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Dear Editor... 

I am a regular reader of 
Children’s World but my 
family members also love 
it. 

Nimisha Arty, Delhi 

I have been a regular 
contributor to Children’s 
World and 1 feel it has 
something special that 
makes it different from 
other magazines. 

It has been a source of 
encouragement for me 

The bewitching mid- - 
night hour strikes and 
Santa comes down chim¬ 
neys to leave his parcel of 
presents. Is he a confused 
person these days? No 
chimneys to come down by 
and the lift shaft only 
leading him to doors and 
doors and people and 
people and children no 
longer innocently asleep 
but up all night watching 
cable TV? Or maybe 
Santa and his team of 
elves have gone high tech 
and the reindeer and 
sleigh are all remote 
controlled and the pre¬ 
sents just get zapped into 
our rooms. 

Magic or science,as'long 
as the spirit of giving, 
receiving and sharing is 


and today when I see my 
articles and poems in 
other leading magazines 
and dailies. I always 
remember Children’s 
World because of which I 
have been able to improve 
so much in my literary 
work. 

Amit Roy, Panchkula 

This time’s November 
issue was excellent. ‘The 
Zoo’ and ‘Hastings Saves 
Them All’ had us in splits, 
and Perky, you were 


intact—all is well in 
Santa’s world as it is in 
ours. Maybe we should try 
playing Santa sometimes 
and try the year round to 
part with at least all those 
things that are in excess 
with us, if not with what 
we hold most precious. 

David, in our story ‘The 
Christmas Present’ did 
that and found joy of a 
unique kind... 

It is this elusive quality 
of joy, chasing which we 
run through moments, 
months and years. And 
then we realise there it 
was sitting right there 
with us, in our memories 
of days gone by but which 
we had not noticed when 
we lived them. 

Another year creeps 


wizard. You made me 
laugh for the first time 
after two years of reading 
your letter (I've laughed 
before, but of late, I didn’t 
find you very funny) with 
your length of hair and 
how much you use your 
brains. Your Theorem is 
like those we study in 
Physics. It’s marvellous, 
Perky, to find that you are 
growing up at last. 

Lina Acca Mathew 
Kerala 


Dear 

past us.... and as is almost 
customary in December, 
events, moments of the 
twelve months gone by 
touch us gently in fare¬ 
well, forever to be locked 
in memory marking for us 
the year 1994—making us 
what we are and what we 
will be in the years to 
come. So, mellowed with 
memories in gentle mo¬ 
ments such as these at 
this year end, let us 
choose to bring with us 
into the forever, only 
those sweetnesses that 
gave joy to others and 
helped make us—a better 
person. 

Wish you all a 
Merry Christmas and 
the joy of reading. 
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INGLE bells, jingle 
bells, jingle all the 
way”, are the 
words of a song that 
cannot fail to lift one’s 
spirits and bring a smile 
to one’s face. 

Christmas time is a 
time of hope, of peace and 
goodwill, of merrymaking 
and festivity, of Santa 
Claus and reindeer, of 
Christmas trees, mistletoe 
and gifts. Christ’s mass, 
the mass conducted to 
worship Christ, or Christ¬ 
mas, as it later became 
known, commemorates 
the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is also known 
as Yule, because of the 
yule-log that is burnt on 
Christmas, Nativity or the 
birth of Christ, and Noel 
which expresses joy in 
Christmas carols. 

The exact date of Jesus’ 
birth is unknown. For 
more than three centuries 
it was celebrated on 

CHILDREN’S WORLD DECEMBER 


an 


different dates. It was in 
AD 354 that Bishop 
Liberius of Rome set the 
date as December 25 and 
this custom has continued 
till today. 

Earlier, Christmas was 
only a church festival. But 
as Christianity spread 
across the continents, 
merrymaking and festivi¬ 
ties entered the homes. It 
became an occasion for 
prayer as well as celebra¬ 
tion. Customs, legends 
and characters slowly got 
associated with Christ¬ 
mas—the most famous 
and lovable one being 
Santa Claus. 

The patron saint of the 
Netherlands is St. Nicho¬ 
las. Dutch settlers in 
America referred to him 
as San Nicholas’ which, in 
the course of time, 
changed to Santa Claus! 
Later Clement Moore, the 
poet, wrote a poem called 
‘A Visit from St. Nicholas’ 

1994 






and American children 
were introduced to ‘a right 
jolly old elf with a sleigh 
full of toys drawn by 
reindeer. It was the 
American cartoonist 
Thomas Nast who, in the 
19th century, first drew 
Santa Claus in Harjier's 
Weekly. 

The custom of gift¬ 
giving at Christmas can 
be traced to two events. 
When Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem, three wise 
men from the east, fol¬ 
lowed a star that led them 
to a new-born baby who 
they knew would be ‘king’ 
on earth. “They saw the 
young child with Mary, 
his mother, and fell down 
and worshipped him; and 
when they had opened 
their treasures, they 
presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh.” 

The other event is 
connected to St. Nicholas’s 
generous nature. Legend 
has it that there was a 
poor man who was in 
despair because he could 
not afford the dowry for 
his three daughters. St. 
Nicholas, hearing of his 
distress, threw three bags 
of gold into his house and 
rode away, 

Christmas carols, the 
songs of joy and devotion 
hailing the birth of Jesus, 
remain a part of the 
traditional celebrations. 


In England, country 
squires employed travel¬ 
ling minstrels and musi¬ 
cians, carolers who went 
from house to house 
singing for pennies. 

The custom of decorat¬ 
ing with evergreens can 
be traced to the ancient 
Romans who exchanged 
greens as a token of good¬ 
will. The evergreens are a 
symbol of life, especially 
in cold countries where 
little else survived. The 
‘holly’ reminds one of the 
crown of thorns that Jesus 
wore during His crucifix¬ 
ion and the red berries, 
the drops of His blood. 
Often, a holly wreath is 
fastened to the door of the 
house. The ‘mistletoe’, 
another popular evergreen 
during Christmas, is an 
emblem of love. 

No Christmas celebra¬ 
tion is complete without**^' 
Christmas tree. The ' 

goes that St. Boniface, a;,Vy,'. 
missionary, was wande^ 
ing on Christmas Eve 
through the countryside. .5 
He saw some pagans 
about to offer a human 
sacrifice under a great oak 
tree. In anger, St. 

Boniface felled the tree. In 
its place arose a beautiful 
fir tree. St. Bonifice point¬ 
ed out that this tree— 
untainted by blood— 
should be used in houses 
as a symbol of purity of 
the Christ child. 


Underlying all these 
traditions and rituals is a 
message of sharing and 
brotherhood. The spirit of 
Christmas is strengthened 
as people gather and 
remember the infant born 
to spread love throughout 
the world—the true king 
of kings. 
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Son of God* 

v pure light 
■Radiant from 

j thy holy face 
With the dawn of 
redeeming grace 
Jesus tjard at thy 
birth (2) ' • 
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C HRISTMAS was 
the day after and 
David was a very 
unhappy boy that day. He 
sat on his haunches in a 
corner of the tiny hut and 
thought of his plight. He 
had no family, no new 
clothes, no one to cook 
Christmas lunch and 
above all no one to give 
him presents. Oh, how he 
loved presents! After all, 
Christmas was all about 
receiving presents, 
wasn’t it? 

He opened his bag and 
tipped out the contents on 
the floor—a pair of old 
jeans, two shirts and a 
pai r of new rubber 
chappals. The clothes had 
been given by the kind old 
woman whose garden he 
tended occasionally, and 
the chappals, he had 
bought out of his savings. 
He had saved them to 
wear to church on 
Christmas. 

As he was staring at 
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Story: Thangamani 

Illustration 

Deepak Harinhandan 
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the pile, Fatima Chachi 
came in with two glasses 
of tea. “Arre beta David! 
Haven’t you gone to work 
today?” she asked. 

“No, Chachil I’ve got to 
get my clothes ready for 
Christmas Mass tomor¬ 
row. The shirt needs 
mending. Do you have a 
needle and thread?” 

“I only have a needle. 
Perhaps you could borrow 
some thread from Rahim 
Chacha, the tailor,” said 
Fatima Chachi, wrapping 
strips of old rags round 
her feet. She pulled her 
tattered shawl round her 
thin shoulders and picked 
up the sack lying just 
outside the hut. 

“I’m off now,” she 
announced, leaving on her 
rounds. 

She was a rag-picker, 
who had found David 
wandering in the market 
a few months ago. He had 
run away from home. 
Fatima Chachi, a childless 


widow, had brought him 
home with her. David had 
lived with her since then 
and the old woman had 
grown quite fond of him. 
David earned his keep by 
doing odd jobs round the 
slum colony where they 
lived and helping Fatima 
Chachi with the house¬ 
work. 

After she left, David 
thought about the last 
Christmas—when he was 
eight—when his father 
had been alive. He had 
given him a battery- 
operated car. He had died 
in an accident the same 
year and David who had 
lost his mother when he 
was a baby, had been 
taken away by his Uncle. 
His aunt was very cruel 
and treated him like a 
servant. During 
Christmas, when his 
cousins got presents, all 
David got were packets of 
sweets which were 
promptly taken away by 
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his horrid cousins. 

“Mummy! Tell David to 
give me his sweets!” one of 
them—there were four— 
would yell and his aunt 
would make him give 
them up. One by one, all 
his toys and other posses¬ 
sions had been taken 
away. They hit and teased 
and taunted him all the 
time, till one day, David <"• 
had run away and come to 
Nagpur, the nearest town. 
He knew no one would 
come looking for him. 

“David! David!” 

David was jerked to the 
present by Shiva’s voice. 
Shiva was a shoeshine boy 
who also did odd jobs to 
supplement his income. 

“David! There is a big 
sale at City Shop and lots 
of cars have come. The 
parking lot attendant said 
we could make some 
money washing and 
polishing cars. Want to 
come?” 

David thought about it. 
He could certainly do with 
some extra money for 
Christmas! He quickly 
stuffed the clothes back 
into the bag and ran out. 

David liked Shiva. Both 
were about the same 
age—12—and spent a lot 
of their free time together, 
and even attended the 
night school run by the 
parish priest of David’s 
church. 

By lunch-time the boys 
had each made about 


twenty rupees. David left “ Babuji , give me 25 

saying he had to organise paise! I haven’t eaten for 
the clothes. He had forgot- two days!” The piteous cry 


ten his misery in Shiva’s 
company, but when he 
saw the shop windows, his 
longing for a present came 
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back. How he wished for 
the brightly coloured 
things and clothes dis¬ 
played there! 


didn’t attract the atten¬ 
tion of busy shoppers, but 
struck a chord in David’s 
heart. He had often seen 
the old beggar, and even 
given him a coin occasion¬ 
ally, but had never spared 
much thought for him. 

But that day, he looked at 
him. The tattered shirt 
that covered him was poor 
protection against the 
biting cold. He felt 
ashamed of himself. Here 
was a man, without food 
in his stomach and no 
clothes to wear and he, 
David, was crying for a 
Christmas present. He 
remembered his two 
shirts back home and ran 
back for one. It had a torn 
sleeve, but would have to 
do. The old man was too 
feeble to pull it on. David 
helped him and then 
brought a glass of tea and 
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buns for him. 

“May you live long, 
beta\ ” blessed the old man 
through cracked lips. 

David suddenly felt 
better—sort of warm and 
happy despite the cold. He 
began whistling a song. 

“Hey David! Boss has 
asked you to come to work 
from the first!” It was 
Jagan bhaiyya who 
worked in the garage at 
the market. 

It was David’s greatest 
desire to become a me¬ 
chanic and drive all those 
fabulous cars. He used to 
hang around the garage, 
doing little jobs of fetching 
and cleaning up. It was a 
dream come true! 

“Oh thank you so 
much!” He was too happy 
to say more. “I’ll come on 
January first!” He ran all 
the way home. Fatima 
Chnchi would be so hap¬ 
py! He would earn a 
regular income and she 
need never go to pick rags 
again. 

Back in the hut though 
there was bad news. 
Fatima Chachi had cut 
her foot on some glass 
pieces in a dump and was 
bleeding profusely. As 
David helped bandage the 
wound, he said, “Oh 
Chachi , you should wear 
chappals .” 

“But they cost so much 
money, beta. As it is, I 
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hardly make enough to 
eat,” she said. 

David did not reply. He 
went over to his corner 
and ripped open the paper 
wrapping of his new 
chappals —his present to 
himself. He looked down 
at his chappals. They 
were of two different 
colours and badly worn 


out. But he still had them. 
Chachi didn’t. “Here, 
Chachi, wear these, till I 
buy you a jari-em broi- 
dered one!” he said. 

“No, no! They are yours, 
beta. These rags will do 
fine for me. Besides, 
where are you going to get 
money for those fancy 
chappals, eh?” Chachi 
laughed. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, 
Chachil Jagan bhaiyya 
said I’ve got the job of an 
apprentice in his garage. 
Now I’ll look after you!” 

There were tears in 
Chachi’s eyes as she 
hugged David, thanking 
the good Allah. 

David suddenly remem¬ 
bered the still unmended 
shirt, and ran io Rahim’s 
shop. Rahim Chacha. 
would not lend him the 
thread. 

“Let me have a look!” 




he said. “Hmm, it could do 
with some darning. Come 
back after some time!” 

“But Chacha , I could...” 

“Now, off with you!” 
Rahim Chacha shooed 
him away good-naturedly. 

Near his home, David 
met Shiva. He was pant¬ 
ing hard. “Something 
terrible has happened. 
Father’s rickshaw was hit 
by a car and is badly 
damaged. Thank God, he 
got only minor injuries. 
But the owner of the 
rickshaw will cancel his 
lease if he doesn’t get it 
repaired. I gave all the 
money I earned today 
polishing cars—Rs.45— 
but he still needs Rs.30 
more. Could you...” 

Even before Shiva could 
finish, David had pulled 
out his purse tied round 
his waist, and taken out 
the money. There were 
three ten-rupee notes, one 
five rupee and a couple of 
two rupee notes with some 
small change. “Take it!” 
he thrust Rs.30 into his 
friend’s hand. 

‘Thanks a lot, David! 
But what will you do for 
Christmas?” 

“That doesn’t matter. 
Now run and give it to 
your father!” 

“I’ll see you tomorrow!” 
Shiva said. David now 
had exactly Rs.10.40. He 
knew he could not buy the 
sweets he had planned to. 



Perhaps Chachi would 
buy some rice to make 
biryani the next day. 

Christmas morning 
found David very happy. 
He thought it was 
strange, considering he 
had not got any presents 
nor was he likely to get 
any. The forty paise 
jingled in his pocket 
reminding him of the 
previous day’s events. 
From somewhere he heard 
a voice—it sounded like 


his father’s—‘Christmas is 
the time for loving and 
giving. The more you give, 
the happier you feel!’ He 
heard the words clearly. 
No wonder then, David 
felt so happy and content. 
He had given to his 
friends and got love in 
return—from Rahim 
Chacha , Fatima Chachi , 
Shiva and Jagan. 

“It’s my best Christmas 
ever—since daddy died!” 
said David to himself. 
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When the lights are out s' m 
And my mother is not at home, i f\ \ 
I sit down in a chair, 1/ | 

Thinking what might happen ' j. 
If a ghost came. Half-afraid, 

I go and sit quietly in a corner 
With my eyes closed and my heart 
Beating fast. / wonder what might 
Happen if a ghost really came up 
To eat me like a sandwich, to try me 
Like potato chips or a sweet dish 
Or bake me in an oven like a cake. 
Then I try to console myself 
That all ghosts are not the same. f 
Let me hope for the best — 

That the ghost will also be the best. 
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%iy<MV.S{CIL f BOX 

Pulkit (6) 

Illustrations : Sudakshina Ghosh 
/ have a pencil box of my own 
Like the shape of a small bone. 

It’s useful to keep 

Erasers, pencils, colours or crayon. / 
I have a pencil box of my own ~ ■( 
Like the shape of a small bone. 'h. 
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Dear codes and signs , 

T HEY were all over 
the place, stuck on 
tree trunks, pasted 
on the gate, pinned to our 
benches, written up on the 
blackboard—all around 
the school and more of 
them in the class-room. 
They were strange notic¬ 
es. The one at the school 


gate had two arrows 
joined at the neck but 
with their heads in differ¬ 
ent directions. 


Another one, in bright 
red this time, had a large 
face, with something 
stuck over the place for 
the mouth. 


The third one on our class-room door, he 
class-room door, was even couldn’t tell, 
more confusing. It had not There we were, all 
just two brother—Siamese huddled together outside 
twins—arrows but a the class-room waiting for 

whole lot of them going in the bell when Raghu 
various directions. ‘This is walked in. 
awful,” said one of my “Hi!” he said, in a 

class fellows. “I don’t peculiarly unconvincing 

know which arrow is way. “What are you all 

meant for me.” staring at?” 

Another scared looking A dozen voices, not me, 
chap said he thought he told him. A dozen hands, 
heard somebody tell not mine, pointed to the 

somebody else that maybe notice on the door and 
the arrows meant there waved about, referring to 
were bombs, perhaps only those other notices all 
a couple of them, scat- over, 

tered here and there. Raghu looked surprised. 

Another fellow said Unconvinci ngly surprised, 

brightly that maybe the “Oh really! How 

sparks were supposed to strange!” he said. “Why 
mean Diwali fireworks. don’t we see what there is 
But why they were on our inside the class-room.” 
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So a dozen feet, includ¬ 
ing mine, stomped into 
the class-room and oops! 
Here there were notices 
everywhere. More faces 
with bandages for mouths, 
more arrows, drawings of 
crooked bags along one 
wall and on the black¬ 
board, a huge square with 
something like a fat, long 
balloon next to it. 

“What is that?” some¬ 
body asked. The class 
prefect said it was a deep 
secret code which would 
take days for us to work 
out. 

The scared looking /. 
fellow immediately dived / 
under his bench and said ^ 
he would stay there all \ 
day. 

“I’m not looking,” he 
wailed. Another chappie 
went up and sniffed 
suspiciously at the black¬ 
board. 

“Smells of chalk,” he 
said. “That’s strange.” 

“Maybe the square is a 
handkerchief,” said some¬ 
one. 

“And that long fat line 
is what—a nose?” 
someone else asked 
sarcastically. 

“And what about all 
these other notices?” 
somebody called out from 
his bench. “What are they 
meant for?” 

“It’s a whole gang of 
terrorists, that’s what it 
is!” said somebody else. 


ja la.: 
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There w&S ! a-whimper 
from the scared fellow 
under the bench. 

And all the time there 
was an unconvincing 
silence from him. From 
Raghu. 

Till our geography 
teacher came striding and 
shouting into our class¬ 
room, waving another 
sheet of paper over his 
head. 

“Where is he?" he 
yelled. “Where is the 
imbecile, the clown who 
drew this? He had pasted 
it on my chair in the 
staffroom. Who is he? 
Where is he?” 

Of course, since most of 
us didn’t know what he 
was yelling about, we 
didn’t say anything. So he 
went on ranting, “Where 
is he? How dare he draw a 
map of the world with the 
Himalayas in China? How 
dare he? And the Pacific 
jOcean inside Greenland? 
Who is he? Where does he 
think New Zealand is? In 
the Arctic Circle? Who has 
done this?” 

Geography and 
map-making are not 
Raghu’s strongest sub¬ 
jects. Nor indeed is draw¬ 
ing. And if arrows and 
faces with bandages are 
meant to show where one 
is to go and where one is 
to keep the 

silence...then...they didn’t 
work. Not at all. 
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And oh, the thing on 
the blackboard was meant 
to be a duster and a piece 
of chalk. Ha! 

Yours signfully 
Perky 

PS. After reading my 
letter through, I find I 
have not been clear about 
a few things. What did 
Raghu mean by putting up 
all those signs and what 
did the signs mean? 

Raghu is jogging my 
elbow at the moment 
asking me to tell you that 
he was only doing what 
was best for...Sorry...he 
was working on a project 
that was in the full inter¬ 
est of the school communi¬ 
ty. In other words, he says 
he was helping people. 

PPS. De codes 


The Siamese twin 
arrows 

indicated which way 
you had to go. The arrow 
pointing straight was 
towards the class-rooms, 
the arrow pointing to 
the side was towards the 
school grounds. 

“Rut Raghu,”said the 
scared fellow in our class, 

“how do we know which is 
which?" 

“Ass!” was Raghu's 
answer. “You have been 
three years in the school 
and you still don't know 
which is which?” 

‘The face with a ban¬ 
dage indicated the need for 
silence’—quoting Ragh u. 
The arrows (hundreds and 
thousands) outside the 
class-room door was to tell 


each of us where to sit!!!! 

The drawing of sad 
looking bags along one 
wall was to tell us to put 
our bags there. 

The geography map in 
the staffroom was where 
the geography master was 
to sit. Raghu had drawn 
notices for the chemistry 
teacher—hu risen bitrners 
looking like balloons—and 
the m aths teacher—a mess 
of noughts and. crosses — 
but they had fallen off. 
Luckily. 

PPPS. Raghu is now 
drawing maps of every 
continent in the world five 
copies of each—physical 
and political!!! 

PPPPS. The drawing on 
the blackboard was to 
remind us to keep the 
board clean!!! 



CLUES 


ACROSS 

1. Pay back in the 
same coin (3,3,3) 

5. The game played on 
the links (4) 

6. It indicates the 
computer’s storage 
capacity (4) 

7. Yes’ in Spanish (2) 

8. Lodge for travellers 
during the ages gone by 
(3) 

10. Regard with deep 


affection (5) 

11. Call for help from a 
ship (3) 

12. Penalty paid in 
money (4) 

15. The cornea is found 
here (3) 

16. Opposite of odds (5) 

DOWN 

1. A river which flows 
through Iraq (6) 

2. The claws of a bird 
of prey (6) 


3. If this dog bites, one 
will go mad (5) 

4. One of a system of 
vessels which convey 
blood from the heart to 
the other parts of the 
body i6) 

7. Solution of salt and 
water (6) 

9. Curious person; 
inquisitive (5) 

13. First lady (3) 

14. Short for sister (3) 
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ULU was irritated. 

I She looked at her 
daughter’s room. As 
usual it was a mess. 

Books strewn on the table. 

Clothes scattered about. 

She sighed, when would 
Rajita learn to be neat 
and clean? To be house 
proud? To be a bit more 
lady-like? She looked at 
her daughter sprawled oq. 
the sofa, half in and half 
out. One eye on the TV, 
one eye on her book. A 
fifteen-year-old and so 
sloppy? Maybe it was 
because she was the only 
child? Or maybe because 
she was just lazy? What¬ 
ever it was, she wished 
Rajita would be more self- 
sufficient and mature. 

She thought of her 
friend’s daughter, Neha. 

How mature she was in 
her way of talking, walk¬ 
ing and serving tea and 
refreshments when guests ^ 
came! Maybe it was her M ; , )4 
fault. She protected her 
too much. Teenagers were 
supposed to be interested 
in fashion, music, boysSJ^t^’ 

But Rajita was so in no- J “ 

cent. She wasn’t even 
aware of the opposite ^ex 
or so it seemed! She was 
just interested in books 
and food. Sulu smiled. 

Food, that was what ; 
really interested Rajita, o’ 
rather, obsessed her. ■<:%>.& / .$ U- 7 

‘It is better this way,’ , ■/ i 


Story: Padmaja Menon 
Illustrations: 
Pradeep Nayak 
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Sulu thought. ‘Otherwise, 
there would be worse 
problems. Problems of a 
different kind.’ Anyway 
she was sure Rajita would 
confide in her. Usually she 
came and babbled every¬ 
thing to her. School jokes, 
colony jokes, everything. 

So if she had any other 
interests, Sulu felt sure 
she would be the first to 
know. She smiled to 
herself as she remem¬ 
bered one of Rajita’s 
amusing anecdotes. 

It was when Rajita and 
her friends had gone out 
after the exams. They had 
eaten at a restaurant and 
window shopped at 
M.G.Road and Brigade 
Road. While returning, 
they were wandering 
through a quiet bylane. 
Some Roadside Romeos 
tR.S.Rs.) saw them from 
afar, came over, intro¬ 
duced themselves and 
invited them for a party. 
Hasina, the most articu¬ 
late among the friends, 
teased the boys and 
refused sweetly. The 
others also said something 
or the other and laughing¬ 
ly the group had parted. 

“You know Mom, the 
boys were such dumbos,” 
said Rajita. 

“And what did you say?” 
asked Sulu. 

“Nothing. I was too 
busy eating my 


ice-cream!” 

Sulu had burst out 
laughing. Now she smiled 
as she remembered that. 
She straightened Rajita’s 
bedsheet and while she 
fluffed out the pillow, 
something hard poked 
her. She pulled it out. It 
was a diary. Rajita had a 
habit of scribbling. Sulu 
was about to put it back 
when she felt a sudden 
urge to see what Rajita 
wrote. Guiltily she 
glanced over the pages. 

All normal, everyday 
happenings. Suddenly, 
she paused. “ You know Mr 
R, he is so handsome. 
Suma broke up with him. 
Now he stares at me as 
though he wants to tell me 
something...” 

Two or three pages 
later, “He is so boring. 1 
wish 1 had a proper boy¬ 
friend...” 

Sulu sat down. She felt 
hot and cold at the same 
time. She flicked over the 
pages. A few more— 

“Hasina has made up with 
Mr.R. I have broken up 
with B...” And then blank 
pages. 

Sulu wiped her sudden¬ 
ly wet brow. She did not 
know what to do. She shut 
the diary with a click and 
returned it under the 
pillow. What had she 
thought and what was 
this? Rajita had a boy¬ 


friend, had broken up and 
now wanted a proper boy¬ 
friend! And she had 
thought her daughter was 
innocent...only interested 
in food. 

She felt a cold anger 
seize her. I will set her 
right, was her first reac¬ 
tion. ‘At such a young 
age? Thinking of boy¬ 
friends and such like? She 
should concentrate on 
studies. How dare she? 
How dare she!’ Sulu’s 
mind was in a turmoil. 
Should she confront her 
immediately and threaten 
her with dire consequenc¬ 
es if she continued with 
this behaviour? Or should 
she compel her into sub¬ 
mission if she refused to 
co-operate? What should 
she do? 

Sulu was in a real 
quandary. She was upset. 
Upset at being faced by 
her daughter’s interest in 
boys. She peeped into the 
drawing room. 

Rajita still lounged on 
the sofa. She turned 
round at that moment, 
spotted Sulu and asked, 
“Mom, what’s for lunch?” 

Sulu had a wild desire 
to say “Boys!” but con¬ 
trolled herself. She didn’t 
say anything but finished 
dusting the room, her 
mind busy. What was the 
best way to tackle this, 
she wondered. Tel! 
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Vijaykant, her husband? 
No, he would immediately 
lose his temper and blame 
her. That would only 
worsen matters. Parental 
intervention usually 
created trouble. No, she 
would handle this herself. 

She looked out of the 
window, her brow wet 
with perspiration. A 
movement caught her eye. 
In the Hats facing their 
house a young girl, hardly 
thirteen or fourteen, was 
standing in the balcony. 
She was waving out to 
two boys and quietly 
mouthing the words “See 
you in the evening”. 

The boys, not much 

20 


older, nodded assent. Sulu 
shook her head to clear it. 
The whole world was 
rampant with romance it 
seemed. In her time such 
things were so uncom¬ 
mon... 

But...wait! A sudden 
vision came to her. A 
vision of a young girl 
staring enraptured at the 
young man in the opposite 
house....wishing fervently 
that he would look at 
her....notice herlJust once! 

She remembered anoth¬ 
er episode. How a teenag¬ 
er had worn a particular 
dress for a full week 
because the local hero of 
the colony had praised it! 


She also remembered how 
a youngster had hero- 
worshipped her cousin’s 
handsome friend and 
pined for weeks when he 
had gone to the high seas. 
It flashed through her 
mind that that young girl 
had been herself. She had 
had her fair share of 
heartbreaks, heartaches 
and even romances, 
mostly imaginary. Maybe 
if she had written a diary 
it would have been full of 
her boyfriends. And how 
old had she been at that 
time? Fifteen or sixteen? 
Her parents had not been 
aware of her racing heart 
or palpitations. Or if they 
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had known, they had 
wisely kept quiet. 

It never hurt a girl to 
dream...And nothing bad 
had come out of her 
dreams or heartaches. She 
had studied well in school 
and college, had even 
done her postgraduation. 
As luck would have it, she 
had married the cousin's 
handsome friend, the 
same one who had gone 
off to the high seas and 
whom she had pined after! 

There was no point in 
preaching liberalism and 
not acting on it. Sulu felt 
ashamed of her anger. It 
was silly really, to be 
angry because her daugh¬ 
ter thought of or had boy¬ 
friends. If teenage girls 
did not think of boys, and 
teenage boys of girls, who 
would? For healthy 
growth these things were 
necessary. 

Sulu felt sure her 
daughter would not go 
astray. She had inculcated 
strong basic values in her 
daughter, which should 
guide her through life. 
Now she should release 
her child into the world, 
trust her child’s instinct 
and be there when she 
needed her. Instead of 
shouting at her and 
throwing the diary at her 
and blaming her. She was 
a dedicated parent and 
should understand her 


child’s growing needs. Just be normal. If her 

And Sulu was ~,ure daughter wanted to 

Rajita had her head firmly confide in her, she would, 
planted on her shoulders. If not now—she could 

She was not the sort to be wait. Every individual 
bowled over by just about was entitled to her priva-. 

anything in trousers! She ey. And daughters were 
went to a co-educational too precious to lose! 
school and boys were not a “It is your favourite, 
‘novelty’ to her. And of pet ...Pulao and chicken,” 

course all girls had crush- she called out, suddenly 
es and infatuations. They very much in control of 
would grow out of it like herself, 
puppy fat! “Oh yahoo....three 

“Mom, what’s for cheers for the best Mom in 

lunch?” Rajita hollered the world,” yelled Rajita 
from the drawing room limping over to Sulu and 
again, gingerly heaving hugging her. Sulu hugged 
her stiff legs from the sofa her back, holding her 
and making an effort to tightly, 
get up and put off the TV. “Sugar and spice and all 

Sulu smiled. She would things nice...” she 
not say anything at all. murmured. 





L egends, folk 

tales and fairy 
tales. Also fables, 
allegories and frame-tales. 
And ghost stories, detec¬ 
tive stories and science 
fiction. 

In the last 11 issues of 
Children’s World we 
sampled all these. This 
might seem to be all about 
the story of stories. But a 
lot more is still there. 

Only here and there we 
touched on the stories in 
verse. There are so many 
such tales, and of several 
kinds. 

The ballad, for example. 
It is usually simple and 
rather short. Originally it 
was meant to be sung. Old 
stories or folk ballads 
were handed down from 
generation to generation 
by word of mouth. They 
were recorded later. 

Coleridge's Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner is also 
a ballad. So is Keats’s La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
These are literary ballads. 
The poets wrote them in 
the style of folk ballads. 

Then there are story- 
poems like Chaucer’s 


Canterbury Tales. Many Epics are also long 

later poets told stories in narrative poems. You had 
verse. Some of them retold some idea of them in the 
old tales and legends. 1992 series on epic heroes 

Elizabeth Barret in this magazine. 

Browning’s Aurora You must have heard of 

Leigh is of the length of sagas. A saga is also a 
an epic. It has even been story, but it is in prose. It 

called a novel in verse. centres round a hero or a 

family. 
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Now the word occurs in 
the titles of magazine 
articles in the sense of an 
important story as ‘ The 
Saga of the Sword 1 . Also 
there are titles like ‘The 
Story of Zero 1 . 

Romances too are old 
stories. Medieval romanc¬ 
es were tales of love and 
chivalry. Also of exotic 
adventures. 

The label is applied to 
Scotts’ novels as well. 

Now a romance is often a 
long love story. Such are 
the Mills and Boon titles. 

In the titles of newspa¬ 
per articles the word is 
used in the sense of an 
interesting story. 
Romance of the Lead 
Pencil , for instance. Even 
in book titles, as The 
Romance of Healing. 

Quaint in their own 
way are fantasies. Among 
such unrealistic real 
stories are Gulliver’s 
Travels and Alice in 
Wonderland. Some 
writers write fantasies to 
this day. 

A novel, as a children’s 
dictionary sa 3 r s, is “a long 
story that fills a whole 
book”. Some novels, or the 
novel as a form of story, 
came up in this series. 

But that was just in 
passing. In the matter of 
fiction ours is the age of 
the novel. The subject 
needs an entire series. In 
fact, many books have 


been written on the novel 
and individual novelists. 

The same goes for the 
short story. There are 
some kinds of short fiction 
we did not touch at all. 

The humorous story is one 
of them. 

The works of novelists 
like Dickens are classics. 
Similarly, O.Henry’s 
stories are among the 
classics of the short story'. 
They are read by old and 
young alike. 

For a long time there 
have been novels written 
specially for boys and 
girls. Such are the books 
of Enid Blyton (Famous 
Five and Secret Seven 
series). Carolyn Keene 
(Nancy Drew series) and 
Franklin W. Dixon (Hardy 
Boys series). 

CBT has published 
quite a few novels and 
collections of short stories 
for children. 

Some of the children’s 
stories are about animals. 
Or they are nature sto¬ 
ries. Not only are they 
interesting in themselves 
but are also a good intro¬ 
duction to the world of 
animals and nature. 

In the Bead-aloud 
series there are books of 
horse stories, puppy 
stories and even train 
stories. 

Sometimes in maga¬ 
zines you read true stories 
which are as gripping or 
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thrilling as the most 
imaginative tales. Also 
gripping or thrilling are 
some biographies and 
autobiographies. 

So are some books of 
travel, adventure and 
(true) war, spy and crime 
stories. These and many 
other instances prove that 
truth can he stranger 
than fiction. 

By the way, when we 
say a traveller’s tale, we 
mean an incredible and 
probably untrue story. 

An old wives’ tale is “a 
common belief that is 
based on traditional 
ideas”. It is “often consid¬ 
ered to be foolish or super¬ 
stitious”. 

Many real-life books 
hold their own against 
novels and short stories. 
Some reports say that 
they sell better than 
fiction. 

But stories still have a 
vast appeal. They are 
published and read round 
the world. If some kids 
hear bedtime stories 
before they go to sleep, 
some grown-ups read 
themselves to sleep. 

Comics are stories, too. 
Hut they are told in 
pictures. Words are there 
as well, but mainly as 
dialogue. 

Some of the stories they 
tell are original. Some 
others tell stories like 
Tarzan’s. In the Amar 



Chitra Katha series the 
entire Ramayana is 
presented in comics form. 

As you know, besides 
poems, stories and arti¬ 
cles, Children’s World 
carries some comics. The 
current serial story in this 
form is The Emerald 
Lingam. It is based on a 
book already published by 
CBT. 


Comics are always 
interesting. Sometimes 
the pictures tell more 
than words can. In this 
they have an advantage. 

But words have a magic 
all their own. They call up 
pictures in the mind. 
While you read, you see a 
sort of movie on your 
mental screen. 


Then each word has its 
own meaning or mean¬ 
ings, its own sound, its 
own music and its charm. 
Nothing tells a story 
better than words. 

You may read comics, 
but never stop reading 
books and magazines. 
Perhaps there is nothing 
more wonderful than a 
book. 

If some persons write 
stories well, some others 
tell them well. Story¬ 
telling is an art, indeed. 

At one time bedtime 
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was also story time. 
Children listened to the 
tales the grandmother or 
an old servant or a 
neighbour told them with 
gusto. 

Now, TV, radio and 
video are changing it all. 
But some mothers still tell 
or read out stories to 
children. Or the children 
tune in to the story hour 
on radio or watch stories 
like Amar Kathayen on 
TV. 

Or they watch comics or 
films like Spiderrnan. 
There are animation films 
like The Jungle Book, too. 

Or they listen to cas¬ 
settes of fairy tales and 
other stories. These are 
told as by an aunt or an 
elder to kids. 

All these are good. But 
they lack the rapport 
which is there between a 
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teller and a listener. If, 
while he is listening, a 
child dozes, the mother 
lovingly puts him or her to 
sleep. But the TV or radio 
or cassette player goes on. 

To come back to the 
story of stories. You may 
read more about what has 
been said. And you may 
also read to fill in the 
gaps. The more you read, 
the more you will learn 
and enjoy. 

You may even try 
writing stories. Some of 
you already do. The 
children’s contributions in 
this magazine always 
make nice reading. 

There are some courses 
in story-writing. You may 
join one of them. Or you 
may read a book or two on 
the art of writing. 

Or you may teach 
yourself the art by read¬ 
ing good writers and 
trying to write like them. 

All the best. 



OCEAN 

Ambar Ahmad, (13) 

The rays of the sun, 

light, up the sand 

to a beautiful golden yellow . 

The beach lies along 

like a golden band 

that stretches serene and mellow. 

The waves break up, 
on the edge of the sand, 
and spray the white surf high. 

The wind passes to and fro 
through the trees, with 
a soft and whispering sigh. 

Far into the blue horizon, 
the sky and sea unite, 
the waves, sand and the ocean, 
together form a lovely sight. 

When the sun goes down, 
and the sky turns red, 
and the beach turns, 
quiet arid mellow, 
the water turns dark, 
and. the. sands subdued , 
to the. subtle shades of yellow. 

The moonbeams play on 
the silvery sand 

and the palms cast graceful shadows. 

The rippling waves on 

the oeepp look like 

wind i/t a grassy meadow. 

The $($*ld is bathed in 

sUvef^hght apd all 

is. bryjmlphd cairn. 

the fy&jirig breeze sou nds, 

tike mpstethrough 

the g^td^yswayihgp alms. 



Story: Iiomagni 
Chaudhuri 

Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 


R adhesiiyam 

Gossain, the 
secretary of 
Kanhai Kunj, was wor¬ 
ried. He insisted on secre¬ 
cy before he whispered. 
“The Lord’s silver dinner 
service is missing.” lie 
was pouring out his 
troubles to retired Inspec¬ 
tor Anjana Dutta, founder 
and head of the AD Inves¬ 
tigative Agency. 

“We cannot call in the 
police,” explained 
Radheshyam. “No one 
must know. As it is, our 
devotees are upset with 
the management of the 
ashram. We have lost the 
court case and may have 
to surrender our second 
orchard. We have, of 
course, appealed to the 
High Court and the land 
is definitely ours. The 
original title deed from 
the eighteenth century 
proves that but the docu¬ 
ment is missing. 


“And now the silver 
dinner service is missing. 
Our President, Srimath 
Kesab Gossain personally 
supervises the offering of 
the mid day meal, that is 
the bhog, to the deity. 
Bramhacharis Madhab 
and Kalicharan help him. 
Today when the locker 
was opened, the service 
was not there. Today’s 
bhog was served in brass 

Pintu, Anjana’s neph¬ 
ew, was listening intently. 
School being closed, he 
was at his aunt’s office 
hoping that Anjana would 
like his help in a case. He 
now asked, “How can you 
keep the missing silver a 
secret when it is not there 
for the bhog?" 

“Pintu,” said Anjana, 
“you should know that at 
meal time the Lord wants 
privacy. When the bhog is 
served, the temple doors 
are closed.” 
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“That’s right,” con¬ 
firmed Radheshyam. 

“Only six of us are present 
when the bhog is set out. 
But our President, 
Srimath Kesab, is so 
shocked that he has 
retreated into almost total 
silence. He only says that 
Kanhai alone knows.” 

When Radheshyam 
returned to Kanhai Kunj, 
Anjana and Pintu accom¬ 
panied him in the ashram 
jeep. It had been decided 
that while the actual task 
was the recovery of the 
silver, the official story 
would be that Anjana had 
been called to help with 
the search for the land 
title to the second orchard. 

The jeep drove out of 
the city through the 
bypass and past freshly 
ploughed fields. After an 
hour, Radheshyam point¬ 
ed at the fence which 
surrounded Kanhai Kunj. 
The jeep entered through 
a gate which was watched 
over by a bramhachari. 

Kanhai Kunj was 
spread over a large area. 
There was a garden in 
front with the guest house 
to one side and the temple 
in the centre. Vegetable 
gardens, orchards, hostel, 
kitchen and so on were at 
the rear. 

Anjana and Pintu were 
escorted to a large, well- 
furnished room in the 
guest house. Radheshyam 


switched on the two air 
conditioners and asked 
them to wait a little, he 
would meanwhile inform 
the President. Almost 
immediately, two 
bramhacharis brought in 
trays of fruits and sweets 
and asked the guests to 
help themselves. Pintu 
was almost always in 
need of a snack and now 
that he was working on a 
case, the extra nourish¬ 
ment was most welcome. 
Nephew and aunt tucked 
in. Detection was hard 
work. 

As tea was brought in, 
Srimath Kesab Gossain, 
followed by Radheshyam, 
walked in. The appear¬ 
ance of the President 
reminded Anjana of her 
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grandfather, a vastly “Madhab will take you tronic engineers.” 

learned and vastly absent- around. Please feel free to “Maybe in one of those 

minded gentleman. go wherever you like. And trucks that take the fruit 

Anjana stood up and don’t worry about being away?” persisted Pintu. 

bowed low. Pintu followed late, the ashram jeep will “Very difficult,” replied 

her example. take you back.” Madhab. “Many vehicles 

“Tea,” ordered Srimath As they walked past the do come into the ashram 
Kesab. “You have come to temple, Pintu saw that but there is a system of 
help us but first the though there were crowds gate passes and all load- 

physical comfort and then of devotees, there was ing is supervised.” 

the concentration on the order and calm. A path led “This has to be an 

job.” past the ashram hostel to inside job,” said Anjana. 

Srimath Kesab did have a large pond. Pintu saw “Without help the silver 
a cUp of tea but he did not with delight two boats could not be moved from 
cheer up. He said, moored by the side of the the temple.” 

“Kanhai does not care for steps leading down to the The sun set and it was 

us. He only plays.” deep water. To the right of time for the Lord to take 

After the President left, the pond lay a vegetable his nightly rest. The 
Anjana sent for the two garden with a deep tube- temple doors were closed, 
bramhacharis who helped well and irrigation chan- the bed was to be made 
with the bhog. Madhab nels. Beyond the pond was and the mosquito net put 
said, “The silver service, the second orchard with up. Madhab guided 
as usual, was locked up groves of fruit trees— Anjana and Pintu in 

the previous afternoon. mangoes, papayas, banan- through a side door. 

The key is kept by the as, custard apples, jack Anjana examined the 

President and when the fruit, coconuts—all the temple locker. Without 
temple is locked, two local varieties. Looking at the proper keys it would 

guards keep watch out- the vast expanse of green- take very long, even for an 
side. It is not only the ery, Anjana said, “No, expert locksmith, to open 

silver but our Lord also wonder, you are fighting it. The keys were kept on 
has many gold orna- to retain this orchard.” the person of the Presi- 

ments.” Kalicharan con- ‘Yes,” replied Madhab. dent and Srimath Kesab 

firmed the statement. “Even after taking enough insisted, “The keys never 

It was necessary, decid- for the ashram there is a left me.” 
ed Anjana, to carefully large surplus for sale.” A verandah ran across 

examine the temple and “Could the silver have the front of the temple 

its vault but that would gone out through the and at its back were three 

have to wait till the arati orchard?” asked Pintu. small rooms. One was a 
was over and the devotees “No, no,” laughed bathroom, another was 

had left. Meanwhile she Madhab. “The fence goes Srimath Kesab’s bed and 
would walk through the right round. And electron- study. The third room was 
ashram grounds and soak ic alarms will be set off if full of old files and loose 
in the atmosphere. there is any attempt at papers. On Anjana’s 

Radheshyam, on hear- tampering. Two of the enquiry, Radheshyam 
ing Anjana’s plan, said, bramhacharis are elec- said, “This is the old 
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office. We have a modern 
one now. Our records are 
on the computer but some 
of the old papers have 
been kept, which may 
prove useful for research. 
r We are a very old 
institution.” 

It was getting late and 
Anjana decided that 
further investigation 
would have to wait. As 
arranged, early next 
morning the ashram jeep 
took Anjana and Pintu 
back to Kanhai Kunj. 
Anjana’s favourite subject 
of study was history, 
social history—to be 
exact, the food habits of 



the previous centuiy. She 
was yet to think of a 
suitable plan for the 
recovery of the silver and 
meanwhile she would look 
through the old papers 
and maybe find an origi¬ 
nal recipe. Kanhai Kunj 
had a reputation for 
excellence in the kitchen; 
the Lord was better 
approached after a tasty 
bhog. 

As Anjana examined 
file after file, Radheshyam 
shook his head. He could 
not quite imagine the 
silver lying between the 
covers. He left saying that 
Madhab could be sent to 
call him. Pintu looked at 
the loose papers; he was 
also an investigator. 
Suddenly he became 
excited and holding up a 



large, dirty, thick sheet of 
paper asked, “Is this a 
map of the orchard?” 

Anjana took one look 
and said, “This is the 
original title deed.” 
Radheshyam was sent for 
and he confirmed that this 
indeed was the document. 
Someone at sorting time 
had been mighty careless. 

Anjana decided that a 
walk through the ashram 
grounds would help digest 
the extraordinarily large 
breakfast that Pintu and 
she had after their hard 
work in the old office. As 
Pintu thought longingly of 
a boat ride, the loud sound 
of gongs, cymbals and 
drums from the temple 
told them that the arati 
prior to the bhog had 
started. Anjana and Pintu 





/ 





returned to the temple. 

After the devotees paid 
their respects, the doors 
were closed. Anjana and 
Pintu remained inside. 
They would leave with the 
President and the others 
after the bhog was ar¬ 
ranged. Two 

bramhacharis brought the 
food from the kitchen. 
Srimath Kesab opened the 
vault. To the amazement 
of Anjana and Pintu, a 
heavy silver plate, silver 


tumbler and numerous 
silver bowls were brought 
out from the locker. 

Later, much later, after 
Anjana and Pintu had 
their lavish lunches, 
Srimath Kesab explained, 
“1 had removed the silver 
service.” 

‘‘But whore did you 
keep it?” asked Anjana. “I 
looked very carefully at 
your room, only books and 
books.” 

“You have given the 


answer,” replied Srimath 
Kesab. “My copy of the 
two volumes of Chaitanya 
Charitramitra have loose 
covers. I kept the pages 
outside and the silver 
inside ” 

“And why did you 
remove the dinner 
service?” 

“Kanhai stopped caring 
about the ashratn. I 
scolded him and said, 
‘Kanhai, until the deed is 
found, you will not dine off 
silver. Brass will be good 
enough for you’. 
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Kala 


HE train had just 
steamed into 
Rishikesh station, 
when the public address 
system relayed the mes¬ 
sage, ‘Sepoy Dhan Singh 
of Garhwal Rifles, atten¬ 
tion please. Report imme¬ 
diately to the station 
master.’ 

Dhan Singh heard it 
with dismay and alarm. 
He knew it would be a call 
back to his regiment. 
Already there was talk of 
impending war. It took 
him not a second to decide 
that when duty calls, he 
must return by the next 
train. With luck he would 
have been in the village 


by nightfall, amidst the 
members of his family. 
Fate willed otherwise. 

Dhan Singh reported to 
the station master and 
without hearing him out, 
told him to inform his 
C.O. that he had received 
his message at the 
Rishikesh station and 
would be returning to the 
regiment by the first 
available train. 

Dhan Singh was back 
on the way to his regi¬ 
ment. He was clutching 
the bundle of gifts, which 
he had hoped to present to 
each and every member of 
his family. He had careful¬ 
ly selected an item for 


each one of them. For his 
grandmother, who had 
just crossed eighty, he 
was carrying a woollen 
blanket, which he though' 
was warm enough to war* 
off the winter of 
(Jttarkashi. He imagined 
in his mind’s eye how his 
grandmother hugged him 
tears rolling, down her eye 
every time he returned. 
Grandmother had alread; 
lost her son in the Chines 
war. She was extremely 
concerned about the well¬ 
being of her grandson. 

Dhan Singh was carry 
ing a bright saree, blouse 
and trinkets for his wife. 
He was sure she would 
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use them on festive occa¬ 
sions, when there was a 
fair around the village, or 
there was a marriage in 
the community. He tried 
to imagine how charming 
she would look and re¬ 
membered the day when 
she came to the house as a 
bride and also what a big 
day it was when Roop 
Singh, his son, was born, 
an heir to the family, one 
who would carry on the 
family traditions, and 
obligations. 

For ten-year old Roop 
Singh, he was carrying a 
costly suit. He was the 
apple of his eye and 
Dhan Singh tried to 
capture the picture of his 
son in the new dress. 
Maybe some day he would 
also join the Garhwal 


Rifles like his father and 
grandfather. 

Dhan Singh had not 
forgotten his father’s 
faded photo hanging in 
the main room of the 
house. He was wearing 
half a dozen medals, 
reminders of the number 
of battles he had fought. 
His father had died fight¬ 
ing in the Sela Pass 
against the Chinese. 

There was heavy casualty. 
He mused on how ill- 
equipped the army was at 
that time. He could not 
help muttering a few 
words from the drill 
sergeant’s vocabulary. Ho 
was canying a silver 
garland for his father’s 
photograph that could be 
kept permanently round 
the photo frame. 


Dhan Singh reached in 
time and could join his 
regiment which was on 
the move. It was a diffi¬ 
cult assignment for the 
Garhwal Rifles. ‘Do or die’ 
was the order. There was 
heavy fighting, the enemy 
was firmly entrenched, 
but they were made to run' 
for their lives. Dhan 
Singh, along with hun¬ 
dreds, gave his life for the 
country. 

The laconic message 
received by his wife from 
the Army Headquarters 
was that Sepoy Dhan 
Singh had died in action. 

A few days later followed 
the gift parcel, the con¬ 
tents of which Dhan Singh 
had so carefully selected 
for each member of his 
family. 





Shantanu Sinha (13) 
Illustrations: Leena Singh 

Studying the subject History, 

To me has always been a mystery. 

I just can*t understand what we have 

to do. 

With what Genghis Khan did in 1262. 

(f Where did the Aryans come from—East or 

West? 0 

I could not care less. 

And listening to the lectures on the 
Mesopotamian Civilisation, 

Is only a dreadful realisation. 

<{ Who was Eli Whitney?” 

—Some character created by Walt Disney ? 
,r Who was the first man to walk on the 

Moon?” 

Probably some old forgotten loon. 

And who ever in the world would want to 

know, 

That cars were invented ninety years ago. 
As long as there are planes and there are 

flights , 

Who would bother to remember the 

Wrights. 

And if such questions do arise, 

And if I am wise, 

/ would make up some answer — the 

stupidity immense, 

But then, History is nonsense. 



L iving at great 

heights among the 
mountain ranges of 
Ladakh and along the 
Himalayan range east 
upto Bhutan is the 
‘Bharal’ or the ‘Blue 
Sheep’. Known as nervati 
in Nepali, and na in 
Ladakhi, the Bharal today 
lives in the remotest of 
regions beyond the 
Himalayas and in Tibet as 
well as in the mountain 
areas of China. In Nepal, 
most of them are found in 
the western portion along 
the edge of the Tibetan 
plateau. The Blue Sheep 
is neither sheep nor goat 
but represents a genus of 
its own called the pseudois 
which means ‘fake sheep’. 
In India the largest single 
population is found in the 
core of the Nanda Devi 
biosphere reserve. 


The general colour of 
the Bharal’s head and 
upper parts is brownish 
grey, often appearing 
slaty blue during winter. 
This seasonal colour 
variation provides excel¬ 
lent camouflage, making 
it difficult to tell them 
apart from their natural 
surrounding. When they 
sense danger, they usually 
stand stock still in an 
attempt to remain safe. 

The Blue Sheep is on an 
average three feet high at 
the shoulder, weighing 
between 35-70 kg. Smooth 
and rounded, the male 
Blue Sheep has horns that 
are about 80 cms. long, 
curving outwards and 
then backwards. The 
female horns are straight, 
slightly curved and only 
about 20 cms long. The 
horns of the male Bharal 


have a keel shaped edge 
along the inner side which 
is absent in the female 
horns. The horns of the 
male Bharal keep on 
growing throughout their 
lives. The size of the horn 
is considered an indicator 
of the age and the 
strength of the animal. 

The female Bharal is 
usually one-fourth to one- 
third the size of the male. 
Like goats and sheep, she 
has an udder with two 
teats. However, a male 
Blue Sheep has a black 
stripe along the middle of 
each flank and down the 
front of the legs, which is 
absent in the females. 

Are Bharal goats or 
sheep? Scientists are 
puzzled, since they show 
both, goat-like and sheep¬ 
like characteristics. There 
are distinct physical 
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dissimilarities between a 
Blue Sheep and a goat. 
While the Blue Sheep may 
possess scent glands in all 
of its four feet, a goat has 
glands only in its hind 
limbs. Moreover, the Blue 
Sheep also lacks the 
unpleasant odour which is 
so characteristic of goats. 
However, like goats, they 
have the ability and skill 
to climb heights. They can 
easily scale the most 
treacherous cliffs when 
they sense danger. 

The Blue Sheep usually 
inhabit altitudes upto 
16000 feet in summer. In 
winter they do not de¬ 
scend below 12000 feet 
and usually avoid forests, 
their main source of diet 


being coarse grass, moss, 
tiny shrubs, and also 
legumes. They graze 
mainly in the early morn¬ 
ings and late afternoons. 
During the middle of the 
day they settle down to 
rest in sheltered places 
with their legs folded 
beneath them, or with 
their front legs stretched 
forward—another goat¬ 
like trait. 

In summer, the Blue 
Sheep live in groups. The 
size of the group may vary 
from 10-50, or upto 200. 
These mixed groups 
contain males and fe¬ 
males. The older rams 
keep to themselves and 
join the females in the 
rutting season during 


November—December. 
After the rutting season is 
over, master rams again 
tend to separate from the 
mixed herds. The eve 
usually has her first 
offspring when she is 
three years old. The 
gestation period is about 
160 days, which means 
that the lambs are 
dropped at the commence¬ 
ment of summer when the 
maximum forage is 
available. 

Apart from man, the 
main predator of the 
Bharal is the now severely 
threatened snow leopard. 
In India, the Blue Sheep 
enjoys total protection 
under the Wildlife (Protec¬ 
tion) Act, 1972. 




fwapy atld pjtm x 

Svetha Venkatram (Is 

There was a girl Mini 
Who was very skinny, 

She had a pet cat 
Whose name was Thinny. 
Thinny the cat 
Put on Mini’s hat, 

And went to the market 
To buy a rat! 

Thinny the cat 






Bought the rat 
dsfa&tL? And then went to Mini 
To give her hat. 
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K ALU and Bellu 
were not only 
cousins, but also 
shared a common birth¬ 
day. Being pari of a joint 
family in a rural area, 
they grew up together 
right from their crib stage, 
as it were. The two were 
inseparable, and thick as 
thieves! They were always 
up to some mischief or the 
other, and were affection¬ 
ately called—‘Chalu-Alu’! 
Whenever their pranks 
annoyed their teachers in 
school, or the elders at 
home, both got punished 
together. However, it was 
Kalu—the more naughty 
of the two—whose ‘mon¬ 
key tricks’ invariably got 
the duo into trouble. 

It was when the boys 
were nine years of age 
that Bellu’s father decided 
to move over to Bombay to 
join an export business in 
partnership with one of 
his friends. It was a 
wrenching experience for 
the cousins. Bellu pleaded 
with his parents, “Can’t 
Kalu come along with us?” 

His father pacified him 
by saying, “Not now. Let’s 
first get settled in 
Bombay; then may be we 
could.” 

It took several months 
for Bellu to get usecfto 
living in a big city like 
Bombay. He missed the 
great outdoors of the rural 



"' hi¬ 
story: C.P. Belliappa 
Illustrations: 

Deepak Harichandan 

area, and felt miserably 
cooped up in a flat on the 
twelfth floor. He made 
new friends, but missed 
terribly, his cousin and 
best friend, Kalu. 

Two years later, Bellu’s 
parents decided to invite 
Kalu over to Bombay so 
that the two boys could 
celebrate their birthday 
together. It would also be 
an opportunity for Kalu to 
see Bombay for the first 
time. Bellu was beside 
himself with excitement, 
and started counting the 
days when Kalu would be 
arriving. 

When Kalu arrived, he 
was absolutely stunned 
and overwhelmed by the 
hectic pace of life in the 
metropolis. He kept 
repeating to Bellu, “How 
do you live in this place? 
There are no streams 
nearby where we could 
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catch fish and crabs. No 
fruit trees to climb. And, 
no buffaloes to ride!” 

One of Kalu’s die-hard 
habits was to carry a 
catapult at all times. He 
was a crackshot with this 
handy weapon. After a 
couple of days he was 
itching to use his catapult. 
One evening he told Bellu, 
“Let’s go downstairs. I’ll 
bring down some guavas 
from the tree in the com¬ 
pound of the next build- 
• }> 
ing. 

Bellu vehemently 
rejected the idea, “Kalu, 
that tree belongs to the 
Marfatia family who 
occupy the ground floor 
flat. Mrs. Marfatia gets 
very angry if anyone tries 
to pick fruits from it.” 

Later that evening the 
two cousins were passing 
by the compound with the 
guava tree which was 
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laden with ripe fruits. 
Kalu just couldn’t resist 
taking a shot at the fruits 
with his catapult. He 
persuaded Bellu to get 
inside the compound and 
wait near the guava tree 
while he brought down 
the guavas with his 
catapult standing outside 
the compound wall. He 
wanted Bellu to pick the 
fruits shot by him and 
rush out of the compound. 
He goaded Bellu, “Come 
on Bellu, don’t you re¬ 
member, we have done 
this so many times in our 
village. Stop being a 
darpok 

Kalu quickly brought 
down two luscious guavas 
with his amazing skill 
with the catapult. Howev¬ 
er, while the third fruit 
was being brought down, 
the stone shot past and 


pane. Immediately they 
heard a child cry; and in a 
flash Mrs. Marfatia came 
out and caught Bellu red- 
handed with the guavas. 
The broken glass had hurt 
her youngest child and the 
lady was absolutely 
furious. Bellu got not only 
a tongue lashing but also 
a good thrashing from 
Mrs. Marfatia! 

Mrs. Marfatia’s rage did 
not subside. A little later 
she brought a machete 
and started hacking the 
guava tree which, in her 
opinion, was the cause for 
vagabond boys to keep 
pelting stones. The guava 
tree was one of the only 
trees in that locality. 
When the neighbours 
realised what was hap¬ 
pening they all pleaded 
with Mrs. Marfatia to 
spare the guava tree. But 


to remove the object 
which, she believed, was 
dangerous to her chil¬ 
dren’s well-being. 

Within a few minutes 
all that was left of the 
beautiful tree was a fhree- 
foot stump. Both Kalu and 
Bellu felt absolutely 
miserable at having 
caused the cutting of the 
only greenery in the 
neighbourhood. Kalu who 
had taken trees for grant¬ 
ed because of his rural 
upbringing, now realised 
how precious a commodity 
trees were in a big city 
like Bombay. 

Kalu enjoyed his 
month’s stay in Bombay, 
but was highly remorseful 
at his actions responsible 
for Mrs. Marfatia felling 
the guava tree. 

Mrs. Marfatia herself 
later deeply repented her 




beautiful fruit tree, on 
which her four children 
had played everyday. 
Kalu left Bombay a few 
days before the monsoon 
was to set in. 

Within a couple of 
weeks of the monsoon 
showers starting, 

Mrs. Marfatia noticed to 
her amazement and 
absolute delight, a most 
wonderful sight. She 
found that the guava tree 
stump had put out a new 
shoot! She rushed to all 


her neighbours, loudly 
announcing, “Listen 
everybody, the guava tree 
is alive, the guava tree is 
alive!” 

A large crowd from the 
neighbourhood gathered 
to witness the guava tree 
literally breathing afresh. 
Everyone was thrilled 
that the guava tree would 
be back to its former glory 
soon. Bellu immediately 
sat down to write to his 
cousin to give him the 
wonderful news about the 



guava tree. 

When Kalu got the good 
news he jumped for joy. 

He wrote back to Bellu 
informing him that he had 
already started raising a 
nursery of guava seed¬ 
lings to send to Bombay so 
that Bellu could distribute 
them to all the buildings 
in his neighbourhood. He 
wrote in his letter— 'Let 
there be many guava trees; 
and please inform Aunty 
Marfatia that I have 
thrown away the catapult.' 
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RAMANUJAN 

TIIIJ MATHEMATICAL WIZARD 

or the (iFaVrntY 

Text: N.M. Khilnani 


R amanujan, the 

mathematician, 
who was born a 
hundred years ago was a 
genius extraordinary. His 
active work was spread 
over six years, but its 
implications and potential 
continue to be seen and 
made use of by mathema¬ 
ticians all over the world. 
Ramanujan was not born 
with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. He worked his 
way up amidst obstacles. 
Born on December 22, 
1887, Ramanujan’s father 
was an accounts clerk in a 
textile shop in 
Kumbakonam. He went to 
an ordinary school and 
was shy and lonely. What 
struck people immediately 
about him were his pene¬ 
trating intellect and 
sharpness of mind which 
were indicative of his 
absorbing interest in 
mathematics—interest 
which reached beyond the 
text-book and what was 
taught in the class. 

As a school boy, he 
could read on his own, 
Loney’s Trigonometry’; 
and books that he 
obtained from the college 
library, with the help of 


senior boys. 

He won some prizes in 
school for proficiency but 
his mind was soon filled 
with mathematics, to the 
exclusion of all else. He 
consistently scored full 
marks in his favourite 
subject, but fared so 
poorly in English and 
other papers that he could 
not study beyond matricu¬ 
lation. He could only say ‘I 
have studied up to F.A.’- 
the first university exami¬ 
nation, in those days. 

His inability to obtain a 
degree, angered his fa¬ 
ther, but his fond mother 
got him married, in all 
propriety. When 
Ramanujan arrived in the 
city of Madras in 1912, he 
was 24, poor, semi-educat¬ 
ed, jobless. Yet, he had by 
then contributed his 
mathematical paper on 
Bernoulli’s Numbers to 
the Journal of the Indian 
Mathematical Society 
which created a sensation 
in intellectual circles. 

In March 1913, when 
he found a job as clerk in 
the office of the Madras 
Port Trust, it was thanks 
to the influence of Mr Rao, 
Collector of Nellore. Rao 


had been influenced by 
Ramanujan’s brilliance in 
mathematics. The Chair¬ 
man, Sir Francis Spring, 
knew better; he saw in 
Ramanujan more of the 
mathematician than of a 
clerk. The encouragement 
that Mr Spring gave to an 
employee of his, was 
exemplary. Admiration 
based on true appreciation 
and full judgement came, 
when Prof.G.H.Hardy of 
Cambridge saw a sample 
of Ramanujan’s work in 
January 1913. This was 
by post; Ramanujan had 
written to Hardy in re¬ 
sponse to an article of 
Hardy’s which had ap¬ 
peared in a mathematical 
journal. But, said Hardy, 

‘a single look at them was 
enough to show that they 
could only be written by a 
mathematician of the 
highest class’. Hardy was 
on the teaching faculty of 
Trinity College in Cam¬ 
bridge. He did not stop at 
that; he sent out an 
invitation to this un¬ 
known Indian clerk to 
visit Cambridge and to 
work there—He thus was 
the first Indian to be 
invited Cambridge. The 
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second Indian was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Meanwhile, Ramanujan 
had moved over from the 
Port Trust to the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, having 
been made a Research 
student on a monthly 
stipend of Rs.75. Eventu¬ 
ally Ramanujan reached 
England in April 1914. He 
was received at the Lon¬ 
don docks by Prof.Neville 
of Cambridge himself. 
Almost immediately after 
joining the Trinity college, 
Ramanujan began to 
produce original papers. 
“He was showing me half 
a dozen new ones almost 
every day,” wrote Hardy. 
Soon, an intellectual 
partnership of an unusual 
kind developed between 
the two of them—one 
trained in Western meth¬ 
od of rationalism, the 
other self-taught and 
intuitive. 

The constant flow of 
ideas coming from his 
intuitive mind demanded 
hard work and 
Ramanujan was seen to 
be studying long and 
continuous hours, 
unmindful of food and 
sleep. 

Physical strain, com¬ 
bined with poor diet, 
began to tell on 
Ramanujan’s health. In 
1917 he was obliged to 
enter a nursing home in 
Cambridge. Thereafter, he 
was sent from place to 


place in England in search 
of better climate and 
facility. Doctors could not 
agree upon what ailed 
him, though Tuberculosis 
(TB) was suspected. He 
failed to recover. But, 
noticing his condition and 
the occasional fits of 
depression, Hardy and 
others thought that a visit 
to India might help. He 
was sent home in 1919. 
Meanwhile, Ramanujan 
had had distinctions 
conferred upon him, from 
many quarters. He was 
made Fellow of the Trinity 
College—the first Indian 
to be thus honoured. And, 
the Royal Society elected 
him Fellow in 1918; he 
was aged 30 at that time. 
Until recently, he re¬ 
mained the youngest ever 
to be made fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 
When the honour was 
announced, Ramanujan 
was too ill to attend the 
function. Seventy years 
ago he was the first 
Indian FRS. Whether he 
was ill or well, 

Ramanujan kept up his 
tempo of work. In fact, he 
used his mathematics as a 
pain killer, so to speak. 
For, it was during this 
time that some remark¬ 
able theorems and ideas 
flowed out of his dynamic 
and brilliant mind; the 
quality of his work was 
such that Hardy compared 
him with Jacobi and 


Euler. (Ramanujan had 
not been exposed to their 
work) Things like 
Rogers—Ramanujan 
Identities evolved out of 
Ramanujan’s work. 

Back in India, 
Ramanujan moved into 
santoria—from place to 
place but never recovered. 
He succumbed to what 
was confirmed as TB. Yet, 
it was from his death-bed 
that Ramanujan wrote to 
Hardy announcing his 
discovery of what he 
called, “mock theta func¬ 
tions’,” adding, ‘they enter 
into mathematics beauti¬ 
fully’. Ramanujan per¬ 
ceived beauty and ele¬ 
gance in numbers—very 
much like an artist. When 
he lay ill in a London 
nursing home, Hardy 
came to visit the patient. 
To cheer him up, Hardy 
told him, “I came by taxi, - 
no. 1729. What do you see 
in this? Rather dull?” 

Ramanujan propped 
himself up in bed and 
said, “No Hardy, it is a 
beautiful number; the 
smallest, which can be 
expressed as the sum of 
two cubes, in two different 
ways: 1729-10 9, also 
1 — 12 . 

The work that 
Ramanujan did is incom¬ 
prehensible to most mod¬ 
ern mathematicians even 
in 1994. The intricacies of 
his insight are such that 
even with the help of 
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computers, mathemati - 
cians who do research on 
him, cannot fully reach an 
understanding. Prof. A. 
Selberg of Princeton 
University (USA) consid¬ 
ers Ramanujan as his 
Guru, even though the 
two had never met. Prof. 
R.A. Rankin of Glas gow 
(UK) was initiated into 
the universe of 
Ramanujan by Prof. 

Hardy himself and Prof. 
George Andrews of Penn¬ 
sylvania (USA) is carrying 
forward the work on ‘mock 
theta functions’ which 
Ramanujan developed on 
his death bed. (All three, 
along with many others, 
came to India to pay 
homage to Ramanujan 


during the centenary 
celebrations in December 
1987. 

Glory of the highest 
kind descended on 
Ramanujan, but alongside 
was adversity and trage¬ 
dy. Himself a victim of 
TB, he did not live beyond 
32; his wife Janaki had to 
bear the burden ever 
since. She passed away in 
] 990 at the age of 93. 

Frustrated at college, 
borne down by early 
years of poverty, 
Ramanujan held his head 
high and his vision aloft; 
perseverance was as much 
his virtue as genius. 
Knowledge is a goddess 
that is demanding, though 
rewarding. When 


Ramanujan was returning 
to India in 1919, Hardy 
took care to write to the 
Registrar of the Madras 
University “He will return 
to India with a scientific 
reputation such as no 
Indian has enjoyed before 
and I am confident that 
India will regard him as 
the treasure that he is.” 
Prof. Hardy’s last letter 
to Madras University is 
the most fitting tribute. 

“It is difficult for me to 
say what I owe to 
Ramanujan. His originali¬ 
ty has been a constant 
source of inspiration to 
me ever since I knew him; 
his death is one of the 
worst blows I have ever 
had.” 
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Story: Debas 
Majumdar 


H E had achieved 
considerable suc¬ 
cess in India. Now 
he was making wave after 
wave abroad. An exhibi¬ 
tion of his paintings was 
held at San Francisco; he 
had earned laurels in 
England and now an 
international award at the 
Paris Annual Art Exhibi¬ 
tion. Biren Bose. His 
smiling photograph now 
appeared in several news¬ 
papers—dressed in kurta- 
pyjama, greying hair, a 
thick white beard. 

Rajiv took a close look 
at the photograph. Then 
he folded the newspaper 


and tossed it upon the 
carpet. Rajiv Mehra, only 
sixteen years of age, twice 
winner of the National 
Youth Art Competition, 
proudly chewed the end of 
a ball-point pen. He 
opened the palm of his 
right hand and glanced at 
it. “Fame...” he smiled, 
speaking to himself, “is 
clearly foretold in my 
hand...” He was a tal¬ 
ented, upcoming artist 
from New Delhi, already 
very proud of his 
achievements. 

“Rajiv,” Mum would 
often tease him, “stop all 
that day-dreaming about 


fame and money... they 
don’t mean a thing, you’ll 
find out someday...” 

“C’mon Mum,” he would 
boast like a proud bull¬ 
frog, “wait till I make it 
up there... I’ll lead the life 
of an Onassis or 
Rockefeller...” 

Rajiv Mehra had, 
infact, even visited En¬ 
gland on an art and 
cultural exchange tour. 
Yet, one of his teenage 
dreams had remained 
unfulfilled. He longed to 
meet a famous man— 
preferably a very famous 
painter! 

Rajiv’s friend, Sunita 
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Khanna, telephoned him 
one morning. “Hi Rajiv!'’ 
she chattered away excit¬ 
edly. “Have you heard the 
news that the famous 
Indian painter, Mr. Biren 
Bose is visiting New 
Delhi, next Sunday?’' 

“Wow, Sunita!” he 
exclaimed. “I’m going to 
meet him for sure...” 

“Iley... listen...” Sunita 
continued, “he’s going to 
stay at The Oberoi.” 

Rajiv could not believe 
what he had heard. He 
switched on his CD player 
and did a jig around the 
room. 

“One can never tell,” 
Rajiv said proudly. “After 
all Sir George Bernard 
Shaw was not wrong 
when he said that fame 
comes overnight!” He 
strutted about. “Who 
knows... a meeting with 
Biren Bose may well 
change my entire life...” 

Rajiv Mehra was more 
than dressed for the 
‘momentous’ occasion. A 
Dutch-brand shirt, French 
trousers, American make 
shoes, a new Swiss wrist- 
watch and a pair of 
swanky sunglasse!" 
found his neck, in styi 
He drove down in hi: 
father’s green car to 
hotel. He walked 
briskly to the re 
and enquired abq 
famous artist. 

“Just a minute 


the young girl behind the 
counter smiled. “Go right 
up...Room 708 to the left.” 

Rajiv’s heart beat faster 
and faster. Honestly, he 
had never been as excited 
in all his life. He even 
pictured his meeting being 
flashed in the newspaper, 
‘A famous artist meets a 
famous upcoming artist’. 

Room 708. He knocked 
boldly upon the door. 

“May I come in?” 

“Come right in, 
please...” came a soft- 
spoken reply. 

Rajiv carried with him 
1 a portfolio of some of his, 


best paintings. 

As Rajiv walked in, he 
was truly disappointed. 

A clean-shaven man 
who wore silver-rimmed 
spectacles welcomed hifti 
in. He was dressed in a 
white safari suit and he 
sat upon the edge of the 
bed. 

Had he made a 
mistake? 

“Excuse me... is this 
Biren Bose's room?” Rajiv- 
asked rather gently. 

"Yes, that’s right,” the 
man answered him po- 
litely^waying at the sofa. 
1!P leases ittio wn.. 
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“You’re hissec^g^p^ 
then?” Rajiv inquired. 
“How long do I have to 
wait before I get to see 
him?” 

“You’re not in a hurry, 
are you?” the gentleman 
asked him. 

“I’m afraid, I am,” Rajiv 
showed off his foreign 
wrist-watch. “You 
see...I’m myself a famous 
artist from New Delhi...” 

“Ah...I see,” the man 
dragged on his words. 
“R^jiv...Rajiv Mehra, did 
you say?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” Rajiv 
bragged on. “I have toured 
England on a cultural 
programme and won 
awards at the National 


twice...” 

“That’s.. .excellent...” 
the man paused, then 
continued, “simply excel¬ 
lent...” He turned his 
attention to Rajiv’s portfo¬ 
lio. 

“What is it that you’ve 
got there?” 

“Some of my famous 
paintings,” Rajiv spoke 
proudly, “for Biren Bose to 
see...” 

“You wouldn’t mind 
showing them to me, 
would you?” the man 
displayed the best of 
manners. “Soft drinks, tea 
or coffee?” 

“A coke would be fine...” 

Rajiv lit up a cigarette. 


Then he offered one to the 
gentleman. 

“No, thank you, I don’t 
smoke,” he said. “Do you 
drink as well?” 

“Sometimes... yes,” 
replied Rajiv, a bagful of 
ego. “I suppose all famous 
men and women do smoke 
and drink... it’s a kind of 
status symbol for the rich 
and famous, you know...” 

“Sorry, I don’t quite 
agree with you...” the man 
said firmly. 

“You do get a lot of 
publicity as Biren Bose's 
secretary, don’t you?” 
asked Rajiv rather 
jealously. 

“Here comes your coke,” 
the gentleman changed 
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Story: Cheryl Kao Illustrations: Chaitali Chatterjee 


‘W 


HY have we 
come here for 
the holidays, 
Ma?” Adesh asked his 
mother sulkily. “I have 
nothing to do here. I’m so 
bored!” 

His mother frowned at 
him. “How can you say 
that, son? Aren’t you 
happy here on the farm 
with Nana and Naani ? 
Don’t you enjoy their 
stories?” 

“Oh they’re okay,” 
Adesh shrugged, ‘‘but I 
need someone of my own 
age to play with.” 

“There are lots of young 
children around, Adesh, 
but I don’t see you making 
an effort to be friends with 

54 


them.” 

“If you mean those farm 
children Ma, it’s no won¬ 
der I can’t make friends. I 
see them walking barefoot 
with a slate, that’s all.” 

“That’s the way it is 
here, son. You are receiv¬ 
ing a different kind of 
education—school uni¬ 
forms, polished shoes, 
notebooks—but you can 
still learn a lot from these 
children,” his mother said. 

“Learn from them!” 
scoffed Adesh. “What can 
I learn?” 

“For one, you can learn 
to speak your mother 
tongue better. Then you 
can learn about the farm 
and the wildlife around. 



And as you leal 
teach them what you 
know about city life and 
other things,” she 
suggested. 

But Adesh refused to 
talk to any of the children 
who lived on his grandfa¬ 
thers’ farm. He kept aloof 
and went for walks on his 
own. There was one boy, 
Suresh, who seemed about 
his age. He had come to 
him and spoken in 
Marathi, but Adesh 
pretended that he didn’t 
understand and walked 
off. Suresh didn’t seem 
offended, and whenever 
Adesh passed him, he 
smiled and waved. 

Clearly, he was as anxious 
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I can get out,” Adesh few drops of rain on him. 


said aloud and scrambled He shut his mind to the 


to his feet. As he did so, he^ pain in his ankle and tried 
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As he raced away, he 
looked back to see if the 
snake was following him. 
In doing so, he stumbled 
over a rock and went 
flying into space. “He-e- 
elp!” he screamed. Then 
he landed fifteen feet 
below and lost conscious¬ 
ness. When he came to, he 
found himself lying at the 
bottom of a slope—no—it 
was not a slope. There 
was water just a few feet 
away from him and he 
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to inch upward. As he 
moved, he dislodged some 
gravel and he slipped back 
to where he had started 
from! Tears of frustration 
came to his eyes. 

Just then he heard a 
sound from the top and 
some mud fell on him. 
“Help! Help!” he cried. 
Relief washed over him as 
he saw a face peering over 
the side at him. Then 
there was a scrambling 
noise and in seconds, a 
boy was beside him. It 
was Suresh. 

“I followed you and saw 
you fall,” said Suresh. “I 
knew you must have gone 


hearing him groan with 
pain, he took his weight 
on his back and dragged 
himself upwards. Some¬ 
how, he found a path 
which was not slippery, 
and slowly, they emerged 
from the well. 

It was raining in 
earnest now and had 
become quite dark. Adesh 
looked down. “I thought 
I’d have to spend the day 
down there with the rain 
pouring on me!” he shud¬ 
dered. 

‘You wouldn’t have!” 
smiled Suresh reassur¬ 
ingly. ‘I’ve been watching 
you since you came to 


“Why have you been 
watching me?” asked 
Adesh curiously. 

“Because I’ve been 
wanting a friend of my 
own age for so long, and 
then you came, and some¬ 
how I knew when I looked 
at you, that we would 
have plenty in common.” 

Adesh stared at him. 

He thought of their differ¬ 
ent lifestyles, their differ¬ 
ent backgrounds and their 
different families. Then he 
saw the look in his 
rescuer’s eyes and he 
smiled. ‘You’re right! 
Perhaps we do have a lot 
to share with each other.” 


into this well, so I came 
running. Come on, I’ll 


j 


your grandparents’ place, And picking up the stick 
and I would have known Suresh had broken for 
help you out.” He helped Jj you were missing even if I him, he started hobbling 
Adesh to his feet, then jK» hadn’t seen you fall.” home with his new friend. 
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GIRLS 


Those who wish to enrol’ 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get pri¬ 
ority in enrolment.. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from, to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their membership-number. 


6935 

Nehaa Agarwal (11) 
Kalyani A/16 Nirala Nagar 
Lucknow 226020 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Painting, singing 
India, Germany 

6936 

Neha Narain (11) 

E 4/8 A, Model Town 
New Delhi 110009, India 
Reading, swimming 
Any country 

6937 

Abhilasha Mathur (10) 
K.E. 104 New Kavi Nagar 
Ghaziabad 201002 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Dancing, singing 
Australia, Japan 


6938 

Gayatri Mindolli (13) 
c/o Y.R. Mindolli 
Q.No. P 15/4 
Officers’ Mess, Nilgi 
Belgaum 591124 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, cycling 
U.S.A., Singapore 

6939 

Yondella (15) 
c/o Mr. Ovung 
Addl. Commissioner 
Tax Deptt. 

Dimapur 797112 
Nagaland, India 
Music, reading 
Any country 

6940 

Monica Jain (15) 


pin < -•r/i.m'W'WtMWAHJ**'. wiw ' 1 >» Wifr.r k* \. , »jr*i.r, i r~'<. 
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GIRLS 


CA-29 A, Shalimar Bagh 
New Delhi 110052, India 
Making friends, dancing 
Any country 

6941 

Daljit Kaur Sokhi (15) 
House No. 10 
Punjabi Refugee Colony 
Post Office Agrico 
Jamshedpur 
Bihar 831009, India 
Pen-friendship 
Any country 

6942 

Renu P. Bhatnagar (13) 
Deep Ashray 143, 

32nd Main 

5th Cross, J.P. Nagar 
1st Phase, Bangalore 
Karnataka 560078, India 
Sports, reading 
Any country 

6943 

Anu Bhatnagar (16) 

Deep Ashray 143, 

32nd Main 

5th Cross, J.P. Nagar 
1st Phase, Bangalore 
Karnataka 560078, India 
Singing, dancing 
Any country 

6944 

Ameeka Tulla (11) 
c/o Brig. M.S. Tulla 
H.Q. 18/Mtn. Bde 
c/o 99 A.P.O., India 
Painting, horse riding 
U.S.A. 

6945 

Megha Gupta (14) 

6/215, Sunder Vihar 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063, India 
Swimming, reading 
Any country 


6946 

Shreena Bhatia (13) 

H.No. 879, Sector 14 
Sonepat 131001, Haryana 
India 

Dancing, movies 
Switzerland, U.S.A. 

6947 

Sheetal Manchanda (13) 
Villa Bramcota 
Upper Gardens 
Swigi, Malta 
Coins, pen-friends 
Any country 

6948 

D. Aneesa Thasnim (16) 
Crescent School Staff Qrts. 
Sandalur, Madras 600048 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, painting 
Malaysia, IJ.S.A. 

6949 

Swati Gurdhar (11) 

11A/2 Old Rajender Nagar 
II Floor, New Delhi 110060 
India 

Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

6950 

Sarika Sachdeva (16) 

A-4 Derawala Nagar 
(Opp. Model Town) 

Delhi 110009, India 
Music, pen-friends 
Any country 

6951 

Shruti Jain (15) 

HJ-715, Housing Board 
Colony 

B.R.S. Nagar, Ludhiana 
Punjab, India 
Stamps, reading 
Other than India 


6952 

Ishita Sawhney (13) 
c/o Mr. P.L. Sawhney 
D-ll, Marg-13 
Ground Floor, Saket 
New Delhi 110017, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6953 

Uthra Ganesan (13) 

DG 11/33 B, Vikaspuri 
New Delhi 110018, India 
Reading, cycling 
Any country 

6954 

Rhythm Wadhwa (13) 

263 C.A. Apartments 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063, India 
Sports, painting 
Any country 

6955 

Swati Saxena (11) 

211-D-L-Road 
Near Ved Tailor 
Dehra Dun 248001 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Story writing, dancing 
Other than India 

6956 

Neha Ahtya (10) 

4-A Hardwar Road 
Sachdeva Colony 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 

Reading, cartoons 
India 

6957 

Radhika Joneja (13) 

144/2 Old Officers Colony 
Dhrangadhra 
Surendranagar 
Gujarat 363310, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 
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GIRLS 


6958 

Diksha Wason (10) 

2/2 B, Race Course Road 
Dehra Dun, Uttar Pradesh 
India 

Skating, writing letters 
Any country 

6959 

Ruchi (15) 

45, Mukherjee Nagar 
Near Tagore Park 
Delhi 110009, India 
Pen-friends, music 
India, Austria 

6960 

Mansi Agarwal (13) 

B-3/32 Safdarjang Enclave 
New Delhi 110029, India 
Reading, dancing 
U.S.A., Germany 

6961 

Panna P. Dabhi (12) 

D-175 IFFCO Colony 
Udaynagar 
Gandhidham, Kutch 
Gujarat, India 
Dancing, music 
Any country 

6962 

Pooja Patnaik (10) 
Swatantrapath Road 
Roshan-Mahali, 1st Floor 
Vasco-da-Gama 
Goa, India 
Reading, music 
U.S.A., Switzerland 

6963 

Mansi Vy (12) 

JD-8A, Pitampura 
Opp. Ashiana Apartments 
New Delhi, India 
Music, dance 
U.K. 


6964 

Milly Mena (14) 

I.N.V. Roing 
P.O. Roing 792110 
Dibang Valley 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Table tennis, making 
friends 
Any country 

6965 

Divleen Bhatia (10) 

D-36 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027, India 
Skating, music 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6966 

Surabhi Mukherjee (14) 
c/o Shefali Mukherjee 
Central Braille Press 
Raj pur Road 
Dehra Dun 248001 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Reading 
Any country 

6967 

Sonai Mandal (12) 

Qr. E/H-3 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Dist. Bokaro 825303 
Bihar, India 
Painting, dancing 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6968 

Shalini Chopra (12) 

C-65 Kirti Nagar 
New Delhi 110015 
Reading, writing 
India 

6969 

Anil Rajendran (11) 
d/o Capt. P. Rajendran 
Camp. Comdt., 


H.Q. Imtrat 
C/o 99 A.P.O., India 
Drawing, coins 
China, Saudi Arabia 

6970 

Ramar Jokirk (12) 

C/o The Principal 
V.K.V. Jirdin, P.O. Along 
West Siang Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh 791001, 
India 

Dancing, making friends 
Any country 

6971 

Arunima Chattoijee (13) 
D-716 Chittaranjan Park 
New Delhi 110019, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6972 

Jocelyn F. Fernandes (12) 
St. Joseph’s Convent 
Panchgani 
Dist. Satara 412805 
Maharashtra, India 
Dancing, swimming 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6973 

Athifa Fernandes (14) 

St. Joseph’s Convent 
Panchgani 412805 
Maharashtra, India 
Dancing, singing 
IJ.K.. India 

6974 

Amrutha Fernandes (14) 
St. Joseph’s Convent 
Panchgani 412805 
Maharashtra, India 
Dancing, skating 
U.K., India 
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BOYS 


6975 

Navin Mehra (14) 

H.No.109 (573) V & P.O. 

Qutabgarh 

Delhi 110039, India 

Stamps, collecting 

greetings cards 

Any country 

6976 

Dinesh Rana (14) 
s/o Shri Umed Singh Rana 
V & P.O.Qutabgarh 
H.No. 40 

Delhi 110039, India 
Stamps, stickers 
Any country 

6977 

Bhupender Gahlaut (14) 
H.No.580, V & P.O. Nangloi 
Delhi 110041, India 
Stamps, stickers 
Any country 

6978 

Arun Agarwal(15) 

9-B Sutaria Apartments 
Gordhanwadi Hills 
Maninagar 
Ahmedabad 388008 
Gujarat 

Drawing, arithmetic 
India 

6979 

Anil ManchangKhonju(14) 
Govt. Secondary School 
Thrizino, Class IX 
West Kameng 
Dist. Bomdila 
Assam, India 
Badminton, stamps 
Any country 

6980 

Raghav J.(13) 
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1235, 6th Cross 
J.P.Nagar, I Phase 
Bangalore 560078 
Karnataka, India 
Singing, sports 
Any country 


Sanganoor, Rathinapur 
P.O. Coimbatore 641027 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins, pen-friends 
Other than India 

6986 


6981 

Martin Gladstone (14) 
s/o Mr. H. Gladstone 
9/11 Golf Links Road 
Jawaharnagar 695041 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Tennis, reading 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6982 

D. Dinesh (16) 

S/o Dr. Devandran 
15, Tooveypuram 
9th Street 
Tuticorin 628003 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6983 

Jitender (16) 

SDM School, Room No. 138 
Sonepat, Haryana 131001 
India 

Movies, sports 
Any country 

6984 

Atin Gupta (16) 

29 Khanna Bldg. 

New Rohtak Road 
New Delhi 110005, India 
Photography, basketball 
Mauritius, Switzerland 


Bishal Bagdas (16) 
c/o Mr. S.K. Bagdas 
Ministry of Communication 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Pen-friends 
Any country 

6987 

Arghya Banerjee (14) 

52 Darwick Jungle Road 
Bhadrakali 
Dist. Hoogly 712232 
West Bengal, India 
Reading, drawing 
China, U.S.A. 

6988 

Manoj Ramesh (15) 

No. 63 Sundara Murthy 

Nilayam 

Near IOB 

Commercial Road 

Ootacamund 643001, 

Tamil Nadu 

Dances, games 

India 

6989 

MAbhinandan (16) 

A 1-59 11th Main Road 
2nd Street, Annanagar 
Madras 600040 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Music, reading 
India, Germany 

6990 


6985 

M. Daniel Frederick (13) 
252 A/1 Kandaswamy 
Gounder Street 
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R. Suraj Kumar (13) 

S. S.S.V.P. Srisailam 
P.O. Nandi, Calicut 
Kerala, India 



Stamps, cricket 
Peru, Finland 

6991 

Sunny (9) 

D-38 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027, India 
Coins 

Any country 

6992 

Nishant Maha (16) 

C-3 Nepa Nagar 
Dist. Khandwa 
M.P. 450221, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6993 

Siddharth M. (14) 

Type T, V-3 T.A.P.S. 
Colony 

Dist. Thane, Maharashtra 
India 

Arts, music 
Any country 

6994 

Pulak Baneijee (13) 
c/o Mr. P.K. Banerjee 
Khairda, Raj gram 
P.O. Kharagpur 721301 
Dist. Midnapore 
West Bengal, India 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., Bhutan 

6995 

Sandeepto Datta (13) 

7/2 O.C. Colony 
Rajgangpur 770017 
Dist. Sundargarh 
Orissa, India 
Badminton, reading 
Japan 

6996 

K. Padmachand Jain (14) 


BOYS 

24, Nat Chiappa Street 
Mylapore, Madras 600004 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Computers, reading 
Any country 

6997 

Pritam Mangalorecar (15) 
Viegas Building (Upstairs) 
Near Rizvi Chambers 
Panjim, Goa, India 
Stamps & coins 
Iceland 

6998 

G.Rohit (14) 

14, Indira Nagar 
Nalwar Layout 
Rathnapuri 
Coimbatore-27 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6999 

Shrawan (16) 

221, Reshab Shri House 
Commercial Complex 
Ranj it Nagar, Delhi 110008 
India 

Making friends, singing 
Any country 

7000 

Gaurav Virmani (15) 

79 Neel Kamal Apts. 

H-3 Vikas Puri 
New Delhi 110018, India 
Pen-friendship, cycling 
Any country 

7001 

Ankur Kumar (14) . 

25/108 Shakti Nagar 
Delhi 110007, India 
Studying, sports 
U.S.A. 


7002 

Ishan Sethi (11) 

G-27, Kirti Nagar 
New Delhi 110015, India 
Cricket, studying 
Germany 

7003 

Anand Sairam (13) 

199 R.P.S Sheikhsarai 
Phase 1, New Delhi 110017 
India 

Tennis, music 
India, U.S.A. 

7004 

Anoop Jayaraj (13) 

Roll No.2866, Dorm 09 
Sainik School 
Kazhakootam 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Reading, gardening 
Any country 

7005 

A. Sivaraman (13) 

59/2 Nav Sahayadri 
Housing Society 
Nav Sahayadri Post Office 
Karve Nagar 
Pune 411052 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Germany, U.K. 

7006 

Sukhpreet Singh (13) 
Kothi No. 1157 
^ha§e 3-B-2, S.A.S. Nagar 
Mohah 160059 
Punjab, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

700 ( 7 

Abul Habib 03) 
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c/o Mini Shoe Store 
Bamunparamore 
P.O. Bemari 
Dist. Burdwan 
West Bengal, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

7008 

Alex P.Thomas (15) 

Roll No. 2747 
Shivaji Juniors 
Sainik School 695585 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Martial arts, reading 
Any country 

7009 

S.Raza Akhtar (14) 
c/o Safi Akhtar 
Gandhi Smarak 
Tilothu 821312, Rohtas 
Bihar, India 
Painting, stamps 
Any country 

7010 

Suresh Kumar (10) 
TAPS Colony 
Type 1 W/4, Post TAPS 
Dist. Thane 401504 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

7011 

Dinesh K. (11) 

TAPS Colony 

Type l/W-4, Post TAPS 

Dist. Thane 401504 

Maharashtra, India 

Stamps 

Any country 

7012 

Jangehuk Tashi (11) 

62 


BOYS 

Chang Gangakha Primary 
School 

Class V-A, Thimphu, 

Bhutan 

Music 

U.S.A., France 

7013 

Abhishek Thakore (!2) 

302 A/B Sonakiran 
Kanderpada, Dahisar (W) 
Bombay 400068, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

7014 

Anand Sharma (16) 

7/7 Old Double Storey 
Lajpat Nagar IV 
New Delhi 110024 
Making friends, chess 
India 

7015 

Debjyoti Das 
Mahapatra (15) 
c/o Dubai Ch. Das 
Mahapatra 
Hijli Co.op. Society 
Kharagpur 721306 
West Bengal, India 
Making friends, cricket 
India 

7016 

T. Namgay (15) 

K.M.T. Printing Works 
Post Box No. 612 (GPO) 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Pen-friendship, music 
Any country 

7017 

Gopal S. Shivpuja (15) 

No. 15, 4th Block 
Subramanya Swami 
Temple Street 


Kunaara Park West 
Bangalore 560020 
Karnataka, India 
Fashion designing, horse 
riding 

Any country 

7018 

Tashi Wangchuk (11) 
Bikhar Primary School 
Class V 

Trashigang P.O. 

East Bhutan, Bhutan 
Singing, dancing 

U. S.A. 

7019 

Shibli Nomani (16) 
E-III/278-279, Sector II 
Aliganj, Lucknow 226020 
Uttar Pradesh, Tndia 
Pen-friends, music 
India 

7020 

Taingam Wangsu (14) 

V. K.V. eJairampur 
P.O. Jairampur 
Changlang Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh 792121 
India 

Football, martial arts 
Any country 

7021 

Feroze P. Abubaker (15) 
Ansal English School 
Perimpilavu 

P.O. Karikkadu, Trissur 
Kerala, India 
Stamp collecting, movies 
Any country 

7022 

Shahnawaz P.H. (16) 

P.M. House 
Geneshamangalu P.O. 
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Vadanapally, Trissur Dist. 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, football 
Any country 

7023 

R. Seshadri (15) 

s/o K.S. Rama Iyengar 
, 4 Eswaran Koil Street 
Gobi Chettipalayam 
Tamil Nadu 638452, India 
Drawing, chess 
Australia, Germany 

7024 

K.P. Nimal Raj (12) 
16/2021 T & R Cross road 
Thopupumpady 
Pallurutty P.O.. Kochi 
Kerala, India 
Coins, sports 
Norway, Romania 

7025 

Karan Seam (13) 

S/o Mr. A.K. Seam 
Prem Cottage, Sanjauli 
Shimla 171006 
Himachal Pradesh, India 
Playing, music 
Germany, Japan 

7026 

S. V.M Satish (10) 

No.35, 1st Avenue 
Indira Nagar, Adyar 
Madras 600020 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins, stickers 
Any country 

7027 

Nipum Madan (9) 

683 Parmanand Colony 
(West) 

Near Tagore Park 
Delhi 110009, India 


BOYS 

Stamps & coins 
Japan, India 

7028 

Gopalakrishnan (1(5) 

Y-30G ‘IT Sector 12 
Noida 201301 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Canada, U.K. 

7029 

Siddharth Jain (10) 

E C 18, Inderpuri 
New Delhi 110012, India 
Cricket, stamps 
India, U.S.A. 

7030 

Kran Kangiang (14) 

V.K.V. Jairarnpur 
Dist.Chungking 
Arunachal Pradesh 792121 
India 

Reading, dancing 
Any country 

7031 

M.S. Sarfaraz Khan (14) 
F-l/23 Rishi Nagar 
Ujjain, M.P., India 
Stamps, cricket 
Any country 

7032 

Akepi Jinggi Ehili (12) 
V.K.V. Roing 
Dist. Dibang Valley 
Arunachal Pradesh 792110 
India 

Sports, stamps 
Any country 

7033 

Karan (16) 

G 21/2 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027, India 


Movies 
Any country 

7034 

Ajit Jain (15) 

Seth Ratan Lai 
Rajan Rajya 
Kharida Main Road 
Kharagpur 
West Bengal. India 
Swimming, painting 
Any country 

7035 

Sabu Rahman M. 1 15) 
s/o Mr. M.A. Rahman 
Mecheery (H) 

Thurakal Transport 
Manjeri, Malappuram 
Kerala, India 

Stamps & coins, travelling 
Any country 

703(5 

P. Muruli 1 15) 

No.l, South Canal 
Bank Road, Mandavoli 
Madras 600028 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Letter writing, reading 
li.S.A.,»Japan 

7037 

Debopriyo Banerjee (11) 

6 Sarat Chetterjee Lane 
P.O. Bhadreswar 
Dt. Hooghly 712124 
West Bengal, India 
Stamps & coins 
Brazil, Italy 

7038 

Mobin K.M. (15) 

2(546 Rajaji House 
Sainik School 
P.O. Kazhakootam 
Thiruvananthapuram 
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Kerala, India 
Reading, cycling 
Any country 

7039 

Jasdeep Singh Kohli (15) 
28/19 East Patel Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Stamps & coins 

U. S.A., Australia 

7040 

Nani Tade (12) 
c/o Principal 

V. K.V. Balijan, P.O. Balijan 
Papumpare Dist 
Arunachal Pradesh 791123 
India 

Sports, music 
Japan, Singapore 

7041 

Rohit Chhiber (9) 
c/o Lt.Col. Pran Chhiber 
AQMG (Works), HQ 4 Corps 
c/o 99 A.P.O., India 
Football, video games 
U.S.A., U.K. 

7042 

Yogi Bhatia (8) 

7-C (Pkt D), Phase III 
Deep Enclave, Ashok Vihar 
Delhi 110052, India 
Stamps, playing 
Russian Federation, France 

7043 

Upvan Bhatia (10) 

7-C, Pkt.D, Phase III 
Deep Enclave, Ashok Vihar 
Delhi 110052, India 
Stamps & coins 
U.S.A., U.K. 

7044 

Gopal S. Shivptya (15) 


BOYS 

No. 15, 4th Block 
Kumara Park West 
Bangalore 560020 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps & coins , 

Any country 

7045 

KejangTonge Sinjaji (14) 
c/o Principal 
V.K.V. Balijan 
P.O. Balijan 
Dt. Papun Pare 791123 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Reading, swimming 
Any country 

7046 

Thukten Wangchuk (13) 
Tashiyagtse Primary 
School 

P/o Chorten Cora 
Eastern Bhutan, Bhutan 
Football, writing letters 
Japan, U.S.A. 

7047 

Joseph Thomas (13) 

37 ‘K’, No. 3rd Street 
Ashoknagar 
Bangalore 560025 
Cricket, football 
India 

7048 

R. Prithvi Raj (14) 
s/o Capt. R. Rajendran 
Camp Comdt. 

HQ IMTRAT 
c/o 99 A.P.O., India 
Stamps & coins 
Peru, U.K. 

7049 

Utpal Das (15) 
c/o Dr JR .C.Das 
P.O.Charduar 784103 


1/C Charduar Hospital 
Dist. Sonitpur 
Assam, India 
Kung-fu, photography 
Hong Kong, Japan 

7050 

Bonny (15) 

s/o Col. N.D. Singh 

28, INF DIV.SIG REGT. 

c/o 56 A.P.O., India 

Music, squash 

Any country 

7051 

Keki Yomcha (11) 
c/o Principal 
V.K.V. Sunpura 
P.O. Sunpura 
Dt. Lohit 792111 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Studying, painting 
Any country 

7052 

Jojo James (16) 

Kailas Nagar K-31 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala 695004 
Stamps, games 
India 

7053 

G.S.Vinayak (13) 

60, Devaraj Mahal 
Bazaar Street, Gobi 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Table tennis, chess 
U.S.A. 

7054 

Bijay Rai (!6) 

Motithang High School 
Class IX, Sec. D 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Cricket, football 
Any country 
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More than six 
thousand dolls 
from over eighty 
countries 
throw open a 
window on the 
world— 



This unique 
collection of 
costume dolls 
presents 
a cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world 



Bride from Kerala 


A project of the Children's Book Trust 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110 002. 
Open 10 a.m.~6 p.m. Monday closed. 




Light 





Big size • Price: 15/-each • Postage: SI -each 
• Postage free on 4 or more *10% off on full set 


Children's 

Science Library 


Specially created for young readers 
between the ages of 7 and 11 


This fully illustrated unique library is packed with 
fascinating information on all topics of science. 

FEATURES 

✓ Carefully choeen text & Illustrations 

✓ Simple A understandable language 

✓ Every book complete In Itself—can be bought eeperetely 

Universe 

This book will answer to questions like: What is space? Why do 
stars twinkle? How did the universe originate? What are planets? 
What is black hole and Jupiter’s great red spot? How does the 
Rocket work? and many more such questions. 

* All other books similarly capable of answering such questions 
related to its subject. 


• Development ol Chemistry 

• Electricity and Magnetism 

• Environment and Pollution 

• iiceand Movement 

• Minerals and Metals 

• Scientists and Inventions 


Animal Kingdom 
Plant Kingdom 
Lite on Earth 
Human Body 
Universe 
Communication 


Earth 

Light 

Transport 

Energy 

Sound 



i AH. Wheeler's end Higginbotham's Railway 


Is throughout India or ask by V.P.P. from: 


fc PUSTAK MAHAL ,10-B, Net^ji Subhash Marg, New Delhi-110 002, Ph: 3268292-93,3279900 

UJ Branches: • 22/2 Mission Road. Bangalore-560 027 Ph: 223402S • 23-25 Zaoba Wadi, Thakuidwar, Bombay-400 002 


Ph: 2010941.2053387 ■ Khernka House, Ashok Rajpath, Patna-800 004 Ph: 653644 























































Y. O. U. R. 
P. A. G. E. S. 


M Y seven-year-old 
brother was 
sitting in the 
drawing-room with a 
group of friends. They 
were all crowded around a 
table, discussing some¬ 
thing very seriously. 
“What’s up?” I asked. 
They fell silent and 
looked at one another. 
“Upto some mischief?” 
“Shall we tell her?” my 
brother whispered to his 
friends. “She’ll find out 
anyway.” 

“In that case, okay,” 
answered one. “She might 
actually come in handy.” 
This was curious. 

“I smell something fishy 
going on in here,” I 
remarked. 

“Ah! That must be the 
aquarium in the zoo we’re 
going to build,” my 
brother smiled. 

“Zoo! What do you 
mean? Who’s building a 
zoo?” 

“We are,” he replied. 
“Who’s we?” 

“Us, of course,” he said, 
looking around at his 
friends. “And now ‘we’ 
means you too.” 

“Well...” 

“Please, Didi ,” they all 
said together. “We need 
someone just like you.” 

“Er... okay,” I said, a bit 
overwhelmed. 

“Heh, heh, smart 
move,” whispered some- 



Story: Swapnil Sinvhal (17) 

Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 

one to my brother. “That was not funny! 1 


“Imagine getting a sister 
to agree with you!” 

‘Oh! We’U see about 
that,’ I thought. 

‘This is a brilliant 
idea,” I began. “But where 
are you going to build this 
zoo?” 

“At home, of course,” 
my brother replied 
casually. 

“At home?! But there 
isn’t enough room here.” 

“Don’t worry,” said a 
bright kid. ‘Verhaps the 
gorillas will let you share 
their room.” 


said, angrily. 

“Didi, don’t be a spoil¬ 
sport!” 

The next day, we all 
filled out forms stating 
that we were members of 
The Children’s Zoo Build¬ 
ing Society’. After that, 
the children showed me a 
list of animals they 
wanted to keep. I looked 
at it for a minute. 

“Too many animals,” I 
told them. ‘There won’t be 
enough space for all of 
them.” 

“Suppose Mummy, 
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Papa and you moved out 
and lived in the 
verandah?” 

“No, not even then,” I 
said, firmly. 

“Then, we all could keep 
a few animals each,” 

' suggested someone. 

“Brilliant idea,” they all 
chorused. 

“I’ll keep the monkeys.” 

“And the kangaroos are 
for me.” 

“Giraffes and pandas, 
please.” 

These kids were really 
serious. I would have to do 
some hard thinking. 

“Silence,” I ordered. “If 
we keep all the animals in 
different places, they will 
be too lonely.” 

“We'll bring them out to 


Y. O. U. R. 

P. A. G. E. S. 

play in the park every 
evening.” 

“Imagine bringing lions 
and tigers to the park.” 

“Not lions and tigers, 
Didi, but we can always 
bring giraffes and 
kangaroos.” 

Each statement of mine 
was dealt with similarly— 
it was instantly discarded. 
I was the one who was 
getting discouraged. Then 
I played my trump card. 

“Building a zoo needs a 
lot of money. Where will 
we get it from?” 

“We’ll pool our pocket 
money.” 

“Besides, we’ll get some 
money from the people 
who buy tickets to soe our 
zoo,” observed a budding 


economist. 

These kids were too 
smart for me. 

“You have no experi¬ 
ence,” I pointed out. 
“Experience is very 
important.” 

That set them thinking 
for a while. I congratu¬ 
lated myself on my 
success. 

“But, of course! You’ll 
help us out, Didi ,"my 
brother said, snapping his 
fingers. 

“I’d love to,” I smiled. 
“But I’ve got to study a 
lot.” It was a lame 
excuse—I hardly ever 
opened my textbooks, but 
it had achieved the de¬ 
sired effect. The children 
now looked perfectly 
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discouraged. 

“I have an idea,' 1 said a 
boy, suddenly. 

Oh, no! 

“My mother says that 
practice makes you per¬ 
fect. So how about practis¬ 
ing with small animals 
first, and then we could go 
on to the larger ones?” he 
said. 

The idea was received 
with warmth. 

A girl in pony-tails 
stood up and said, “I have 
some experience of that 
kind.” 

She looked around. 
Convinced that she had 
everyone’s attention, she 
continued, “I have plenty 
of ants at home and 
they’re my friends. I just 
sprinkle some sugar on 
the floor and say some 
magic words. The ants 
come to me within five 
minutes.” 

“Huh!” said a bully. 
“Ants will go wherever 
they find sweet things. 
What has friendship got to 
do with this?” 

“Friendship has every¬ 
thing to do with this. The 
ants never bite me, you 
know,” she replied, not to 
be outdone. 

“Stop fighting,” I said. 

“Anyway, taming ants 
is no big deal,” the bully 
argued. 

“Why not?” countered 
the girl’s elder brother. 
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“We could open up a sepa- matchboxes behind him. 
rate “ANT SECTION” in the “What are you hiding 
zoo.” behind your back?” I 

The idea was immediately asked, in a voice befitting 
approved of. It was then an elder sister, 
decided that each kid would “Ssh!Come, I’ll show 
adopt a small animal and you,” he whispered, 
bring it along to the next I followed him into our 
meeting of The Children’s room. He put the match- > 
Zoo Building Society. boxes on my pillow. 

My brother asked Mummy “ Didi, please may I 
and Papa if he could keep a have your pencil-box?” he 
dog or a cat or at least a said sweetly, 

rabbit. The request was “Why don’t you use youi 

firmly turned down and he own?” 
sulked all day. “Because I can’t find it. 

In the evening, he had a Please, Didi.” 
suspicious self-satisfied For a change, I agreed, 

smile on his face. I noticed I emptied my pencil-box 
that he was hiding a few and was just about to givi 
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Sometimes, believing 
becomes very difficult. 
Believing in yourself—in 
the goodness of others—or 
even the ultimate truth 
that there is order, tran¬ 
quility and happiness in 
all the chaos that is the 
world. 

Last year, when it was 
time to flash the Your 
Pages special issue before 
all of you like a wonderful 
Diwali gift, full of the 
flavour of festival sweets 
and the excitement of 
sparklers and fireworks, 
Earth, she shook and so 
violently that villages and 
villagers in Maharashtra 
were wiped out in seconds. 
Even in that hour of 
darkness we found our 
little rays of sunshine and 
belief came easier and 
faster than doubts and 
despair. 

A year fled swiftly by 
and as the festival season 
began creeping upon us, 
unbidden crept out 
plague—riding the poor 
unsuspecting rat’s back. It 
was not so much the fear 
of the deadliness of the 
disease itself, as much as 
the shock that it could 
resurface that sent the 
nation into a tizzy. 

We are but a few years 


into the 21st century with 
our own set of hi-tech 
ailments—ranging from 
pollution to cancer and 
AIDS—as though that 
were not enough, there 
came the rodent-wrapped 
gift from the past. If belief 
be shaken at times such 
as these—can we really be 
blamed? 

And yet belief tested, is 
belief at its best! It is 
those whose lives do not 
move forward in “set 
patterns” that reassure 
you that there is dignity 
and life even in denial, 
distress or deprivation. 

Above all it establishes 
that you are a link in the 
chain of belief and each 
link individually, is as 
important as the whole. 
That when your belief 
sags, it is the taut tug of 
the others which reminds 
you that however low you 
feel, you cannot go under 
and attempt to pull others 
with you. 

So, in circumstances 
such as these, when words 
seem a mockery and 
celebrating the festival of 
lights ironical, remember 
it is the positive acts that 
wipe out the negative. 

Children’s World is 
privileged in that sense. 
Every time somewhere 
something nosedives, the 
tremendous faith of its 
readers, their inherent 


belief that all will be and 
is well in their world— 
Children’s World, keeps it 
high in the sky. Take the 
50 - odd Y.O.U.R. 
P.A.G.E.S. this time. If 
they are not a collective 
representation of the tiava 
rasas or nine emotions 
known to man—then 
emotion and belief have 
probably been wiped out 
from the face of the Earth. 
Love, hate, fear, sorrow, 
anger, tenderness, caring 
you will find it all in these 
pages in the very celebra¬ 
tion of the festival of 
mankind and his/her 
interaction with the world 
around him/her—animals 
included. 

The resolute faith 
displayed by our young 
and talented contributors 
to this issue, in their 
quest for the rightness of 
things, only reaffirms our 
belief that however chaot¬ 
ic the conditions around 
them, children, the very 
core of humanity, never 
lose their inherent faith. 
With a treasure like that 
within each ofyou,Read- 
ers and Writers,it should 
be no problem at all to 
light up a truly wonderful 
Diwali. 

Have a lovely time... 
reading... and... sharing... 

God bless you. 


Editor 
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it to him when I froze. 
Half a dozen caterpillars, 
each fatter and uglier 
than the rest were crawl¬ 
ing all over my bed. 

My brother took my 
pencil-box and began to 
put the horrible creatures 
in it. 

“Oh no, you don’t,” I 
said, snatching it back. 

“Please, Didi ,” he said, 
putting on a sugary smile. 
“For the sake of our zoo, 
can’t you sacrifice a little 
pencil-box?” 

“No. You’re asking for 
too much.” 

“Then I’ll keep them in 
your drawer.” 


“Take these creepy 
things away before I ...” 

“Not so loud, Didi. If 
Mummy hears us ...” 

We heard footsteps 
coming towards our room. 
The caterpillars were 
hastily shoved back into 
the matchboxes and 
pushed under the bed. 

Just in time, too. 
Mummy walked in with a 
slightly worried look on 
her face. 

“I wonder if you chil¬ 
dren know anything about 
the missing matchboxes. I 
found the matchsticks 
strewn all over the 
kitchen but there was no 


sign of...” 

She bent down to pick 
up a matchbox that was 
peeping out from under 
the bed. My brother and I 
closed our eyes and pre¬ 
pared for the worst. 

At the next meeting of 
The Children’s Zoo Build¬ 
ing Society, the children 
came with long faces and 
no animals. Their parents 
seemed to agree with our 
parents’ views regarding 
the entertainment of 
wildlife at home. 

I, as always, look at the 
brighter side of life. Now I 
don’t have to share my 
room with a gorilla. 
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; IT’S RAINING CATS 

AND DOGS 

Joe George (11), Ar\Ju George (6) 
Dubai, U.A.E. 


Joe George (11) 
Dubai, U.A.E. 


1 WAS very upset 
that my cousin had 
not come for my 
birthday party. But he 
came half an hour later, 
panting and gasping. He 
gave me a gift, a gift I 
would not forget. It was a 
glass box inside which 
were three cute puppies. 
As they were partially 
blind, they went from here 
to there bumping, against 
the sides of the box. I 
thanked my cousin from 
the bottom of my heart. 

That was the story 
three years ago. Now the 
puppies have grown big 
and smart. They all have 
pedigree certificates. I will 
never forget the moment 
my cousin gave the three 
little wonders to me. 


It’s raining cats and dogs 
Why couldn’t 
it rain 

lollipops? ^ 

Thunder, 

lightning, all 

ablaze. 0 

Cries of toads 

and croaks of frogs. . 

Come on, rain 0 

Come on, rain 

I want to see it pour again. 

Flowers and buds will 

bloom a lot 

and cars will splash the 
water. 


✓ 


S 

✓ 




fl Joe George (11) 
Dubai, UA.E. 


A purple spotted elephant 
Started school today 
And he felt that school 
Was cooler than the pool 
Until he saw our Physics Sir 
Spanking our dear monitor. 




In his eyes lie your dreams fulfilled. 
In your hands, his future. 
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turns 21. The Children's Gift Growth Fund. One day your child 
will thank you for it. 


1 4% Dividend? 
Bonus every 
3 years. 
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Lina Acca Mathew (17) Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 


Mavelikara 


Y OU people out 
there will never 
know how much I 
had longed for a dog. 1 
wanted her to be a 
sweetie-pie, with a velvety 
brown nose and honey- 
coloured eyes, and long 
hair dangling to her very 
feet. I would call her Silky 
Sugar, the perfect idea of 
my dog. 

I waited and waited, my 
prospects of ever owning 
my sugar baby growing 
dimmer with each passing 
year. Finally, in utter 
desperation, I abandoned 
the thought of Silky, and 
swore on my sixteenth 
birthday to possess any 
pup that I could lay my 
12 


hands on. The pure joy, the ec- 

I didn’t have to wait for stasy of that sublime 
long. When I was sixteen moment was denied to 
years and five days old, me! 

Pa walked merrily into I had seen a monster in 

my room with my belated that basket, with a 
birthday present—some- Chihuahua’s head, a 

thing in a white wicker bulldog’s hairless body, 
basket, decorated with red and chow’s furry tail—one 
bows. “It’s a dog created of Pa’s failures in genetic 

by us, a test-tube dog,” he experiments! Ugh! 
said. How I finally got recon- 

Pa is a genetic scientist, ciled to the opposite of my 
a real brain. I was so sure dog is another story. My 
it was the cute silky that I boohoos were the evening 
leapt sky-high with music for Pa’s and Ma’s 

shrieks of delight, snatch- ears. Tantrums and 
ing away the basket from scenes on the daughter’s 
Pa’s hands. Reverently I part reigned supreme in 
pulled back the cloth to the household. I could not 
behold a sleeping pup... bear to touch that thing, 
and I fainted right away. It became Ma’s job every- 
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day to feed it and clear up 
the goo in the basket. I 
transferred the Thing’s 
quarters from my room to 
the kitchen (where I 
seldom go). 

In one of my better 
moods, Inamed it ‘Griffin’, 
which was thankfully 
assented to by my 
distraught Pa and Ma, 
because in one of my 
worst moods, I had named 
the beast The Dunce’, 
‘Frankenstein’, ‘Loch Ness 
Monster’ and whatnot. I 
shudder to think of them 
now. Oh, my poor darling, 
Griffin! How could I have 
been so cruel? 

The pup was a clumsy 
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oaf. From his wee little 
head hung big, drooping 
ears that touched the 
ground. This was the bane 
of his life, as he was 
always tripping over them 
and upsetting things, thus 
earning a string of 
undecipherahles from me. 
When I cooled down a bit, 

I named the Thing, Griffin 
the Dumbo. Indeed, many 
a time I pushed him off a 
high table, just to see if he 
could fly, for if Disney had 
created a flying elephant 
in a film, perhaps Pa, the 
modern genius, could 
create a flying dog by 
merely dabbling with 
genes. 


Yet a vow is a vow. I 
was forced to take the pup 
to keep my promise of 
keeping any pup I could 
get. Of course, I hadn’t 
bargained for this mon¬ 
grel, but, on the whole, 
the thing was a plum. 
Gradually I began to care 
less and less about his 
appearance, and more and 
more about the sweetness 
of his character. 

Initially he had a go 
with everyone in the 
family. Despite the occa¬ 
sional pats bestowed on 
him. Pa he found too 
brainy for his uncouth 
little mind, and Ma, 
though she smelt like the 
most delicious thing in his 
doggy world, was always 
shooing him out of the 
kitchen. I guess he found 
in me a most wonderful 
friend to gambol around 
with, for if I was not 
playing tennis, I was 
exploring the highways 
and lanes of the city. 

Sure, I treated him cru 
ellv, pushing him over 
ledges to see if he could 
fly, rocking him in my old 
cradle just for fun, putting 
earphones over his ears to 
make him hear blaring 
music from the music 
system. If the SPCA had 
been functioning in our 
area, I bet I would be in 
jail now. 

In spite of my ill-treat¬ 
ment, Griffin still adored 






me. I was the one great 
model in his life to copy. 
He bore his ill-treatment 
manfully, and even en¬ 
joyed it. His black eyes 
seemed to plead to me, 
“Please do it once more”, 
which I did, with sadistic 
delight. 

Then one day, I saw 
him picking our 
neighbour’s beautiful 
cocker spaniel puppy by 
its ears and pulling its tail 
with his teeth, performing 
my little treatment on his 
patient. The spaniel 
squealed with pain, which 
brought its guardians 
rushing to the spot. How I 
was able to extricate 
myself from that soup is 


too complicated for words. 

This incident set me 
wondering about the good 
example I was setting for 
my dog. It changed me for 
good. I understood that a 
dog grows up to be like its 
master, just like kids grow 
up to be like their parents. 

So I began teaching 
Griffin how to behave. 1 
taught him to sit properly 
in company, to catch a 
rubber ball thrown high 
neatly in his mouth, to 
play hide and seek, and 
showed him off in front of 
guests when he spelt his 
name from a maze of 
letters (it’s a secret!). 

In the meantime, 

Griffin made a detailed 


study of the behavioural 
characteristics of Lina, 
belonging to the genus 
Homo and species Sapien. 
Once he accompanied me 
in a downpour, when I 
had forgotten to take my 
umbrella. Thereafter, be it 
rain or shine, Griffin was 
always there with my 
umbrella in his mouth 
whenever I went out. 

My room is always 
topsy-turvy—textbooks 
mixed with story books 
scattered higgledy- 
piggledy, loose sheets 
flying all over the place 
whenever the fan is 
turned on, bedclothes 
trailing to the bathroom, 
such that it was Ma’s 
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daily headache to shout at thralled by his superior vehicles. Griffin became a 

me to clear my room, just intellect and amazing great help by guiding me 

when I was about to leave appearance that they across roads, 

for school. Griffin, who would have rushed him to One morning, as I had 

now resided under my the city zoo, had not got up late, I dashed out 

bed, observed this. Using Griffin refused flatly. He of the house for school 

signs, he reminded me would not leave this without waiting for Grif- 

eveiy morning to do my unworthy being for all the fin. It was a dark and 

early morning homework gold in the world. I was rainy day. I couldn’t see a 

before anything else, and much more valuable to thing. My lenses were 

thus saved Ma from a him. cloudy. I could only hear 

nervous breakdown. I am very shortsighted. the terrifying roar of 

I wrote about Griffin to During the monsoons I thunder. Cursing my 

a local newspaper, and can hardly ever see a foolishness for not waiting 

earned fame as a humor- thing because of the for Griffin, I blindly 

ist. Griffin became an vapour that forms on my crossed the road. Sud- 

exhibition item. The lenses. 1 rely on my ears denly the screech of 

authorities were so en- to detect approaching brakes filled the atmo- 




















































sphere. A strong body 
thrust itself on my legs 
and sent me sprawling 
onto the pavement. As I 
banged my head on a post, 
a dog’s bloodcurdling 
scream rent the air. The 
car stopped for a moment, 
and then sped away into 
the darkness. 

Immobilised, I sat on 
the ground. That dog 
was—Griffin? “God, no!” I 
wailed. I staggered to the 
site. 

My lenses had fallen 
down when I hit the pole. 

I made out a dog on the 
road. It was Griffin. 
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People gathered around 
me. Someone put Griffin 
on a plank, and carried 
him home. 

I could rot speak for 
days. Everyone who knew 
him and us was present 
for his funeral. The Corpo¬ 
ration presented him with 
a medal for bravery, 
posthumously. What else 
could they do? They 
couldn’t bring my Griffin 
back to life. 

We buried him in the 
middle of our garden. He 
is surrounded by flowers 
and shady trees. We have 
erected a small stone over 


his grave. Embedded on 
the top is his medal. 
Inscribed near it are the 
words Greater love hath 
no man than.this, that a 
man lay down his life for 
his friends. 

My Griffin was no 
griffin, but a saint. I am 
sure that the sin he had 
committed during his 
former life which had 
made him a beast in this 
life has been forgiven a 
thousand times over. He 
saved my life. My dog has 
attained nirvana at last! 





Manish Parihar (13) 
Ahmedabad 

Illustrations: Sudakshina 
Question: If a chicken 
could talk, what kind of 
language would it speak? 

Answer: Foul (fowl) 
language. 

★ 


Question: How do you 
start a teddy bear race? 
Answer: Ready, teddy, 





v • '***' ■ Vi ■%* 
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Aditya Mahajan (10) 


Across 

1. An animal that 
resembles a bear and 
loves to eat bamboo shoot 
and leaves (5) 

2. Man evolved from 
this (3) 

3. Belonging to the 
family of rodents (4) 

5. A poisonous Ameri¬ 
can snake (11) 

7. A snake that can 
swallow a whole pig (8) 

10. Ship of the desert 
(5) 

13. A flightless bird 
formerly found in 


CLUES 

Mauritius but extinct now 
(4) 

14. A songbird (11) 

15. Best jumper in the 
insect world (4) 

17. The fastest running 
herbivorous animal (9) 

19. The biggest land 
animal (8) 

20. A hard-shelled 
reptile that lives in fresh 
water (6) 

Down 

1. A bird that swims in 
water (7) 

2. An insect that can lift 


50 times its body weight 

(3) 

3. Enemy of snakes (8) 

4. Fastest marine 
mammal (6, 5) 

6. The most deadly 
snake (4,5) 

8. Animal used for 
transportation at high 
altitudes (3) 

9. King of the jungle (4) 

11. The biggest fish (5) 

12. It resembles the dog 
and howls (4) 

16. Fish that discharges 
electric shocks (3) 

18. The mammal that 
flies (3) 
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Mohor Ray, New Delhi 
Illustrations: B.G. Varma 


The year 4000 sailed in with grace, 

And all the hordes of wretched insects 
Were kicked off from earth's face 
In came an era of insecticides and 
spraying pesticides, 

And out went their sounds of droning and 

buzzing. 

Ah! sighed the farmer. 

No more wretched pests; 

Ah! sighed the housewives. 

No more unwanted pets; 

Aha! sighed the scientists, 

A world without insects! 

But 

Oh! cried the little children 
Great Grandma had been lucky, 

To frisk in the open meadows 
Getting lost amidst colourful butterflies! 
Raiding the words of a song 

the grasshopper’s musical pipingl 



Ah! cried the little children 
What fun granny had, 

To scream at the cockroaches 
Rushing after them, with a slipper! 

Or seeing the crafty spider 
Trapping the foolish flies! 

Ah! cried the little children 
How wonderful it must have been, 

To see the bees swarming, 

Or to hear them buzzing; 

To see the lines of busy ants; 

Or the hordes of other bugs and beetles, 
Big and small, black and red, flying and 

crawling; 

To be able to have seen, heard, touched 

and lived with them; 

And not just, 

Stare into lifeless diagrams 
Of all those insects and many more 
Printed on the pages of a history book . 
Just being able. 

To touch the black prints. 

Hear the rustling of mere pages. 

And feel the pangs of regret. 




as 




Anumeet Bagga (10) 
Ludhiana 



Illustrations: Chaitali Chatterjee 


O NE summer day an 
electrician came to 
our house for some 
repair work. When he 
opened the cover of the 
ceiling light in the porch, 
a sparrow’s nest fell down. 
There were two eggs in it 
which broke and a little 
sparrow, too. It could not 
fly yet. So I decided to 
take care of it till it grew 
up. I took it inside along 
with its nest. The nest 
was made of bits of grass, 
pieces of thread, cotton 
and other soft stuff. I fed 
the baby sparrow with 
bread soaked in milk and 


made it rest in its nice 
and warm nest. 

The next morning the 
little bird came out and 
sat on the edge of the 
nest, wanting to know 
about the outside world. I 
put it on my finger and 
took it to the garden and 
around the house. It 
became my friend. I 
named it Cheen-cheen. 
Whenever I called, it 
replied with the sound, 
‘cheen-cheen’. 

Soon it could hop and 
flap its wings. It was 
learning to fly. It would 
strike the walls and fall 


down. After a few trials it 
made a short flight to the 
window ledge. I clapped 
my hands with joy. My 
little birdie had learnt to 
fly. Gradually it could fly 
higher and perch itself on 
the fan, light or ventila¬ 
tor. But it was too scared 
to come down. I had to 
bring it back. 

On the fourth day my 
Cheen-cheen was confi¬ 
dent and flew around the 
whole house. Now it could 
also feed itself. I felt it 
was now able to take care 
of itself. So the next day I 
took it out to set it free. 
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First it flew a little and 
sat on a wire; After a 
short while it flew into the 
sky along with other 
sparrows. I waved it 
goodbye. 

I was a bit sad at losing 
my little friend Cheen- 
cheen, but happy for 
having saved its life. Now 
whenever I see sparrows 
outside, I wonder if one of 
them is my Cheen-cheen. 





Doweryn Fernandes (10) 
Bombay 
Illustration 



Chaitali Chatterjee 


I had a friend for six days only 
He died suddenly, J felt so lonely 
Let me tell you the story •* ', 

About my friend\ my tuiifciloey: 

I got him as a gift .one. day / 

With him all day we used to piety 
We kept a small little tajik fpr him 
used tp filay ■and&toim. 

'■'We had him fdf j^hout a week _ 

Against the crows he was defenceless 
I think about him and sigh 
We’ll meet in Heaven, Joey and I. 
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Story: Sandhya 
Thomas (13) 

OGS are probably 
the most common 
household pets in 
the world and are of 
various breeds ranging in 
size from a Great Dane to 
a Chihuahua. When you 
listen to the saying “a dog 
is man’s best friend” your 
initial reaction would be 
to doubt it. It is only when 
you get a dog that you 
realise that it is true. A 
dog will stick by you 
whatever happens. If you 
shout at it or slap it one 
day, it won’t reject you the 
next day. It will still be 

22 


the same old lovable 
character it was the day 
before. 

My dog is a huge golden 
Labrador. He has a lovely 
coat of rust and the most 
soulful, liquid brown eyes 
you’ve ever seen and he 
always seems to have this 
silly grin on his face. His 
name is Rusty and is aged 
two and a half human 
years. 

I remember the day 
Rusty came home. My 
sister, Arati, and I had 
been pestering our par¬ 
ents for a dog and out of 


the blue my father walks 
into the room with a 
round ball of fur on his 
shoulder. The first thing 
Rusty did was to run into 
my grandfather’s room 
and hide under the bed. 
Looking at him cowering 
under the bed, you could 
make out the confused 
expression in his eyes. His 
eyes kept darting around 
the place, taking in his 
new surroundings. We 
finally managed to get 
him out from under the 
bed by tempting him with 
some milk and a few slices 
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of bread. ing like a mad man. And cheek as a ‘goodnight’ 

Rusty hates being away Rusty, thinking he was kiss, 

from people. Most of all. playing a game with him. We have* a lot of stray 

he hates being tied up in charged after him, making cats around our house 

one room while we’re in him scream even more. who simply HATE Rusty, 

the next one. He will bark Well, we finally caught Instinctively he chases the 

continuously until you let hold of Rusty, but the cats. But being good 

him loose. He simply loves delivery boy hasn't shown natured, he doesn’t know 
being around people, his face ever since. what to do to them once 

especially children. He is My mother was a full he’s cornered them. While 

very gentle and careful fledged dog-hater before the cats hiss and spit, 

with children. And I think we got Rusty and though Rusty wags his tail and 

of all my relatives, he is my grandfather wasn’t whines because he can’t 

fondest of my cousin, exactly against dogs, he understand why they 

Siddharth. Siddharth is just didn’t like them very don’t want to play with 

two years old and as tall much. Rusty used to him. 

as Rusty. He always follow them like a shadow There is certainly no 

insists on taking Rusty’s until they got used to him. doubt that Rusty is our 

leash and dragging him Every night when my family’s best friend. He 

all over the place. Though, grandfather went to bed has captured our hearts 

most of the time, it ends Rusty would run to the (especially my mother’s) 

up the other way round, right side of the bed and and he will undoubtedly 

with Rusty charging in give him a lick on the remain there forever, 

one direction and 
Siddharth desperate 
trying to hang on to 
leash. 

Most people think 
Rusty is a vicious dog 
because of his appearance. 

He’s huge. And usually a 
person connects the words 
‘big dog* with ferocious. 

Last year a delivery boy 
came by to deliver some 
groceries. My sister was 
holding Rusty, but he 
started pulling on the 
leash when he saw my 
father. So, Arati let go of 
him. When the delivery 
boy saw that Rusty had 
been let loose, he ran 
around the house scream- : ! .. 
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Shweta Gakhar (16) 
New Delhi 


Illustrations: Chaitali Chatterjee 


A teacher asked his 
class to give examples of 
coincidence. There was a 
long silence and then a 
small boy said: a My father 
and my mother were 
married on the same day!” 


A teacher, while teach¬ 
ing tenses, suddenly 
stopped and asked one of 
her pupils to tell her in 
which tense the sentence 
she was going to ask was 
in. 


done my homework. 

★ 


* 


Parents are all alike: 
first they try to get you to 
walk and talk, then they 
try to tell you to sit down 
and shut-up. 


Teacher: “I am beauti¬ 
ful.” 

Pupil: (Looking care¬ 
fully at the teacher) “Past 
tense.” 


Man: At last I have 
cured my son of biting his 
nails. 

Woman: How? 

Man: I knocked out all 
his teeth. 


Pupil: Would you 
punish a pupil for some¬ 
thing she didn’t do? 

Teacher: Of course not. 
Pupil: Good! I haven’t 
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Shivani Aurora (15) 
Madras 


Illustrations 
Deepak Harichandan 


I HAVE a pet parrot. 
To call him a pet is 
almost like insult¬ 
ing him because he is like 
my friend or a member of 
my family. Ever since I 
remember, that is, since I 
was about three years old, 
my parrot has been with 
me. Today I am fifteen 
years old and my parrot is 
twelve years old. I have 
read in books that parrots 
live for a hundred years. 

So I hope that my parrot 
too will live for a long 
time. 


When I started going to 
school he used to sit on 
my shoulder and drop me 
to school. When 1 re¬ 
turned, he used to sit on 
the table and have lunch 
with me and sleep with 
me on my bed. He would 
play with my balloons and 
marbles. When he became 
four years old, he began to 
talk and learnt to say my 
name first. Slowly he 
learnt my sisters name 
and now he speaks full 
sentences, but we cannot 
understand all that he 


,7/W — 


'v' / 


says. 

A fter stayi ng for twe 1 ve 
years with my parrot, I 
have been able to find out 
a lot of things about him. 
One thing is that he has 
excellent hearing and he 
can recognise all kinds of 
sounds. He can identify 
cur car horn easily. He 
eats all kinds of food. He 
likes colas, ice-cream, 
chocolate, and eggs. He 
also likes cashewnuts, 
almonds and peanuts. He 
loves to have a bath 
everyday. He can copy any 
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voice. He imitates my 
father and whistles in 
different ways. He has a 
long tongue which helps 
him to talk. Ho likes it 
when guests come home. 
But he needs full atten¬ 
tion. If guests come and 


Y. O. U. R 
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don’t talk to him, he 
screams so much that we 
can’t talk to each other. 
When we go out for some¬ 
time he doesn’t like it. He 
becomes very angry and 
throws away whatever 
you give him to eat. 


Everybody in my house 
loves him and he loves 
everybody, too. He sits on 
my shoulder and kisses 
me on my cheek. When he 
is happy he dances and 
makes everybody happy. I 
love my parrot a lot. 









it.. 




rmo 


_ X he Lone Traveller 

& Merin Elizabeth Kuruville (10) -- 
jJ Abu Dhabi, UAE . 

Over the hut desert sands the Arab rode 
Seeking a temporary abode. 

Weary and tired but never stopping for a ' Tj&p 

And the sun setting slowly in the west. ? 

With a cold night beginning again ' 

While he trudged slowly, trying to find a ' 

.. world of men. v ^|t ~ 

On the camel, overpowering the sand ^ 

The poor beast could hardly stand. 

Not a sound to be heard, in the lonely 
■ place. 

The moon shone dimly, covering its face. -iiwA 

It was simply endless desert, on and on. 

At last he rested, waiting for dawn. - v ; i■ 
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Merin Elizabeth Kuruville (10) 
Abu Dhabi, UAE 

Illustrations: Chaitali Chatteijee 

Once Sunny and Robin had a race 
From ‘Hardys Burgers’ to ‘Ice-cream Maze’ 
And on the way Sunny tripped and fell 
Got a tiny bruise and began to yell. 

We said it was a little cut, “Don’t scream 
• But 

t Sunny is Sunny—he wept and wept 
t While the next-door baby slept. 

Robin told him not to run any faster 
Aunty pasted an oversized plaster 
But Sunny just cried the whole time 

through 

1 felt like stuffing him down the loo. 

When Mummy said half of the magic word 

Sunny stopped crying anc 

Off, marched Sunny to the fridge 
And took five ice-lollys — ooh, the pig. 
Though he had a. plastered finger and his 

eyes were red 

Sunny ate ice-cream happily in bed. 
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Kannal Achuthan (13) Illustrations: Subir Roy 

Tuticorin 



ONSTRO was a 
strong guy. He 
flexed his 


muscles proudly. I knew 
that he would win any 
WWF title if ever there 


was a wrestling federation 
for caterpillars. Monstro is 
my caterpillar. 

I had rescued him from 


the treacherous hands of 


our school gardener. After 
cleaning out an old chalk 
box I made a soft bedding 
of leaves and put him in 
it. He seemed quite 
happy. I carried him home 
gently, afraid that I might 
disturb the furry caterpil¬ 
lar which appeared to be 
sleeping. Since he looked 
very strong, I named him 
Monstro. 
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Monstro slept and ate 
most of the day. I had 
shifted him to a nice, airy 
basket where he had a 
jolly good time crunching 
up the almond leaves that 
I gave him. We had fun 
together. I would talk to 


other trifling matters and 
he would listen patiently 
like an old man chewing 
paan. Monstro was very 
beautiful, too. He was 
bright green and had 
beautiful multi-coloured 
dots on his body. But one 






Monstro began to spin a 
silken thread round 
himself. Now I was wor¬ 
ried. I had studied some¬ 
thing called pupal chrysa¬ 
lis. Maybe Monstro was 
undergoing this change. 
The next morning I woke 
up to find a gray, lifeless 
pupa in place of Monstro. 

I was shocked. But I still 
didn’t realise the fact that 
soon Monstro would 
become a butterfly and fly 
away. 

Everyday after school I 
chatted to the pupa. 1 told 
Monstro to buck up and 
come out. I’m sure 
Monstro understood every 
word I told him. Two 
months passed this way. I 
still didn’t give up hope. 
There was a big argument 
between Ma and me about 
throwing away the pupal 
case. My mother referred 
to it as an empty shell but 
I believed it to be 
Monstro’s beauty parlour 
where he was dressing up! 

My hopes were not in 
vain. On a fine morning, 
Monstro emerged from the 
‘shell’. But he was not a 
butterfly. My mother said 
that Monstro was an 
oversized, brown, hairy 
moth, but in my eyes he 
was beautiful, magnifi¬ 
cent, graceful and all the 
other good adjectives I 
could think of. 

Then a sudden thought 


Y. O. U. R 
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struck me. Monstro must towards Monstro, my eyes 
be freed. He must be welled up with tears, 

allowed to fly away. I It is a year since I saw 

could not deny him his Monstro. But whenever I 
freedom. So one day I left. see a moth I believe that 
him on the same tree it is Monstro come to see 

where he had been born. how I am getting on in 
As I blew a soft kiss life. 


7 " 
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Ampili J. Prakash (11) 
Thiruvananthapuram 


Illustrations: ChaitalTOhatterjee 


N EENA first came to 
know the friendly 
peanut vendor in 
the crowded bazaar on a 
Saturday. For a moment, 
she was lost as she 
couldn’t see her mother’s 
familiar face anywhere. 
Tears were welling up in 
her eyes when she felt a • . 
tap on her shoulder. She 
turned round to find a : 
dark skinned man with a. 
big moustache. 

“Do you want any help, 
choti memsahib?” he 

# 

asked with a smile on his**- 
face. . 

“No,” she 

turned away^»‘*'^|^^ 
already 

her and she fRH 1 " -j 

him her proble|^^^^^^P 
“That’s no 

choti memsahib . I willfj^Pj 
your mother for you.” 1 

Saying this, he handed-: 
his peanuts to his assis¬ 
tant, Chotu, and taking •. • 


Neena by the hand, 
walked along gaily, hum¬ 
ming a tune. 

They walked through 
the entire bazaar grounds 
and finally saw Neena’s 
mother by an old banyan 
tree, looking around,. ; - • • 
• frantically. 


The peanut vendor 
walked over to her and 
pointed to Neena. “Your 
little daughter, 
memsahib” he said 
proudly. 

Neena’s mother ex¬ 
pressed her gratitude and 
Neeng was really relieved 


<4 VIi .• 
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to see her mother. 

From that time on, 

Neena and the peanut 

vendor became great 

friends. On some evenings 

Neena would visit the 

peanut vendor, whose 

name was Manohar. Her.. 

mother at first did not like.;; 

this, but when she re- . ' 

membered that Manohar ‘ 

had brought her child .. ;• 

back, she had to relent. • ' 

• * • 

The peanut vendor’s / ; 
shop was down the road^J. 
from her house. One 
when she went thi 
was surprised to 
monkey in his shop. 

‘This,” he said, “is*;.'-;-. 

Chinchu, my little mon- 
key. A clever fellow. I uncle had bought a new terrible thing happened, 

thought you and Chinchu pop singer Barbie doll A car coming along the 

could be good friends. from Canada. Her mother road skidded with a loud 

“Isn’t it, Chinchu?” he had given her a chain and screeching sound. Poor 

asked the monkey, and small emerald ear-rings Chinchu, terrified, jumped 

patted it lovingly. which went very well with onto the vendor, but 

The monkey jumped her frock. Neena was very missed him. Instead, he 

about gaily. delighted. landed upon Neena. She 

Days went by. That evening, as usual, had the doll in her hand, 

Everytime Neena visited she got ready to visit the and when the monkey fell 

the shop, the monkey peanut vendor. She in- upon her, it tore away half 

tried being friendly. But sisted on wearing her the doll’s hair, leaving 

Neena, for some reason, yellow frock, putting on behind a grizzly mess, 

could not get round to her shiningjewels, and Neena went pale. Tears 

making friends with the most of all, taking her filled her eyes. The vendor 

monkey. She decided not Barbie doll along. slowly came up to her and 

to have anything to do “Look, Uncle, look at put an arm round her. 

with Chinchu after one my doll, my frock, my “Sorry, Neena beti. I 

particular incident. jewels!” she said happily. will slap the monkey if 

It was Neena’s birth- “Wah!!” he cried and you want.” 

day. Her father had came out of his shop and “No, don’t do that,” she 

bought her a beautiful hugged her. said sadly. “After all, it 

yellow frock with frills and Neena was showing wasn’t his fault.” 

small delicate roses. Her him the doll, when a But, when she went 
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home, she was full of her house. He was also hurrying to her, with a 

anger at Chinchu. She guest to a very hearty worried expression, 

vowed not to make friends meal, consisting of gajar “Neena beti, have you 
with him ever. halwa , rasgullas and seen my gold watch, 

On Janmashtami, sherbet. which your father had 

Neena invited the peanut Soon, the vendor be- presented me?” 

vendor to her house, with came an occasional visitor “No...” Neena said 

her parents’ permission. to Neena’s house. Some- anxiously. 

The vendor at first re- times he brought “Oh God! then where 

fused, but when Neena Chinchu along, too. The could it have gone?” her 

persisted, he came along monkey was also happy to mother asked worriedly, 

with Chinchu. be in Noena’s house. In “Don’t worry. Ma. Ask 

Neena’s house was a big the meantime, Manohar Haridas and Mohan 

one and it was richly made friends with Kumar. They might know 

decorated for the occasion. Haridas, the cook, and something about it.” 

The vendor was truly Mohan Kumar, the gar- “I will ask them, but I 

amazed on seeing her dener. The threesome doubt if they will know 

house. were always together, anything,” said her 

“Neena beti, this is talking and laughing. mother, 

absolutely fabulous!” Once, just after Neena was a bit scared 


Neena was happy to Manohar left her house, when she saw her mother 










the watch meant a lot to 
her mother and its loss 
would be terrible for her^^MH 
Next day, when the 
peanut vendor came to 
lier house, he found her 
very moody. He guessed ^»*|£ 
something was wrong and'QwEr? 
but didn’t say anything. 

Chinchu, thinking that 
Neena was angry with 'WutijMB 
him, was sober and 
skipped about only a bit. ' - / / 
Just after they had '/ / 
gone, Haridas came m/\) 

hurrying up to Neena. * 

“Choti memsahib,” he 
said, “ I saw Chinchu 
jumping about with - ■- '-jm 

something that glittered . 
in his hand a short while 
ago. I think it must be v .jB 

your mother’s watch. 

After all, Manohar could 
easily have trained it to 
take away things. I’m Chi 

sure he’s the thief.” mot 

Neena couldn’t believe has: 

that Chinchu had stolen mot 

the watch. But it had to “1 

be true because Haridas Chi 

had seen the monkey with Nee 

it. She dressed quickly & 

and went to meet the tow 

vendor. begi 

When she finally tool 

reached his shop, she tail 

burst out, “Manohar rase 

Uncle, your monkey has to s 

stolen my mother’s gold C 

watch. Now, I want it fille 

back from him.” coul 

The vendor came out of quh 

his shop. “Neena beti, A 

what did you say? That one 
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Chinchu has stolen your 
mother’s gold watch. He 
hasn’t even seen your 
mother’s room.” 

“But Haridas saw 
Chinchu taking it,’’said 
Neena. 

Manohar slowly turned 
towards Chinchu. Fury 
began to rise in him. He 
took the monkey by the 
tail and slapped it. “You 
rascal, did 1 bring you up 
to steal things?” 

Chinchu’s face was 
filled with pain. Neena 
couldn’t bear it and she 
quietly left the place. 

After a few days, every¬ 
one in Neena’s home was 


m 


sure that Chinchu had 
taken the watch, although 
they did not know where 
it was. 

One day, long after the 
theft, Neena was roaming 
around the servants’ 
quarters not far from her 
house and looking about. 
There was no one around 
as the servants were all at 
her house. She saw that 
the door to Haridas’s room 
was open. She went in. 

She was overcome with a 
desire to explore. 

She pulled open a 
drawer, A dirty towel, a 
blade, a torn cap and 
some paper. She looked 
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around. 

In another corner was a 
chest of drawers. She 
opened them one by one. 
She reached the last one, 
Neena opened it. There 
was a hard object covered 
with a white paper. She 
removed the paper. Her 
heart skipped a beat! Her 
mother’s gold watch!! But 
how? 

Chinchu had never 
come as far as this, nor 
had Manohar. 

Did that mean Haridas 
was the culprit? 

No, surely not. But 
then, he had told her 


about Chinchu stealing 
the watch.. 

She didn’t wait. Clutch¬ 
ing the watch, she ran 
back to the house. She 
met her mother half-way 
up the stairs. 

“Ma, your watch!! 
Haridas stole it. I have no 
time to explain.” She ran 
down again. At the shop 
she asked the vendor, 
“Where is Chinchu?" 

“I gave him to a friend. 
After all, I can’t afford to 
keep a thief, can I?” said 
Manohar sullenly. 

“But Chinchu is not the 
thief. Haridas stole the 


watch. I found it in his 
room.” 

“That means my 
Chinchu is not a thief,” 
said Manohar excitedly. 

“No, he’s not a thief,” 
said Neena happily. 

Manohar didn’t wait. 

He ran to his friend’s 
house and brought 
Chinchu back. 

“Chinchu, you’re back 
home,” cried Neena, 
hugging him. 

The mon key was de¬ 
lighted. It chattered away 
merrily and settled on 
Neena’s shoulder as if to 
say, “Who said we are not 
friends?” 
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A Momentary Interlude 

Suba Vasudevan (15) 

Bombay 

Streaks of lightning flash across, 
Illuminating for a fractional moment, 

An otherwise velvet-smooth, dark night 

sky. 

Claps of thunder seem to rum hie and roll. 
Shattering for a certain moment. 

The otherwise peaceful...and tranquil 

night sky. 

And / watch on, fascinated... 

As to how the current splits across the sky 
As if in sheer, unhounded, unchecked fury. 
Like the clash of titans, like a frictional 

charge. 

Like froth fuming from a raging devil's 

mouth. 

Just for a split second...a paralysing 

second. 

And I listen on, enchanted... 

As to how the resounding rumbles shatter 

the sky 

As if to vent a madness so unstoppable, 
Like the beating of gigantic drums in hell. 
Like a rage of furies threateningly 

charging across. 

Just for some minutes...wherein shudders 

the heart. 

And suddenly, everything is chaotic...all 

hell is let loose 
Torrents of rain splash in wild emotion 
They shower and pour as if in a horrible, 

raging fi.ry. 

But suddenly, suddenly...everything 

stops...just stops. 1 

And 1 watch on, mesmerised... utterly. 
Again there is a tranquil calm...a pall of 

gloom descends, 

As if this momentary interlude never, ever 

took place. 
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Story: Anirban Illustrations: Reboti Bhushan Ghosh 

Chakra borty (10) 


ITTLE Hastings 
became an orphan 
when he was very 
young. His father was 
chased to death by a 
hunting dog and his 
mother was eaten up by a 
cunning vixen. However, 
little Hastings was never 
lonely for he was loved by 
one and all in the large 
colony of rabbits at one 
end of the forest. 

Hastings was so named 
because he was extremely 
restless. And since it was 
their custom to put the 
family name first (like the 
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Chinese or the Koreans), 
his full name was Warren 
Hastings. 

Hastings had a very 
shiny pair of incisors. He 
was proud of them be¬ 
cause they were indeed 
very large. However 
Hastings subjected them 
to constant abuse. He 
used them as lever to tear 
apart the bark of a tree. 
He used them as pivot to 
balance himself upside 
down. He used them to 
break open the hard nuts 
stolen from the squirrel’s 
cache. In short, he played 


walrus with his pair of 
teeth. Hastings was. by 
nature, extremely curious. 

Then, one day, to his 
great agony, his tired and 
overworked incisors gave 
way and he looked 
strangely foolish without 
them. His lips were too 
short to hide his toothless 
grin. He ran to the forest 
lake to see his reflection 
and was very very sad. 

Hastings became so 
unhappy that he decided 
never to go back to his 
friends and relatives. As 
such it was becoming 
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increasingly difficult to 
find food and there was a 
rumour that they may 
have to move elsewhere in 
search of food. In fact, he 
had not chewed a berry 
leaf or a bamboo shoot for 
weeks and it was hard to 
find tufts of green grass. 

Hastings went deep into 
the forest. He was weary, 
hungry and thirsty, too. 

He was sorry for all those 
whom he had left behind 
but then what could little 
Hastings do for them? 
Suddenly he found himself 
in a clearing covered with 
a bed of white caps He 
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became curious and took a 
closer look. They looked 
more like tiny umbrella 
plants. He tried to chew 
one of them but his teeth 
were gone! He plucked one 
and chewed it with his 
remaining teeth. 

“My god! They are 
simply grand! So soft and 
fleshy!” he cried. 

The rest of the story is 
short. Hastings helped 
himself to a good many of 
the umbrella plants and 
forgot all his worries 
about his broken teeth. 

He could save his tribe 
from starvation with his 


new discovery. He rushed 
straight to Warren 
Cresthopper, the oldest 
and the most respected 
rabbit in the entire colony. 
Mr. Gr.esthopper called an 
emergency meeting and 
told the audience about 
what Hastings had just 
found. All the rabbits 
cried in praise of Hastings 
and the next morning 
followed him to the bed of 
mushrooms in the forest. 

Thus Hastings saved 
them all and was never 
sorry for the loss of his 
teeth. 
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Storys Annette Teresa 
Chacko (13) 
Allahabad 

A NJALI is from a 
middle class 
family. She is well 
mannered and has a 
wonderful voice. She is 
ordinary looking and is 
average in studies. One 
day she came up to me 
and asked, “Annette, do I 
look ugly?” 

“Of course not!” I re¬ 
plied. “Whatever put this 
idea into your head?” 
“You know Divya?” 
“Yes, I do. That beauti¬ 
ful girl, isn’t it? Who 
doesn’t know her,” I said. 

“Today she called me 
aside and said that 1 was 
ugly. I was embarrassed. 
Until now, nobody has 


called me beautiful, but 
then, nobody has ever 
called me ugly either. 
There must be some truth 
in it,” she said sobbing. 

I tried to console her, 
make her understand that 
it all happens. After thirty 
tedious minutes she was a 
bit normal. She said she 
wanted to go home. I let 
her. 

That night I could not 
sleep. Suddenly my mind 
drifted towards Anjali. 

She was a nice girl, never 
interfering in anybody’s 
business. Why should a 
girl like Divya, with all 
the advantages, want to 
hurt a simple girl like 


Apjali? 

Then I thought about 
myself. I, too, was young 
and callous. Did anything 
I say have any impact on 
that girl? It is easy to say 
things. But the one who 
has to listen to them 
knows what agony it is to 
hear someone lecturing, 
giving instructions on 
what to do and what not 
to do in such matters. 

I thought about my 
feelings. I know how much 
I want to burst out and 
say “I don’t want to hear 
instructions. I want some 
emotional support. I want 
someone to tell me that I 
am of some importance. I 
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want someone to tell me 
that when someone hurts 
me, it is not necessary 
that what he or she says 
is true. It could be 
simply a means of hurting 
me.” 

Then the words from a 
lecture-series we were 
having at school came 
back to me... and I 
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realised that answers to 
all ours problems— 
AnjaliS, Divya’s and 
mine—were all within 
us... 

I have started feeling 
that when somebody 
ignores me, is indifferent 
towards me, it just means 
that I’ve grown up; that 
people have started feel¬ 





ing my presence. This is 
not reason enough for me 
to develop an inferiority 
complex, very common at 
this stage of life, but 
instead to develop more 
self-confidence and to 
overcome all obstacles. It 
is like hacking my way 
out of the foliage into the 
clear blue sky. 
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H! Those fools, 
surely they won’t 
succeed in catch¬ 
ing me!’ thought Ramu as 
the police jeep passed by. 
He was a prisoner who 
had run away from the 
jail. The judge had de¬ 
clared two years of captiv¬ 
ity for committing a 
robbery. But he had 
escaped and was now 
looking for a hiding place. 

‘My features are quite 
prominent with black 
eyes, brown hair and a big 
mole on the left chin.’ But 
still thought he, ‘I will 
find a way out.’ Then an 
idea struck him. Why not 
disguise himself as a 
beggar? Nobody bothers 
to even look at their 
faces! 

So accordingly he tore 
his shirt and pyjamas and 
rubbed some dirt on them 
in order to make them 
look ragged and shabby. 
He blackened his face 
with coal and placed a 
huge moustache on his lip 
so that it hid his mole. 

He chose the busiest 
place—the fish market for 
begging. In such a huge 
crowd it was not likely 
that he would be noticed. 
‘Now what kind of a 
disabled should I be?' he 
wondered. After pondering 
over it, he decided to be 
deaf. ‘Yes, deafi They 
don't have to do much 
pretending except for 
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Story: Surabhi Shukla (12) 
Allahabad 
Illustrations: 

Reboti Bhushan Ghosh 

sitting with their arms 
held out, crying for mercy.’ 

So there he was, stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the 
market giving out heart 
rending cries for mercy. 

“God will bless you, my 
son, have pity on this poor 
man! You’ll surely succeed 
in your aim!” went on the 
cries. Some soft-hearted 
ones were moved and gave 
a paisa or two while some 
just ignored him and went 
away. He began rejoicing 


at his success. 

‘The day is nearly done,’ 
thought Mr. Sharma. ‘I 
must hurry home.’ 

He was an office-going 
man, middle-aged and 
plump. Though he looked 
very dull and inactive, he 
had very sharp eyes which 
noticed even the most 
minute of things usually 
overlooked. At present he 
was on the way to the fish 
market, running an 
errand for his wife. 
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Oh! Another beggar, 
thought he as he saw 
Ramu begging for alms. 
‘These days people find 
begging an easy way out 
for not working.’ Coming 
closer he noticed some¬ 
thing about him as strik¬ 
ing. There must be some¬ 
thing familiar he thought. 
He peered into his face, 
yet he could not quite 
place it. There was a 
board hanging 
round his neck. ‘I am 
deaf,’ it read. 

He went close and 
casually asked the beggar, 
‘Since when are you deaf?’ 

‘From my birth, Sir,’ 
came the prompt answer. 

The beggar still not 
realising his mistake 
asked for alms. 

Mr. Sharma looked 
sharply and more closely. 
‘There it was! Yes, he had 
found it! That very morn¬ 
ing he had seen his photo¬ 
graph in the newspaper. 
He was none other than 
the notorious criminal, 
Ramu, who had broken 
out of jail.’ But by then it 
was too late. The fugitive 
realising his mistake 
blushed red and tried to 
flee. Mr. Sharma ran as 
fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“Stop there! stop thief!” 
he shouted. The people 
nearby ran to help him 
and at last Ramu was 
caught. 



In the meanwhile police 
had been informed and 
they arrived to take him 
away. Ramu regretted his 
foolish mistake. Had it not 
been for Mr. Sharma he 
would still have been as 
free as a bird. And as for 
Mr. Sharma he was 
blushing with pride. 

And as for you, if you 
want to see him, open 
today’s paper. He’s on the 
front page too! 
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During the course of two 
Creative Writing Work¬ 
shops conducted by 
Children's World in col¬ 
laboration with Jugnu, the 
children’s magazine in 
Allahabad, from August 
16 to 18, 1994 at the 
prestigious St. Mary’s 
Intercollege Convent, the 
sixty participants of the 
two groups turned out an 
absorbing collection of 
stones and articles. 

However, due to con¬ 
straints of space, only two, 

“That Foliage’ and “The 
Fugitive’ are being repro¬ 
duced here. 

We are sure the 
readers will enjoy reading 
them. 

Editor 
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>>-■? ' Tamanna Ahuja (16) 
v"*' New Delhi ^ 


Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 

i 

When the thin mist of life 
Clings to the glistening 
Stretches of death 
When my old attire withers 
To form ash... 

Do spread it to mingle with f 

my motherland... \ 

1 will creep out in the night 
To smell the white lilies 
On my piece of land. 

Do not he hesitant 
Do not turn around , 

For you are the truth 
And truth shall be found! 

When happiness is beyond life, 
When it lies where... 

The thorns of sorrow 
Detach from their plant... 

Death, I shall adorn you 
With much longing eyes... 

For, very few who understand 
will find in you peace 
And their souls live forever J#- 
To be with... 



































Story: Sarvar Abbi (17) Illustrations: B.G. Varma 

Patiala 


I STAND by 
Mamma’s side 
watching the 
Beating of the Retreat 
ceremony. I listen to the 
soft, poignant tune of 
Abide With Me, once again 
bringing back so many 
memories of you. 

I clutch Mamma’s hand 
to seek a familiar reassur¬ 
ance inspite of her broken, 
far away expression. 

Your 1‘2-year-old Nanu 
is so bewildered by all 
that’s happening. Mamma 
looked so sad and digni¬ 
fied when she went to 
receive the Ashok Chakra 
on your behalf. 

I tried my best not to 
cry. Yet when the citation 
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was read—“To Colonel 
Randhir Singh, posthu¬ 
mously, who gave up his 
life for his motherland”— 
tears poured down my 
cheeks. 

There seemed to be so 
much of finality in that 
statement—the painful 
realisation that you would 
never come back again. 

Never come back to 
swing me across your 
shoulders, to give me a joy 
ride, to hug me tightly 
and wipe my tears away, 
to smile playfully when 
Mamma was angry with 
me, to be soaked in the 
pouring rain, wrapping 


worriedly down at the 
warm bundle in your 
arms. 

I remember when you 
were posted to Siachen.. I 
was only five, but old 
enough to comprehend 
that you were going a way. 
The thought seemed 
unbearable. I clung 
tightly to you, not letting 
you go. 

You bent down and took 
me in your arms. “I don’t 
like going to school yet I 
have to because I am a 
child, but you are a 
grown-up; you can do 
anything you like,” I said 
sobbing. 

You smiled reassuringly 
at my mournful, bewil- 


your wind-cheater se¬ 
curely round me, looking 
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dered eyes and whispered, 
“Nanu, promise me you 
will not cry when you miss 
me. Promise me, my brave 
little soldier. When you 
are older you will under¬ 
stand being a grown-up is 
not easy.” 

I understand today 
what you meant, Daddy. 1 
had always longed to be a 
grown-up but never 
realised it was this pain¬ 
ful. Your Nanu is not a 
child any more. 

Sometimes I wonder. 
Did you really have to die? 
Why did you have to give 
your life away? For this 
invisible concept of land— 
the demarcations drawn 
across maps yet not on 
earth? For the corrupt, 
pot-bellied politicians who 
casually eulogise Bharat 
Ma and proclaim to do 
anything for her? 

Today there is no 
idealism left. Nothing has 
changed by your dying in 
this ruthless system—the 
corruption, the degenera¬ 
tion. Yet my Daddy is lost 
forever. 

The bells ring. The sun 
has set. Its fading glow 
reminds me that a part of 
me is buried forever. 

Everyone is quickly 
getting up—moving 
towards the set patterns 
in their lives. 

Mamma looks down at 
me and smiles. “How 
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about a chocolate sundae, 
Nanu? You’ve been hun¬ 
gry since morning.” 

I am about to refuse. To 
howl and say I want my 
Daddy! Yet I realise how 
difficult it is for her to try 
to cheer me up. I nod 
silently. 

Nothing seems special 
now. For the world you 
were just a brave sol¬ 


dier—they applaud, place 
wreaths, and walk away, 
and I struggle to keep 
pace with the world. Yet it 
moves too fast and the 
firm footsteps of sorrow, 
the gnawing emptiness 
makes everything so futile. 

Farewell to the most 
special person in the 
world for me. 

How I miss you, Daddy! 






Molshree Sharma (1 
New Delhi 


Playing video games in the evening 
You and I who often claim to be strangers 
Yet tied together by the deep crimson 
Running in our veins 
I remember the old days when we were 

children 

When routines and schedules were grown 

up things 

I m ake a 540 and watch you gasp 
Eyes widening, as big as saucers 
This odd competition of not winning nor 

los i 

Till l realise 

We’re not struggling with one another 

anymore 

You, me and our 540 
So togethe r we strii 'e ^ 

In search of higher goals ^ > 

Aspirations arid hopes echoing in our 

laughter 

Palms sweaty, eyes tired yet spirits soaring 
The evening progresses with shared coffee 



You support me as I you 
With our every defeat 
You, me and our 540 
I feel as if split in two 
This part of me which never wants to win 
So it may go on 
The buried bond of understanding newly 

rediscovered 

But by foreseen future it begins to melt 

away 

And we emerge victorious 
A moment of triumphant exhilaration 
Ipat you on the back and we smile 
But the end has come 
No more me, you or our 540. 
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’ Aishvarya (13), New Delhi 

When she walks in, her radiance shines 

upon me, 

She gives a heart-wanning smile, that I 

lore to see. 

She can melt my heart in her own 
charming ways, 

She is even nice to the homeless strays! 
Her sincerity springs like a beam on the 
v brow of a tide, 

\ When she falls, she falls like a tear from 

the eyes of a bride , 
She runs up and down gracefully like a 

deer, 

She hums and sings like the wind in my 


/' i ^ 


/ have seen optimism shine through her 

eyes, 

1 can even feel her brilliance when she just 

sighs, 

She twirls like a top, so swift and smooth, 
When she talks her voice can soothe! 

She is as delicate as a rose, 

She loves every species, even the crows! 
There is something in her that sets her 
apart from the mean world. 
There is something in her that makes her 

so tree, 

I think that is her innocence! M 


* 
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^fTT^ED, I’ve told you a 
S million times—and 
I hope this is the 
last—GO AND CLEAN 
YOUR ROOM!!” 

“Mom! I’m busy.” 

“I don’t care—GO... 
NOW!!” 

“But...” 

“No buts—RIGHT 
NOW!” 

“Aww... all right!” 
grumbled Ted. He sighed 
and got up slowly and 
trudged up the stairs to 
his room. It looked per¬ 
fectly all right to him. ‘At 
least I know where every¬ 
thing is.’ But he knew 
there was no use telling 
that to his Mom. Tim... 
where should I start? 
Under my bed? In the 
bookshelf... or the closet? 
Yeah, the closet... it’s the 
messiest of them all.’ 

He set down to work. 
‘Huh?... what’s that thing 
over there? Wow! It’s a yo¬ 
yo! I remember I used to 
love to play with it... till it 
got lost... and what’s 
that?... Wow! My Super¬ 
man comic book! How did 
this get here?!’ He pulled 
out a few more things. 
‘Wow! My baseball bat! 
And my Michael Jackson 
poster! And my favourite 
T-shirt! And what’s that? 
A broken old watch? How 
did this get here? It’s not 
mine. It looks pretty old. 
May be it works.’ He 
**began to wind it. Sud- 
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Story: Rashmi Sharma (17) 
Paris, France 

denly, he heard his 
mother’s voice, ‘TED! j 

Dear, come and eat your <. 

lunch.” { 

‘Lunch?’ thought Ted, £ 

puzzled. ‘But we just had £ 

lunch!’ His Mom’s voice 
came louder. ‘Is she out of t 

her mind?’ he wondered. 1 

He could hear her coming ( 

up the stairs. A moment s 

later, his bedroom door 
opened. 1 

“What are you doing, 1 

honey, your lunch is 1 

getting cold... Wow!! I < 

can’t believe it. You’re 1 

finally cleaning your < 

room... and without being < 

told... how nice!” < 


) Illustrations 

Sudakshina Ghosh 

“But... Mom!” Ted 
protested, “you made me 
come up to clean this 
place... and besides, we 
already had our lunch half 
an hour ago.” 

“Oh, Ted! This isn’t the 
time for silly games! Your 
lunch is getting cold! 

Come and eat,” she 
scolded, going down. 

‘What!’ thought Ted 
baffled. ‘Hmm.. looks fishy 
to me... either she’s gone 
bananas or...’ He went 
down thinking hard. He 
looked at the kitchen 
clock. It showed one 
o’clock. He looked at his 
own watch. It showed 
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2:15. “Mom, the clock isn’t 
working.” 

“Which one do you 
mean?” 

‘This one—the one in 
the kitchen.” 

“Oh, Ted... of course it 
is... it’s one o’clock. Time 
for lunch.” 

“But we already had 
lunch.” 

“Honey,” said his Mom, 
exasperated, “are you sure 
you’re feeling all right? 
You’re not coming down 
with something, are you?” 

“Mom! It’s you who’s 
acting weird. I told you...” 

“Enough of this non¬ 
sense! Eat your lunch and 
go up and finish cleaning 
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your room. You’ve seen 
too many movies.” 

Ted sighed in resigna¬ 
tion. He couldn’t finish his 
lunch... as he had already 
eaten it before. He ex¬ 
cused himself after reas¬ 
suring his Mom that he 
was fine and went up to 
his room to think matters 
over. He checked with his 
bedroom clock to make 
sure she wasn’t kidding. 
She wasn’t. He sat down 
to think. Suddenly his 
gaze fell on the ancient 
watch he had found 
earlier. He looked at it for 
some time. Suddenly a 
thought struck him. ‘I 
wonder if it’s possible?’ he 


thought. ‘It won’t hurt to 
try.’ He got up and picked 
up the watch. He wound it 
to eight o’clock and waited 
anxiously to see what 
would happen. Just as he 
thought, his bedroom door 
opened and his Mom 
peeped in. 

“Oh, good... you’re 
awake. Get 
dr., oh...Wow... you al¬ 
ready are bathed and 
dressed. What a good boy 
I have. Now... uh... do 
something to keep busy... 
breakfast will be served in 
45 minutes,” she said and 
went away to wake his 
sister. 

‘Just as I thought! It 
































brings back the past!! 

Wait till I show this to my 
friends! It’ll blow their 
minds! I bet they’ve never 
seen anything like this 
before,’ he mused, full of 
enthusiasm. 

His Mom’s loud voice 
penetrated through his 
thoughts and he got up 
quickly to go down. But he 
didn’t really feel very 
hungry. 

‘Wait a minute,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I wonder if 
this watch can take me 
into the future.’ He de¬ 
cided to try it out and 
wound it again to six 
o’clock. The doorbell rang. 
He quickly ran downstairs 
to see who it was. Just as 
he had thought, it was his 
Dad, home from office. 

“And how is my son 
today?” he asked giving 
him a hug. 

Ted’s kid sister, Erin, 
came running to meet 
him. Ted felt very happy 
because his experiment 
had worked. He decided to 
try it out once more. But 
before he could do that, 
the doorbell rang again. It 
was his friend, Steve. “Hi 
Ted! C’mon, let’s go play!” 
Uh... okay,” he answered, 
deciding to try the watch 
out later. He didn’t want 
to talk about it to Steve— 
at least not right now. He 
wanted to keep the won¬ 
derful secret to himself for 
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some more time. 

When he came home at 
last, he was too tired to do 
anything, except eat. They 
were having ham and 
potatoes (his favourite) 
and spinach (not his 
favourite). He quickly 
gobbled down the ham 
and potatoes. “Eat your 
spinach also, dear,” urged 
his Mom. 

“Aw... Mom.” 

“Eat it up. It’ll put 
colour in your cheeks.” 

“But he doesn’t want 
green cheeks, do you 
Ted?” asked Erin, amid 
laughter. Ted made a face. 
Suddenly, he thought of 
something. 

“Uh...Dad...can 1 be 
excused?” 

“Why?” 

“Just for a second 
please...I...uh... I need to 
go to the bathroom,” 

“Okay, you can go.” 

“Thanks,” he said as he 
raced out. He’d got his 
chance. Safely out of 
sight, he took out his 
watch and wound it to a 
minute ahead. He figured 
that by that time, he 
would have finished his 
spinach, if he had been 
there to eat it. He went 
back. 

“Oh, there you are, 
dear. What took you so 
long? Hurry up and finish 
your spinach.” 


said Ted with dismay, but 
before anybody could do 
something, he quickly ran 
away again and wound 
the watch to ten minutes 
later. ‘No chances this 
time,’ he thought and 
entered the dining room. 
His Mom was clearing the 
table and his Dad and 
Erin were watching T.V. 
‘Phew,’ he thought and 
raced up the stairs to his 
room. He quickly un¬ 
dressed and jumped into 
bed. Soon he was fast 
asleep. 

‘Ted, wake up! TED!!” 

He sleepily opened one 
eye. “Ted, my goodness! 
Look at the time! If you 
don’t hurry up, you’ll be 
late for school!” his Mom 
said... or rather, shouted 
at him. He looked at the 
watch and leaped up. 
“Goodness!” It was eight 
o’clock. He had hardly 15 
minutes to wash, dress, 
eat and rush to the bus 
stop. “Oh no-ooo!” he 
wailed, heading for the 
bathroom. Suddenly he 
stopped with a gleam in 
his eye. He took the 
ancient watch out of his 
drawer, where he had 
kept it the night before. 

He set the time to 7:15. 
Then he bathed leisurely, 
dressed, and went down to 
breakfast. 

His Dad was just com¬ 
ing down the stairs. 
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“Hmm... are you sure marks. So, on the bus will have cooled down a 

you’re feeling all right, when no one was looking, bit.” He sighed, 

son?” he asked. “Usually he quietly took the watch Suddenly, a bulb lit up 

you aren’t down till 8.10 out and wound it to 10.30. in Ted’s head. He excused 

or later. And today it’s The scene changed to himself from the lesson 

only 8.00.” his class. His teacher and went to the bathroom. 

“Yeah, Dad, I have came in. Soon, the test There he took out the 

decided to mend my papers were distributed. watch and wound it to 

ways,” he answered with Ted gulped and looked at three days before when he 

a mischievous grin. his. He had got... oops... I had given the test. He 

“Hi, Ted,” Steve greeted guess I better not tell—I went back to the class- 

him at the bus station, don’t want to embarrass room. The test papers 

“remember we’re gonna him—any way, all l can were being given out. 

get back our Maths test say is, they weren’t too Everybody looked tense 

today?” good. “Oh... oh, How can I and worried. He sat down, 

“We are?” asked Ted, show this to Dad? He’ll relaxed, since he already 

worriedly. He knew he kill me. Maybe I can knew the answers to the 

hadn't done too well in it. borrow some money from questions. He quickly 

The Maths period was at Steve and go to another finished the test and 

10.30. He felt impatient country. I’ll come back in excusing himself again, he 

with worry about his five years, when things set the time to three days 
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afterwards. This time he 
got 0. r >%. Steve was as¬ 
tounded and so were his 
parents when he told 
them later. He got an 
extra helping of dessert 
that night at dinner. He 
felt glad and went up to 
bed,contented. 

The next morning, Ted 
got up late again as usual, 
since he could easily set 
the time to 7.30. He 
opened his drawer to do 
so. But, to his amazement 
and dismay, the watch 
wasn’t there! Instead, 
there was a note. Some¬ 
thing was written on it in 
weird letters. But, 
strangely, he could under- 


P. A. G. E. S. 

stand what it was. He 
read it with amazement. 
I’ll reproduce the letter in 
the English alphabet so 
you can understand too. It 
said: 

Dear Ted, 

This was an experiment 
carried out by us. I guess I 
better introduce myself 
first. I am oobx, from a 
galaxy far away from 
yours. It is called 
XPZXYAD. I know you’ll 
find it hard to pronounce. 
Anyway, as I said, this 
was an experiment carried 
out by us to see how the 
human mind would react, 
if it was given this watch, 
by using it stupidly and 


for its own benefit. But, we 
are giving humankind 
another chance. This 
watch will be given to 
someone else who, hope¬ 
fully, will use it wisely and 
for the benefit of man¬ 
kind—like going back to 
World War I and II, trying 
to make amends somehow. 
That is all I wish to say. I 
know, when you’re reading 
this, it’ll be 8 o’clock. You 
better hurry up or you’ll be 
late for school. 

OOBX 

‘Yeah, I better hurry 
up,’ Ted thought with 
dismay and rushed to the 
bathroom. It was 8.10. 
Poor guy. 










Story: 

Tanuj Khosla (11) 
New Delhi 
Illustrations: 
B.G. Varma 


G UNJAN saw her 
mother baking a 
cake for her 
birthday. She was very 
happy and excited, for her 
^irthday was being cel¬ 
ebrated for the first time 
with a party. 

Gunjan’s mother stood 
beating the batter by 
hand in the backyard of 
the house. Suddenly she 
felt her finger ring slip 
into the batter. She 
stopped stirring and 
searched for the ring. 
Finding it in the batter, 
she pulled it out and 
placed it on the window 
sill nearby and continued 
mixing. After a while she 
went into the kitchen to 
put the cake to bake. 

Later in the day mother 
remembered the ring. She 
rushed to the courtyard, 
but the ring was missing. 
She stood there helplessly 
when her eyes fell suspi¬ 
ciously on the maid, 
Kamala. She at once 
called out to her. The 
maid denied having taken 
or seen the ring, but 
Gunjan’s mother would 
not believe her. She 
warned Kamala that if 


she did not return the ring 
by the next day, the 
matter would be reported 
to the police. 

Gunjan overheard her 
mother’s threat and was 
dismayed by her mother’s 
attitude. Gunjan was sure 
Kamala was not the thief, 
but she could not prove it. 

In the evening Gunjan 
went into the garden to 
bring flowers for the * 
evening puja. She plucked 
some flowers from the 


y. o. u. R. 

P. A. G. E. S 

lower branches and then 
shook the tree for more. 
Suddenly something 
sparkled in the setting 
sun’s rays, as it fell from 
the tree, onto the lawn 
below. Gunjan ran and 
picked it up. It was her 
mother’s lost ring. 

Gunjan looked up and 
saw a nest resting be¬ 
tween the branches. 

She raced into the 
house as fast as her small 
feet could carry her. She 


showed the ring to her 
mother. Her mother was 
relieved, but sorry for 
blaming Kamala in a 
hurry. 

It must have been the 
food attached to the ring 
which made the bird take 
it away, she realised now. 
Gunjan’s mother 
apologised to Kamala the 
next day. 

Gunjan celebrated her 
birthday with greater joy 
and happiness. 






Story: Ravi 

W HEN I was 

eight years old, I 
wanted to keep a 
dog as a pet. But we were 
living in an apartment 
then and my mother 
explained to me that a dog 
needs a lot of space to run 
around. Keeping a dog in 
an apartment would be 
cruel to him. 

Five years later we 
moved into a bungalow 
with a very large lawn in 
front of the house. By 
then my desire for a dog 
had been forgotten. The 
colony that we moved into 
was a large one and I 
made many friends. One 
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Illustrations: Subir Roy 


of them had a cocker 
spaniel that had just 
littered. I would visit him 
everyday just to fondle the 
adorable pups. One day 
his father asked me if I 
would like to have one of 
the pups and I jumped at 
the offer. Soon I was 
walking home with a little 
pup tucked in my shirt for 
warmth. 

When I got home there 
was general excitement 
and everybody at home 
wanted to carry the little 
one. But, I was yet to 
break the news to my 
parents. I was not sure 
what their reaction would 


be. My father was the 
boss of the house and it all 
depended on him. 

When he returned from 
office that day, I walked 
around cuddling the pup 
trying to attract his 
attention. Finally he did 
notice what I was carry¬ 
ing. I held the pup out to 
him and when he took it 
and fondled it, I knew all 
was well. 

This little fellow was a 
great ‘biter’, biting at 
everything that he could 
reach. So we decided to 
name him Bytes—like in a 
computer floppy. 

Bytes grew up to be a 
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very beautiful and strong 
dog with a lovely brown 
coat. He loved to chase 
birds and squirrels in the 
garden and would sit at 
the door looking through 
the wire mesh, waiting for 
one of them to appear on 
the lawn. When one did, 
hell broke loose with 
Bytes crashing through 
the netting on the door 
making so much noise 
that the bird or the 
squirrel was already up on 
a tree. 

Bytes loved swimming. 
In summer, I would walk 
him to a nearby lake and 
he would plunge in as 
soon as I took off the 
leash. The moment he 
would jump in, the frogs 
would jump out. And then 
he would jump out to 
chase the frogs, who 
would jump in. This would 
go on for hours till poor 
Bytes would tire and 
decide to sit on the bank 
and wait. 

Bytes was not destined 
to be with me for long. An 
illness took him away 
from me. 

Years later I got mar¬ 
ried and had two sons. I 
would often talk to them 
about Bytes and the 
things we did together. 

My elder son was keen to 
have a dog in the house 
but knowing the pain one 
has to go through when 
they die, I refused. 

m 


One Sunday morning, I 
took it easy, and got up 
late. I was in the kitchen 
making tea when my 
elder son came and an¬ 
nounced that he had seen 
an advertisement in the 
paper about a cocker 
spaniel for sale and that 
he had called them up and 
booked a male pup. I was 
furious, but then thought 
that a dog was always 
welcome at home. 

So off we went to the 
given address. There were 
seven pups in the litter. 
The owner asked us to 
take our pick and as we 


sat there deciding, one of 
them walked towards me. 
I knew at once, that he 
was the one. 

When we got home, the 
first thing we did, was to 
make him a nice bed with 
a pillow. Since the first 
one was called Bytes, we 
decided to call this one 
Floppy, as his long ears 
flopped when he ran. 

Floppy has grown up to 
be a rather large cocker 
spaniel with rather 
strange tastes. He always 
wants a pillow to rest his 
head on when he sleeps. 
He wants ice cubes in his 
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water in summer and 
never eats cold food in 
winter. Floppy insists on 
buttered toasts for break¬ 
fast, loves baths and even 
more, the brushing that 
he gets after it. All you 
have to do is have to pick 
up the car keys and he 
will make a dash for the 
car. And before you barely 
opened the door he is in 
the rear seat. 

Everyday, when I get 
home from work, I find 
Floppy waiting for me 
outside. A jump to greet 
me leaves my clothes with 
his paw marks. On a 
holiday he always 
maintains visual contact 


with me. If I go from one 
room to the other he 
follows me. 

My work makes me 
travel quite a bit, fortu¬ 
nately just for a day or 
two and when I get back, 
Floppy sits in front of mo, 
growling—asking me 
where I have been. On 
one such occasion my 
flight was delayed and 1 
reached home at three in 
the morning. As I got out 
of the taxi. I could hear 
Floppy whining with 
excitement on my arrival. 

Floppy has become old 
now. He is twelve. His 
coat has thinned and he is 
rather inactive. He prefers 


to stay indoors and I have 
to drag him out for his 
daily walk in the 
evenings. 

Floppy sleeps under my 
bed. So protective is he 
that he will not let even 
my sons come into the 
room if my feet are up on 
the bed. The other day he 
was on his rug near my 
bed and he seemed to be 
rather uneasy. So I 
stroked his head, rubbed 
him under his chin and 
asked him to go to sleep. 
He was soon asleep. 

I dread the day when 
1 will have to do this 
and put him to sleep, 
forever. 



if. 




Illustrations: Subir Roy 


Text: O.P. Bhagat 

H IS newborn son 

had been crying a 
bit too loudly. 
This made the Frenchman 
feel ill at ease. He left 
home and went to his 
club. 

There he met a friend 
who told him that he was 
building a balloon. He had 
plans to explore Africa by 
flying across it. 

This gave him the idea 
for an adventure story. He 
wrote it and sent it to a 
publisher. 

The publisher liked it. 
But he said that it had 
more technical details and 
less human interest. He 
asked the author to write 
it in the form of a novel. 
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The writer did so. The 
result was Five Weeks in a 
Balloon. It was an instant 
success. The book has 
since been translated into 
many languages. It is 
read to this day. 

You must have guessed 
who the novelist was. It 
was Jules Verne (1828- 
1905). He wrote many 
more novels like his first. 

Jules Verne was no 
scholar. But adventure 
was in his veins. As a boy 
he once tried to run away 
to sea. But his parents 
brought him back home. 
After that he lived all his 
adventures—strange and 
sensational adventures— 
in his imagination. 


One of his later novels 
was Around the World in 
Eighty Days. This may 
sound too slow in these 
days of jet travel. But 
what Jules Verne wrote 
thrilled everybody in the 
steam-ship 19th century. 

Another of his novels 
was the more fanciful 
Journey to the Centre of 
the Earth. In the same 
fancifully thrilling way 
was his Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. In 
it, he told of a sea 
captain’s explorations in 
what was unthinkable 
in those days—a 
submarine. 

If Jules Verne dived to 
immense depths, he also 
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soared to great heights. 
Two of his novels are 
From Earth to Moon and 
Round the Moon. 

With his strange and 
exciting stories Jules 
Verne founded a new type 
of tale—scientific ro¬ 
mance. Or what we more 
commonly call science 
fiction (S F). 

Science and fiction. The 


marine has long become a 
reality. Also, man has 
landed on the moon. 

The methods and 
machines his men used 
may seem quaint or crude. 
But they were new and 
sensational things to his 
readers. They were 
thrilled. So are we even 
today. 

Later science fiction 


early in his career, from 
1895 to 1908. He had 
studied science. He put his 
knowledge of science and 
how science would change 
the shape of things, to 
good use in his stories. 

In our thoughts we 
often go into the past or 
the future. In Wells’ Time 
Machine a scientist makes 
a vehicle that can be 


two are opposites. For 
science deals with facts, 
and fiction with what is 
fancied or imagined. 

But in stories, fact and 
fancy have always gone 
together. A fairy tale 
seems all fancy, but it has 


writers followed in his 
footsteps. Such writers 
were many. But the one 
who comes next to him is 
H.G. Wells. 

Wells lived to be 80 
(1866-1946). But he wrote 
his scientific romances 


driven forward and back¬ 
ward in time. 

Many old tales tell of 
magic caps or robes that 
make the wearer invisible. 
In Wells’ Invisible Man a 
chemist is able to see 
others but cannot be seen 
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by them after he takes a 
dose of what he has 
prepared. 

In The War of the 
Worlds some Martians 
land on earth. With them 
they have a most deadly 
weapon, the Heat-ray. It 
burns everything. Perhaps 
they would have ruined 
our world. But the mi¬ 
crobes get the better of 
them. 

Then in his First Men in 
the Moon two adventurers 
go up in a globular craft 
and explore the strange 
world of our nearest 
neighbour in space. 

We sometimes use 
words like mass and 
weight loosely. This is 
what the man in the 
Wells’ short story, The 
Truth about Pye-craft, 

t;o 



does, and with startling 
results. 

The fat man wants to 
reduce, and takes a strong 
medicine for losing 
weight. He loses all his 
weight and, like a balloon, 
rises into the air. Luckily 
the ceiling holds him up in 
the room. 

Another of Wells’ short 
stories is The Country of 
the Blind. Here, as the 
result of a great mishap, 
the people have become 
blind and have been so for 
generations. 

Wells wrote many such 
stories. In a way they are 
like the old fables and 
magic tales. But they 
stand on the props of 
science or science alloyed 
with fancy or imagination. 

Jules Verne started 
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science fiction. Wells took 
it much further. He is 
called the Shakespeare of 
these kind of tales. 

A lot—an immense 
lot—-of science fiction has 
been written in our cen¬ 
tury. This is only natural. 
Science has made giant 
strides in our times. S F 
writers have kept pace 
with it. Rather, they have 
been ahead of it. 

In being ahead of 
science lies much of the 
thrill of science fiction. 
Fact may be stranger 
than fiction. But the 
story-teller has his own 
magic wand. He makes 
bare bones, or the dry 
facts of science come alive. 

One of the main inter¬ 
ests in the 20th century 
has been in the outer 
space and planets and 
whether there are other 
living worlds like our own. 

So many of the novels 
and short stories are of 
voyages to the moon and 
planets. Some are even of 
interplanetary travels and 
ventures beyond. 

In fact, so many such 
stories have been written 
that some critics have 
written books about them. 

Then there are stories 
of robots—machine-like 


persons. And of machines 
which are more marvel¬ 
lous than what we have. 
And of strange or super 
men and animals created 
after chance or bizarre 
experiments. 

Science fiction is pub¬ 
lished regularly. Some 
magazines specialise in 
them. There are S F 
comics and space toys as 
well. Robots and Martians 
are the cartoonist’s 
delight. 

In India we have quite 
a few science writers, but 
very few science fiction 
writers. Dilip M. Salwi is 
one of those few. He 
writes books on popular 
science and S F stories for 
children. 

His Alien Encounters is 
a collection about visitors 
from outer space. Another 
book, Robots are Coming 
is, as the title says, stories 
of robots. Fire on the Moon 
tells stories not just of the 
moon but also of planets 
and other things. 

One of these is of the 
first cockroach to reach 
Mars. Another is of a cat 
who aspires to be a scien¬ 
tist. Yet another is of a 
robot which is keen to 
help animals. 

Science fiction is a 


favourite theme with 
movie-makers. Some of 
Jules Verne’s and H.G. 
Wells’ novels have been 
filmed. So have been 
many modern novels and 
stories written specially 
for the screen. Have you 
seen Star Wars or E T? 

So is it on television. 
Star Trek is one of the 
best known space tele¬ 
serial. Sigma , apparently 
inspired by Star Trek , is 
the only Hindi TV serial of 
its kind. 

This year, a S F film, 
Jurassic Park , was in the 
news for weeks. It drew 
packed houses wherever it 
was shown in India. 

The story is about 
dinosaurs in the modern 
context. A scientist recre¬ 
ates these giant animals 
of the past. It is a great 
modern feat. But it also 
creates great terror. 

Thereby hangs a moral. 
It is that science is a 
useful tool. But if it is not 
used with care or without 
giving thought to the 
consequences, it can hurt 
the user. 

In fact, many science 
fiction stories have a 
lesson. 
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Shankar Chowdhury has hired ace detective Professor Nagen Pakrasi and his 
assistant, Jojo, to investigate into the curious behaviour of his beloved Uncle, Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury. Both Professor Pakrasi and Jojo have been probing into the case 
individually. Following a definite lead, Jojo asks Shankar Chowdhury to throw a party 
and make sure his uncle is present. At the party Jojo sets about probing that the real Hari 
Shankar is dead and in his place is Rameswar Das, impersonating the dead man. 


M Y first impressions 
were based on 
Shankar babu's 
uneasiness over the 
behaviour of Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury. 

Why should he complain 
about the behaviour of Dr. 
Chowdhury whom he 
knew and loved for so 
many years? The two had 
been living under the 
same roof for nearly 
twenty-five years. There 
was a photograph in the 
album, of Hari Shankar 
putting a piece of cake in 
Shankar’s mouth on his 
third birthday. Both of 
them looked so happy. I 
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had seen other intimate 
family scenes also in the 
same album. Why should 
such a relationship dete¬ 
riorate all of a sudden? 
Why should so much of 
love and affection turn to 
doubt and disbelief? 

“Now, mark, only two 
people except the servants 
knew Hari Shankar. 
Shankar babu himself and 
Rameswar Das. Of these 
two the first one com¬ 
plained that Hari 
Shankar was behaving 
most erratically as if he 
were a different person. 
There was no way to 
verify the opinion of 


Rameswar Das as he 
could not be reached. So I 
thought I would try to find 
out what Rameswar Das 
thought of Hari Shankar. 
But he was not available 
either at Calcutta or at 
his village. 

“His disappearance 
added a new profile to the 
mystery. I went deep into 
Rameswar Das’s past and 
found that it was shady. 
He was involved in a 
forgery case and he had 
been dismissed by the 
company. Then Shankar 
babu informed us that his 
uncle had asked for his 
share of the shop’s profits 
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in cash instead of a 
cheque—and attempted to 
smuggle out the Dancing 
Shiva idol. I felt then that 
this man may be an 
imposter. Both these 
actions were against Hari 
Shankar Chowdhuiy’s 
nature.*’ 

“Now I planned to get 
some evidence against 
this man who posed to be 
Hari Shankar who could 
actually be Rameswar. I 
devised a plan of action 
and this, when executed, 
brought the most impor¬ 
tant discovery of the 
whole case. 

“Hari Shankar 
Chowdhuiy held a glass of 
water offered by 
Ramsaran, the servant. 

As he returned the empty 
glass to the servant, 
Ramsaran brought that to 
Shankar babu, who 


rushed to the Forensic 
Institute. Dr. Saha was 
waiting there. He took the 
fingerprints on the glass 
immediately. Earlier I had 
supplied the copy of the 
fingerprint report from 
the office of the Bridge 
and Dam Company to Dr. 
Saha. Next day we got the 
news of the startling 
discoveiy. The finger¬ 
prints on the glass and 
those recovered from the 
old files of Bridge and 
Dam were of one and the 
same person.”Jojo paused 
and took another sip of 
orange juice. I \ erybody 
was listening to him with 
rapt attention. As Jojo 
stopped Professor Pakrasi 
spoke a few words into the 
ears of Inspector 
Samanta, who cast an 
admiring glance at Jojo. 

‘Then the dark glasses 


was also a clue,” Jojo 
continued. “Rameswar 
Das wanted to cover his 
eyes but thus he uncov¬ 
ered much.. He stated that 
he had slipped over a 
stone one day and his eyes 
were injured for which he 
was using dark glasses. 
But interestingly, Hari 
Shankar, who wrote about 
all the details of camp life 
including the type of food 
served in the hotel, never 
mentioned this ‘accident’ 
in his letter. I considered 
this unusual. 

‘Then the fat money 
order which Rameswar 
Das remitted to his wife 
was another clue. He 
must have got this money 
from Dr. Chowdhuiy’s 
wallet. I got the address of 
the hotel in Pune where 
Rameswar Das had put 
up, from the M.O. slip, I 
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also talked to the man¬ 
ager of the Royal Hotel, 
Pune, over telephone and 
found that one Dr. Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury lived 
in the hotel for over a 
month, he seldom moved 
out of the room he occu¬ 
pied.” 

“Fine work,” said 
Shankar Chowdhury. 

“But I am grateful to 
Sir for one thing,” Jojo 
looked at Professor 
Pakrasi and said, “Uncon¬ 
sciously he showed me the 
first ray of light. When 
Rameswar Das’s disap¬ 
pearance was troubling 
me I asked him one day 
what he thought of 
Rameswar Das. He casu¬ 
ally replied that an acci¬ 
dent may have befallen 
him. The word ‘accident’ 
created a stir in my mind 
instantly. I thought an 
accident could have hap¬ 
pened in case of Dr. 
Chowdhury also. Since 
then my mind has been 
working on the idea that 
Dr. Chowdhury was dead 
and an imposter was 
working in his place.” 

The moment Jojo 
stopped to take a breath 
and the last sip from his 
glass, Shankar 
Chowdhury, who had been 
listening to him with deep 
attention, asked, “but 
Jojo, why did you mention 
the mole at the dining 
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table? I was perplexed. 
Rameswar Das had the 
mole on the right cheek 
exactly where my uncle 
had it.” 

“Yes, a fake mole made 
of plasticine, rubber 
solution and Chinese ink,” 
Jojo laughed. “Rameswar 
Das’s experience of the 
stage must have helped 
him with the make-up. I 
made one at home myself 
to see the result. You 
know, when I first saw it 
in the photograph Sir 
brought from your friend’s 
studio, I had a feeling that 
the mole on your uncle’s 
cheek was not exactly 
where it should be. My 
mind started working on 
the mole. Then gradually 
as I collected more evi¬ 
dence that it may not be 
Hari Shankar we were 
dealing with but 
Rameswar, I thought 1 
could hurl the final blow 
with it. 

“I decided to lay a trap 
and Rameswar was 
caught in it. When I 
expressed doubt that the 
mole was not at the right 
spot in the photo, he 
wanted to be sure that it 
was there on his cheek. A 
seasoned criminal like 
him thus acted like a 
child. If it had been a 
natural mole he would 
never have attempted to 
check it, but he raised his 


hand and at that moment 
I had not the slightest 
doubt that I had aimed 
my suspicions at the right 
man. So I signalled In¬ 
spector Samanta who was 
waitingjust behind the 
curtain to step in and play 
his role.” 

“Excellent,” Inspector 
Samanta exclaimed. “I 
must say you’ve done a 
good job. We are proud of 
you, Jojo. Now tell me, 
what do you think our 
charges against 
Rameswar should be?” 

“I do not know the 
sections of the IPC,” Jojo 
replied, “that is for the 
police to look into. But I 
think he can be charged 
on several counts. 
Rameswar Das did not 
murder Hari Shankar. 

But his actions otherwise 
were of very serious 
nature. He did not try to 
save the life of one who 
trusted him as a friend. 
Secondly, he attempted to 
smuggle a rare specimen 
of India’s past to foreign 
agents. This was heinous.” 

“I also feel the same 
way,” said Inspector 
Samanta. 

“Bravo, Jojo,” Nagen 
Pakrasi clapped jovially. 
“This has been a wonder¬ 
ful performance, my dear 
Watson.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” Jojo 
was shy as usual. 
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The other day when 
Jojo clapped, Inspector 
Samanta had entered the 
room with a revolver in 
his hand but today as 
soon as Nagen Pakrasi 
clapped and shook hands 
with Jojo, Mr. Bhaduri 
entered with a cheque 
book. 

Shankar Chowdhury 
signed a cheque and after 
tearing it from the book 
handed it over to Profes¬ 
sor Pakrasi. 

“Your fees, Sir,” he said, 
“and many, many thanks 
for relieving me of great 
agony.” 

‘Thanks,” Nagen 
Pakrasi put the cheque in 
his pocket. Then looking 
at Shankar he said, ‘You 
did your duty by paying 
me my fees. But can you 
tell me how I can reward 
my young assistant for his 
brilliant feat?” 

“I have got a small 
present for him,” Shankar 
said with a smile. Nobody 
had noticed the plastic box 
on the table. Shankar 
Chowdhury opened the 
box and unwrapping the 
packing, brought out a 
fine looking pair of binocu¬ 
lars. “This is from me,” 
Shankar handed over the 
binoculars to Jojo. ‘You 
have very powerful sight, 
my dear friend, to look 
into human nature and 
matters which ordinary 


people miss. I wish with 
this you will be able see 
things more clearly from a 
distance.” 

“Thanks,” said Jojo 
taking the binoculars, his 
eyes gleaming with joy. In 
fact he had wanted a pair 
ever since he was a child. 
Now he could watch the 
test matches better from 
the galleries of the Kanji 
Stadium which he visited 
every season. 

Shankar now turned to 
Professor Pakrasi and 
said, “From you Sir, I 
think your good wishes 
will be of immense value 
to the boy.” 

“No, no, I too must give 
him something,” Nagen 
said excitedly, “something 
which will cheer him up 
when he is 

depressed....Ah, now I 
remember,” Nagen 
Pakrasi’s face suddenly lit 
up. “I will present him 
some records and cas¬ 
settes of Western songs 
bought from Music Mem¬ 
oirs.” He looked at 
Shankar Chowdhury. 

‘You have never bought 
anything from our shop,” 
Shankar Chowdhury 
instantly protested. “In 
fact you never visited it 
after we came to know 
each other.” 

“Of course, I did,” said 
Nagen emphatically. “I 
made a lot of purchases 
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from your shop and you 
offered me colddrinks 
also.” 

Shankar shook his head 
and repeated, “No, I am 
sure you never visited 
Music Memoirs... We have 
never sold anything to 
you.” 

‘You did, babuji” 

Nagen said with his eyes 
half closed. "How can you 
forget the Sheikh from 
Kuwait who owns ten oil 
fields and a young nephew 
with a taste for Indian 
music? You do not come 
across such customers 
very often.” 

Before the Professor 
could finish, Shankar got 
to his feet and pointing a 
finger at Nagen Pakrasi, 
exclaimed, “Was that you? 
That Sheikh? Oh, my Cxod. 
I can’t believe it.” He sat 
down on the sofa with a 
thud. “My compliments to 
you, Sir," he said almost 
inaudibly. 

Nagen Pakrasi got up 
leisurely, did a Kurneesh 
in impeccable style and 
said, “Khuda Hafiz” 

Everybody burst out 
laughing. 

Concluded 
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Part III 


Sonia and Monica are on a holiday at the former's it rich's farm house when the lady next 
door loses six rubies which have been in the family for years. The girls offer to locate the 
rubies for Mrs. Mehta. They are joined by Vivek and Vikram in their search for the thief. 


T HE next morning 
the children met 
Kamal, the gar¬ 
dener. He was a tall and 
heavily built man and 
looked too proud to be a 
mere servant;- Vikram 
said in English, “He 
hardly looks like a 
servant.” 

Kamal smiled. “I, too, 
know a bit of English. I 
have passed my matric 
but circumstances forced 
me to leave my education 
incomplete and accept 
such a job,” he said in 
fluent English. 

“We have been asked by 
Mrs. Mehta to investigate 


the case. We want some 
information from you,” 
began Sonia. 

“Information... informa¬ 
tion. Haven’t the police 
grilled me enough without 
you kids pestering me.” 

“Remember, we have 
been asked by Mrs. Mehta 
to investigate this case. 
We want your coopera¬ 
tion.” 

“She must have gone 
nuts to trust kids like you 

with such serious 
business." 

“But we are capable of 
handling it,” Vivek 
answered. 

“I guess you suspect 


me. The police seemed to 
think so, too. When the 
rubies were stolen I knew 
that I would be the prime 
suspect. I am the only 
servant in the house who 
is new. But l haven’t done 
it. Who would be so foolish 
as to steal something 
when he has been working 
for only three months. It 
is natural that everyone 
will point a finger at 
me...Besides that I have 
an alibi. At the time of the 
crime I was in the village 
market purchasing plants 
and seeds for the garden. 
Many people saw me 
there. Kanika madam 



gave me money to pur¬ 
chase seeds and plants. 
You can ask her.” 

“Then who do you think 
has stolen the rubies?” 

“I did not even know 
about their existence 
before the crime. But if 
you ask me, it is Ramkali. 
She appears to be a loyal 
maid. But do you know 
that she often furtively 
meets a man outside the 
garden? He may be an 
accomplice for all we 
know.” 

“That seems to rule him 
out but we have to verify 
his story,” said Monica as 
they walked away from 
the gardener. They espied 
Bunty coming out to the 
garden. It was evident 
from his face that he had 
been crying. Sonia 
kneeled in front of him. 
“Bunty, why are you 
crying?” 

“Father hit me,” he 
answered grumpily. 

“Why?” 

“I said something I 
shouldn’t have.” 

“What exactly did you 
say?” asked Monica. All 
four children turned 
towards Bunty, 
interested. 

But Bunty shook his 
head. “I don’t know. I 
don’t remember now.” 

“Just try. It could be 
important,” coaxed Vivek. 

But Bunty continued to 
shake his head. The 
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children could easily make 
out he was scared stiff. 
Something or someone 
had put a fear in the 
otherwise fun-loving boy. 

Monica asked in her 
sweetest voice, “Do you 
know who has stolen your 
grandmother’s jewels?” 

“I don’t know anything, 

I tell you,” said Bunty and 
ran away. 

“Well, that’s a really 
scared kid,” mused 
Vikram. “But the question 
remains, why is he so 
scared? That’s what we 
will have to find out.” 

“We’ll also have to find 
out whom Ramkali 
meets,” put in Monica. 
‘There may be some truth 


in the gardener’s words,” 
said Vivek. 

The next day the kids 
waited outside the house. 
There was no sign of 
Ramkali. But the kids 
soon had company. 

Mr. Vinod caught sight of 
them. ‘You kids snooping 
around again! I thought I 
told you not to poke your 
nose in our affairs.” 

“Sir, we are only trying 
to help,” Vikram spoke up. 

“A fat lot of help you 
will render. You will only 
mess up things. I’m sick 
and tired of this case,” he 
muttered under his breath 
and walked off. 

“I don’t like him one bit. 
He gives me the creeps,” 
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said Sonia. 

Half an hour later they 
saw Ram kali emerge from 
the house. She looked 
around to see if anyone 
was watching her and 
then turned towards the 
boundary wall. In one 
corner it was broken and 
she jumped over it. The 
children followed her at a 
distance. They saw a man 
emerge from the shadows. 
He was a tall, lanky man 
with a pencil thin mous¬ 
tache. Ramkali talked to 
the man for some time. 
Then she turned back 
towards the house. The 
children caught up with 
her. 

“It’s no use hiding 
anything from us. We saw 
you with that man,” said 
Vikram. 

“Yes, you had better 
make a clean breast of 
everything. Who was that 
man and why are you 
meeting him on the sly?” 
added Vivek. 

Ramkali’s face was as 
white as a sheet; she 
knew she was cornered. 
“All right, I will tell you 
kids. But you must not 
tell anyone else. That man 
is my brother. I meet him 
secretly because 
Mrs. Mehta does not like 
him. You see, a few years 
ago he was brought to the 
house to work. I brought 
him here. Mrs. Mehta 
employed him at once. But 


my brother, I am ashamed 
to admit, fell into bad 
company. One day 
Mrs .Mehta caught him 
red-handed stealing 
money from Mr. Vinod’s 
purse. Mrs. Mehta fired 
him at once. 

“I was fortunate to 
retain my job. Such was 
the trust she reposed in 
me. She knew I was 
innocent in this matter. 
However, she forbade me 
to ever bring him into the 
house or meet him. But he 
is my own brother. Blood 
is thicker than water they 
say. How could I abide by 
her wishes? So I meet him 
secretly. My brother has 
reformed since then. He is 
a different man now. He is 
earning an honest living. 
He has nothing to do with 


the theft that has taken 
place here.” 

“You lied to us when 
you told us that you were 
in the kitchen when the 
theft took place.” 

“Yes, I had come to 
meet my brother. You can 
ask him. Neither of us 
have taken the rubies. 

You won’t tell the police, 
will you? I’m afraid that if 
you tell them they will put 
my brother in jail because 
he has a bad record.” The 
children told her to rest 
assured if she was indeed 
speaking the truth. 

The four sat on the 
grass and discussed the 
case at the farmhouse. 
“Ramu seems to be inno¬ 
cent though I admit that 
he has a pretty good 
motive. A gambler is 




always in need o f money 
and when they become 
desperate they may do 
anything. The sight of the 
rubies lying on the bed 
might have proved to be 
too strong a temptation to 
resist,” Vivek began. 

“Ramkali, too, Beems to 
be in the clear, for I felt 
she was speaking tthe 
truth. Of course, we 
cannot rule out the possi¬ 
bility of she and her 
brother perpetrating the 
crime. Her brother might 
have done it alone and 
Ramkali might be shield¬ 
ing him,” he said. 

“That leaves the gar¬ 
dener and Mr. Vinod. 

Well, although we have 
not checked his alibi, 1 
don’t think Kamal has 
stolen the rubies. Then 
only one possibility is left. 
Mr. Vinod. I have never 
liked him. If Mrs. Mehta 
has refused to lend him 
money and he needs it 
desperately, what better 
idea can he conjure up 
than wait for a suitable 
opportunity and whack 
the rubies,” said Sonia. 

“Yes, the possibility is 
there. I wonder what 
Bunty said that made his 
father slap him. If oidy we 
could know,” said Vikram. 

“Monica, you are very 
quiet,” said Sonia. 

Monica seemed deeply 
immersed in thought. 
“Somehow I have this 


strong feeling that we are 
overlooking something 
obvious. But what it is, I 
just can’t bring to my 
mind,” she said looking 
downcast. 

“Mrs. Mehta might be 
able to throw light on 
what Bunty said that 
made his father so angry,” 
Vikram suggested. 

The children once again 
headed for Mrs. Mehta’s 
sprawling bungalow. 

When they questioned 
Mrs. Mehta casually she 
answered, “Let me try to 
recall. Oh, that naughty 
boy had hidden an impor¬ 
tant paper of Vinod’s. It 



was Vinod’s fault. Know¬ 
ing his son’s nature, he 
shouldn’t have left his 
business papers within 
Bunty’s reach. To top it all 
he had the cheek to say, 
‘Father, I’ve hidden your 
papers because I’m angry 
with you for scolding me.' 
Vinod blew his top and hit 
him. 

“Oh!” said the two boys 
together. A light had 
appeared in Monica's eyes. 

“I feel sorry for the boy. 
He is always at the receiv¬ 
ing end of spankings. 

Why, on the day the 
rubies were stolen, I 
couldn’t help spanking 
him myself for some 
mischief he had done. 
Really that boy takes the 
cake...” 

Monica’s eyes were 
shining and suddenly she 
burst out laughing, “Oh, 
Aunty, there has been no 
theft. Your rubies have 
not been stolen.” The 
others looked at her wide- 
eyed. 

“Have you gone out of 
your mind? Where can the 
rubies be if they have not 
been stolen?” said Vikram. 

“Call Bunty. Then I’ll 
show you.” Bunty 
appeared. 

Monica said in her 
sweetest tone, “Bunty, we 
will not scold you. Can 
you tell us where you 
have hidden those red 
balls that you took from 






your grandmother’s 
bedroom.” 

“You won’t tell the 
police to take me away?” 

“No, darling. No one 
will harm you.” 

“Come, I will show you. 
They are in my box of 
sweets. I hid them there.” 
Bunty rushed into his 
room and brought what to 
all purposes looked like a 
sweet box. He opened it. 
There among the sweets 
lay the glittering gems. 
Mrs. Mehta fell upon 
them weeping with joy. 

Later Monica explained!, 
“You see, we overlooked 
the most obvious explana¬ 
tion. Whenever you all 
could not find something 
you all thought Bunty was 


behind it. But when the 
rubies disappeared eveiy- 
one thought it was a theft 
because of their immense 
value. You spanked him. 
So when he found the 
rubies, lying on the bed he 
hid them in retaliation. 
When the alarm was 
raised he became scared. 
When the police arrived 
on the seen e he was 
scared out of his wits and 
that is why Jhe clamped up 
and kept saying' he did not 
know anyth ing. That is 
why when t he police 
arrived he thought they 
had come to take him 
away. All t hrough the 
case I had a feeling that 
we were overlooking 
something; obvious.” 


“Monica, you are a 
genius,” said! Vivek and 
Vikram together. Monica 
blushed. 

“I will reward you, 
children. You have re¬ 
stored to me my favourite 
possession. Whatever I 
give you will be inad¬ 
equate for the services you 
have rendered. Please 
accept these four carved 
wooden elephants. They 
have been in our family 
for years. They were a 
present from some Maha¬ 
raja. 1 won’t take no for 
an answer.” 

The four children went 
home happily, holding an 
antique elephant each in 
their hands.. 
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Dear nails and tails 
and tales. 

Every now and then, 
our geography teacher 
whips out a hack-saw 
probably made during 
World War I and begins to 
cut off the fingers of boys 
whose nails have grown. 
No, wait, not their fingers. 
Not their fingers, but 
their nails. He cuts off 
their nails. And it is not 
really a hacksaw, it’s a 
large, tough tail cutter 
and was probably made to 
order by Tipu Sultan. 
Which or who came first, 
Tipu Sultan or World 
War I? It doesn’t really 
matter, since this is the 
geography teacher I’m 
talking about, not the 
history teacher. 

Now, our history 
teacher is a different 
story. She, sh^’s a she, 
hates anyone With long 
hair. So what fehe does, is 
to make us pu\l a strand 
of hair down o4r fore- 
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heads. If the strand 
reaches the top of our 
eyebrows, she sucks in her 
breath and says in a low 
and furious voice, “This is 
it. This is what I mean 
when I talk of the corrup¬ 
tion in our country. Look 
at your hair. How can you 
see through it? What kind 
of vision of history will 
you ever get?” And she 
promptly sends the poor 
hair-blinded boy out of the 
class and warns him 
against coming in till his 
hair has grown shorter. 

Everyone knows hair 
never grows shorter. The 
rule about hair is that it 
grows according to 
whether it is short term or 
holiday time. In other 
words, the growth of hair 
is directly proportional to 
how much you use your 
brains. During school 
term, I have to go for a 
haircut, every week, or 
every five days if my 
history teacher catches 



Jq 


me. During the holidays, 
however, my hair stays 
very quiet and I some¬ 
times don’t need to visit 
the barber for two weeks. 

I would like to research 
on this aspect but when I 
asked my maths teacher 
about it, he was most 
indignant. “What do you 
mean—a mathematical 
formula for hair growth?” 
he shouted. “What about 
some research on your 
shirt front? You had idli 
for breakfast, I presume?” 

I was startled. How did 
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he guess? But then my 
maths teacher always 
sees breakfast. When he 
ought to be looking at a 
clean, washed and ironed 
school shirt and a well 
tied tie. He can detect 
chutney from two miles 
away, he can see toast 
from the far end of the 
corridor and he can smell 
egg up three floors down. 

This kind of keenness 
should actually come from 
our science teacher. But 
she’s a sweet old thing, so 
completely absorbed in 
notebooks and experi¬ 
ments that sometimes she 
doesn’t know who she is 
talking to. 

What happened yester¬ 
day was really funny. Our 
science teacher came to 
our class, while our geogs 
teacher was just about to 
leave after his final war 
cry. Our science teacher 
had her eyes fixed on her 
books as usual but sud¬ 
denly, just as she crossed 
the geogs teacher, she 


cried out, “Oh dear me! 
Somebody get me a nail 
cutter please. This boy 
needs to have his nails 
cut. Does anybody have a 
nail cutter?” 

Our geography teacher 
muttered something and 
rushed out of the class 
room. Our science teacher 
didn’t know why we were 
laughing but she laughed 
all the same in her gentle 



way, shaking her head 
and saying, “I do hope 
that boy cuts his nails.” 

Soon afterwards, the 
whole school heard a 
rasping sound that could 
have been an old, rusty 
bucket being trimmed or a 
giant granite piece being 
cut. Our science teacher 


looked up and said, “Oh! 
Construction work going 
on!” 

But we knew better. We 
knew it was our geogra¬ 
phy teacher working on 
his nails with his hack¬ 
saw dated the Battle of 
Plassey. 

Yours nailed down 
Perky 









Illustrations: Kuheli Sen 


Text: N. Ramakrishna 

HICH is the 
gayest and 
merriest of all 
festivals in India? Of 
course it is Deepavali— 
familiarly known as 
Diwali in the north. The 
festival appeals not only 
to the young, but also to 
the old, to the rich as well 
as the poor. In this big 
country from 
Kanyakumari to the 
Himalayas, every Hindu 
home observes this festi¬ 
val. People wear new 
clothes and children mark 
the occasion by bursting 
crackers and lighting 
sparklers and have other 
forms of illumination. 
Diwali usually falls on the 
fifteenth day of the dark 
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fortnight in the month of 
Asvin, corresponding to 
the month of October- 
November. It falls on a 
new moon day, the five 
days coming on the last 
two in Asvin and the rest 
in the month of Kartik. 

There are many legends 
connected with Diwali in 
the Puranas as to the 
origin of the festival, but 
seen from all points of 
view, these incidents 
record the triumph of good 
over evil and light over 
darkness. Of the many 
legends connected with 
the festival, the most 
notable among them 
relates to Narakasura, the 
demon. He was very 
powerful and ruled over a 


vast dominion known as 
Pragjyotisha. 

He was a wicked Asura 
but as a result of his 
ardent devotion and 
penance he got many 
boons from Lord Siva. He 
then began to trouble the 
Devas themselves and in 
particular Lord Indra. He 
took away the Umbrella of 
Maha Vishnu and impris¬ 
oned many beautiful 
women from the Upper 
kingdom. He even went to 
the extent of kidnapping 
the daughters of Gods and 
Goddesses. They all 
appealed to Lord Vishnu, 
who marched on to 
Narakasura in the form of 
Lord Krishna. The for¬ 
tress where the demon 
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lived was guarded by a 
five-headed serpent, Mura 
and his seven sons. But 
they were killed by the 
Lord with the assistance 
of His spouse 
Satyabhama. 

Narakasura came face 
to face with the Lord and 
after a terrible fight he too 
was killed. Here the Lord 
swooned in the midst of 
the fight and was saved 
by His spouse, who killed 
the demon. But before his 
death Narakasura prayed 
to the Lord that the day of 
his death should be re¬ 
membered and celebrated 
by one and all in his 
memory. This wish was 
granted. Krishna was 
accused by the demon’s 
mother of having killed 
her son unnecessarily. 
Vishnu pacified her by 
saying that Narakasura 
had been killed only in 
battle with the Lord and 
his death was that of a 
hero. So he had entered 
the portals of Heaven and 
attained salvation. 
Narakasura’s mother was 
reassured and prayed that 
her son’s death be cel¬ 
ebrated everywhere for 
one day by the people of 
the land as a gay festival. 
All the captives, mostly 
Devas, in the realm of the 
demon were released. 

Here is a legend relat¬ 
ing to the poor attaining 
prosperity by the grace of 


the Goddess of Wealth. 
Poor girl's plan 

There was once a king 
who had four daughters. 
The king asked them 
who was responsible for 
their happiness. Three of 
the daughters attributed 
it to their father, but the 
youngest girl said, it was 
the Grace of the Almighty. 
The king got angry and to 
teach her a lesson married 
her off to a poor brahmin 
and banished both of 
them from the kingdom. 
The girl was happy inspite 
of her poverty. Her hus¬ 
band got the necessities of 
life by asking for alms. He 


never returned home 
empty handed. 

One day he did not get 
anything, but saw a dead 
snake on the way. He 
brought it home and gave 
it to his wife. But, instead 
of rebuking him, she 
threw the snake in a 
corner. 

The king of the adjoin¬ 
ing country used to bathe 
in a tank by the riverside 
every day. He would 
remove his necklace and 
place it on the bank before 
his bath. A crow saw the 
necklace one day and took 
it away. On the way it 
saw the dead snake in the 
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brahmin’s house. The on Diwali night.” The king 

crow dropped the necklace thought that the brahmin 
and took away the snake. was a fool, but at the 

The news of the king’s same time agreed to do as 

lost necklace spread like he asked, 
wildfire. The ruler an- On Diwali night, the 

nounced a big reward for whole kingdom was in 
the finder. The wise girl darkness. The brahmin’s 

gave the necklace to her wife decorated her house 

husband and asked him to with lamps and flowers, 
take it to the king. She The Goddess Lakshmi 
strictly instructed him not who came out that night 
to accept any reward from found the entire kingdom 

the king, but to ask for a in darkness, but to her 

boon. “The king,” she told surprise there was one 
him, “should order all the hut, brightly lit. She 
people of his land not to entered it and blessed the 
light lamps in their home couple. They became rich 



overnight. The girl thus 
proved to her father that 
only by the grace of God, 
could one become very 
rich. 

There are references in 
the Ramayana to the 
effect that the great Rama 
killed Ravana on Vijaya 
Dasami day and crowned 
himself King of Ayodhya 
on Diwali day. To com¬ 
memorate the event the 
entire kingdom was 
illuminated. 

Although the south 
celebrates the festival for 
one full day, in the north 































said Sunita while Shirley 
sorted out some crackers 
to light immediately. 

Quite a few people had 
gathered on the verandah 
for the fireworks. Lila 
Mausi had had rows of 
bulbs strung up all over 
t'he building so that the 
Lodge could be seen from 
afar. The man of work, 
Raju, helped Sunita set up 
the bottle for the rockets. 
After lighting a few 
phooljadis (sparklers)and 
t mat's , Raju began with 
the rockets. By now Lila 
Mausi had started hand¬ 
ing out hot mugs of soup. 
People were sitting in 
small groups on the 
wicker chairs strewn on 
the verandah. 

Suddenly there was a 
loud hiss. And a rocket, 
instead of going straight 
up, turned horizontal and 
shot through towards the 
grove of trees. Raju leapt 
back in surprise and some 
of the older visitors ex¬ 
claimed loudly about the 
danger of crackers. Raju 
and Sunita started to 
light another rocket. 
Natasha went up the 
verandah steps to sit on 
the parapet. 

“Hey, look! What is that 
glow beyond those trees?” 
she called out to her 
sisters. Everybody turned 
to where Natasha pointed 
and the next moment 
there was total hullaba¬ 


loo. For there was an eerie 
orange glow above the 
grove of trees. Natasha 
was sure it was coming 
from near the hollow she 
had seen earlier that day. 

Everyone started run¬ 
ning towards the glow. 
Natasha, Shirley, Sunita 
and Raju were at the head 
of the crowd. They 
emerged from the grove of 
trees and stood still. The 
rocket had hit a dead 


branch which had caught 
fire and had landed on the 
heap of dry grass and 
leaves and now there was 
a good sized bonfire. Even 
as they watched, the 
bonfire went out with a 
sizzle. Raju ran down the 
slope to see that no dying 
embers were left for there 
were pine woods beyond 
the hollow which had to 
be protected. 

Suddenly there was a 
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loud exclamation from 
him. "Bibiji, Bibiji, there 
is water here.” His voice 
sounded quite panicky. 

Rambhajan, the gar¬ 
dener, came running with 
a rope and threw it down 
to Raju. He clambered up, 
drenched and covered 
with clayey mud. He was 
sent for a hot bath while 
the rest of the people 
walked back to the guest 
house. 

“And so don’t you think 
it is funny that there 
should be water down in 
that hollow?” Natasha 
asked. She had been 
telling Shirley and Sunita 
the story General Sharma 
had told her. She said the 
hollow was obviously the 
pool dug by the Nawab 
while the white building 
she had noticed beyond 
the trees was probably the 
house built for the French 
lady. 

“But how did the water 
suddenly reappear?” 
Sunita asked. 

“Maybe the falling log 
and the burning rocket 
did it,” suggested Shirley. 

“I think General 
Sharma knows something 
about the French lady’s 
disappearance,” said 
Natasha. “He looked most 
knowing when I asked 
him what had happened 
to her.” 

“Well, I don’t think he 
will tell us if he does not 
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want to do so,” said 
Shirley. 

“Anyway there is noth¬ 
ing we can do today. We 
will go and look at the 
hollow in the morning,” 
said Sunita. 

The next morning the 
three were up bright and 
early. Before breakfast 
they dressed up in warm 
clothes and ran down to 
the hollow. They found 
Raju and Rambhajan 
already down there look¬ 
ing at the water in the 
hollow in puzzlement. By 
now it had risen to fill 
almost half the hollow. 

“Let us go and look at 
the white house,” said 
Natasha. The others 
agreed and set off. They 
could not use the draw¬ 
bridge but Shirley sug¬ 
gested that they walk 
along the rim of the 
hollow and go across 
holding on to the creeper 
for support. It was a 
sturdy creeper and over 
the years had developed 
stems as strong as tree 
trunks. 

The three got across, 
Shirley and Sunita help¬ 
ing Natasha along. Soon 
they found themselves 
before a dilapidated white 
building. Not a single 
pane of glass was stand¬ 
ing and the wooden doors 
had rotted away. They 
picked their way through 
the overgrown garden and 
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entered the doorway. The 
inside was as dilapidated 
as outside and there was a 
musty smell which 
stopped them from going 
in any further. 

“I don’t think there is 
any treasure here any¬ 
way,” said Sunita. “Let us 
stay outside.” The others 
agreed and walked around 
the house. At last they 
came back to where they 
began and sat down on a 
stone to rest. The sun had 
come out by now and it 
was quite warm. As they 
sat there enjoying the sun 
Natasha saw a lizard 
emerge from beneath a 
flat stone and look at 
them with curious eyes. It 
immediately darted back. 
She peered under the slab 
to see where it had gone. 
To her surprise she saw 
that there was a ring on 
the side of the slab which 
folded under it. Why 
would anyone make a 
stone slab like that? She 
tried to pull out the ring-* 
but it was too rusty to 
move. 

She saw a stout stick 
lying nearby and used it 
to tty and loosen the ring. 
Suddenly she was re¬ 
warded with a loud click 
and the iron ring fell open. 

“Shirley! Sunita! Come 
and see what I found!” she 
called. The other two 
came running. Together 
they pulled at the ring 



and after much pulling, 
the slab moved. To their 
surprise it moved to a side 
revealing a deep hole with 
steps cut into the side. 

They went down the 
steps carefully. As they 
went deeper into the 
'ground Shirley pulled out 
a torch and switched it on. 
They found themselves in 
a narrow passage. They 
went up it. They seemed 
to have been walking for 
some time when they 
came to a widened part of 
the passage. Shirley 
played her torch around 
and the three stood 


stunned. For, in one 
corner stood the most 
beautiful statues that 
they had ever seen. Time 
had dulled the sheen but 
it was obvious that they 
were made of gold, marble 
and silver. There were 
statues of cupids with 
jewel encrusted arrows, 
dancing ladies whose 
dresses were again inlaid 
with precious stones and 
huge marble busts. 

“Hey, there is water at 
my feet!” exclaimed 
Sunita. Shirley shone her 
torch on the floor and they 
saw a thin trick)»* of water 


flowing near their feet. 

She followed the trickle to 
a wall which was showing 
damp patches and as they 
looked on, a part of the 
wall started crumbling. 

“Let us hurry back,” 
said Shirley. The urgency 
in her voice made the 
other two also turn back 
and hurry out. 

Once they were out in 
the sunshine again, 

Shirley turned to the 
other two. “I think we 
have solved the mystery of 
the French lady's disap¬ 
pearance. I think that 
passage most probably led 










to the hollow. Maybe it 
was partly natural and 
partly made by the lady to 
escape from the Nawab. I 
think there must have 
been a pipe or maybe a 
natural spring which was 
use to fill up the pool. She 
had that source blocked 
somehow and stowed 
away the statues there. 
Maybe she took all the 
jewels with her and 
wanted to return later to 
take the statues. Some¬ 
thing must have hap¬ 
pened to prevent that. 
Last night when the 
rocket and log fell into the 
hollow it might have 
broken that blockage 
which is why the water is 
reappearing once again. 

“What are you three 
doing here?” General 
Sharma stood behind 
them. “Your Mausi is 
looking for you eveiy- 
where for breakfast.” 

“Gosh! We forgot all 
about breakfast!” 
exclaimed Sunita. 

“No wonder. You were 
looking for the French 
lady’s treasure, weren’t 
you?” General Sharma 
asked, his eyes twinkling 
at them. 

“Yes and we think we 
found it,” said Natasha. 

“Found it? Where?” 

“Here down this pas¬ 
sage,” Sunita said point¬ 


ing down the hole in the 
ground. They told General 
Sharma what they had 
found and also Shirley’s 
theory. 

“You are probably right. 
And I can tell you why she 
did not return,” said 
General Sharma. “When I 
was serving in Paris 
during the second World 
War, I came across her. I 
recognised her though she 
did not know me. She was 
living on a lovely farm in 
Provence. I was billeted 
on her farm and became 
good friends with her. 

She told me that she and 
one of the Nawab’s aides 
had fallen in love and the 
Nawab had come to know 
about it. He was so furi¬ 
ous that he wanted to kill 
her. 

“So she and the aide 
blasted the passage one 
Diwali night and blocked 
the source of water to the 
pool. Then they escaped 
through a passage they 
had dug through to a 
village lower down the 
mountain and ran away. 
But as they were leaving 
on a train, they saw one of 
the Nawab’s minions on 
the station. They were 
sure he had seen them. So 
they decided not to return 
to collect the rest of their 
treasures. Anyway the 
jewels were enough to 


help them live comfort¬ 
ably. So they escaped to 
France. The Nawab, as 
you know, fled the country 
after Partition and no one 
knows what happened to' 
him later.” 

“Who owns the treasure 
now?” asked Shirley. 

“I think as Lila Mausi is 
the owner of the Lodge, 
she owns the treasure as 
well,” said General 
Sharma. 

“Well, I am happy. Lila 
Mausi can sell it and use 
the money so that she 
need never work so hard 
again,” said Natasha. 

“I am sure she will,” 
said General Sharma. 

“I am glad we came 
here for Diwali, aren’t 
you?” Shirley asked. The 
other two could do nothing 
but agree. 
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it is celebrated for five 
days. The first day goes by 
the name Gnana 
Thrayodasi or dhanteras. 
Businessmen celebrate it 
in a particular way. Silver 
or metal utensils are 
purchased and smeared 
with turmeric and 
kumkum and the place 
illuminated. The second is 
Narakachaturdashi when 
Krishna’s victory over 
Narakasura is celebrated 
by rising before dawn, 
having an oil bath, wear¬ 
ing new clothes and 
exchanging sweets. The 
third day is Lakshmi 
pujan when silver coins, 
gold and valuables are 
offered worship in the 
evening. Businessmen 
open new account books. 
The fourth day is observed 
as Bali padyami. The 
story relating to the 
incident is of King 
Mahabali being pressed 
down to the underworld 
by Lord Vishnu who took 
the Vamana avatar and 
claimed three ‘steps’ of 
land. The fifth day is 
known as Bhaubeej or 
Bhaidooj Day, when 
sisters indulge their 
brothers with an oil bath 
early in the morning. Both 
dress in new clothes and 
the brothers are offered 
arati and sweets. 
Different meanings to 
Diwali 

Diwali is celebrated in 


different parts of the 
country in different ways. 
Rama’s coronation is 
observed on Diwali day in 
Rajasthan, Durga Puja 
and Kali worship are 
observed in Bengal and in 
Uttar Pradesh victory 
over Ravana is celebrated 
and commemorated. In 
Tamil Nadu it is observed 
as Naraka Chaturthi with 
people rejoicing over the 
killing of Narakasura by 
Krishna and Satyabhama. 

It is also believed that 
on Diwali day, Goddess 
Lakshmi married Lord 
Vishnu, Rama and Sita 
returned to Ayodhya and 
Lord Mahavira of the 
Jains attained Nirvana. 
Such is the gloiy of the 
great festival day! 

In North India, Diwali 
revives the ancient art of 
Rangoli. These decorative 
designs are considered to 


be the symbols of rejoic¬ 
ing. Diwali brings many 
types of Rangolis. In 
different parts of the 
country they go by differ¬ 
ent names. (See Children’s 
World October 1994) 
Generations have 
passed yet the happy 
spirit of Diwali remains, 
for it is casteless and 
classless. It is a festival 
bound to the lives of the 
people. It brings equality 
among all and unity in 
particular. Friends and 
foes meet and greet one 
another in happiness on 
Diwali day. The joyous¬ 
ness of Diwali is unparal¬ 
leled. It is a festival which 
is looked forward to 
throughout the year as all 
purchases are postponed 
till Diwali, especially the 
purchase of new clothes. It 
is truly a great national 
festival. 
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D iwali is so lovely 
at home. I wish 
we were at home,” 
said Shirley with a huge 
sigh. 

“Yeah, but Daddy could 
not have gone to their 
doctors’ conference at 
Cairo without Mummy 
you know. As Mummy 
said, without her, he is 
like a headless chicken,” 
said Sunita. 

“Anyway Taragarh is a 
new place for us, so we 
can explore it at least,” 
said Natasha, her chubby 
nine-year-old face bright¬ 
ening despite the absence 
of her parents. 

The three of them had 


been sent to Taragarh in 
the hill state of Himachal 


Pradesh for the Diwali 
holidays while their 
parents were abroad. 

They were staying at a 
guest house run by an old 
friend of their mother’s 
whose husband had left 
her quite badly off. Lila 
Mausi was a plump, 
gentle person who worked 
all through the day, with 
just one gardener to help 
her. 

“It is almost eleven 
o’clock,” said Shirley 
looking at her wrist 
watch. “Didn’t Lila Mausi 
say that we should be 
ready to leave by twelve? 
You know she wants us to 
go down to Pajampur and 
buy crackers.” 

“Yes, let us hurry. 1 love 


buying crackers,” said 
Natasha. 

“Do you think we 
should take her? She is 
too small I think,” Sunita 
asked Shirley. 

“Don’t be mean, Sunita. 
After all you are only four 
years older than me,” 
Natasha was most 
indignant. 

“No, Natasha is not too 
small,” said Shirley who 
often felt the burden of 
being the oldest at 14 as 
she had to mediate in 
battles between Sunita 
and Natasha. “But 
Natasha, one of us should 
stay back and help Lila 
Mausi. She said she would 
have to wash almost 300 
lamps. You know they 
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have to be quite dry by 
tomorrow or they can’t be 
lit. As it is with tomorrow 
being Diwali, she is up to 
her neck in work. Do you 
think you could do that?” 
she asked. 

Natasha nodded, 
though reluctantly as she 
was not sure whether she 
was still being given a 
brush-off though more 
sweetly. 

Natasha spent a pleas¬ 
ant afternoon helping Lila 
Mansi clean the little 
earthen lamps. She ar¬ 
ranged them neatly on the 
back verandah and went 
in to wash her hands. 

“Here is a piece of burfi 
for you,” said Lila Mausi. 
“You must be tired, wash¬ 
ing all those lamps. Just 
go outside and rest for 
some time now.” 

It was quite cold and 
Natasha was thankful for 
the woolly pink cardigan 
she wore. She walked 
down the broad porch 
steps and along the nar¬ 
row gravel path towards a 
grove of trees. As she 
emerged through the trees 
she stopped in her tracks 
in delight. Before her was 
spread a panorama of 
beauty. 

A few steps away the 
ground dipped sharply to 
form a deep hollow which 
was planted with velvety 
grass at the bottom. It 
had been freshly mown 


and the dried up grass 
and leaves were piled up 
to a side. The sides of the 
hollow were planted with 
ail kinds of flowering 
plants which were in full 
bloom at present. Towards 
one end of the hollow was 
an iron contraption almost 
covered with a flowering 
creeper. The flowers 
nodded their heads in the 
gentle breeze and the 
humming of bees as they 
flitted from flower to 
flower was very soothing. 
Beyond the trees on the 
other side of the hollow 
she could see a white 
building. Natasha felt she 
could stand there for 
hours just drinking in all 
this loveliness. 


As the afternoon ad¬ 
vanced, the nip in the air 
forced her back indoors. 
She went down the nar¬ 
row hallway to the lounge 
where there was a log fire 
in the old-fashioned grate. 
The lounge was empty 
except for old General 
Sharma who was en¬ 
sconced in the huge arm¬ 
chair near the fire. 

General Sharma was 
almost 80 years old and 
was a permanent fixture 
at Taragarh Lodge. He 
had grown up in Taragarh 
and later joined the 
British Army. He had 
travelled all round the 
world and after his retire¬ 
ment, returned to his 
childhood home. Ever 
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since Lila Mausi opened 
Taragarh Lodge he had 
been living here. 

“Good afternoon, 

Uncle,” said Natasha 
going closer to the fire. 

“Good afternoon, child. 
Didn’t you go with the 
others to buy crackers?” 
Nothing escaped General 
Sharma’s notice. 

“No, I was helping Lila 
Mausi with the diyas,” 
Natasha replied. 

“What grand Diwalis t 
we had when I was a 
child,” said General 
Sharma in a nostalgic 
voice. “I remember how 
Taragarh Palace used to 
be lit up. It seemed to 
light up the whole hill¬ 
side.” 

“Taragarh Palace? 
Where is that? We have 
not seen it in our explora¬ 
tions,” said Natasha. 

To her surprise, 

General Sharma went 
into loud guffaws of 
laughter. “Where do you 
think you are staying 
now, child? This was 
Taragarh Palace. It was 
built almost 70 years ago 
by the Nawab of 
Pratapgarh as a summer 
palace. I remember the 
party he threw when it 
was completed. I ate so 
much that I got a stomach 
ache and had to be taken 
to the void in the middle 
of the night.” 

“Tell me more about 



Taragarh Palace. It seems 
so interesting,” begged 
Natasha. 

“Oh, it was interesting, 
all right. That Nawab was 
a real nawab. He fell in 
love with a French woman 
but could not marry her 
as he was already mar¬ 
ried. So he built a huge 
house for her opposite the 
palace. To prevent his 
wife from knowing when 
he went across he had a 
huge pool dug between 
the house and the palace 
and a drawbridge con¬ 
structed across it. The 
house was surrounded by 
trees so that it could 
hardly be seen from the 
palace. Whenever he 
wanted to visit her he 
would have the bridge 


lowered and go across, 
drawing it up after him. 

“One Diwali night he 
went to visit hei^and 
found that the French 
woman had disappeared 
along with all the jewels 
and precious knick-knacks 
he had given her. He 
could never find out how 
she vanished without 
using the drawbridge. In a 
few days the water in the 
pool also vanished leaving 
only a little slush and 
mud at the bottom. He 
searched high and low for 
the woman but could not 
find her. Neither could he 
find the pool waters.” 

Natasha had been 
listening to him open- 
mouthed. “Did no one 
know what had happened 
to her?” she asked. 

“Some people said she 
had escaped through an 
underground passage 
while others said she had 
been murdered by the 
Nawab’s wife. But only 
one person knows what 
really happened,” General 
Sharma said. 

“Who?” asked Natasha. 

General Sharma only 
looked sly and knowing. 
Just then Shirley and 
Sunita came in carrying a 
huge bag of crackers. 

“Good evening, Uncle. 
Natasha, come outside. 
Lila Mausi said we could 
light some crackers to¬ 
night. It will look lovely,” 
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Dear 

Editor... 

FOND MEMORIES 

I was a regular sub¬ 
scriber to Children’s 
World as a child and have 
very fond memories of the 
magazine. Over the years, 
as I grew up, I lost touch 
with the magazine but 
was pleasantly surprised 
to see it on the hookstands 
when I was looking for 
something for my young 
son, to read. I was really 
glad to see it had kept up 

God created Man in his 
own image. And lest Man 
begin to think of himself 
as godly he added a bit of 
the beast to him, besides 
creating beasts. This way, 
if man could and would 
shun the beast in him, he 
could attain the godly. 

But strange are the 
ways of the world. 

Beasts—as we know 
them—animals—several 
species of which are 
disappearing from the face 
of the earth, because Man 
is encroaching upon their 
territories—have in fact 
displayed more humane 
qualities towards man 
and one another, than 
Man has to another of his 
kind. It has taken centu¬ 
ries of being the “intelli¬ 
gent being” for man to 
consistently exploit the 


its excellent standards 
and was proud to intro¬ 
duce the magazine to my 
son! 

Ratna Manucha, 
C/o 56 A.P.O. 

CHILDREN’S 

PAINTINGS 

I congratulate you on 
the good work you have 
been doing in editing 
Children’s World. In fact 
as a teacher I have been 
encouraging my students 
to subscribe to the maga¬ 
zine and read it regularly. 

I have the following 
suggestions to make, to 


earth’s natural resources, 
capture animals and 
convert them into beasts 
of burden and impair the 
natural order.of the earth. 

Sans man’s intelligence 
however, with language 
barriers—or calls unique 
to their own species— 
animals have yet estab¬ 
lished an order of peaceful 
coexistence in spite of 
following the jungle law of 
“might is right” or that 
one species must needs 
prey upon another to 
maintain the cycle or 
balance of nature. 

October 1 to 7 is World 
Animal Week and to mark 
the occasion a brief pack¬ 
age on the symbiotic 
relationship, of one living 
organism unto another— 
in this case bird to ani¬ 
mal, animal to insect and 


improve Children’s World 

a) Print a child’s 
painting for the cover 
design; 

b) At least once in three 
months have a centre- 
spread carrying children’s 
paintings; 

c) Similarly you can 
have once in two months a 
centre-spread carrying 
photographs taken by 
children; and 

d) You can invite chil¬ 
dren to send paintings 
and photographs. 

Gopal Honnalgerv, 
Vijayawada 


...Dear 

Readers 

so on—is presented by the 
Centre for Environment 
Education, Ahmedabad. A 
curtain-raiser of sorts for 
the November Your Pages 
special issue, which fo¬ 
cuses largely on animals 
as unforgettable pets. 

In the meantime, the 
festive season is well upon 
us—spiking the very air 
with flavour, fragrance 
and fun times. Ready 
yourself for it with a 
rangoli at your door— 
which comes this month 
with do-it-yourself instruc¬ 
tions. Time now literally— 
to bury the beast in you 
and turn, if not godly, at 
least humane. 

Happy reading... 



KNOWLEDGE & FUN 


QUIZ TIME 

An illustrated Quiz book 
on all subjects —His¬ 
tory, Geography, Art & 
Sports, Cinema, Science, 
etc. Short but descrip¬ 
tive answers for inquisi- 

Big Sin • Puget: 128 Fully illustrated. 

Ako (waitable in Hindi, Bonita and Kannada 

101 SCIENCE GAMES 

You can keep learning 
HflM Wft the principles of 

pM science, new games to 

HPVi make mstmments like 

— Barometer, Electromag- 

nel, Electroscope, etc. 
Kg size • Pages: 120 Fully illustrated. 

Abo available in Hindi, Telugu, Bangla and Assamese 

101 MAGIC TRICKS 

Exposes & develops in 
you new talents to lead 
and attract people with 
easy to perform magic 
tricks in parties, get- 
togethers, and have the 
Prter Ac 28 auc ^ ence spellbound. 

Big Sin • Pag**: 112 Fully illustrated 
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Mm: Ac. 28 
Big Sin’Peg**: 112 


Abo available In Hindi, Telugu, Bangla and Assamese 

MATHEMATICS QUIZ BOOK 

1001 crispquestions that 
can be asked on Arith¬ 
metic, Algebra, Geom¬ 
etry covering all formu¬ 
lae, theorems. Book will 
enhance your thinking 

Pile*: Ac 28 and calculatin 8 power. 
Big Sin • Pager- 120 Fully illustrated 


FOR 

CHILDREN 



CHILDREN'S 
KNOWLEDGE BANK 

(In six volumes) 
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Price: Ac 28 
Paget: 120 


Published in 8 more languages: 

Hindi, Bengali Kannada, Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, Malayatam, Marathi. 

Aneneydopedic series on General Knowl¬ 
edge for Children. Universe, nature, sci¬ 
ences, environment, rare creatures, hu¬ 
man feats, natural wonders, human body 
and many more areas of your interest and 
amenity are covered to quench the in¬ 
quisitive thirst 

Fully illustrated • Price. Paperback 
Rs. 4<V- each * Full Sel Rs. 240/- 


SCIENCE QUIZ BOOK 

A profusely illustrated 
Quiz book on new de¬ 
velopments in various 
disciplines of sciences. 
Chapters on Communi¬ 
cation. Robotics, lasers, 
Energy, Space, Human 
Big sin •Pag**: 112 diseases, Medicine, etc* 
Also available m Hindi Fully Illustrated. 

ENVIRONMENT QUIZ BOOK 

MMfijSH Questions with descrip- 
■HHil tiveanswersonecologi- 
cai system, activities of 
international voluntary 
organisations, hazards of 
pollution, forest conser- 

Price- Re 28 Va,ion, P oUut ‘ on mea ‘ 
Paget: 120 suring instruments and 

Fully illustrated controlling methods. 

ELECTRONICS & COMPUTER 
QUIZ BOOK 

1001 questions on Elec¬ 
tronics and Computers. 
From history and evolu¬ 
tion to the latest devel¬ 
opments in the-field with 
emphasis on Computer 
Price- Ac 28 Application. Fully illus- 

•Big Size 'Pages: las trated and descriptive. 

501 FASCINATING FACTS 

Amazing, startling and 
informative facts reveal¬ 
ing several areas of hu- 
manendeavour, myster¬ 
ies of nature, universe, 
human body, history and 

_. „ many more. 

Price: Ac IS ’ 

Big Sin -Pagte: 104 Fully Illustrated. 
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Price: Ac IS - ’ - 

Big Sin ’Paget: 104 Fully illustrate 
Also available m Hindi, Telugu, and Assamese 


Ask for the books throughout Inda at ail leading bookshops/ our showrooms or by VPP also: 

& Piac+sctr Matinl * 10*NetajiSubhashMarg, NewDdhi-110002 Ph:3268292-93 
□3 ruaroli maildl , Bnudue:BOMBAYPki20imi2053387eBANGALOREPk:2234025»PATNAPk6S364t 





Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 

H UMAN beings — that's us. As we go through life, we also experience hundreds 
of kinds of relationships—parents and children, teachers and taught, friends 
and relatives, employers and employees...the list is endless. And in every 
relationship, both sides gain and give something, to and from each other. 

Unusual though it may sound, relationships are equally important in the animal 
kingdom. In fact, in some cases they may be the key to the survival of the animals 
concerned. While most such relationships may be among and between members of the 
same species, there are situations where two different species live together in a way 
that is mutually helpful. Such bonds are referred to as examples of symbiosis —a 
word that literally means “together living ". 

Here are some examples of “together living" in the animal world (and don't forget 
that includes birds, insects and ocean dwellers, too). 


Hitchhikers and 
Hosts 


It is a common enough 
sight. We see it “piggy 
backing” on cows and 


buffaloes, or walking 
alongside them as they 
graze. This is the cattle 
egret—that white bird 
usually seen around 
grazing cattle. So what is 


the relationship? As it 
accompanies the animal, 
the egret is performing a 
valuable role as a body 
cleaner to its mobile host. 
It feeds on the skin para¬ 


sites of the animal, keep¬ 
ing it pest-free. In return 
it gets free food while on 
the free ride. When not 
riding, egrets also feast on 
the insects that are dis¬ 


turbed from the ground 
vegetation as the cattle 
walk through while graz¬ 
ing. 

Even more famous are 
the oxpeckers of Africa. 
These birds do not just 
hitchhike, they spend 
almost their entire life on 
the backs of their hooved 
hosts. They even rest and 
sleep while clinging to the 
animal’s back. Not only 
that, they pluck hairs 
from the manes and taiis 
of the animals to use as 
nesting material. In 
return, these birds help 
rid the hosts of the ticks 
and flies that torment 
them. 

The cattle egret’s origi- 
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nal home too was Africa. 
But in the last hundred 
years this bird has spread 
to almost all parts of the 
world. Part of the secret of 
its successful adaptation 
has been its ability to use 
a permanent food supply 
in the form of wild or 
domesticated cattle. And 
so the international 
traveller continues to 
thrive, even as it plays 
pest-picker to its 
passports. 


Masters and Pets 


If you thought cowherds 
and livestock farmers are 
only humans, think again. 
A most unexpected section 
of the animal world keeps 
livestock. That’s ants. Yes, 
certain types of ants 
actually keep and tend 
herds of other insects 
called aphids in order to 
have a steady food supply. 
Aphids are tiny insects 
that live on plants. These 
slow-moving insects suck 
nectar from the stems of 
the plant they inhabit. As 
they digest the nectar it is 
turned into a sugary 
substance called honey- 
dew. It is the favourite 
food of one kind of ant 
who can eat as much of it 
as the aphids release 
through special organs 
called cornicles. Instead of 
chasing aphids to feed on 


the honeydew, these ants 
actually keep and tend 
herds of aphids. By strok¬ 
ing the abdomen of the 
aphids with the antennae 
the ants can induce 
aphids to release a drop of 
honeydew from the 
cornicle. Just like milking 
a cow! With a herd 
around, ants are assured 
of a ready and steady 
supply of food. But it's not 
all one-sided. In return, 
the ants take good care of 
their aphids, too. They 
often move aphids from 
plant to plant to tap 
sources of nectar. They 
may also pick them up in 
their mouth and move 
them if one particular 
feeding spot gets too 
crowded. The ants also 
protect the aphids from 
enemies—attacking any 
insect that could eat 
aphids. Even if the at¬ 
tacker is much larger than 
an ant, like a ladybird, 
ants will form bands to 
drive away the threat. 
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Good masters and faithful 
pets—that’s ants and 
aphids for you. 


Cleaner Crews 


Two-and-a-half thou¬ 
sand years ago the Greek 
historian Herodotus 
reported that although all 
other creatures feared and 
avoided crocodiles, one 
little bird seemed abso¬ 
lutely fearless of the 
awesome beast. Not only 
was it seen running all 
over it, it even seemed to 
have the temerity to step 
inside its gaping jaws, and 
hop out unscathed! For 
centuries the tale was told 
until it became part of 
folklore. 

Today scientists have 
studied that there is 
indeed an unusual bond 
between the mighty croc 
and the bold bird. The 
bird, now identified as the 
Egyptian plover, does 
manage to get close to the 
crocodile. But in doing so 




it also performs an impor¬ 
tant function. It pecks to 
remove parasites and 
leeches from the 
crocodile’s skin, and food 
remnants from its teeth. 

In return, it gets a bellyful 
of food itself. While this 
theory is most popular, 
few scientists have actu¬ 
ally observed this mouth¬ 
cleaning operation taking 
place. Which gives rise to 
another theory that the 
birds could be more than 
just feathered toothpicks. 
They may perform an¬ 
other important role and 


that is one of “watchbird” 
to the crocs, raising alarm 
when they sense any 
danger. So the unusual 
partnership is mutually 
beneficial in more ways 
than one. 

Similar cleaner crews 
are very much part of 
many ocean systems, 
especially around coral 
reefs. In some parts, tiny 
shrimps advertise them¬ 
selves as cleaners by their 


bright colours. They 
station themselves at 
special places in the reef 
and cruising fish stop by 
to get their skins cleaned 
of parasites. The little 
shrimps work hard and 
thoroughly at their job, 
cleaning even in the 
mouths and under the 
gills of their customers. 

Certain small fish also 
perform this role for the 
larger fish in the coral 
reef, servicing up to 
hundreds of fish m a day. 
The large fish need these 
cleaners badly, and are 


even known to wait in 
queue for their services. 
They in turn protect their 
cleaners from other preda¬ 
tors. The cleaning crews 
are assured of a good meal 
and safety in troubled 
waters. 


Sloths and Moths 


What can be slower 
than a snail? Well, how 
about a sloth? In fact, this 


tropical animal even gets 
its name from the old 
English word for slow. 
Sloths spend most of their 
time asleep, hanging 
almost upside down as 
they clutch on to tree 
branches with their 
hooklike claws. Even in 
their few waking hours 
they hardly move a couple 
of feet, as they can find 
enough food—leaves, 
shoots, fruits, around the 
branch where they hang. 

How does this slow, 
sleepy creature survive in 
the forests where there is 
a constant struggle be¬ 
tween predators and prey? 
Besides its motionless and 
therefore inconspicuous 
behaviour, nature has 
provided the sloth with a 
unique camouflage cloak. 
That’s in the form of blue- 
green algae. Algae are 
some of the simplest 
plants, usually found in 
moist and warm condi¬ 
tions. Its the green slime 
on the ground or the 
powdery layer often seen 
on tree bark. One particu¬ 
lar type of algae grows 
and thrives specially on 
the fur of the sloth. Sloths 
have a different kind of 
fur in which the hair is 
coated with a thin layer of 
cells that form diagonal 
ridges across the fur. 

Algae find these ridges a 
perfect place to be, and 
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cover the entire fur with a 
green layer. It is this 
green cover to the sloth’s 
grey-brown hair that 
provides it with perfect 
camouflage in the trees 
where it hangs. 

The sloths not only 
provide a home to algae, 
they also play host to a 
kind of moth called snout 
moth. Scientists long ago 
discovered that moths 
lived on sloths. But they 
could never find any moth 
eggs or larvae in the sloth 
fur. So the mystery of the 
relationship continued, 
until, after many experi¬ 
ments it was unravelled. 

Although sloths rarely 
come down from their 
hanging perches, they do 
descend about once a 
week to the lower levels to 
defecate. What happens is 


that the sloth hangs from 
its forelimbs from a low 
branch while its hind 
limbs touch the ground. 
There it digs a small hole 
and deposits its dung. 

This is when the female 
moths residing in the 
sloth’s fur, go down and 
lay their eggs in the dung. 
When they hatch the 
larvae get nourishment 
from the dung. There they 


grow until they become 
adult moths. These moths 
then fly up through the 
branches to make their 
home in the sloth fur. And 
so they thrive, the un¬ 
likely threesome—algae 
and moths and the sloths. 
Symbiosis brought to a 
fine art! 


(A CEE-NFS exclusive 
by Mamata Pandya for 
Children’s WorldJ 
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Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 
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T HE jungle is wak¬ 
ing up io a bright, 
crisp morning. The 
dew on the grass sparkles 
in the first rays of the 
golden sun. The birds 
have been up since before 
daybreak, and the forest 
is animated by a medley 
of melodies. All the jungle 
dwellers, large and small, 
are about their business. 
Butterflies and bees, 
beetles and bugs...flitting, 
floating, buzzing or 
droning. 

The creatures of the 
dark have retired for the 


day after a night of prowl¬ 
ing and stalking, hiding 
and seeking. All seems 
well in this world of green. 
Suddenly the tranquillity 
is broken. A stomping and 
trampling, a yelling and 
shouting fills the air. A 
human approaches. And, 
an agitated one, at that. 
He carries a large stick 
and seems to be looking 
for something. He comes 
to a halt in a small clear¬ 
ing in the trees, and calls 
out. 

To this green forest I 
have come 

To look for the panther 
who has done 
Much harm to me and 
my family. 
Two of my goats he 
killed and fled 
l search him now, l 
want his head. 
Many hidden eyes are 
watching him. But the 
only audience he can see 
is a troop of monkeys, 
black-faced, long-tailed 
langurs. They are comfort¬ 
ably settled in the leafy 
branches, greedily feeding 
on the leaves and fruit. As 

t he > s ^^ mael 'i«w 


they survey the humai 
He appeals to them: 

Oh monkeys on tl 

Tell me when you 
him come 

The troop listens, i 
and whiskers twitchih 
with curiosity. Someorfe 
looking for a pantheraT 
human’s search may 
their interest, too. A 
youngster can’t resist? 
speaking up: 

Brother we will th 
yo 

If you can help to mil 
our 

With quite an ease 
climbs the tre 1 
In search of his 
favourite food—monk 
The venerable gre; 
bearded leader confi 
the junior’s youthful 
assertion: 

My long-tailed cla 
always feat 
The panther more ti 
the lion’s be 
For he can catchM 
where we leap and 
In the branches^., 
above the grqu 
The troop hogj|t 
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Otcitethtent of having 
bund an f$Iy against a 
common enemy. The trees 
^8 hake, not just with the 
bouncing monkeys, but in 
s indignation. The leaves 
tremble and rustle in 
agitation. They turn in 
mute green appeal to the 
wise old Neem tree who 
speaks for all the plants, 
large and small: 

We make the forest rich 
and alive 
Offer food and home to 
many lives. 
My tender leaves are the 
langur's lunches 
Too many monkeys 
would mean bare 
branches. 

The panther helps me 
stay healthy and green 
By keeping the monkeys 
from stripping me clean. 

The clearing fills with 
the clamour of claims. A 
hiss cuts through the 
hubbub. A long, black 
snake slithers through the 
grass. A temporary lull 
descends as she exclaims: 
I know the panther is 
feared by all 
But I must admit I do 
not want his fall. 
He helps my kind while 



my ene 
the peafowl. 

A very different view to 
the picture this is. There 
is confusion as sides are 
taken and argued. The 
jungle resounds with the 
notes of discord. 

And the culprit? The 
cause of the chaos? From 
a perch on a branch comes 
a low growl. Rubbing the 
sleep from his eyes, the 
panther lets out a roar: 

Surprised 1 am that you 
should argue 

From so many different 
points of view. 

I live my life as I was 
meant to 

So what is wrong with 
what I do? 

The accused has spo¬ 
ken. Accusers are in 
disarray. Each thinks he’s 
right, the other’s at fault, 
each sticks fast to the 
view he holds. 

Suddenly a loud trum¬ 
peting rends the air. The 
tall grass sways, the 
elephant appears. He 
looks surprised to see the 
crowd. But the creatures 
gathered there heave a 
sigh of relief. At last there 
seems to be an arbiter in 
sight. Accused and accus¬ 
ers together they plead: 

We have been arguing 
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this without end 

Please helps us, oh 
elephant, our wise friend. 

We beg you to help us 
decide 

Who is wrong and who 
is right. 

With his ears aflap and 
trunk raised high, the 
elephant hears them all 
out. In respectful silence 
the assorted company 
awaits the judgement. 
With a serious mien the 
elephant ponders the case, 
and with the wisdom of 
the ages, solemnly 
proclaims: 

Woven together in the 
web of life 

We all need each other, 
so end your strife. 

Each plant, each animal 
big and small 

United we stand, di¬ 
vided we fall. 

Thus spoke the wise 
elephant. Now you decide 
what is wrong and what is 
right. 






as if I hav becom daf and 
mut, I can’t har nor spak. 
Awful! Trribl! 

And how did my dictio¬ 
nary gt lost? Beaus that 
fllow Raghu borrowd it. H 
said h ndd it for a projet, h 
said and would rturn it 
within twnty-four hours. 
But h hasn’t and I am 
fling lost and strang and 
unabl to cop. 

My frinds, dar, dar 
frinds, I can’t do without 
my ‘e’s. Plas find thm for 
m, plas sarch for thm, plas 
snd thm back to m. Plas 
gt back my dictionary 
from that Raghu. Ti him 
up, gag him, knock him 
down, giv back my dictio¬ 
nary to m. 

I am suffocating! 1 can’t 
brath, my ft ar falling 
down my had is floating 
up, my arms ar flying 


Dar drams and 
nightmars, 

It was awful, wors than 
anything that I had 
known, wors than 
draining about bad marks 
and xams going wrong. 
Wors than having to at 
bhindi for brakfast. 

Hav you found out what 
I am taking about? Oh my 
dar frinds, how can you 
not? Can't you s? Can’t 
you mak out? All my lovly, 
wondrful, bautiful Vs ar 
missing. AH of thm, vry on 
of thm. I can’t vn wp, I 
hav to sob, to wail, to cry. 


Mayb it was somthing I midways, my stomach is in 
at for dinnr. I rmmbr my m y ^ns. ^P' ^Ip- 
mothr had cookd all that I * am e ^ ss ' BRING 


lik ,pulao, matar, dal and 
of cours cauliflowr. And 
thn, beaus it was Satur¬ 
day, thr also was a swt— 
gulab jamuns , my 
favourit. I had four of thm 
but my brothr had ight, 
and h did not hav a 
nightmar, so it couldn’t 
hav bn that. 

Mayb it was beaus I lost 
my dictionary that day. I 
fl lost, totally lost if my 
dictionary is lost. It’s as if 
I hav forgottn all languag, 
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BACK MY ‘E’ 
Eeeeeeeeeeeeee! 

Suddenly, my head hit 
something hard on my 
bed. Not my pillow, some- 
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thing else. It was a book, 
a small, cosy, beautiful 
book. My dictionary! 
Somebody had hidden it 
under the sheet. The same 
somebody had crossed out / 



R. 
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all the ‘e’s in every word 
in the dictionary. Heav¬ 
ens! That must have 
taken a whole six days. 

Because as you and I 
know ‘e’ is the most used 
letter in the alphabet. We 
can’t do without the V. 

Now why should some¬ 
body do this to my dictio¬ 
nary? Who could it be? 

Of course you and I 
know who did it. Some¬ 
body who hates my writ¬ 
ing letters to you. Some¬ 
body who is very jealous 
because I have so many 

MY GRANDFATHER 


: rvr-- 




friends. 

Aghu of couse! Do you 
emembe him? That chap 
with the ough face and no 
V in his name. That’s the 
one! Aghu. 

See you soon my f... 

my fiend... 

Oops! I can’t do without 
the ‘r’ either! Now how I 
do punish Raghu? Please 
help me. Tell me. 


Perky 

With all 26 in place. 



Anvaya Ingle (15) 

I remember him as a tower of strength, 
which was unending . 

My desire to excel, 

inspired by his presence, took root 

His will to overcome pain, 

Both emotional and physical, 
taught me to bear. 

His disease brought us closer. 

Him to Death and me to him. 

He had moulded me, 

But his death shattered my dreams, 
and made me. 

My inspiration ended with him, 
but his motivation did not. 

He has remained beside me, 
as m y guardian angel, 

But I’ll remember him as. 

My strength, 

My Grandfather. 
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The story of stories 


Text; G,?\ Bharat 
radons: 
.S'v;!«!r Roy 

AY sleuth, and 
someone is sure to 
mention the name 
of Sherlock Holmes. 

This is only natural. 
Holmes is the best loved 
detective in fiction. He has 
fans all over the world. 
Some of them still write 
letters to him or visit 
Baker Street in London 
where, they believe, he 
lives. 

Sherlock Holmes was 
created by the English 
novelist and short story 
writer, Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He first appeared 
in his long story A Study 
in Scarlet, in 1887. 

But the detective story 
is older, much older, Of 
course that label was not 
tagged on to the earlier 
tales of this kind. 

You must have read or 
heard the tales in which a 
king is puzzled by the 
theft of a well-guarded 
treasure or someone’s 
secret visits to his daugh¬ 
ter until his vizier solves 
the mystery. 

Ali Baba’s is a tale of 
robbers. But it has the 
touch of a detective story 
as well. This comes from 
the cleverness of his 
devoted maid, Morgiana. 

When Morgiana brings 
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a cobbler home to stitch 
together the Cassim’s body 
she blindfolds him. The 
idea is that he should not 
be able to tell anyone 
which house he visited. 

Soon she finds that one 
of the thieves has made a 
mark on her master’s 
door. To confuse the chap 
she makes similar marks 
on several nearby doors. 

But the thieves’ captain 
has sworn to punish Ali 
Baba. In the guise of an 
oil merchant he becomes 
Ali Baba’s guest. His men 
are with him, each hidden 
in a big jar supposed to be 
full of oil. 

Morgiana detects their 
presence. Before they can 
do any harm, she kills 
them by pouring boiling 
oil into the jars. Then, 
while dancing at the 
supper, she finishes the 
wily captain with a 
dagger. 

The maid may not be a 
detective in the modern 
sense of the word. But she 
is a forerunner of the 
clever boys and girls who 
unlock mysteries in the 
stories popular these days. 

Let us take a fresh look 
at Hamlet. It is one of the 
great Shakespearean 
plays. But it is also a 
murder mystery. When 
the play begins, we learn 
that the king has been 
killed in a foul palace plot. 

In the scenes that 
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follow, the mystery is 
unravelled as in a crime 
novel. 

This is not to down¬ 
grade one of the best 
tragedies, but to show 
that traces of the detec¬ 
tive story are found centu¬ 
ries hack. 

Such stories were told 
and retold in English fora 
longtime. Then, in 1841, 
Edgar Allan Poe pub¬ 
lished his Murders in the 
Rue Morgue. With that 
the detective story became 
a distinct literary form. 

Within 150 years since 
then, crime fiction, as the 
detective stories are 
called, has become the 
most popular genre of 
story-writing. 

Some, people consider 
detective stories low. No 
doubt most of them have 
no social meaning. But we 
should not forget that 
crime is part of daily life. 
As such it has to be the 
subject matter of stories. 

We always read crime 
news—of theft, murder or 
kidnapping—with inter¬ 
est. We read more eagerly 
when the paper tells us 
how the thieves were 
traced or how the murder 
was solved or how the 
kidnapped boy or girl was 
rescued. 

The clever or daring 
officer who does it be¬ 
comes a sort of hero in our 
eyes. 


That is why we like the 
clever or sharp-witted 
detectives of stories. Such 
are Hercule Poirot of 
Agatha Christie's novels. 
Perry Mason of Erie 
Stanley Gardners stories 
and Inspector Ghote 
(Bombay (’ID) of 
II.K.F.Keating's tales. 

If Sherlock Holmes is 
the. best loved, it is be¬ 
cause he is the most 
human of them all. He 
thinks quieklv and cor¬ 
rectly. His approach is 
logical But l;e has some 
weaknesses too. At times 
he is a bit conceited. 

Whether it is Holmes or 
some other clever sleuth, 
he has a foil in his slow- 
witted assistant. The 
man—sometimes it is a 
woman—cannot see or 
perceive what the boss 
does. 

But the junior asks 
questions. This, clue by 
clue, makes things clearer 



or more intriguing. And 
tins way the story moves 
towards its climax. 

Such is Dr Watson m 
the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. He is often like a 
dullard or an innocent 
child. “It. is elementary, 
my dear Watson," says 
Sherlock Holmes and tells 
him how or why he 
reached this or that 
conclusion. 

Holmes deduces—works 
out things by reasoning. 
When he finds something 
odd or amiss in a case, he 
asks himself why it is so. 
His answer helps him in 
solving the mystery. 

The other detectives 
have the same or similar 
or their own methods. So 
many things are studied 
or gathered. All these are 
put together like the 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 

Some writers give more 
thought to how the mind 
of a killer or criminal 
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works. This lends the 
story psychological 
interest. 

G.K. Chesterton’s 
Father Brown stories even 
have a moral tone. Apart 
from the suspense or 
surprise in them, the 
Sherlock Holmes tales 
have a historical interest. 
The action in them takes 
place just before or after 
the turn of the century. 

Some of the crime 
writers are poets or schol¬ 
ars. C. Day Lewis, the 
poet, wrote crime novels 
under the pen-name of 
Nicholas Blake. 

Dorothy L. Sayers’ 
name comes next to 
Agatha Christie’s. But she 
also translated for the 
Penguin Classics, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. 

Some prigs may not 
read detective stories. But 
many others do. As a critic 


has said, “A good detective 
story can be as absorbing, 
thrilling and satisfying as 
any good novel.” 

Most people read detec¬ 
tive stories for thrill or 
entertainment. So full of 
suspense are some of the 
stories that they read 
them late into the night 
until they have found out 
who the culprit is or 
who has done it. 

For that reason a 
detective or mystery novel 
or play is called a who¬ 
dunit. 

Some of the detective 
plays are original. Some 
others are based on nov¬ 
els. Agatha Christie’s 
Mousestrap holds the 
record for the longest run 
at the same theatre in 
London. 

Many crime novels, 
Sherlock Holmes stories 
and original tales have 


been filmed. The credit for 
making some of the best 
films goes to Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

Whodunits are also 
aired on radio and TV. 

The Old Fox , originally in 
German, is such a TV 
serial. Commander , in 
Hindi, is a current Zee TV 
serial. 

Some papers publish 
crime stories regularly. 
Some carry Sherlock 
Holmes or some others 
detective comic strips. 

By the way, James 
Bond, the dashing hero of 
Ian Fleming’s novels and 
the films based on them, 
is a secret agent rather 
than a sleuth. 

Some writers tell mys¬ 
tery stories for boys and 
girls. The characters who 
solve the cases are also 
youngsters. Such are the 
Famous Five, Secret 
Seven, Hardy Boys and 
Nancy Drew novels. 

Children’s Book Trust 
has also published some 
mystery stories for young 
readers. 

H.R.F. Keating, author of 
the Inspector Ghote novels, 
was in India from August 29 
to September 15. The British 
Council arranged a display of 
The Art of Murder posters 
and a Crime Writer book 
exhibition in Delhi on the 
occasion. Some of the best 
mystery films were shown, 
too. 
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M rs. d.d.t. 

Rarnmohanlal sat 
in her bedroom 
A stroking Babloo, her pet 
Indian Rock Python. 

“My darling little baby,” 
M she said, “do you want 

I more chicken?” 

4J Her python gave her a 
sour look which meant 
kL ‘yes’. She immediately got 

7 up and brought him a 

I plucked chicken which he 

ate in one glup. 

“My baba'. Do you want 
more?” she asked. 


"j n .v 


i 
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He couldn’t answer 
because out of his mouth 
came the remains of the 
chicken which he couldn’t 
digest, the beak and 
claws. 

“Eeeok!!!” screamed 
Mrs. D.D.T. 

Rarnmohanlal. “How 
many times did I tell you 
not to do that! Pick it up 
and go give it to the bai. y 

Her darling k baby’ gave 
a hiss and threw the beak 
and the claws in her 
wastepaper basket. 

“Mummy, mummy,” 
cried Shakuntala, Mrs. 
Rammohanlal’s younger 
daughter, “Didi is feeding 
Tinku aachaar again.” 

“Whaat! Call her here 
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at once,” cried Mummy. 

Shakuntala happily 
went and brought Savitri 
to her mother’s room. She 
looked as sad as a chicken 
left out in the rain. Be¬ 
hind her came Tinku, her 
pet iguana. Babloo at once 
gave a hiss and went 
round his Mummy’s neck 
for protection. He was 
apparently ‘very’jealous 
and afraid of Tinku. 

“Savitri beti, how many 
times have I told you not 
to... 

“But Mummy...” 

“...feed Tinku aachaar 
behind my back?” 

“One hundred and 
thirteen times. But it’s not 
my fault, he likes 
aachaari” , 

“See, Mummy,” cried ; 
Shakuntala, “next time is 
when she feeds Tinku 
aachaar, can I tell you?” 

“Keep quiet,” shouted 
Savitri. 

“Of course dear,” said 
her Mummy. 

Savitri at once made a 
terrible face at 
Shakuntala and left the 
room. 

“Mummee! Didi made a 
face at meee,” screamed 
Shakuntala. 

“No, darling, don’t cry. 
See I’ll let you play with 
my Babloo for a while as a 
treat,” said Mummy. 

“Nooo,” cried 
Shakuntala, “I want to 



play with Makhanlal. Boo, 
hoo, ho.” 

“Okay, bas, bas. Don’t 
cry. Go play with your 
Makhanlal.” 

‘Thank you,” said 
Shakuntala and she 
disappeared. 

“Laloo, Paloo. My 
darling Makhu,” sang 
Shakuntala, playing in 
her garden. She was 
playing with Makhanlal, 
her pet monkey. 

“Lallu, pallu. Your 
stupid Makhu,” teased 
Savitri from inside the 
house. 

“Mummee, Didi’s teas¬ 
ing me,” screamed 
Shakuntala. 

“I’m trying to take a 
nap. Tell me all your 
wonderful complaints in 
the evening,” shouted 
Mummy from the house. 

The noise of a car made 
Shakuntala jump. Then 
she ran to the car with 
‘her’ Makhu running 
behind her. 

“Papaji, papaji,” she 
shouted. 

“Hello, bete. How are 
you?” said Mr. D.D.T. 
Rammohanlal. 

“I’m not fine. Didi fed 
Tinku pickle, made a face 
at me, and, and...” said 
Shakuntala, counting on 
her fingers. 

“All right, all right. 
Don’t rush. I haven’t come 
home to hear your com- 
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plaints. I’ve come to show 
you something which I 
bought,” said her Papa. 

“What? What? Show 
me. Show it to me 
quickly,” said the excited 
Shakuntala. 

“Have patience,” said 
Papa. 

‘What’s the meaning of 
patience?” 

‘There’s no point your 
knowing the meaning 
because you have none.” 

“But, but...” 

“ Chup\ Come to the 
drawing room.” 

Mr. D.D.T. 

Rammohanlal carried a 
very heavy box with him. 
Mrs. Rammohanlal and 
Savitri joined them in th^ 
drawing room. 

“Papa, what is that?” 
asked Savitri. 

“Open it, open it 
quickly. Open it,” 
screamed the over-excited 
Shakuntala. 

“All right, all right. I’ll 
open it,” said their Papa. 

He opened the lid of the 
huge box and out flew a 
large vulture. 

“Ooooh!” 

“Aaaah!” 

“Waaaw!” 

“Do you like it?” asked 
their Papa. 

“It’s...it’s...wonderful” 
exclaimed Savitri. 

“Such an elegant bird,” 
said their mother. 

“Um...eh. Well, I um...I 
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like it but...you 
see...um...What will my 
friends say when they find 
out that I own a bald pet?” 
cried the totally disgusted 
Shakuntala. 

The vulture had all this 
time been looking from 
one person to another. 
Suddenly, he flew towards 
Mr. Rammohanlal and 
settled down on his bald 
head. This weird act made 
everyone laugh aloud, 
even Shakuntala and her 
surprised father. 
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Story: Vandna Khare 

High up in the moun¬ 
tains, where if you held up, 
your hand, you could with ;. 
a little bit of luck touch 
the misty clouds, lived 
Tezu and his little sister 
Neenu. Tezu was eleven, a 
stocky little boy, baked a /V I 
brownish red by the sun. 

Two tiny almond shaped 
eyes twinkled above 
cracked red cheeks and a Vb 
brown upturned nose. 

Neenu was a carbon copy 
of her brother, except 
that, she had two long, ® X' 

shiny black plaits. T y’ 

Zing! -• \ 

“Ouch! Ma!” Neenu l 

cried as a wooden pellet ft 

danced off her arm. ( 

“Tezu! you are not to hit i 

your sister again.” Ma y 

scolded him. 

“I didn’t” Tezu chuck¬ 
led, “it hit her by mis¬ 
take!” 

, ‘Mistake indeed, Tezu— t 
I know what a crack shot s:. i 

you are with the sling. ' ^ 

You never miss a target, 


Illustrations: Chitra Raju 
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not even a moving one! Go 
on, take the goats out— 
come back soon for 
dinner.’ 

“You know I can’t—” 
Tezu muttered, “I have to 
move up higher and 
higher every day. There’s 
no grass left here.” 

“It’s true Ma,” Neenu 
piped up. ‘You know the 
twigs I get for the fire—I 
have to search further and 
further all day for them.” 

“Hmmmm...I know 
dears,” their Ma sighed, 
shaking her head. “It gets 
worse every year. You 
know when I was a little 
girl we just had to walk 
out of our huts to find 
twigs for the fire. Now you 
have to walk miles in 
search of wood or grass.” 

“Why mother, what 
happened to all the trees?” 

“The contractors from 
the plains cut them 
down.” She took the pan 
of bitter black tea off the 
fire. “Here, drink some 
tea...Tezu, will you ask 
the postman if our money 
order has come...otherwise 
we’ll have to drink sugar¬ 
less tea for the rest of the 
month.” 

“I will Ma,” Tezu gulped 
down the bitter brew at 
me go. It was better than 
nothing. “When will Baba 
be back?” 

“In a few months. Come 
>n now. Off both of you 


Neenu raced off to join 
her friends in their hunt 
for twigs, dr> r leaves and 
branches. Lakshmi and 
Basanti joined her at the 
place where the road 
snaked further up the 
mountains. It was a little 
slippery, the stream had 


roared, gushed and 
spouted water all night 
like a man thrashing 
madly in a fever. Finally 
swirling over the road and 
empty fields beyond. 
Nothing stopped its fear¬ 
some advance, but a few 
grim brown rocks, now a 




wet mossy green. 

Empty trucks rattled up 
the road, in a foul smell¬ 
ing black cloud of smoke. 
Their loud horns blaring 
at every bend in the road. 
They descended gingerly, 
wooden logs perched 
precariously on their 
backs. 

“I’ll race you to the top!” 
Neenu cried rushing off. 
Lakshmi clambered up. 
Basanti trailed behind. 
She was tired. She had 
spent the morning cooking 
as her mother was sick. 

“Ha! Ha! I beat you!” 
Neenu exulted reaching 
the top. 

Grabbing the first twig 


in sight she shoved it into 
her bag. 

“Come on, hurry up, we 
haven’t got all day!” 

“Don’t we know it!” 
Lakshmi grunted. She 
only had a handful of 
twigs in her bundle by 
afternoon. 

“Ma, why don’t the 
contractors cut trees in 
the plains?” Neenu de¬ 
manded placing the 
bundle of twigs on the 
mud floor of their single 
room hut. 

“They don’t have any 
left.” 

“Why not?” 

‘They cut all of them 
down.” 


“Why didn’t they plant 
some more trees then?” 

‘They didn’t bother to— 
trees take years to grow 
and the men are so greedy 
and impatient.” 

“But soon we’ll be left 
without any trees; every¬ 
day trucks make their 
way down loaded with 
logs!” 

“I saw twenty trucks 
leave today,” Tezu an¬ 
nounced grandly, stamp¬ 
ing his feet. It was cold 
outside. He wished he had 
shoes. 

‘That’s because you 
can’t count any more,” 
Neenu teased. 

Ma turned away, tears 






brimming in her eyes. She 
wished she could send 
them to school, but then 
who would graze the goats 
and collect the firewood. 
The little she earned from 
working their land, and 
what their father sent 
them every month from 
Delhi, wasn’t enough. 
They could buy clothes 
only once a year at Diwali. 

Softly, a small arm 
crept round her waist. 
“Ma,” Neenu whispered 
hugging her, “we will do 
something...don’t worry.” 

“What can we do?” Tezu 
demanded. “We are only 
children. How can we stop 
the contractors from 
cutting down trees?” 

“But if all of us stop 
them—then?” Neenu 
demanded. 

“How?” 

“By blocking the road, 
silly!” Neenu smiled. ‘If 
they can’t go up or down 
the road, how will they 
cut the trees?” 

“Neenu, we have tried 
that earlier,” Ma shook 
her head sadly. “It 
stopped them...but for 
some time, then they 
began all over again.” 

“Then let’s talk to them, 
she cried, her eyes 
shining. 

“No, it’s of no use,” 
Mother said sadly. “They 
will only get the police 
and put you in jail.” 

“Okay, then let’s do 


something else.” 

“I have it!” Tezu cried, 
“let’s puncture their truck 
tyres. Then they can’t 
move...” 

‘Tezu, they’ll put you in 
jail!” Mother cried. “Don’t 
ever try that...” 

“Okay, okay, Ma, I 
won’t.” 

“But we have to do 
something...” Neenu 
insisted. 

The next day Tezu and 
Neenu met their friends. 
Tezu began, “If this tree 
cutting carries on, we’ll 
have nothing left for 
firewood or food. We will 
starve then.” 

“I know," Lakshmi 
puffed up importantly. 
“Masterjee says that if 
trees are cut...we have 
floods as nothing absorbs 
the water..like ..like..roots 
do. We’ll probably be 
washed away too in a 
flood.” 

“Come on,” Neenu said 
impatiently. “We know 
what will happen. Let’s do 
something to stop it!” 

“WHAT?” they 
chorused. 

“Stop them from cutting 
trees.” 

“HOW?” 

“Hiding their saws and 
tools so they cannot 
work.” 

So they began. Darting 
in and out of the forest 
clearing like fairies. Saws, 
axes, ropes disappeared 
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into bushes or perched 
higher than birds’ nests 
atop tall trees. 

The contractor’s men 
arrived to find their tools 
gone. Vanished into the 
thin, cold, misty mountain 
air. The contractor 
scratched his head, then 
his round tummy, then his 
head again; but no matter 
how many saws and axes 
he got, they vanished. His 
men were certain ghosts 
spirited them away. The 
children chuckled, abso¬ 
lutely delighted with their 
work. 

Then the contractor 
began chaining the tools 
to the trees. 

“Zing! Ouch! Zing! Stop 
it! Who is that 9 Ouch! 
Zing!” 

Pellets rained down on 
the men as they worked to 
cut down the trees. Zing! 
Bang! A pellet caught the 
contractor squarely on the 
stomach. “Ouch!” he cried. 
“Who is it? What do you 
want?” 

All of a sudden dozens 
of children emerged from 
the forest. 

“What!” he gasped, 
staggering back. “What 
sort of a game are you 
playing? Don’t disturb my 
men or I’ll beat you!” 

“No, you won’t” the 
children cried. 

“Okay, what is it?” 

“We want you to stop 
cutting trees, sir.” 
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“What rubbish! Why 
should I?” 

“Because the more trees 
you cut the more difficult 
it is for us to graze our 
goats or gather firewood.” 

“Nonsense! Has the 
social worker set you up to 
this? I’ll have the police 
lock you up. I have a 
license you know, to cut 
trees,” the contractor 
shouted angrily. 

“We know that. But 
surely you realise that if 
you only cut trees and 
don't plant any, you will 
soon have no trees. Then 
what will you do?” Neenu 
24 


demanded softly. 

“Hmmm...” the man 
muttered. What the 
children were saying 
made sense. He had read 
enough in the newspapers 
about it, but then he too 
had to feed his family. 

Then he made the 
mistake of looking at the 
children again. They were 
as thin as reeds. Their 
skin burnt red from 
spending long hours in the 
sun. He had seen them 
gather firewood. Little 
backs bent over, scurrying 
for a small twig. Or graz¬ 
ing a few goats. Farther 


and farther away from 
home every day. Barefoot 
in the bitter cold. With 
only torn, patched clothes 
for comfort. 

His own children never 
wore the same clothes 
twice. They went to school 
in a car everyday. Still 
they whined about some¬ 
thing or the other all the 
time. Often bunking 
school. Fat well-fed crea¬ 
tures that they were. He 
remembered when he was 
young and couldn’t finish 
school because his father 
needed him to work for 
him...he gulped back 
tears. 

“Okay..that does it,” he 
held out his hand, “I’ll 
stop cutting trees..but you 
must promise to plant 
trees and guard them 
with your life.” 

“We will, sir,” Neenu 
promised. 

So in the little village 
by the road that snaked 
up to touch the sky, the 
children planted trees and 
flowers. Never cutting 
them down. Only collect¬ 
ing what the trees gave 
willingly—fruit, dry twigs 
and dry leaves. The 
mountain grew greener 
and greener. 

No longer can we see 
the road that snaked up to 
touch the sky. It is hidden 
by the huge branches of 
trees planted by the 
children on both sides. 
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Text: E. Shailaja Nair 


W HEN I was a 
child I used to 
look forward to 
Dussehra as I never did to 
any other festival. For 
though I got only four 
days off as my school was 
a convent, those four days 
were absolute bliss. Being 
a Keralite we celebrated 
Saraswati Puja during 
Navaratri which climaxed 
on the eighth day or 
Ashtami when our books 
were placed before the 
Goddess to be touched 
again only on Dashmi or 
Dussehra day. What 
heaven not to be told to do 
homework or revise or 
even to read our lessons. 
The only drawback to 
Dussehra was that we 
were not allowed to read 
novels or story books 
either. But this was a 
small price to pay for all 
the other advantages. 

Talking to the children 
of today I discovered that 
whatever else had 


changed from my genera¬ 
tion to this, plans for 
Dussehra holidays had 
not. The operative words 
were ‘have fun’. The aim 
is to extract as much fun 
as possible from the 
holiday. Of course, now 
with most schools follow¬ 
ing the same curriculum, 
the Dussehra or Puja 
holidays have become 
longer, ranging from a 
week to ten days or even a 
fortnight. As. a result 
there are more days to 
enjoy and have fun in. 
Most children are deter¬ 
mined not to touch their 
books though some like 
ten-year-old Hari la¬ 
mented he could not really 
stick to his laudable 
resolution as his parents 
would insist that he study 
for some time at least. 
Alas, for parents! 

The idea of fun might 
range from merely loung¬ 
ing around the house, 
which is what 13-year-old 
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Anju wants to do, to 
cycling with friends as 12- 
year-old Adra loves to do, 
to going for movies and 
watching Channel V all 
day long. “At least on 
Dussehra my Dad will not 
ask me to put off the TV,” 
says 13-year-old Aditya. 

The idea of consigning 
books to the care of God¬ 
dess Saraswati from 
Ashtami to Dashami was 
that the period should be 
spent in prayer. But this 
concept vanished along 
with the medieval times. 
Now, once the books are 
kept there they are out of 
sight and out of mind. 

And Mahanavami is a day 
to do all that you wanted 
to do but were prevented 
from doing because of that 
necessary evil—studies. 
Anurag, who is 11, is 
happy that he can help his 
friends build a huge effigy 
of Ravana and is not 
called off right in the 
middle of all the excite¬ 
rs 



ment to study. “Mummy 
has no reason to call me 
home. So I can spend as 
much time as I want 
doing what I like,” he 
says. 

In Maharashtra too 
Navaratri is dedicated to 
Goddess Saraswati so that 
children from this state 
join their compatriots 
from Kerala in ei\joying 
freedom from books. 
Vijayadashmi day is 
celebrated in 
Maharashtra by offering 
puja to the astrarshastra 
i.e. weapons and tools of 
the trade as well as books 
and stationery. In the 
evening, Ravana goes up 
in smoke and 
Maharashtrians exchange 
‘gold’ in the form of 
kachnaar leaves. 

The younger children 
seem more practical. They 
have not yet developed an 
aversion to books like the 
older ones and do not feel 
that school books are 
anathema. Seven-year-old 
Rahul says he will study a 
little bit but he too will 
not let it interfere with his 
enjoyment. ‘1 will study a 
little but I will play a lot,” 
he says. And of course he 
will go to the huge play¬ 
ground nearby to see the 
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demon king go up in 
smoke. 

In the northern part of 
India,Dussehra is totally 
associated with the tra¬ 
vails of Rama and his 
ultimate conquest of 
Ravana. The Ramlila, 
which is performed at 
various places, enacting 
an episode a night giving 
the whole Ramayana in a 
nutshell, was once the 
main attraction of 
Dussehra. I remember as 
a child living in Delhi, 
how my sister and I would 
eagerly wait after dinner 
for the Ramlila to begin. 
We could never see the 
whole episode as it would 
go on till late and we had 
to go to school the next 
day. But now none of the 
children even talked of 
Ramlila. Except for 10- 
year-old Lila, whose 
mother works in various 
houses as a maid, no other 
child wanted to go and see 
Ramlila. In fact over the 
years the number of 
Ramlilas in the Capital 
have come down. 

On the other hand, no 
one wanted to miss seeing 
Ravana being burnt. No 
matter what they did 
during the day, the 
evening was reserved for a 


trip to the nearest big 
ground to see the grinning 
Ravana and his son, 
Indrajit, and sleepy 
brother, Kumbhkarna, 
vanish in a blaze of fire 
and thundering of 
crackers. 

Another symbol of good 
destroying evil is cel¬ 
ebrated during Navaratri 
through the Durga Puja. 
The installation of the idol 
of the eight-armed god¬ 
dess spearing the demon 
Mahishasur on Panchami 
is an auspicious event for 
all Bengalis. The daily 
pujas apart there are a lot 
of cultural activities at 
each pujapandal in which 
the children take active 
part. “I always participate 
in the dancing and singing 
competitions and win 
prizes too,” says 10-year- 
old Aparajita proudly. Her 
friend, Anjali, waits for 
the painting competition 
where she can show her 
mettle. 

But here too a change 
has crept in. From every¬ 
body looking forward to 
accompanying the local 
idol to the river for the. 
ritualistic immersion or 
uisarjan, now very few 
children have any plans to 
go and watch the actual 
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immersion. “I want to go 
but it is usually so 
crowded that my mother 
does not allow me to,” 
says 12-year-old Abhijit. 
But Abhishek and 
Soumitro do not have any 
desire even to go to the 
Yamuna and watch the 
visarjan. Only 14-year-old 
Pranab said he will go 
along with the idol on the 
truck. But then his father 
is the president of the 
local Puja Committee and 
would be going himself. 

For the Tamil ians 
Navaratri is a time to go 
back to real childhood 
activities with 
Bommakollu. All the toys 
are arranged on huge 
steps and everyday the 
women and children 
gather at one of the 
houses where there are 
sessions of songs and 
everyone is given a packet 
of sundal (fried black 
chickpea with coconut, 
curry leaves and green 
chillies), betel leaves and 
turmeric. Most children 
acquire a number of new 
toys which are also dis¬ 
played along with the 
older ones. I remember as 
a child when we used to 
go the houses of our 


Tamilian friends, we 
would envy them the 
large number of toys 
displayed. But later we 
realised that rarely were 
the children allowed to 
play with the toys as the 
emphasis was on preserv¬ 
ing them for the next 
Bommakollu. 

“I love Dussehra be¬ 
cause I will get new toys. I 
plan to buy two more 
Barbie dolls,” says six- 
year-old Anupama who 
already has quite a few 
Barbie dolls. This year she 
hopes to get the latest in 
the series. So does her 
dearest friend, Shraddha. 
But the older children do 
not find the idea of toys 
being displayed very 
exciting. “It is boring and 
I don’t really enjoy it,” 
says 14-year-old Anubhav. 
“I would much rather 
spend the time with my 
friends watching 
Channel V.” 

The really small chil¬ 
dren such as five-year-olds 
Praveen and Prashant 
have no other idea but to 
watch Ravana burning in 
the evening. In fact they 
plan to spend the whole 
day waiting for the 
evening fun to begin. 


Eight-year-old Ankit too 
wanted to watch Ravana’s 
downfall but he also looks 
forward to going to his 
grandfather’s house. This 
is a treat which makes his 
Dussehra holidays 
blissful. 

What about the rest of 
the Dussehra holidays? 
Many of the children 
wanted to do great things 
but then skepticism creeps 
in as to how much they 
would really be able to do. 
Adra who revels in adven¬ 
ture activities would love 
to go trekking to the 
Gomukh. But if she can¬ 
not do this, she will spend 
the time going for long 
cycle rides with her 
friends. Pranab wants to 
go rafting down the 
Teesta river but if not, he 
will spend the time on 
his newly acquired 
computer. 

Yes, the idea of 
Dussehra holidays have 
changed. Now it is much 
more like any of the other 
holidays. But as long as 
there is Ravana and his 
mates to be sent up in 
flames and crackers to 
burst, Dussehra will not 
be monotonous. Long may 
they live! 
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E VERY Indian In her Cradle Tales of Text: O.P.Bhagat 

language has a Hinduism (Advait Illustrations: Chitra Raj 

children’s Ashram), Sister Nivedita 


u 


Ramayana. In fact, most tells the story of Rama in incident has been omitted, 

of them have more than about 40 pages. And she The book includes some 

one retelling of the epic for tells it until feeling and Buddhist and other tales 
young readers. fluency. The book is a as well. 

Quite a few writers good introduction to the Madhur Jaffrey’s Sea- 

have retold the Rama stories from our epics and sons of Splendour (Puffin) 

story in English, too. Puranas. is also a collection of 

Some of these versions are A similar collection is “tales, myths and legends 

for under-teens and some J.E.B. Gray’s Indian Tales 0 f India”. In it she tells 

others for teenagers. They and Legends (Oxford the story of Rama in 

are all easily available. University Press). The about 30 pages in the 

They will also do for story of Nala and context of Dussehra, the 

grown-ups who are not Damayanti and the story festival of victory, 

familiar with the epic but of Rama form “the heart Margery Green has 

would like to have some of the book”. retold the epic in more 

idea about it—tourists The Ramayana has detail in her Tales from 

and other visitors from been retold in this book in the Ramayana 

abroad, for example. 65 pages. Hardly any (Macmillan). It is a rapid 




reader for schools. At the 
end are notes, vocabulary 
and questions on each of 
the six sections. 

In The Story of 
Ramayana (Hemkunt 
Press), Bani Roy 
Choudhty tells it all in 48 
pages. The book has ink 
sketches as wei 1 as some 
pictures in colour. 

Hemkunt Press has 
also published Rupa 
Gupta's Story of 
Hanuman. Apart from 
several Ramayana epi¬ 
sodes, she tells of the 
brave monkey’s birth and 
some less known but 
interesting things about 
him. The printing is not 
upto the mark but the 
beautiful line drawings 
make up for it. 

Neela D’Souza’s 
Hanuman and Jatayu 
(IBIl Publishing Com¬ 
pany) is the story of 
Rama, with the focus on 
two non-human and yet 
more than human 
characters. 

Yet another book of this 
kind is Ruskin Bond’s 
Hanuman to the Rescue 
(Rupa). In it the author 
gives “young readers a 
powerful retelling of the 
much loved story”. 

In Debjani Chatterjee’s 
The Monkey God and 
Other Hindu Tales (Rupa), 
three of the “tales” are 
about Hanuman’s birth 
and adventures. 


The other retellings of 
the epic are Mathura 
Bhoothalingam’s 
Children's Ramayana 
(Publication Division) and 
Hansa Mehta’s The Prince 
of Ayodhya (National 
Book Trust). Both are 
illustrated and are among 
the best versions for 
young readers. 

Perhaps the smallest 
Ramayana retold (by 
David Hor-hurgh) is in 
the OUP Sunbird series. 
The language is very 
simple. Black and white 
pictures lend it their own 
charm. 

Comics are the craze 
these days. Some of the 
epic episodes and the 
story of Hanuman are 
available in comic strip 
form. In the Amar Chitra 
Katha series, the story of 
Rama, from his birth to 
coronation, is told in 95 
pages. 

Actually, it is an illus¬ 
trated Ramayana of its 
own kind. The accent is on 
pictures. They help the 
young reader to under¬ 
stand what kind of houses 
the people lived in then, 
what costumes they wore 
and what weapons they 
used. 

There are four other 
retellings of the epic. They 
are much longer. But they, 
are easy to read and 
children may try them. T 
Each has its own merits. 


C. Rajagopalachari’s 
Ramayana (Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan) has long 
been in print. R.K. 
Narayan has retold 
Kamban’s Ramayana in 
his simple and lucid style 
(Hind Pocket Books). 

Sudha Mazumdar has, 
in her Ramayana (Orient 
Longman), retold the 
Krittivas’s Bengali version 
of the epic. The style is 
good and the book has a 
small glossary of Sanskrit 
words. A map of India 
showing the epic locations 
is also included. 

The fourth is Lakshmi 
Lais Ramayana (Orient 
Longman). The author 
has an eye for detail. She 
not only tells the tale but 
also describes the setting, 
the landscape in particu¬ 
lar. It is a lovely volume, 
with many ink sketches 
and colour pictures in 
Badri Narayan’s charming 
folksy style. 

For sheer beauty of 
pictures in colour is the 
Lustre Press’ Ramayana. 
The artist is Pulak 
Biswas. Many of the 
illustrations cover an 
entire page, and some are 
spread over two. Anupa 
Lai’s text takes up less 
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Sonia and Monica are on a holiday at the former’s uncle’s fai'tn hou se u 'hen the lady next 
door loses six rubies which have been in the family for years. The girls offer to locate the 
rubies for Mrs. Mehta and begin investigations. 


N THE garden 
Sonia and Monica 
discussed the case. 
“Well, in total there are 
five suspects. There are 
Ramu and Ramkali. There 
is Kamal, the gardener, 
and we can’t rule out 
Mr. Vinod. We’ll have to 
talk to him,” said Sonia. 

“We’ll have to talk to all 
of them. Who knows what 
each of them will tell us.” 

The girls caught up 
with Ramkali who was 
washing clothes under a 
tap in the backyard. 
Ramkali was only too 
willing to open up. She 
liked the friendly faces of 
the girls. 


“The police were here. 
They were so horrible. 
Imagine, they had the 
cheek to think that I, 
Ramkali, of all persons 
had stolen the jewels.” 

“Did they say so?” 

“No, but the way they 
interrogated me it seemed 
clear that I’m their prime 
suspect. In their eyes we 
are all suspects. Imagine 
me, of all persons. I’ve 
been working in this 
house for the last 16 years 
and I haven’t picked up 
even a pin belonging to 
madam. Both madam and 
her daughter trust me. 
But the police...” She let 
out a sob. 


Sonia tried to console 
her. ‘The police are all 
like that. They have to 
treat everyone as sus¬ 
pects. It is a part of their 
job.” 

“But they have no 
sympathy. We may be 
poor but we are honest. 
Bunty baba got the scare 
of his life. When he saw 
the police he started 
crying, They have come to 
take me away.’ The poor 
kid.” 

That is not so strange. 
Many kids are scared of 
the police. But, Ramkali, 
do you suspect anyone? If 
you know anything about 
anyone you can tell us in 
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confidence.” 

“I shouldn’t be telling 
you this but frankly, if 
you ask me it is Ramu.” 

“Ramu! But he has 
been here for years,” 
interrupted Monica. 

“Yes, in the beginning 
he was steady and good. 

Of late, I’ve noticed a 
change in him. He has a 
pretty even nature. How¬ 
ever, he has been losing 
his temper often which 
means something is 
seriously wrong. What’s 
more during the evenings 
or during his off days, that 
is whenever he has time 
on his hands, off he goes 
to God knows where and 
comes back after a couple 
of hours. At the end of the 
month, he is always short 
of cash. Then he per¬ 
suades either Mr. Vinod or 
Mrs. Mehta to lend him 
money. If they don’t oblige 
he coaxes me. Now that is 
what I call a sure sign of a 
man going down the hill.” 

“How did you discover 
the crime?” asked Monica. 

“I was in the kitchen 
chopping potatoes when I 
heard a shriek, My heart 
stood still. I came to 
memsahib’s bedroom only 
to find the rubies gone 
and memsahib in tears. I 
felt so soriy for her.” 

“At that moment 
Kanika came outside. 

“Oh, it is you. I heard 
voices outside and won- 
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dered who it was. Well, 
have you two made any 
progress?” 

“We have made a lot of 
headway. But we’ve only 
just begun. There’s a lot 
more to find out. Could we 
have a word with you?” 

“Yes, of course.” Kanika 
was taken aback. 

“How did it all happen?” 

“Oh, I was looking for 
Bunty when I heard a 
scream. I rushed to my 
mother’s bedroom and she 
poured forth the whole 
story. I had told her 
countless times to hire a 
locker and keep all the 
jewellery in the bank. But 
she is stubborn. You can’t 
budge her when she has 
made up her mind. That’s 
the way she is.” 


“Who do you think has 
stolen the jewels?” 

“I am sure it must be 
an outsider though I 
admit he came at a very 
opportune moment. Both 
Ramu and Ramkali are 
old servants and I have 
found them to be honest. 

If they had wanted to lay 
their hands on the rubies 
they could have done so a 
long time back. I am sure 
they knew all about the 
rubies. Unlike mother, I 
don’t even suspect the 
new gardener. I employed 
him and he seems to be 
straightforward enough. 
He doesn’t look to be the 
sort of man who would do 
anything on the sly.” 

“Kanika, I can’t find my 
papers,” a male voice 
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came from within and a 
surly looking man 
emerged. 

“Oh, dear, Bunty must 
have misplaced them,” 
Kanika said in dismay. 

“HI skin him alive if I 
catch him. That boy 
thinks he has the run of 
the house. A sound spank¬ 
ing will set him right. 

Who are these girls?” the 
man asked in a gruff 
voice. 

“These girls are staying 
next door. They have 
come to spend their holi¬ 
days. They claim to be 
little investigators and 
they say they’ll nab the 
thief.” 


“Ha! More investiga¬ 
tors. As if the police aren’t 
enough. Hey girls, I’m 
warning you. I don’t want 
you two snooping about 
the house asking ques¬ 
tions. Have I made myself 
clear?” he growled. 

The girls disliked him 
instantly. They felt a bit 
scared,too. 

“We have been asked by 
Mrs. Mehta to investigate 
the case,” Monica spoke 
up boldly. 

“What is wrong with 
your mother? Does she 
believe these kids will get 
back her rubies for her?” 

Kanika turned livid. 
“How dare you insult my 
mother after all she has 
done for you! You don’t 
have a drop of gratitude in 
your blood.” 

“Why do you always 
keep throwing that at me? 
If I had my way I would 
have moved out of this 
house a long time ago. I 
stay on only for your 
sake.” 

Monica and Sonia 
slipped away from the 
scene of this family quar¬ 
rel. “Whew!” said Sonia 
when they were out of 
earshot. “What a nasty 
man and what an uncom¬ 
fortable scene to witness. I 
wouldn’t like to run into 
him again.” 

“We may have to if we 
are going to investigate 
this case. We can’t run 
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away from things we do 
not like. Imagine the 
cheek of the man calling 
his mother-in-law insane. 
He is rotten through and 
through.” 

When they went back to 
the farmhouse Vikram 
and Vivek were waiting 
for them. Vikram, the 
older of the two, was the 
first to speak. “Our feud 
has gone on for some time. 
Come, let’s bury the 
hatchet. We’ll help you to 
solve the case,” he said. 

Taken aback completely 
Monica recovered quickly. 
“Thanks, but we are quite 
capable of solving it 
ourselves. You forget we 
have done it before. Per¬ 
haps it is you who are in 
need of our help.” 

Sonia touched Monica’s 
arm. “Hush!” she whis¬ 
pered in her ears. “Let’s 
cooperate. What’s the 
harm? Why antagonise 
them needlessly?” Aloud 
she said, “We will be glad. 
Monica finds it difficult to 
be friends with you 
after...er...the not so 
pleasant things you have 
said about us.” 

Vivek said, “I agree we 
began on the wrong foot. 
But can’t we be friends? 
We are of the same age 
and our aim is the same— 
to nab the thief.” 

After some persuasion 
from Sonia, Monica re¬ 
lented. AH four put their 
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heads together and com¬ 
pared notes. From the 
boys the girls gleaned a 
lot of information. “We 
talked to Ramu. At first 
he was scared. He said he 
was alone in the kitchen 
when he heard the 
racket.” 

“Wait a minute!” inter¬ 
rupted Sonia. “Ram kali 
told us that she was alone 
in the kitchen when she 
heard the commotion.” 

‘Then it is obvious that 
one of them is lying,” 
concluded Vikram. “But 
why? That’s what we have 
to find out. We learnt 
something else from 
Ramu. He let it slip that 
Mr. Vinod is in dire need 
of money. It seems he 
overheard Mr. Vinod 
asking Mrs. Mehta to 
lend him some money to 
tide over the crisis but she 
flatly refused saying, 

‘Time and again I have 

■ tent you money. It’s high 
f time you learnt to raise 
tyour own resources. When 

■ will you learn how to 

V stand on your own feet?’ 
After that an indignant 
Mr. Vinod bounded out of 
the room, his face as black 
as thunder.” 

Monica added, “We 
didn’t like him at all and 
if he was in such dire 
straits, he may have 
:q whacked the rubies him¬ 
self. He must have been 
familiar with his mother- 
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in-law’s habits and when 
the opportunity presented 
itself he seized it with 
both hands.” The girls in 
turn told Vivek and 
Vikram what they had 
learnt. 

Vikram said, “Ramu’s 
activities certainly look 
suspicious. Let’s follow 
him one evening and find 
out exactly where he goes 
and why?” 

“Yes, let’s lie in wait for 
him tomorrow evening. 

It’s exciting isn’t it?” said 
Vivek. 

The four children clad 
in jeans and T-shirts 
waited on their bikes 
behind a cluster of trees. 
Soon they saw Ramu 
emerge from the house 
and begin to cycle. The 
children followed him at a 
distance. Ramu was quite 
oblivious of the fact that 



he was being followed. 
Fortunately for the chil¬ 
dren he did not look back 
even once. After cycling 
for 15 minutes Ramu 
turned off the road and 
headed for a narrow tract. 
Soon he came to a small 
village. He stopped at a 
hut and alighted from his 
bike. The four children did 
so too but they kept at a 
distance and hid behind 
one of the mud huts. They 
saw Ramu sit down with 
four men on a charpoy and 
play cards. 

“Look,” hissed Sonia, 
“they have money in their 
hands. They are 
gambling.” 

Ramu seemed to be in a 
jovial mood. He laughed a 
lot and seemed to be 
raising his stakes. The 
children guessed he was 
winning. Suddenly from 
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nowhere a cat jumped on him the purpose of their 
the children and Sonia let visit. Ramu turned a 


out a scream. The men 
turned. The children 
heard one of the men say, 
“What do the children 


shade pale. “You children 
won’t tell anyone, will 
you? I’ll tell you the truth. 
I gamble. It is one of my 


mean by spying on us? I’ll bad habits. My family has 
teach them a lesson.” He suffered a lot because of 


looked menacing, too. 

A shiver ran down 
Sonia’s spine. The other 
children were also wor- 


this habit. I fell into this 
habit a year back. It’s like 
a whirlpool. It sucks you 
inside and it is very 


ried. They seemed to have difficult to give up. You 
landed in a soup. Ramu’s think I have stolen the 
face had turned ashen. rubies. I swear 1 haven’t 

They heard him speak, “I set my eyes on those ill- 

know these children. They fated rubies,” he said in a 
mean no harm. I’ll tackle tremulous voice. He 


them.” He came towards 
them. “What are you kids 
doing here? This is no 
place for kids like you. 
You could be in big 
trouble.” 

Vikram frankly told 


seemed near breaking, 
s The children felt sorry 
for him. “If you are really 
innocent as you claim, we 
won’t tell anybody. But 
you must promise us you 
will give up gambling. If 
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we catch you gambling 
again we will tell 
Mrs. Mehta.” 

“Please don’t do such a 
thing or I’ll lose my job.I 
promise you children 
never to gamble again.” 

Monica looked at him 
sharply. “Tell us truth¬ 
fully, were you in the 
kitchen when the crime 
took place?” 

‘Yes, that’s right. I was 
alone in the kitchen when 
I heard memsahib scream. 
J swear before God that I 
have not taken the 
rubies.” 

Vivek said, “He seems 
to be speaking the truth. 
Come, let’s get back home 
before our folks start 
looking for us.” 


l l'o be continued 































CROSSQUIZ 

Kamala Hajari 



Across 

1. God of sleep (8) 

6. The First paradise (4) 

7. Pantheism is the 

worship of_; of 

creation (6) 

8. Father of Zeus (6) 

12. First alphabet in 
Greek (5) 

13. Vulcan is the God of 

__(4) 


CLUES 

15. Roman goddess of 
the moon (5) 

16. Olympus where the 

Gods live is a_(5) 

Down 

1. Goddess of wisdom 
(7) 

2. God of the Under¬ 
world (5) 

3. First woman cre¬ 


ated (3) 

4. Poseidon is the God 

of the_(3) 

5. Roman God of the 
sea (7) 

9. Egyptian God who 
judged the dead; anagram 
SIRISO; spouse of Isis (6) 

10. Sun God (6) 

11. God of wealth (6) 

14. God of war (4) 






Story: Homagni Chaudhuri 

Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 



Y watch, my 
bracelet watch!” 
wept the young 


lady. “Oh! Why did I put it 


Pintu looked out of the 


compartment of the first 
class bogey and saw Mrs. 
Sudeshna Basu sobbing in 
the corridor of the 


Chambal Express which 
was now nearing Jhansi. 
Pintu was travelling with 
his aunt Apjana of the 
well known AD Detective 


Agency. Anjana had 
served in the Police Force 
and held the record of 


having been the youngest 
Inspector but she had 
retired early to start her 
own investigative agency. 
As a private investigator, 
she had solved many 


difficult cases and built up 
a reputation for efficiency 
and discretion. 

Anjana and Pintu were 
on their way to a royal 
palace from where 
Anjana’s help had been 
asked for. Immensely 
valuable miniature paint¬ 
ings were missing from 
the collection of the royal 
family and Anjana was 
answering frantic tele¬ 
phonic summons Jfjom the 
Queen Mother. School 
being closed for the sum¬ 
mer vacation, Pintu was 
taken along to help his 
aunt. 

Pintu was very excited. 
He was to be the VIP 
guest of a famous family 
and he would find their 
missing treasure. The 


very name of the train, 
Chambal Express, was 
exciting. Chambal was the 
home of the toughest 
dacoit gangs, gangs that 
fought pitched battles 
with the police. 

Chambal Express had 
left Howrah with all 
berths occupied and a 
disappointed waiting list 
was left behind on the 
platform. But at 
Allahabad the rush eased; 
Anjana and Pintu were 
left alone in their com¬ 
partment. 

Lunch over, Anjana 
stretched out for a little 
rest. Pintu had made 
friends with everyone in 
the bogey but all the 
others were dozing as 
well. Pintu sat with the 
door open, looking at the 
corridor and outside. 

The loud sobbing woke 
Anjana. She went over to 
the weeping Sudeshna, 
introduced herself as a 
licensed investigator and 
offered her help. The 
Madhya Pradesh Police 
knew her. 

Sudeshna needed no 
persuasion to tell her 
story. She had got mar¬ 
ried in February and 
moved to Gwalior where 
her husband worked. She 
had found a job there and 
hired a bank locker. She 
was now returning from a 
visit to her parents and 
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was taking back the 
valuables which had been 
left behind initially. She 
had packed the jewellery 
in such a manner that 
they were as safe as her 
person. But the bracelet 
watch was on her wrist, 


the one for daily use had 
bfeen safely kept away. 

Between sobs Sudeshna 
explained that because of 
the summer heat she had 
wanted a wash. In the 
bathroom, she took the 
bracelet watch off, as, 



though it was marked 
water resistant, she did 
not want to take any risk. 
Leaving the bathroom, 
she forgot the watch. 
When she remembered 
and ran back, the watch 
had disappeared. 

Anjana stopped listen¬ 
ing. She was looking at 
the Mehta family who 
were shifting their lug¬ 
gage towards the door. 
Pintu came nearer and 
whispered, “None of them 
went near that bathroom 
after Sudeshnadi. I was 
looking at the corridor 
constantly.” 

The train halted at 
Jhansi. The Mehta family 
got off. Sandeep, a young 
man, went for a walk on 
the platform. He was an 
unemployed engineer 
travelling to Gwalior for a 
job interview with an 
engineering firm there. 
The Calcutta office of the 
company had talked to 
him and arranged for his 
trip. Sandeep was one of 
the four persons who had 
visited the bathroom after 
Sudeshna and previously 
he had told Pintu about 
how hard up he was. 

Pintu prepared a list of 
those who had visited the 
bathroom after Sudeshna. 
The first was Sandeep, 
then Usha Rani, a college 
student, followed by Mr. 
Agarwal, a business man, 




and lastly Mrs. Bhargava, 
an elderly lady. 

Sandeep returned to the 
bogey. He handed over a 
small chocolate that he 
had bought for Pintu. 

Pintu wanted a snack, a 
large one. His aunt and he 
were to work on a case 
and detection needed lots 
of energy. All the snacks 
that were packed were 
finished and there was no 
restaurant car in the 
train. The chocolate was a 
small one and was to be 
shared with his aunt. 
After munching the last of 
his share, Pintu worried 
whether Sandeep would 
turn out to be the thief. 

On Anjana’s instruc¬ 
tions, Pintu requested 


Sandeep to come to tneir 
compartment. Anjana 
liked to put the witness at 
ease and she started the 
conversation by enquiring 
about Sandeep’s career. 
Sandeep had worked for a 
firm of electrical contrac¬ 
tors but when there was 
pressure to relax on 
standards, he had re¬ 
signed. He was now 
hopefully on his way to a 
new and better job. 

Asked about the watch, 
Sandeep said, “I did not 
see anything lying 
around.” When questioned 
further, he added, “I went 
for a leak. I did not look at 
the shelf.” 

Usha Rani came in 
next. She was returning 


nome alter a visit to ner 
aunt in Allahabad. When 
told that a bracelet watch 
had been left behind in 
the bathroom, Usha 
thought for a little while 
and then said, “Yes, I did 
see something very shiny. 
A cheap trinket I thought. 
Maybe the owner was sick 
and tired of it.” 

Ai\jana looked at the 
trinkets that Usha had on 
and then asked, “Did you 
not feel like examining 
it?” 

“Not somebody else’s 
reject.” 

“Do you wear any gold?* 
asked Anjana. 

Usha pulled out a chain 
that was around her neck 
and holding it tightly said, 

























“Only this simple chain.” 

Aryana told Usha that 
she would talk with her 
again but later. Pintu was 
sent to call in Mr. 

Agarwal but he returned 
alone. “Mr. Agarwal,” 
reported Pintu, “is a very 
grumpy person. He was 
only looking out of the 
window but has no time 
for idle chit chat.” 

When Anjana went over 
and showed her 
authorisation card, Mr. 
Agarwal said, “I’m certain 
there was no watch in the 
bathroom.” Later he 
added, “Anyone who 
leaves behind valuables in 
a public place has only 
himself to blame. And 
please stop bothering me 
about a stupid watch 
when I’m worrying about 
getting payment for a bill 
of two lakhs.” 

Back in her own com¬ 
partment, Anjana next 
talked to Mrs. Bhargava. 
The lady was returning 
with her younger son from 
a visit to the holy city of 
Banaras. “Solid gold 
watch!” she said. “No. It 
was not in the bathroom. I 
am certain. I had a wash 
and kept the soap on the 
shelf.” 

After Mrs. Bhargava 
left, Ary ana talked to 
Sudeshna again. She 
enquired whether the 
watch was kept face up 


and on being told that it 
was, she asked Sudeshna 
to wait for the end of the 
investigation. 

Alone with Pintu, 
Aiyana asked, “I have 
decided to grill Usha. Can 
you say why?” 

“Because she held her 
chain tightly?” suggested 


Pintu. 

“No,” replied Anjana. 
“That could be because 
she lost something earlier. 
She said that she saw 
something glittering but 
did not know what it was. 
It has been scientifically 
proved that even if you 
have only a glimpse, first 



V. 



you see the whole and 
then the details. And with 
the face up, if she saw 
anything, she saw the 
watch.” 

Anjana asked Pintu to 
call Usha and to stay in 
the corridor after that. 
Before Alcana’s authority, 


Usha admitted that she 
took the watch in a mo¬ 
ment of excitement. She 
thought of putting it back 
but by then there was a 
lot of commotion. As the 
young girl was genuinely 
repentant, Anjana decided 
against prosecution. She 
returned the watch to 


Sudeshna, merely saying, 
“Do be careful.” 

Back in Calcutta after 
the miniatures were 
restored to the royal 
collection, Pintu received 
a picture postcard from 
Gwalior. Sandeep was 
happy with his new job. 


Answers to Crossquiz 

I .V'<- page ! 
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Text: Sudha Sanjeev 


k Illustrations: Cmutali Chatterjee 


A S the sounds of 
dawn filter down 
and the slumber¬ 
ous villages slowly 
awaken, it is not unusual 
to see young girls—espe¬ 
cially in South India— 
bent over the thresholds 
of their houses, making 
designs with rice powder. 
Apparently easy to make, 
these traditional patterns 
are an ancient art that 
every Hindu woman in 
the village learns from her 
mother and passes on to 
her daughters. 

Known as rangoli in 
Western and Northern 


India, rangvalli in 
Maharashtra, saryhi in 
U.P. (from the word 
sacuyh as it was done in 
the evening), kolam in the 
South and alpana. in 
Eastern India, it is consid¬ 
ered auspicious and is a 
symbol of prosperity. 

Rangoli consists of 
geometric designs based 
on the triangle, square or 
circle and is beautiful for 
its symmetry as well as 
for the lovely patterns of 
flora and fauna. The artist 
has to proceed very logi¬ 
cally, having to resort 
very often, to mathemati¬ 


cal calculations which 
even the illiterate village 
woman does with incred¬ 
ible ease. From the dots, 
lines or curves that she 
makes, emerge, rapidly, a 
leaf, a bird, a flower or a 
traditional motif. 

Like most rituals and 
traditional customs, the 
Indian practice of drawing 
or making rangoli every¬ 
day fulfills a social need 
too, apart from being a 
silent announcement as to 
whether a house has been 
cleaned or not. In the 
earlier days, houses were 
swept and wiped and 


courtyards smeared with 
the ‘antiseptic* cow dung 
mixture. Beautiful rangoli 
would then be made as a 
culmination of the day’s 
cleaning-up. Since rice- 
flour is the ingredient 
used, indirectly, it was a 
way of feeding small birds 
and animals throughout 
the day! A striking ex¬ 
ample of harmonious 
living and, surely, an 
artistic forerunner of the 
modern bird-table! 

Everyday designs are 
simple—but come festival 
time and the competitive 
spirit enters and every 
rangoli is amazing in its 
intricacy and complexity. 
The month preceding the 
festival of Makar 




Sankranthi (January) is 
the time to display as 
much innovativeness and 
originality as possible. 
Peacocks and parrots, 
snakes and flowers reach 
out from these patterns. 
Can so much skill and 
dexterity combined with 
intelligence and imagina¬ 
tion be at the fingertips of 
so many ordinary people? 

For alpana, the folk art 
of Bengal, a liquid rice 
paste called pithali is used 
to make ritualistic draw¬ 
ings on the floor of a 
courtyard or room. In 
Bengal, the alpana is 
closely connected to reli¬ 
gious ceremonies where 
rituals are performed and 



It is remarkable that no 
brushes are used while 
‘painting* the design—in 
fact, the artist uses the 
most convenient ‘brush — 
the fingers. A rag is 
dipped into the pithali and 
held between the fingers. 
It is pressed and the 
liquid pithali trickles on to 
the middle finger which is 
used for drawing the 
alpana. ; 

The colours normally t 
used are white, black, rec^ 
green and yellow and are i 
believed to have magical 
significance. Sometimes 
dry colour, too, is used. 

The white is made from 
rice powder, the black 



from coal dust, the red 
from burnt brick and 
green and yellow from 
herbs. 

Some decades back, the 
alpana was a dying art. 
Rabindranath Tagore 
helped revive it by includ¬ 
ing it in the curriculum of 
the art students of 
Kalabhavan at 
Santiniketan. It was here, 
that artists under the 
guidance of Nandlal Bose 
and Sukumari Debi, a 
young widow from East 
Bengal, developed and 
enriched the designs by 
introducing many more 
motifs. The alpana got 
elevated to the level of an 
attractive, decorative 
art—an important feature 
in the celebration of 
festivals. 

Kerala’s artistic floral 
patterns made especially 


on the occasion of Onam 
(August - September) had 
much to do with welcom¬ 
ing the bountiful KingMa- 
habali back on earth. When 
he had become too pomp 
ous and proud of his 
earthly acquisitions, it 
was left to Lord Vishnu to 
vanquish him. Vishnu in 
the avatar of the dwarf 
Brahmin asked Bali for 
land measuring three of 
his steps. In one the Lord 
covered Earth, the second 
the netherworld, for the 
third Bali had to offer his 
own head. Granted the 
boon that he could revisit 
his beloved land once 
every year, Kerala awash 
and aplenty after the 
monsoon has made every¬ 
thing iush green and 
beautiful, greets its erst¬ 
while king with floral 
patterns or— -pukalam 


made of the most colourful 
blooms. Following this 
lead, floral rangolis have 
become popular all over 
India. 

From Vedic times, when 
rangoli was used to deco¬ 
rate Yagya kundams, 
temples, marriage 
pandals and piris or 
wooden seats for the bride 
and bridegroom, to social 
occasions like anna- 
prasan, the sacred thread 
ceremony and weddings, 
to modern uses where the 
rangoli or alpana designs 
are popular on leather, 
textiles and other articles 
for interior decoration, 
these traditional motifs 
have retained their popu¬ 
larity. They bring with 
them a whiff of the an¬ 
cient, the rustic and the 
timelessness of Indian 
culture and art. 
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Story: Saibal Chakravarty 



Part VII 

Illustrations: Viky Arya 


Shankar Chowdhury has hired ace detective Professor Nagen Pakrasi and his 
assistant, Jojo, to investigate into the curious behaviour of his beloved Uncle, Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury. Both Professor Pakrasi and Jojo have been probing individually 
into the case. Following a definite lead, Jojo asks Shankar Chowdhury to throw a party 
and to make sure Hari Shankar is present. As the party gets under way, there is an 
exchange of words between uncle and nephew. 


INCE Hari 
Shankar 

Chowdhury’s eyes 
were covered by dark 
glasses Jojo could not 
gauge his reaction to 
these words. But he could 
clearly see that he had 
stiffened. Certainly he 
had not relished the way 
his young nephew had 
spoken to him. 

“I do not agree that the 
working style of a scholar 
should be the same at all 
times,” Hari Shankar 
raised his voice. “I also do 
not like to furnish expla¬ 
nations about my conduct 
to others, specially those 


who are younger to me.” 

For several minutes 
following this nobody said 
anything. Govind placed 
some ice-cream on the 
table. Hari Shankar put a 
piece of prawn cutlet in 
his mouth and started 
chewing it quietly. 

“Well, Shankar babu, 
let's face the facts,” Nagen 
Pakrasi tried to mitigate 
the feelings of the uncle 
and the nephew, “you 
have...” 

“Just a minute, Sir,” 
Jojo interrupted. Professor 
Pakrasi turned and looked 
at him. The veteran 
detective thought that his 


assistant had nothing to 
do there and he could 
start his act by straight¬ 
way challenging Shankar 
Chowdhury for unneces¬ 
sarily putting his uncle 
into discomfiture. But Jojo 
knew this was the mo¬ 
ment for him to begin. He 
looked at Hari Shankar 
and politely asked, “What 
about Rameswar Das, Mr. 
Chowdhury? We have 
heard that he also went 
with you. You have men¬ 
tioned him in your letter 
from Nasik to Shankar 
babu. But he did not 
return alongwith 
you.”Hari Shankar was 
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about to take a sip of 
water when suddenly he 
stopped and placed the 
glass back on the table. 
He looked at Jojo and 
replied, “I am not sup¬ 
posed to know 
Rameswar’s whereabouts. 
I only know that he re¬ 
turned to Howrah in the 
same train with me. 
That’s all I can tell you 
about him.” 

“He went with you, we 
know,” Jojo was polite but 
firm. “But he is neither 
available at his Calcutta 
residence nor at his vil¬ 
lage house at Rajpore. 
That’s why I ask you 
about him.” 

A sarcastic smile flick¬ 
ered on Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury’s lips. He 
looked at his nephew and 
said in a bitter tone, 
“What type of people, are 


your friends, Shankar? 
You told me that 
Shyamlai babu was 
interested in ghazals and 
his nephew played cricket. 
I cannot understand why 
they are so interested in 
one of my distant rela¬ 
tives. I see they are far far 
away from music and 
sports.” 

Shankar Chowdhury’s 
face became pale. He 
could not come up with an 
explanation immediately. 

“That’s because 
Rameswar babu is not 
traceable,” Jojo spoke in 
the same firm voice. “And 
our curiosity was 
aroused... Are you sure he 
returned along with you?” 

“What business have 
you to ask me that? Are 
you interrogating me?” 
Hari Shankar looked at 
Jojo. 


“No, I am not,” replied 
Jojo quietly. “I am asking 
a very simple question. 
Please don’t take me 
amiss.” 

“Yes, he did,” Hari 
Shankar replied curtly. 

He was visibly excited. 

His hand on the table 
shook and the spoon he 
had held against the chins 
cup fell. 

There was silence 
again. Nagen Pakrasi was 
wondering why Jojo was 
trying to corner Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury in 
this manner. He had no 
doubt that Shankar was 
trying to prove that Hari 
Shankar was of unsound 
mind and should be 
deprived of his share of 
property. Obviously his 
game was over. Now it 
was time to tell him that 
and pay attention to the 



ice-cream that had just 
been served. 

At that moment, he 
found Jojo signalling to 
Rajat Roy. 

‘Why is Jojo behaving 
like this?’ Professor 
Pakrasi wondered. ‘Has 
he gone crazy?’ 

Rajat brought out a big 
envelope from his bag. He 
gave it to Shankar 
Chowdhury and said, “I 
have enlarged 
Dr.Chowdhury’s photo¬ 
graph as per your instruc¬ 
tions. Now, if both of you 
approve it then 1 can give 
it to the framer.’* 

Shankar Chowdhury 
took out his uncle’s photo¬ 
graph from the envelope, 
looked at it and said, 
“Fine. I must say that 
Evergreen Studio has 
done a very good job of it.” 

Jojo scooped up some 
ice-cream with his spoon 
and watched Hari 
Shankar turn his head 
toward? Shankar and ask, 
“What.Ws that?” 

“Your photograph,” 
replied Shankar 
Chowdhury. “I have very 
long wished to keep your 
photograph by the side of 
father’s in our office. So I 
asked Rajat babu to 
enlarge your photo—like 
to see it?” 

Hari Shankar nodded 
and took the photograph 
from his nephew and after 
seeing it passed it on to 


Bimal Bhaduri. Nagen 
Pakrasi also wanted to see 
it. Finally it reached Jojo’s 
hands. 

Jojo took more time 
than the others to exam¬ 
ine the photograph. “Yes, 

I agree that the study is 
really good,” he said still 
looking at the photograph, 
“but there is a serious 
flaw in it... I wonder how 
it has occurred.” 

“Flaw?” Shankar 
Chowdhury was appar¬ 
ently disturbed. His coffee 
was getting cold, Nagen 
Pakrasi’s ice cream had 
started melting on the 
plate and Hari Shankar 
was looking straight at 
Jojo. 

"Yes, Shankar babu," 
Jojo said with a smile. I 
am sorry to say that your 
friend’s studio has com¬ 
mitted a serious mistake.” 
Jojo paused for a moment 
and then spoke in a clear 
voice. “In the photo we see 
that the mole is on your 
uncles right cheek. But 
actually, it is on the left 
side.” Jojo pointed a Finger 
to Hari Shankar’s face 
and said, ‘You see?” 

Everybody looked at 
Hari Shankar’s face. In 
the flash of a second Hari 
Shankar raised his hand 
to his face to touch and 
feel as if to be certain on 
which cheek the mole was. 
Meanwhile Nagen Pakrasi 
peeped at the photograph 


in Jojo’s hands to make 
sure that the mole was on 
the right cheek, just as 
Hari Shankar had it. It 
was Jojo’s mistake. A good 
studio cannot be so care¬ 
less. There was no flaw 
anywhere. It was silly of 
Jojo to say that. He 
wondered whether his 
assistant had lost his 
head. 

He was about to pull 
Jojo up for being such a 
fool when Hari Shankar 
got up from his seat. 
“Disgusting,” he said with 
an expression of extreme 
annoyance. “I must leave 
this place at once.” 

"No, you cannot,” Jojo 
also got up and declared 
in a stern voice. “Your 
game is up Rameswar 
babu. I ask you to surren¬ 
der and tell us what 
actually happened in the 
Sahyadri mountains.” 

Everybody was 
stunned. What did Jojo 
mean addressing Hari 
Shankar as Rameswar? 

An eerie silence reigned in 
the big dining hall for 
several minutes. 

“What is this non- 
f ense?” Hari Shankar 
made a ghastly face. 

“What is the meaning of 
this, Shankar, I want to 
know?” He shifted his 
chair and turned to leave 
the room. 

Instantly Jojo clapped. 
Inspector Samanta 
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appeared from behind the 
curtain with a revolver in 
hia hand. “Please do not 
try to give us the slip, Mr. 
Das,” Aiming his revolver 
at Hari Shankar, he said, 
“You are under arrest and 
the house is surrounded 
by my men. Your finger¬ 
prints on the wage bills of 
Bridge and Dam Company 
have tallied with the ones 
on your glass tumbler 
which we got three days 
back. Here is the report of 
the expert for everybody 
to see. 

“Come, Mr. Das,” this 
time the police officer’s 
voice sounded gentle and 
Rameswar Das found his 
hands swiftly handcuffed. 

“Outside a cave in the 
Sahyadri mountains a 


stone came roiling down 1 
and Hari Shankar, busy 
examining an inscription, 
was hit. Had he been 
immediately attended to 
by a doctor, hislife might 
have been saved. But 
Rameswar failed to do so. 
The coolies were busy 
elsewhere. Rameswar saw 
the elderly scholar being 
hit by the stone and lying 
wounded. But he did not 
take any immediate steps. 
Only when the coolie 
Sardar noticed the scholar 
and insisted that he be 
taken to a doctor, did he 
call for an ambulance. But 
it was too late. Hari 
Shankar died on the way 
to the city hospital!” Jojo 
was explaining. 

“Why did Rameswar do 


it? Why was the accident 
a blessing in disguise for 
him? The answer is, on 
the previous night while 
doing some expense 
accounts of the camp, 
Rameswar had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing his 
employer’s passbook. He 
never knew that this man 
who dressed ordinarily, 
wandered in hills and 
deserts, was so rich. Not 
only was Rameswar 
surprised but jealous, too. 

‘The coolies were not 
told anything about it. 
Hari Shankar used to 
carry sufficient cash. So 
there was no difficulty in 
paying them handsomely 
and dispensing with their 
services. Hari Shankar 
was cremated at a lonely 


spot in the hills and 
Rameswar disposed of his 
equipment. He now put up 
in a hotel in Pune. He 
must have been in a 
quandary as to what to do 
next. Whether to live in 
poverty for the rest of his 
life as he had been doing 
or to take the plunge and 
appear on the seene as 
Hari Shankar Chowdhury 
and enjoy affluence and 
luxury. 

“Rameswar was a man 
who always loved to take 
risks. So he chose the 
second course. For the one 
and half months he was in 
the Royal Hotel of Pune, 
he devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to converting him¬ 
self to Hari Shankar bit 
by bit. Fortunately, his 
height and features had 
remarkable similarities 
with his late cousin. They 
were of the same age also. 
Hari Shankar had his 
photograph in his wallet. 

Rameswar Das put it on 
the dressing-table of the 
hotel room and started 
observing and comparing 
it with his own face day 
and night. He observed 
that if he combed his hair 
back and grew a small 
beard and put a fake mole 
on the right cheek, there 
would be little difference 
between the dead man 
and him. 

‘There was one point 


of dissimilarity so far as 
physical features were 
concerned. Hari Shankar 
had big eyes; 

comparitively Rameswar’s 
eyes were smaller. In 
order to cover up this 
difference Rameswar put 
on a pair of dark glasses. 
After he had taken care of 
the physical aspect of 
becoming Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury—the initial 
result of the makeup 
being very satisfactory— 
he started rehearsing 
Hari Shankar’s style of 
talking, walking and 
copying his hand-writing. 

“In this, his experience 
as a stage actor came in 
useful. He also found it 
interesting to bring a dead 
man to life. Rameswar 
knew many facts of the 
Chowdhury family. He 
also had access to Hari 
Shankar’s diary and 
letters. He gradually 
started imagining himself 
to be Dr. Chowdhury and 
after a month of‘re¬ 
hearsal’, he wrote a letter 
to Shankar. Within a 
fortnight when he re¬ 
ceived a reply addressing 
him as ‘Dear Uncle, he felt 
elated that he had passed 
the first round of the 
trial.” 

Jojo paused for a while 
and sipped some orange 
juice. The two detectives 
of Private Eye had again 


gathered at Shankar 
Chowdhury’s Sunny Park 
drawing-room on an 
afternoon two days after 
Rameswar Das’s arrest. 
Other guests included 
Inspector Samanta, Rajat 
Rov and Mr. Bhaduri of 
Music Memoirs. In the 
meantime Jojo had gone 
twice to the Park Circus 
police station to interro¬ 
gate and verify notes with 
Rameswar Das. 

“Most of these facts you 
have collected from what 
Rameswar Das stated the 
other day and later inter¬ 
rogating him in the police 
station, isn’t it?” asked 
Nagen Pakrasi now 
relaxing on a sofa with a 
Havana cheroot. 

“Yes, Sir,” Jojo politely 
submitted. “I imagined 
and guessed small scenes 
and episodes—Rameswar 
Das’s confessions helped 
me to tie them upto afull 
length screenplay, if you 
allow me to call it that.” 

“Good. That’s how one 
should try to proceed in a 
case like this,” Professor 
Pakrasi was pleased that 
his theory of criminal 
detection, which he called 
something out of nothing, 
had successfully been put 
to use by his assistant. 
“Now tell us how you first 
suspected that this Hari 
Shankar was not real but 
a fake one.” 

To be continued 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get pri¬ 
ority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
bership-number. 


GIRLS 

6858 

Varsha (15) 

L/ll, B.A.R.C. Qtrs 
Postal Colony Road 
Chembur 
Bombay 400071 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6859 

Harpreet Kaur (14) 

BA 344 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Collecting stickers, 
letters-pads 
Any country 

6860 

Jaskiran Saluja (14) 
177 Maya Bazar 


Near Rose Garden 
Ludhiana 
Punjab, India 
Dancing, music 
Any country 

6861 

S. Meenakshi (15) 

116, Periyar Nagar 
Tiruvinaikovil 
Tiruchirapally 620005 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Pen-friends, stamps 
Any country 

6862 

Deepa S. Naik (11) 

D/o Sheela S. Naik 
Amiena Manzil 
Hawaii Curti 
Ponda 


CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 

Member No . (Tobe filledby office) Issue dated . 

Name: Mister / Miss . -Age* . Years 

(in block letters) 

Address : . 


Hobbies: . 

Pen-friends wanted in (Country). 

*Ag0 limit: 16 y* m Signature 
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GIRLS 


Goa, India 
Painting, stamps 

U. SA., France 

6863 

Sriparna Sen (12) 
Quarter No. IB, Street 49 
Sector-8 
Bhilai 490001 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Adventuring, sports 
Other than India 

6864 

Purnima M. Balloli (15) 

V. V. Balloli & Sons 
Post Kopal 
Kerala, India 
Stamps 

Any country 

6865 

Himani Singh (.13) 

House No, 187/A 

A-2/B MIG Flats 

Paschim Vihar 

New Delhi 110063, India 

Collecting stickers, 

badminton 

Any country 

6866 

Trishla Janartha (15) 

Old Brock Hurst 
Cottage No. 1 
Chhotta Shim la 
Shimla 

Himachal Pradesh, India 
Learning new things 
U.S.A., Switzerland 

6867 

Jocelyn Fernandes (12) 
St. Joseph’s Convent 
Panchgani 412805 
Maharashtra 
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Stamps, swimming 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6868 

Deepti George (12) 
9/724 Lodhi Colony 
New Delhi 110 003 
India 

Stamps, drawing 
France, Switzerland 

6869 

Deepa George (11) 

9/724 Lodhi Colony 
New Delhi 110 003 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Switzerland 

6870 

Lipika Rahman (16) 

C/o M.K. Dhar 
Usha Studio 
Near St. John School 
Zaban, Shillong 793004 
Assam, India 
Dancing, music 
Any country 

6871 

Ku.Bani Madhu (15) 
Type I Sector IV 

Q. No. 39/D 
O.F. Chanda 
Chandrapur 442501 
Maharashtra, India 
Collecting soap covers, 
dancing 

India, U.S.A. 

6872 

Geeta Devi (13) 

D/o Lahori Singh 

R. M.M. 

6 TTR, 2 STC 
Ponda 


Goa 403401 
India 

Painting, stamps 
U.S.A. Cuba 

6873 

Kiran Bala (13) 

Sub. Gurudev Singh 

2 C.O., S.R. 2 COY 

C/o 56 APO 

Ambala 

Haryana, India 

Singing, collecting pictures 

U.S.A., Japan 

6874 

Urgen Dolme (13) 

Relli View 

Near Hotel Silver Oaks 
Kalimpong 
Dist. Darjeeling 
West Bengal, India 
Dancing, singing 
Any country 

6875 

Rinchen Dolma (14) 

Relli View 

Near Hotel Silver Oaks 
Kalimpong 
Dist. Daijeeling 
West Bengal, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6876 

Pancholi Dhar (15) 

Office of the I.G.P./SB/ 
C.I.D. 

C.I.D. Quarter 
Bishnupur 
Shillong 793004 


Assam, India 
Compiling jokes 
Any country 
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6877 

Prashant Tejura (16) 
Sataya Narayan Temple 
Road 

Shanti Niketan 
Porbandar 360576 
Gujarat 

Mountaineering, 
pen-friendship 
India, U.K. 

6878 

Md. Shamsul Haque (13) 
Sainik School 
Goalpara 

Class VII, Bhaskar House 
Roll No 3053 
P.O. Rajapara 
Dist. Goalpara (Assam) 
Reading, travelling 
Japan, Egypt 

6879 

Somesh Prakesh (10) 
Somes h Automotives 
Naiwala - 7/1174 
Karol Bagh 
New Delhi 110005 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6880 

Anil Goel (16) 

146-D, DDA Flats 
Ekta Enclave 
Peeragarhi Chowk 
Delhi 110041 
Reading, computers 
Any country 

6881 

M. Priyatham Reddy (15) 
10th Std. 

Sandur Residential School 


BOYS 

Sandur 583 119 
Bellary Dist. 

Karnataka 
Reading, playing 
Any country 

6882 

Divya Vats (7) 

S/o B.K. Sharma 
151, Raipur 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 

Games, movies 
China 

6883 

Lovejit Singh (13) 

C/o Narindor Singh 
Dist. Kapurthala 
Village Amarkot 
P.O. Tibba 
Punjab 

Chess, reading 
Any country 

6884 

Tenzin Tshering (15) 
Bikhar Primary School 
P.O. Tashigang 
Bhutan 

Volleyball, singing 
Any country 

6885 

Om Prakash Chhetri (15) 
Class VI 

Bikhan Primary School 
P.O. Tashigang 
East Bhutan 
Dancing, reading 
Any country 

6886 

Naresh Ch. (15) 
Ramakrishna Mission 


Vidyapith 

B-Deoghar 

P.O. Vidyapith 814112 
Making friends, sketching 
Any country 

6887 

Nahakpam H. Singh (15) 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith 
P.O. Vidyapith 
Deoghar 814112 
Making friends, music 
Any country 

0888 

Ilarmeet Singh (13) 

L-4/0, Cross Road-15 
Telco Colony 
Jameshedpur 831004 
Bihar 

Pen-friends, cycling 
Any country 

6889 

N.B. Rajesh (16) 
s/o Bhasker Shetty 
Niluvaguv (P.O.) 

Koppa (Tq) 

Chickmagalur (Dt) 
Karnataka 577120 
Drawing, pen friends 
U.S.A., Japan 

6890 

N. Amar (11) 

S/o N. Harinder 
H.NO.42-739 
S.P. Nagar 
Moulali 

Hyderabad 500040 
India 

Computers, stamps 
Other than India 
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6891 

Sree Jith (16} 
Chengazhassery Illom 
Chooramudy 
Kombanad P.O. 

Kerala 683555 
Motorcycles, writing 
Any country 

6892 

Dilshad Akhtar (16) 
c/o Shri Haider Ali 
Itwari Mohalla 
Shahdol 

Dist. Shahdol 484001 
Reading, skating 
Any country 

6893 

Govinda (16) 

Class VIII 

HAA Junior High School 

P.O. HAA 

Bhutan 

Stamps, reading jokes 
Any country 

6894 

George Rijula (14) 

Govt. Sec. School 
Nafra 
Class VIII 
P.O. Nafra Dist. 

West Kameng 
Bomdila 

Arunachal Pradesh 
Sports and games 
Nepal, India 

6895 

Dilshad Akhtar (16) 
Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 
Amarkantak 
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BOYS 

Dist. Shahdol 
M.P. 484886 
Reading, games 
Any country 

6896 

Anshul Jain (16) 

KP/317 Maurya Enclave 
Pitampura 
Delhi 110034 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6897 

Sachin Kalani (8) 

D-38 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Coins 

Any country 

6898 

•Harikrishnan B. (11) 
‘Archana’ 

Jayan Road 
Ernakulam 
Kochi-11 
India 

Reading, stamps 
Bhutan, Switzerland 

6899 

I. Amalan Joe Steeve (13) 
22 Muthu Krishna St. 
Mylapore 
Madras-4 

Painting, mountaineering 
Any country 

6900 

Khanglung Moriju (15) 
Class VIII 

Govt. Secondary School 
Nafra 

Bomdila v 


Dist. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Sports, reading 
Japan, Korea 

6901 

Rajiv Sharma (15) 

C-3 CRRI Colony 
Maharani Bagh 
New Delhi 110066 
Stamps and coins, reading 
Any country 

6902 

John Luebs (11) 

236 Parsons Road 
Camillus 
N.Y. 13031 
U.S.A. 

Tennis, ham radio 
India 

6903 

Anuj Gupta (8) 

C-7/8 Sec.8 
Rohini 

New Delhi 110085 
Badminton, taekwondo 
India, U.S .A. 

6904 

Rajat Makkar (11) 

21/42 Shakti Nagar 
New Delhi 

Watching TV, cricket 
Japan 

6905 

Anand Sharma (16) 

C-123 DDA Flats 
New Raiyit Nagar 
New Delhi 110008 
Making friends, dancing 
Any country 
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6906 

Tshewang Tenzin (16) 
Class IX 

C/o Nawang Samtern 
Khaling 
Eastern Bhutan 
Writing letters, 
pen-friendship 
India, Japan 

6907 

Ankush Bhatia (11) 

1/109 Old Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi 110060 
Football, drawing 
Other than India 

6908 

S.Ram Prakash (14) 

64, N.G.N. Street 
New Sidhapudur 
Coimbatore 64i044 
Karate, reading 
Korea, Japan 

6909 

Girish Gopalakrishnan (9) 
A-9 Geeta Apartments 
Subhash Road 
Dombivli (W) 421202 
Thane Dist. 

Maharashtra 
Stamps and currency, 
reading 
Any country 

6910 

Karan R. Shah (10) 

Hare Krishna Aptt. 

301/A P.M. Road 
Vile Parle (E) 

Bombay 400067 
Pen-friends, stamps and 
currency 


BOYS 

U.S.A., Germany 

6911 

Kapil Kaundal (13) 
s/o Shri Kishori Lai 
Teacher 

Teh + Village Sunehar 

Dist.Kangra 

(H.P.) 

Travelling 
U.S.A., Tanzania 

6912 
Pulkit (8) 

70, Pushpanjali 
Delhi 110092 
Swimming, pen-friends 
Other than India 

6913 

Rishi Rout (14) 

C/o Mr. S.K. Rout (I.P.S.) 
Deputy Director (Admn) 
SVP National Police 
Academy 
Shivrampally 
Hyderabad 500052 
Stamps, horse-riding 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6914 

G. Abiram (16) 

Krubakar 
VII S.T.D. B.P.3. 

Coonoor 643232 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6915 

Ankit Kumar (13) 

s/o Shri Sudershan Kumar 

Vill. Ansoli 

P.O. Nataur Dist. 

Kangra 176001 


Reading, music 
U.S.A., Canada 

6916 

Bimen Gandhi (13) 

A-9/13 Urmi Apartment 
Fatehgunj 
Baroda 390002 
Stamps, movies 
U.S.A., India 

6917 

Kamal Mishra (16) 

Cadet No. 2283 
Chambal Hou.se 
Sainik School 
Rewa 
Dist.Rc?wa 
M.P. 

Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6918 

A. Saryay Singh (15) 
s/o Sashibhushon Singh 
Keishamthong Ahanthem 
Leikai 
Imphal 

Manipur 795001 
Football, pen-friends 
Any country 

6919 

Naresh Aswani (13) 

Block No. 19 Qr. No. 1006 

Lodhi Colony 

New Delhi 110003 

Tennis, collecting audio 

cassettes 

IJ.S.A. 

6920 

Dinesh Kumar S harma (15) 
C-53 Shyam Park 
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Extension 
Sahibabad 
Ghaziabad, U.P. 
Movies, coins 
Australia, U.K. 

6921 

Abhinandan (14) 
c/o Prof. P.R. Shukla 
(Journalist) 

3 Govind Ganj 
Datia (M.P.) 475661 
Drawing, reading 

U. S.A., U.K. 

6922 

Sachin Saxena(10) 
80/5A Malviya Nagar 
New Delhi 110017 
Drawing, knitting 
Nepal, India 

6923 

Pratap Singh (12) 

L. l.G. 9 

M. P. Housing Board 
Colony, Katni, M.P. 
Music, reading 
India, Japan 

6924 

Ashish Verma (15) 
Sidhpur 
Via Dari 
Dharamsala 
H.P. 176215 
Music, dancing 
Bhutan, Japan 

6925 

Topson Moidam (15) 

V. K.V. Jairampur 
P.O. Jairampur 


Dist. Changlang 
Arunachal Pradesh 792121 
Games, singing 
Bhutan, Japan 

6926 

Rupesh Pandey (15) 

S.No. 2287, Bitwa House 
Sainik School 
Rewa (M.P.) 486001 
Dancing, pen-friends 
Any country 

6927 

Nishant Sharma (15) 

2194, Chambal House 
Sainik School 
Rewa 486001 
Pen-friends, painting 
India, U.S A. 

6928 

S. Arun (15) 

No.25 Thirumurthy Street 
3-C Ellora Apartments 

T. Nagar 
Madras 600017 
Writing poems, coins 
Any country 

6929 

Sonam Zamtsho (16) 
c/o Mr. Ngawang Norbu 
Tingtibi Primary School 
P.O. Tingtibi 
Shemgang 
Bhutan 

Stamps, collecting 
picture-postcards 
Any country 

6930 

Faisal Naeem (8) 


S/o A.H. Naeem 
Post Box No. 46824 
Abu Dhabi 
U.A.E. 

Movies, reading 
Any country 

6931 

Anuj Gupta (8) 
C-7/16 Sector 8 
Rohini 

New Delhi 110085 

Football 

India 


6932 

Ashish Mathur (12) 
K.E. 104 
New Kavi Nagar 
Ghaziabad 201002 
U.P. 

Drawing, coins 
Any country- 

6933 

Ashish A. Salvi (15) 
“Parijat” Building 
1st Floor 
Vikram Nagar 
Kalwa 

Thane 400606 
Stamps, painting 
Switzerland, China 

6934 

Rahul Kapadia (9) 

I Jaidarshan Society 
G.I.D.C. 

Ankleswar 393002 
Gujarat 
Cricket, stamps 
U.SA., U.K. 


Edited, Printed and Published by Vayayanti Tonpe at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
of the Children’s Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi*110002. 
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DIAMOND COMICS 


1994 



I Silver JuMlee Year off 
sg Cheche Chaudhanr 


JOIN THE DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 
AND FIU. YOUR LIFE WITH 
FUN, THRIU. t LAUGHTER 

Just till in the coupon given below and send it 
to us along with a Money Order or Postage 
Stamps worth Rs. 10/— 

We shall be offering five books every month. 
To get a rebate of Rs. 4/- and Free postage 
(approx. Rs. 7/-) you'd have to order all the 
five to six books at a time in a month, in case 
these books are not of your choice then you 
are free to select any six books from the list of 
'Diamond Comics’ title? and we shall send 
you the same. But to get these benefits you’ll 
have to order six books at a time. 

We’ll send you a Choice Card every month. If 
you like the books offered by us in the Choice 
Card then you need not sent us the card back. 
In case you do not like the books then you 
send us the names of atleast 7 books of your 
choice so that we can send you S books of 
your choice available with us at that time. 

Under this scheme, we shall be sending you a 

V.P^Packet by thejWth pfeyery month._ 

lYesTwoulH’i&i"to "Become" a~mem5er of 
! ‘DIAMOND BOOK CLUB’ and take advantage 
! of the benefit.1 have read all your rules and 
; shall abide by these* I promise to accept the 
: V.P. every month. 

|NAME _ 

.ADDRESS_ 

•POST OFFICE .PIN CODE. 

, I am sending Rs. 10/- by M.O./encloslng 
' Postage Stamps worth Rs. 10/- 
! My Birth date 

! Note: We shall not enrol you as a member till j 
[we receive the membership fee. J 



• | 

■ X—:: *■' 

. • . ,h. 

... , 'H: • J,- ? 



DIAMOND COMICS PVT. LTD.271B, DANYA QANJ, NEW I--110002 
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Pear Editor,,, 


I like to read your 
magazine. It is really very 
good. It has many good 
and touching stories. 

Neema (10), 
Jamshedpur 


It was great receiving 


the August ’94 issue of 
Children’s World and to 
find my article published 
in it. 

Children’s World has 
always been a source of 
great encouragement to 
me and today, as a regu¬ 
lar contributor to dailies 
and other magazines, I 


feel that Children’s World 
has helped me a lot to 
improve upon my writing 
skills and I am sure that 
many more talented 
teenagers like me will be 
encouraged through this 
wonderful magazine. 

Amit Roy, 
Panchkula 


"Why should I obey you?... 
Wait till the last bell rings, 
you’ll forget all this Princi- 
pal-Vincipal stuff... then 
we’ll see how you make me 
obey you...” 

It is September 5, and in 
most schools all over the 
country, in an unusual 
reversal of roles, students 
playing Principals and 
teachers are desperately 
trying to enforce the very 
rules, regulations, discipline 
and decorum of the school 
that they had often pro¬ 
tested against. 

For those not privileged 
enough to occupy the haloed 
seats even for that one day, 
the complete about face by 
their comrades seems hard 
to comprehend. Why are the 
students-made-teachers-for- 
a-day behaving exactly like 
the teachers? What hap¬ 
pened to all those lovely day¬ 
dreams rhapsodised about... 
all those essays written on— 
"If I Become Principal”... "I 
will let children do what 
"they feel like”, “talk in 
class”, "address me by my 
name”, "eat their tiffins even 
when the Maths test is going 
on”, etc etc...” Yet for those 


students playing teacher or 
Principal, this is very 
serious business indeed, and 
they are certainly not going 
to be found wanting. There 
is no contradiction in their 
minds about what is ex¬ 
pected of them. Their own 
teachers have been role- 
models and come what may, 
they will not be the ones to 
sully the fair image of a 
teacher. But is it really just 
that? Playing a role to 
perfection? Very obviously 
not, if the stories in this 
issue of Children’s World are 
an indication of how a child 
metamorphosises into an 
adult and develops his or her 
own set of values. 

In 17-year-old Rashmi 
Sharma’s story A Lesson 
Well Learnt, Atul ultimately 
owns up to having taken 
Sachin’s poem, because he 
knew Sachin was the better 
poet and it is only fair to 
give credit where it is due...” 
In A Special Victory, a sister 
and brother learn to care 
enough about their father’s 
changed circumstances to 
change their own selves... 
the Chess Champion learns 
there is more to life than 



being just a winner... and 
the “teacher” each time 
becomes the circumstances 
that goad the conscience into 
seeking the “right path”. 

And just how important 
and all encompassing a 
teacher the conscience can 
be in developing one’s own 
set of values during one’s 
formative years—values that 
are in direct proportion to an 
honourable code of living in 
the world—is reflected in 
Shyama Chona’s ‘An 
Achiever’s Diary’. She 
became an achiever because 
“right from my childhood l 
have believed in the pursuit 
of excellence, in the passion 
of commitment and have 
always kept my eyes firmly 
on the stars...” And yet, it 
was "my daughter Tamana 
(who) has also been an 
extraordinary teacher for 
me... 

So happy reading and this 
September 5, do acknowl¬ 
edge your teachers... they 
play a very important role in 
shaping your destiny... 

EDITOR 




Knowledge is Power 




Arm yourself with it! 




The power to win. The power 
to excel. The power to come 
first. 

That's what you will find 
in the A to Z Quiz Series. 
Brilliant books packed with 
up-to-date information. Pre¬ 
cisely designed to boost your 
knowledge-base. 

Each page alive with new 
facts. In an engrossing foim of 
short Questions and Answers 
with explanatory Illustrations. 
Making it easy to read. Easy to 
follow. Easy to remember. 

For instance, the Science 
Quiz Book answers over 1000 
questions. Covering topics as 


scientists, inventions and dis¬ 
coveries, the plant kingdom, 
animal world, human body, 
communications, nuclear sci¬ 
ence and robotics. 

Numerous parents, teach¬ 
ers and students have found 
these books of knowledge to 
be highly beneficial in boost¬ 
ing I.Q. for quiz contests, com¬ 
petitive exams, admission tests 
and career development. 

Why don't you too get 
this wealth of knowledge^ 
And help emerge as a confi¬ 
dent winner — the pride of 
your parents, friends and 
teachers. 



QUIZ BOOK 

? 





I AtoZ Quiz Series 

from PUSTAK MAHAL 


Price: Rs. 28 each • Pottage: Rs. 6 each»Postage free on 6 or more books. 
Big Size 120-136 pages in each 
Seme titles available in Hindi 
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sleeping or eating or 

playing, he just goes on No. He began boasting 
and on and on and on about it and soon there 

andonandonandon. It was a whole group of 


would be okay if he was bleating sheep that fol- 
studying or doing some- lowed him to get their 
thing useful for the world, palms read. And for days, 
But that kind of thing he the rest of us, intelligent 
never does, he doesn’t eagles and tigers and such 
even start it in the first like, had to listen to 


place. stupid stuff about tri- 

Take this palmreading angles and squares and 
business for instance. One stars and forks, none of 


would have thought that 
saying a lot of nonsense 
about his friend’s palm- 
future, was bad 
enough. He could have 
stopped there. But did he? 


which looked the least bit 
like the actual stuff in 
geometry. Have you tried 
to look for a square in 
your palm. It looked like 
this—Why call it a 


square? Because it has 
four sides!! Pah! And a 
triangle is like this—like a 
three-sided jelly. Can you 
imagine what Pythagoras 
would have said? 

Anyway, it was sort of 
tolerable as long as Raghu 
stuck his stupid nose into 
reading the boys’ palms. 
But being Raghu, he 
decided he was the 
Aryabhatta of palmistry, 
and began to look at 
teachers’ palms. Now this 
was not easy. You couldn’t 
go up to a teacher and 
say, ‘May I read your 
palm, Sir ?’ So Raghu 
would use all sorts of 
excuses to meet the 
teacher. Once he deliber¬ 
ately rolled an eraser 
under the teacher’s desk 
and took a long time 
looking for it. Actually, he 
was reading the 
teacher’s palm, as much 
as he could make of it. 
Another time he told our 
geogo teacher, ‘Sir, sorry, 
Sir, but there is some¬ 
thing on your palm, Sir.’ 

“What?” rasped the g. 
teacher. 

“Your palm, Sir,” said 
Raghu in his suspiciously 
concerned voice. “Some¬ 
thing on your palm, Sir. 
Could it be blood, Sir?” 

“Blood?” thundered the 
g. teacher. 

“I mean Sir, it could be 
anything. I’ll just rub it 
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off, Sir.’’And Raghu, to my 
undying horror, took out 
the filthiest handkerchief, 
this side of the baboons 
and began to try and rub 
the g. tea’s palm. Needless 
to say, he was made to 
stand in the corner for the 
rest of the class. 

But did that stop 
Raghu? Hmph! Nothing 
can stop Raghu from 
stupidity performances. It 
is like expecting a football 
to stop rolling when it 
sees a Brazilian. Anyway, 
Raghu just kept on rolling 
and rolling on his mad 
adventure until one day 
when... Ah! But this needs 
a new paragraph. 

Well, Raghu was at his 
most nonsensical chatter 
that day. There was a 
crowd of boys around his 
desk and he was telling 
some of them that they 
would get 10/20 in the 


maths test, and he was 
telling some others that 
their palms said they 
would get only 5/20 and 
some others had to be 
content with 0/20. He 
talked to them mournfully 
about some islands or 
continents on their palm 
which meant bad fortune. 
Suddenly, somebody 
slipped into the room and 
waited, listening. Oh! 
Listening so quietly, so 
patiently. Those of us who 
were not crowded around 
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Raghu’s desk saw him but 
the others didn’t— 

Mr. Krish, of course. 

Raghu’s voice rose high 
above the chattering, 
pushing, jostling crowd. 
“Sorry. This fork shows 
you will never do well in 
geography—see the road 
doesn’t even run straight. 
And this island here is 
really bad. This means 
that you will have trouble 
with your cycle chain. 
And...” 

“Could I have my palm 
read, too?” Mr. Krish’s 
voice cut through the 
classroom like a tooth cuts 
through a gulahjamun. 

There was a shocked 
moment of total silence. 
Then the freeze broke and 
puffs of boys moved here 
and there as if the wind 
was moving them in a 


very eccentric way. Raghu 
looked as though he 
wished the electricity 
would go off but since it 
was the middle of the 
afternoon, it wouldn’t 
have helped one bit. 

“There is one thing 1 
would like to make plain 
to you boys,** said 
Mr. Krish. “Especially to 
the palmist. And that is— 
your future depends 
entirely on your hands. 
Not what is written in 
your palms but the work 
you do with your hands. 
With your hands and with 
your brains.** 
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Raghu was quite sub¬ 
dued after he was given a 
private talk by Mr. Krish. 
But Raghu will soon get 
back to his usual self. As 
for me, I can already see 
the marks of a writer in 
my right hand—ink spots 
and a dented first finger. 
What do you feel, eh? 

Yours right writingly 
Perky 
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Vibhuti Singh (15) 

One day, 

l decided to create 

something new 

something so new 

that no one had created before. 

I took my brushes and colours. 

And began stroking line after line on 

the canvas. 

Wishing to paint my thoughts 
Which flooded my heart. 

My hand, paired with my thoughts. 
Hurried over die canvas, 

Quite unaware of the image being formed, 
Suddenly, I stopped, what was it? 

A nude figure or perhaps, 

THE TRUTH OF LIFE? 
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M AN has feared 
ghosts from the 
beginning. Maybe 
he saw some. But more 
than that he imagined or 
dreamt of them. 

So was it in the centu¬ 
ries that followed. In fact, 
there was no time when 
people did not talk of or 
told tales of ghosts and 
other spirits. 

Some of these tales and 
beliefs come down to us in 
writing or by word of 
mouth. Ghost stories are 
still written and ghosts 
still make news. 

We have the Sanskrit 
collection of Vikram and 
the Vetala—25 stories of a 
vampire told to a king. 
Bhoots (ghosts) and 
churels (female evil spir¬ 
its) are avidly talked 
about in towns and 
villages. 

There are similar 
beliefs and stories in other 
lands, too. Curiously 
enough, the West has a 
richer ghost lore than the 
East. The English have 
even enumerated their 
haunted houses. 

Add to this the strange 
European beliefs about 
the cat. Also about the dog 




and its wild cousin, the 
wolf. From the wolf comes 
werewolf, human being 
turned into a wolf. 

Thirteen, many believe, 
is an unlucky number. 
Many others believe that 
some persons or things 
are jinxed and shun them. 

All this is grist to the 
story-writer’s mill. No 
wonder more ghost stories 
are written in the West 
than anywhere in the 
world. 

As a story form the 
ghost tale is very old. But 
the ghost story as we 
know it today, began in 
the 18th century. This 
was when the Romantic 
movement was starting. 

There was then a new 
interest in things old—old 
poems, old tales, old 
buildings, even ruins. It 
was around that time that 
folk stories and beliefs 
began to be collected and 
written down. Folklore 
had a new birth. 

Interest also began in 
the supernatural—that 
which cannot be controlled 
or explained by the laws 
of nature. 

The result was poems 
like Coleridge’s ‘Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner’ and 
Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci’. Mrs. Shelley 
wrote Frankenstein, a 
horror novel. 

Soon after the short 


story began to take its 
new shape. In America 
several writers penned 
tales of mystery and the 
supernatural. Among 
them were Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

r 

Later, novelist Henry 
James wrote a single 
ghost story. His ‘The Turn 
of the Screw’ is regarded 
as a masterpiece of its 
kind. 

In England R.L. 

Stevenson wrote some 
Poe-like mysteries. Among 
the writers who 
specialised in ghost and 
supernatural tales was 
Algernon Blackwood. 

The period—the early 
years of the 20th cen¬ 
tury—is considered the 
golden age of the ghost v/ . 
story. After that there was 
a decline. / 

But ghost stories are 
still written. Pulp maga¬ 
zines carry lots of them. 
Going by their number, 
collections of older or 
better tales are much in 
demand. 

It is as in the world of 
fashion. If one thing is in 
this year, another may 
take its place next year. 

In the past decade or 
two cinema boosted the 
ghost story in its own 
way. Films like Ghost and 
The Exorcist at once come 
to mind. 
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Ghost story is a broad 
term. It covers a variety of 
tales. In many of them 
there may be no ghosts at 
all. 

A haunted house is the 
classic setting of a ghost 
story. The spirit that 
visits it may be of a man 
or a woman or a child. Or 
what happened there long 
ago may be re-enacted. 

Ghosts, they say, are 
troubled spirits. They will 
not go away until they 
have revealed some secret 
or have been avenged. 

Remember the Ghost in 
Hamlet? It is the dead 
king’s restless spirit. It 
wants to tell the Prince of 
the foul plot hatched in 
the palace. 


In some tales the ghost 
or the spirit wanders 
freely. It may sit and talk 
with a character without 
arousing suspicion or fear. 
The revelation, and with 
that a sense of awe, comes 
at the end. 

If it is a poltergeist, a 
noisy, mischievous spirit, 
it causes a lot of panic. 

For it may pelt stones or 
throw the household 
things about. 

Many writers create a 
weird feeling by bringing 
in a cat or some other 
animal or strange beast. 
Or it may be an object like 
an old statue or family 
sword. 

Or they fill the mind 
with a strange fear 


through some omens or 
dreams. Or it may be the 
words of an old curse or 
prophecy beginning to 
come true. Or they make 
your heart thump by 
suggesting that a horror 
lurks behind a curtain or 
somewhere around. 

But some stories are 
rather quiet. Quiet in the 
sense that you do not get 
a creepy feeling. But the 
whole thing is strange or 
mysterious. It lingers in 
your memory long after 
like the traces of a scent 
or smoke in a room. 

If you do not like to 
apply the ghost story label 
to the tales that have no 
spook or spectre, you may 
call them supernatural 
stories. 

Anthologies use such 
varied titles as tales of 
horror, tales of terror and 
tales of the uncanny. 

A short story may be of 
plot or character or atmo¬ 
sphere. Or any two or all 
the three may be impor¬ 
tant in it. But in a ghost 
story atmosphere is 
supreme. 

It is the atmosphere 
that gives you a feeling of 
the odd or eerie. It adds to 
the suspense. 

That is why the events 
of many a ghost story take 
place in an old or out-of- 
the-way or deserted 
house. Or it may be a 
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dusty attic or a long- 
unused room. 

If it is an open place, it 
is often lonely. Or it may 
be an unfrequented gar¬ 
den or grove. Or a small 
uninhabited island. 

And it is often after 
daylight. If it is daytime, 
the light is dim or dusky. 
Or it may be a lurid glow. 

Twilight or the creeping 
dusk imbues things with 
mystery. So does the light 
of a half or waning moon. 
Mist also makes things 
seem strange or spooky. 

Or it may be the early 
hours of the night. Or 
midnight—the witching 
hours. At cock’s crow the 
ghosts are supposed to 
vanish. 

Sometimes the accent is 
on a person or animal or a 
tree or a non-living thing. 
Whatever it is, it is a bit odd 
or ugly or exotic and gives 
you an uneasy feeling. 

Ours is the age of 
science. But science has 
not come in the way of 
reading or writing ghost 
stories. Rather, it has 
helped in their writing 
and led to a keener inter¬ 
est in them. 

Like all other kinds of 
stories, the ghost story is 
a peep into the human 
mind. It goes deeper or 
into its darker depths. 
Aiding it in this is the new 
psychology—a more 


methodical study of mind. 

Evil eye—supposed 
power to cause harm by a 
look or glance—was once 
a mere superstition. 
Rebirth was in the realm 
of myth and legend. 
Telepathy—going of 
thoughts or ideas from 
one mind to another 
without the normal use of 
senses—was another of 
old wives’ tales. 

Now even such things 
are studied in the labora¬ 
tories. Their truth may 
not have been fully 
proved. But psychology or 
scientific study of mind 
does not reject them. 

Many of the ghost 
stories or tales of terror or 
horror make use of the 
new findings. Some are 
like or based on case 
histories—records of the 
cases studied by 
specialists. 

A friend or anyone may 
ask you: “Do you believe 
in ghosts?” Your answer 
may be a hesitant ‘yes’ or 
an outright ‘no’. 

Many others will also 
reply like that. And yet 
they enjoy ghost stories. 
This is because of, to use 
Coleridge’s words, the 
willing suspension of 
disbelief. 

While they read a story, 
they forget whether there 
are ghosts or not. They 
believe what the writer 


says. Or such is his power 
of persuasion that they do 
not question what he 
says. 

In fact, this is a must 
for reading any story. If 
you think, as some mis¬ 
takenly do, that fiction is 
all fancy or lies, you will 
not enjoy any story. 
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Tamanna Ahuja (16) 

When there is sorrow and joy 
Mingling in the starlit sky. 

When this shortlived life presents 
Incompleteness of the soul. 

We tetid to look back at every step, 
Cherish the agony of past 
But fear the coming life 
Which might bring rain or sunshine. 


In fear, in sorrow, in envy 
We turn from time to time. 

As the footsteps grow in size. 
We grow to inherit wisdom. 
Then why is it that we lack 
Wisdom in the so-called wise? 
Why does hypocrisy reach 
Success and amazing heights? 


Grow and be it life. 

Let there be serenity and peace. 
Let love outlive malice, 

Let man behave like a man 
And every woman like a lady. 
Let the cradle of humanity see — 
This beautiful world as it is. 
Stay beautiful till it dies. 
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Story: Rashmi Sharma 
Illustrations: 
Sudakshina Ghosh 

T HE children of 

Jingle Bells school 
were very excited. 
There was going to be a 
poetry competition in 
which children from all 
over the State were going 
to take part. Only three 
children were going to be 
chosen to represent their 
school, one from each class 
from VI to VII. 

Mrs. Mehta, the teacher 
of Class VI, was already 
sure of who would be 
chosen for this honour in 
her class. It would be 
either Atul or Sachin. 

Both of them were very 
good writers and had won 
a number of prizes in 
inter-school competitionsT 
“Atul and Sachin, may I 
see you both for a moment 
please?” They both came 
up obediently to her. “I 
think you probably know 


why I called you here. I 
want each of you to write 
a poem for the competi¬ 
tion. Next Wednesday, 
there’s going to be an 
assembly after school 
where three contestants 


thrilled. But Atul had a 
tiny doubt in his mind. Hf 
knew Sachin was a much 
better poet than him. 
“Well, I’ll just try hard,” 
he consoled himslf. 

A few days later, as 


will be chosen to represent Atul was heading towards 


the school. You have one 
week to prepare your 
poems. You may go now.” 
Atul and Sachin were 



his classroom, he found 
someone’s locker key lyin^ 
on the ground. He picked 
it up. On it was engraved 
‘Sachin’. *Oh, I’ll give it 
back to him after lunch,’ 
he thought. Then a 
thought made him change 
his mind. 

During lunch, when 
everyone had gone outsid< 
to play, Atul headed for 
the locker room. He was 
glad to see it was de¬ 
serted. He went to 
Sachin’s locker and began 
searching inside. He soon 
found what he wanted. 
Sachin’s poem. He read it, 




As he had expected, it was 
much better than his own. 
He stood no chance before 
Sachin. 

Looking around to see if 
anyone was about, Atul 
quickly folded up the 
sheet and kept it in his 
pocket. Then he closed the 
locker, hung the key on a 
hook and turned to go. He 
changed his mind, took 
the key and put it in 
Sachin’s bag in the class¬ 
room, thinking someone 
else might find the key 
and steal something from 


the locker. Even though 
the two were arch rivals, 
Atul’s good nature pre¬ 
vented him from causing a 
loss to Sachin on purpose. 

The following Wednes¬ 
day—D-Day—the teacher 
called Atul and Sachin 
and asked them to hand 
in their poems. Sachin 
asked to be excused as he 
had to go to his locker to 
get his. Atul handed his in 
and went back to his t-eut. 
Soon Sachin came run¬ 
ning back and exclaimed, 
“It’s gone!” 

“What’s gone?” the 
teacher asked. “Your 
poem?” 

“Yes! I’d kept it in my 
locker, and now—it’s 
gone!” 

“Are you sure you kept 
it there?” 

“Of course, I’m 
positive!” 

“Well, I’m sorry, Sachin. 
Unless you can rewrite it 
again by this afternoon, 

I’ll have to choose Atul to 
represent our class.” 

“But... but... I can’t 
write it again! I don’t even 
remember it fully!” 

“I’m sorry, Sachin. I 
can’t do anything.” 

Atul felt guilty looking 
at Sachin’s crestfallen 
face. He almost thought of 
returning the poem... but, 
no. Well, he could go to 
the staff room and keep it 
in the teacher’s box with- 


out giving away his iden¬ 
tify, but there was always 
a constant crowd of teach¬ 
ers there—they would be 
suspicious. Atul remained 
thoughtful the whole day. 

After school that day, 
there was a group of 
teachers and a few stu¬ 
dents who had stayed 
behind to watch the 
selection. Atul wondered if 
he had the guts to do 
what he had planned. ‘I 
must do it/ he psyched 
himself. 

Soon his turn came. He 
went nervously to the 
stage and scanned the 
audience. He saw Sachin, 
who gave him a thumbs-up 
sign. He took a deep 
breath and began. Every¬ 
one listened quietly. As 
soon as he finished, every¬ 
body broke into cheers 
and clapped madly. They 
loved the poem! Atul 


looked at Sachin’s face. 
There was a look of total 
astonishment there. His 
mouth was half open. 

“Wait a minute,” Atul 
spoke into the mike, 
silencing the crowd. “I 
have an announcement to 
make. This... this poem’s 
not mine. It’s...Sachin’s.” 

“What!” Mrs. Mehta 
exclaimed. “How did you 
get it?” Then her face 
cleared up. “Oh, I under¬ 
stand... well, I’m glad you 
realised your mistake in 
time. You read Sachin’s 
poem very well. Now will 
you please continue with 
your own?” 

He read aloud his own 
poem, which he had 
brought along too, in case 
he changed his mind 
about not reading Sachin’s 
after all. Now he was glad 
of his decision. 

The judges announced 


the results. Sachin had 
been chosen. Atul was 
glad, because he knew he 
would never have been 
happy had he won by 
unfair means, nor would 
he have ever forgotten 
Sachin’s sad face. Atul 
congratulated Sachin 
heartily. 

The teacher had some¬ 
thing else to say, ’Though 
Sachin has been chosen 
for the poetry competition 
today, Atul also deserves 
something. He has a very 
sound conscience which 
made him avert the 
mistake he was going to 
make today. He has 
learned a very good lesson 
in life, and we all should 
also learn something from 
the example set by him 
today. Three cheers for 
him!” 

And the air was filled 
with the sounds of “Hip 
Hip Hurray”! 








CROSSQUIZ 

Varsha Deepak 



ACROSS 

I) The name of this 
thumb-sized fellow (3) 

3) Opening address 
when making a phone- 
call (5) 

6) Dismiss; deprive or 
overthrow from power (4) 

7) Bishen Singh Bedi 
was famous for this kind 
of bowling (4) 

10) To stock; to deposit 
for safe keeping (5) 

II) Break the—; cut the 
formalities (3) 


CLUES 

13) To rave and —; 
preach noisily (4) 

15) Priam’s son who 
abducted Helen; city in 
France (5) 

16) Prophet; soothsayer 

(4) 

17) As scarce as hen’s— 

( 5 ) 

DOWN 

1) God of thunder in 
Greek mythology (4) 

2) “If —be the food of 
life, play on...” (5) 


4) The day which cel¬ 
ebrates the resurrection of 
Christ (6) 

5) A beast’s domain (4) 

8) Short for post office 

( 2 ) 

9) Captain Haddock’s 
caretaker of Marlinspike 

( 3 ) 

11) One can see this in 
the mirror (5) 

12) Subsist; live; prevail 
5) 

14) It is measured in 
acres or square feet (4) 
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Story: Sharmlstha Bhattacharyya Illustrations: V.S. Ajayan 


«T AM enjoying 

jj myself, Sonia. Your 
uncle’s place is a 
peaceful haven. I never 
thought I’d be so charmed 
by the countryside.” 

“Yes, this little farm¬ 
house is really wonderful. 
We are on the outskirts of 
Delhi but who can tell it 
from here. We seem to be 
miles away. This place is 
so serene. We can inhale 
fresh air, have fresh 
vegetables and milk and 
relax after the gruelling 
exams.” 

Sonia and Monica were 
Class IX students, board¬ 
ers at St. Mary’s High 
School at Delhi. They had 
got a week’s holiday after 
their annual exams and 
had decided to come down 
to Sonia’s uncle’s farm¬ 
house. Sonia’s uncle and 
aunt were only too glad to 
have them. The couple 
had no children of their 


own. Uncle was of a 
retiring disposition and 
studious. But aunty was 
different. Gregarious by 
nature, she found the two 
girls good company and 
would chatter for hours 
with them. She would 
entertain them with bits 
of gossip about her 
neighbours. 

“If it was not for those 
two boys, life would have 
been idyllic,” said Monica 
with a frown. The two 
boys she was referring to 
were Vivek and Vikram 
from St. Joseph’s High 
School at Delhi, who had 
also come to spend their 
holidays at a nearby 
farmhouse. Whenever the 
girls went out, they in¬ 
variably bumped into the 
two boys and each encoun¬ 
ter left them gritting their 
teeth. 

At first the girls had 
made friendly overtures 


but the boys seemed to 
think no end of them¬ 
selves and soon sparks 
began to fly between 
them. The two giris re¬ 
sented being treated as 
inferior beings and they 
gave a spirited reply. 

Vivek and Vikram were 
not the only people they 
encountered daily. There 
was old Mrs. Mehta from 
the large bungalow next 
door. Mrs. Mehta seemed 
to live in the past for, 
whenever the girls met 
her, she chatted about 
days gone by. She en¬ 
thralled the girls with 
stories of those times. 

“In those days we were 
one of the richest families 
in these parts. No one 
could hold a candle to us. 
When I got married my 
in-laws decked me with 
jewels from head to toe. 
But times changed,” she 
sighed. “Our family took 


is 
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part in the freedom 
struggle and we donated a 
lot for the cause. I, too, 
parted with a chunk of my 
jewellery. Then my family 
fell upon hard times. Now 
we have weathered that 
period. Most of the family 
jewels were either do¬ 
nated or sold. I have only 
a few trinkets left. 

“I’ll tell you girls some¬ 
thing. I still have six real 
rubies left. They have 
been in our family for 
generations and are real 
balls of fire. I don’t know 
what their actual price 
will be in the market 
today, but I guess it will 
fetch lakhs of rupees as 
they are very rare stones. 

I won’t sell them for 


anything in the world; 
they are a family 
heirloom.” 

The girls were 
impressed. “But isn’t it 
unsafe to keep them in 
the house?” 

“I wouldn’t keep them 
anywhere else. I take a 
look at them everyday. 
They are my secret obses¬ 
sion. I’ll worry endlessly 
about them if I were to 
keep them in the bank." 

Mrs. Mehta lived in the 
house with her daughter, 
son-in-law and little 
Bunty, her grandson. 
Bunty was a mischievous 
little boy. He took a 
peculiar pleasure in 
troubling his grand¬ 
mother. He was always 


making faces at her, of 
course behind her back, or 
hiding her things and 
later they cropped up from 
the most unusual places. 

Little Bunty was, 
however, fond of Monica 
and Sonia. He loved to 
watch them work on the 
farm. The girls were 
amused at Bunty’s idle 
prattle and his bagful of 
tricks. 

There was a lot of work 
on the farm and both the 
girls tried to lend a hand. 
Aunty was pleased to 
have two extra hands. 
Both the girls learnt the 
art of milking cows and 
eryoyed feeding the hens. 

At first Radha, the cow, 
did not want to be milked 
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by strange hands but they 
did it so gently that 
Radha got used to it. 

Vikram and Vivek 
laughed at them when 
they caught them milking 
the cow. “What do you two 
girls plan to be when you 
grow up? Milkmaids?” 

Monica’s temper rose at 
once. “That’s our choice. 
How does it affect you?” 

“In no way. But I think 
you are at the receiving 
end of a kick from the cow 
if you don’t watch out.” 

“You watch out. We are 
capable of looking after 
ourselves. Why don’t you 
do something useful for a 
change instead of loitering 
about?” Monica shot back, 
boiling inside. 

One morning the two 
girls heard a commotion 
in the big house next door. 
Aunty sensed something 
was wrong. She decided to 
go at once. She came back 
half an hour later. 

“Guess what’s hap¬ 
pened? Mrs. Mehta’s 
family heirloom, the 
rubies she keeps talking 
about, have been stolen.” 

“What! How?” Both the 
girls asked in unison. 

“I haven’t had time to 
find out much. The poor 
lady is prostrate with 
grief. The rubies meant 
everything to her. I 
couldn’t hear the whole 
story as I had to rush 


back—there is such a lot 
to be done at the farm.” 

Monica asked, “May we 
go over, Aunty?” 

“Oh, yes, do.” 

Sonia and Monica went 
straight to Mrs. Mehta’s 
bedroom. A grief stricken 
Mrs. Mehta lay on her 
bed, crying. When she saw 
Sonia and Monica she 
started weeping loudly. 
Her daughter, Kanika, 
who was by her side, tried 
to console her. 

“I should have listened 
to everyone’s advice and 
put them in the bank. But 
I loved them so much that 
I dare not part with 
them— sniff —and now 


they are gone forever,” 
and Mrs. Mehta let out a 
torrent of tears. Both the 
girls felt sorry for her. 

“Have you informed the 
police?” Monica asked. 

“I have rung them up,” 
said Kanika. ‘They will be 
here any minute now.” 

“When were they sto¬ 
len? The room or the 
cupboard doesn’t look as if 
they’ve been broken into.” 

“That’s the tragedy of 
it. If it hadn’t been for my 
carelessness they wouldn’t 
have been stolen. Sniff. I 
had taken out my rubies 
to admire them. Sniff. I 
sat on the bed and ad¬ 
mired them— sniff —and 
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then I forgot to keep them 
back. Sniff. I went for my 
bath and when I came 
back they were gone.” 

“This looks like an 
inside job. Aunty, 
although we are mere 
schoolgirls, we are 
amateur sleuths, too. We 
will try to get back your 
rubies for you.” 

“I will reward and be 
thankful all my life to 
anyone who can get them 
back for me. You can 
certainly try.” 

“You will have to give 
us information if you want 
us to investigate the 
case,” said Sonia in her 
most mature tone. 

“Ask me anything you 
want to know, girls.” 

Kanika interrupted, 
‘The police will be coming 
any moment now. Do you 
think it will be wise to 
allow them to proceed 
further? After all, they are 
just kids.” 

“I don’t want to leave 
any stone unturned. Who 
knows, these kids may be 
able to find out something 
that the police can’t. So 
I’m going to give them the 
green signal. Ask away.” 

Monica tried to look 
important. ‘Thank you for 
the trust you have put in 
us. First, tell us how 
many people are there in 
the house?” 

“Not many. You know 


all. Besides me, my 
daughter, son-in-law and 
Bunty live here.” 

“Servants?” 

“Well, both Ramu and 
Ramkali are old servants. 
They have worked here 
for years and are abso¬ 
lutely honest. Then there 
is the gardener, you’ve 
seen him, the young chap 
who is employed here. His 
name is Kamal.” 

“Is he new?” 

“Ves, we employed him 
just a few months back. I 
don’t like him. He has 
such an arrogant face. But 
we didn’t have anyone; it’s 
so difficult to get any 
servant these days. So 
Kanika insisted I take 
him on.” 

“Aunty, do you take out 
the rubies to admire them 
everyday?” 

“Yes, that was a bad 
habit of mine. Everyday, 
before my bath, I use to 
admire my jewels and 
then keep them back. I 
always kept them back 
immediately but I don’t 
know what happened 
today.” 

“Did everyone in the 
house know about this 
habit of yours?” 

“I can’t be sure. But it’s 
an old habit.” 

“Could you tell us the 
exact time the crime was 
committed?” asked Sonia. 

“Well, I went to take 


my bath around 10 
o’clock.” 

“Do you suspect any¬ 
one? Someone obviously 
had an eye on the rubies 
and was waiting for an 
opportune moment. When 
he saw the rubies lying on 
the bed. the temptation 
was too great to resist.” 

“I don't suspect anyone 
but it could be the new 
gardener. He’s the only 
one who is new.” 


The two girls were on 
their way out when they 
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bumped into Vikram and 
Vivek who were coming 
in. 

Monica’s eyes flashed. 
“For your kind informa¬ 
tion, Mehta aunty has 
given us permission to 
investigate the case. We 
are amateur detectives, 
you know.” 

Vivek laughed, “Ha ha! 
What a joke! You two 
scatter-brained girls, 
detectives? Well, we are 
here to sniff around and \ 
though we don’t claim to 4 
be detectives I bet we’ll bed 
able to find out more by J 
just looking around.” 

Monica was about to 
retort angrily when Sonia, 
the more peaceful of the 
two, calmed her down. 

They found Aunty busy 
in the kitchen and Uncle 
reading the newspaper, 
Sonia narrated what they 
had found out. Her 
aunty’s eyes sparkled. 

“You are clever girls. You 
can try to find her rubies. 
But are you sure you are 
used to this sort of thing?” 

“Oh, yes, we are,” the 
girls answered in a 
chorus. 

Monica said, ‘You must 
be knowing a lot about 
Mrs. Mehta’s family, 
being their next door 
neighbour. Could you tell 
us something about them? 
Why does the daughter 
stay with her mother?” 
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“Well, as you already 
know, the Mehtas are 
among the richest families 
in these parts. Things did 
not turn out in their 
favour. Now the only 
relics of their past glory 
are the spendour of the 
house and the few heir¬ 
looms that she cherishes. 

“Mrs. Mehta has two 
daughters. One of her 
daughters is married to a 
doctor in Pune. The 
younger daugher, Kanika, 
I don’t know if I should be 
telling you this, married a 
man of her own choice, a 
man who did not have 
much. When Mrs. Mehta 
found out, she was furious 
with her daughter for 


IF ■' 


marrying an ordinary 
man, far below the pres¬ 
tige and status of the 
Mehtas. But Kanika clung 
to Vinod. 

“Later, Mrs. Mehta 
relented and blessed the 
couple and invited them to 
live with her as they did 
not have any establish¬ 
ment of their own. She 
was also lonely. She even 
helped Vinod start a 
business of his own. It is 
rumoured that the busi¬ 
ness is not faring too well. 
There is often tension in 
the house because of this!” 

“Thanks a lot, Aunty. 
You’ve given us valuable 
information,” 
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The Storm and the 
Mermaid 

Suvir Berry (12) 
(Courtesy: SICC 1993) 
Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 



Last night I saw a dream, 

Fhat the sea was crashing around, 
rke waves were failing one by one. 
Making a terrific sound. 




And 1 got up on the deck of a ship. 
Feeling very cold. 

The sea scented to frown at me, 
Taking rue in its hold. 

It was very dark and the 
Spray of the sea was flying. 

It fell fiercely on my face, 

It seemed that / was crying. 



Out of the misty gloom, 
aw something bright, 
past an eerie glow, 
it gold or light l 

d wonders of wonders: 
Hhvas a mermaid, 
jj fth glittering jewels 
her forehead. 


She had.-long, silky hair, 
And a beautiful face. 
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And through the waves she swam, ' 

With indescribable grace. r-J^ 

As she came nearer. 

The stormy waves fell silent. 

Was it by a touch of magic, 

That they were now not violent? 

I stared at the waves in amazement. 

They obeyed her, it seemed to me. 

/ thought aloud, was she the Queen, 

Of the dark, gloomy sea? 

A thousand and one questions arose. 

Was her kingdom below the water? 

The mermaid seemed to hear me, 

Fori heard a gay, tinkling laughter. 
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She opened her mouth as if to speak, , 
But was hidden by rain. 

All of a sudden the ship began to rock 

and shake. 

Was it the storm again? 

“Wake up, wake up," it was my mot 
“ Aren’t you going to school today?" " 

I sat up straight and rubbed my eyes, 
The storm had faded away. 


Was it a dream, I could not believe, 
It seemed to be so real. 

I stared at. my mother blankly, / 
My minijjiiXtfj&jin a whirl .. 
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Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 


Story: Simarjit Kaur 

N PHANGOTA, a 
small hilly village, 
a pair of crows sat 
on the tin-roof of a house 
and cawed for food. In this 
house lived a teacher, 

Ram Lai, alongwith his 
wife Kunti, and two small 
daughters, Meera and 
Neera. Meera went to 
school; Neera was not old 
enough yet for school. 

Ram Lai taught at the 
local primary school. 
Neera fed left-overs to the 
sparrows everyday. But 
the crow sometimes 
snatched the food away 
from the sparrows. Neera 
chased the crows with a 
twig in her small hands. 
But the pair of crows 


would not budge. They 
would fly over Neera’s 
head and then settle 
somewhere close by. This 
game was their daily 
battle for food. 

One day, a terrible 
storm loomed large on the 
horizon. Kunti drove her 
daughters inside for 
safety. Soon the wind 
started howling. The tin 
roof shook. The sparrows 
flew in for safety. The 
crows cawed for fear of the 
storm and flew to the tree 
where they had their nest. 

It was a devastating 
storm. Trees were up¬ 
rooted, and the electricity 
poles fell flat. Small 
houses collapsed, but the 


teacher’s house stood its 
ground. Then it began to 
rain, heavily. Small 
rivulets were flooded, and 
the roads were breached. 

In the morning it was 
all calm. The storm had 
abated and there was no 
rain. The birds started 
coming out. The sparrows 
began chirping and look¬ 
ing for food. Neera scat¬ 
tered food outside and the 
birds ate eagerly. 

But that day there was 
no sign of the pair of 
crows. Neera thought that 
they had flown away. She 
started prancing on the 
lawn outside when she 
heard some movement in 
the bushes. She slowly 
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advanced towards the 
bush. There lay a small 
black crow. She inched 
forward, and caught hold 
of the bird. It looked like 
the offspring of the lost 
pair. 

Neera took the small 
crow to her mother. The 
family affectionately fed 
the crow. Slowly it grew 
accustomed'to the family, 
who fed and loved the 
little crow. It also learnt 
to fly. Little Neera tied a 
string round one of its 
legs. The crow would fly a 
small distance and then 


fall to the ground. 

One day Neera’s par¬ 
ents went to the city and 
brought some beautiful 
rings to be put round the 
bird’s legs. The jingle of 
the rings made the chil¬ 
dren happy. This crow 
was now their pet. Other 
children in the 
neighbourhood would 
come and see the young 
crow, and try to pat it. 
Now the bird had learnt to 
fly longer distances. 

One day, to the dismay 
of the children, the young 
crow flew away, leaving 


them tearful. The night 
grew long and the chil¬ 
dren slept without eating. 
The crow appeared the 
next morning. The chil¬ 
dren fed the bird. It cawed 
meekly and the children 
felt happy once again. The 
crow grew bigger, but it 
now no longer allowed the 
children to touch it. 

The family’s association 
with the crow came to an 
abrupt end one day, when 
the family had to shift to 
another village following 
Ram Lai’s transfer. Kunti 
had packed some food she 
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had cooked in the morn* 
ing. The children placed 
some before the bird, but 
it would not touch it. It 
cawed and cawed. The 
crow had sensed the 
change. Soon the family 
left for the other village. 
Over the next few days 
the girls made new friends 
and forgot their pet. Their 
new house was on the 
outskirts of the village. 

One day, the girls were 
coming out of the wilder¬ 


ness, when they saw a 
crow cawing wildly on the 
bridle-path ahead. It was 
flying low. Rings jingled 
on its feet. When they saw 
their crow, Meera and 
Neera made to approach 
it, but it would not allow 
them to come near. Sud¬ 
denly Meera saw a snake 
gliding along the path. 

The crow had been warn¬ 
ing them. 

In a swift, sharp swoop, 
the bird flung itself at the 


snake. The reptile wound 
itself round the bird. In a 
desperate fight, the bird 
and the snake were locked 
in combat. The girls 
sighed with relief, when 
the crow finally overpow¬ 
ered the snake and killed 
it. 

The crow lay panting on 
the path. Meera and 
Neera carried away the 
wounded crow to nurse its 
wounds and feed it. The 
bird had saved the girls. 
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Teacher's Day Special 
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S. Chona 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the second President of India, a great teacher and educa¬ 
tionist, dedicated his birthday, September 5, to teachers. To mark Teacher's Day this 
year, Shyania Chona, Principal of Delhi Public School, RK Purarn, the recent 
recepient of an aivard fur excellent service to the cause of education, shares with 
readers of Children's World, her motivation to do well and reveals the driving force 
behind her achievements. 


A S I wake up every 
morning to begin a 
new day, I go down 
memory lane to some 
bright, open places that 
never close or fade—my 
life as a child, the days of 
my youth, my close-knit 
family, my roles as wife 
and mother, and finally 
my responsibility in 
shaping the destiny of two 
progressive and well 
known institutions: Delhi 
Public School RK Puram 
and the Tamana Associa¬ 
tion. For many of us, it 
would mean doing no 
more than what we have 
done all along. However, 
right from my childhood I 


have believed in the 
pursuit of excellence, in 
the passion of commit¬ 
ment, and have always 
kept my eyes firmly on the 
stars. It is this essence of 
my life I would like to 
share with you. 

As the humble 
recepient of many 
awards—the latest being 
the Shiksha Rattan 
Puraskar conferred on me 
by the Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Studies, as also the 
Hind Gaurav Award 1993 
by the All India Achiever's 
Conference I feel that they 
are more than specific 
awards or plaques 
recognising special effort. 


They are a motivating 
compliment—a reminder 
that what we dream about 
can be achieved. And no 
award can be bigger than 
the personal reward it 
brings with it—the 
fulfilment of one’s dream 
and one’s vision. 

In the beginning of my 
career, as it is with every¬ 
one who is settling down, 
there were many hard¬ 
ships and challenges. Yet 
I did not look back. My 
inspiration came from my 
family and my back¬ 
ground and my trust and 
faith in the Power that 
shelters each one of us. 
And this enabled me to 
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transform the experiences 
of those early years into 
positive lessons. A saying 
I often think about comes 
to my mind, “A volunteer 
is someone who reaches 
their hand into the dark¬ 
ness to help another hand 
out into the light only to 
discover it is their own.” 

In other words—to give is 
to receive. By helping 
others we help ourselves. 
These are truths we can 
practice each day of our 
lives. 

It has been a source of 
great satisfaction to me 
that I have been able to 
play a part in rehabilitat¬ 
ing the mentally handi¬ 
capped and founding an 
institution—the Tamana 
Association—which is a 
source of great comfort 
and joy to both the chil¬ 
dren and parents associ¬ 
ated with it. It has given 
them a true ‘sense of 
belonging 5 . Born from a 
mother’s pain that her 
daughter would not get 
admission in any regular 
school, it developed with a 
vision to assist the needy 
and enable them, too, to 
experience the ‘joy of 
achievement,’ which is not 
the privilege of just a few. 

My daughter, Tamana 
has also been an extraor¬ 
dinary teacher for me, 
showing me that by 
helping others we can let 


go of the past and all the 
grievances that go with it. 
She taught me another 
way of looking at the 
world, all about the pur¬ 
pose of life and about 
healing. And even today, 
she sheds light on the 
path that all of us can 
follow, when 1 we no longer 
need to live in the past, 
holding on to bitterness 
and grievances. In fact 
she showed me and others 
that it is possible to come 
to terms with the past and 
move beyond it, no matter 
how horrible it may have 
been. 

The journey of a dream 


does not end with the 
dreamer. It is like the 
rainbow encompassed by 
many colours and shades. 
We must look beyond and 
remember that each 
person is responsible for 
what the world is. To 
quote a familiar verse: 

"We are the world. 

We are the children, 

We are the ones who 
make a better day. 

So lets start giving, ” 
Dear children, do today 
better than what you did 
yesterday, and make your 
world a better place to live 
in. 

Good luck to you all! 
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t Shanti Arunachalam (14) 

■ r (Courtesy Shankar’s Children’s Art 
Number Vol.44) 

His prxtblems begin when he is three. 

His parents are worried about nursery. 

At five in which school should he be? 

Will the school be donation-free? 

In Standard I he isitoaded with books. 

His face is powder&dfor his looks; 

In Standard HI keff&hders through, 

Wh at it the spellihgdfthe word *queue *? 
After three yedrsheis one of the big boys, 
Only bbOksi ho more toys 
After a year, he starts taking tuition. 

To complete the syllabus portion. 

At fourteen he is left on his own, 

*$fyOH want to pdss'iyou have to learn 

next year you are in the Board, 
Ge&lhgpoor marks you cannot afford ” 
Thehin the 10th the dreadful Board 

comes. 

Blowing bugles, beating drums. 

No niorv oUtingSt no more play. 

Study hoird fbr your Boards everyday. 
f J0iiresuliS; Come, but to his disappoint- 
|||P ", ",, - ' meat, 

|fe has got only ISO per cent. 

But anywoy it is more. 

Than that of Ajcty**- 

Then in the 12th his run begins. 

For foims, colleges cuid admissions, 

Go for Commerce, or for Science, 

For Arts ? Never-never in my life! 

The H.S.C, examinations are oyer at last, ■■ 
And he takes a deep breath of relief; 
"Someday 1 shall become a great man" 
And this is his belief. 
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WHE RE COULD \T BE 7 MUM AMD 
DAD WOULD NEVER FORGIVE ME IF 
I ,U>?T IT- IT WAS THEIR BIRTHDAY 
GIFT TO ME. OKAy WOW LET ME / 
THIMK* WHEN DID 1 LAST SEE ^ 
THE WATCH ? IN THE GARDEN 7 
THE BEACH ? THE TEMPLE ? A 
YES, THAT’S IT. I TOOK IT OFF S 
BEFORE PLUCKING THE LOTUS 
FOR JAVA. / 
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XT’S A LITTLE ( 
SCARY HERE.) 

I’D BETTER 1 / 
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T welve-year- 
old Nitin Pal 

dumped his tiffin 
box in the kitchen and ran 
into his room to play with 
the Space Lego his father 
had given him when he 
had last come on leave. 

He was so absorbed in his 
game that he didn’t hear 
his mother calling out to 
him until she stood in his 
doorway and scolded, 
“Can’t you hear me 
Nitin?” 

She sounded so irri¬ 
tated that Nitin looked up 
in surprise, “What hap¬ 
pened, Ma?” he asked. 

“I wanted to know why 
you haven’t had your 
tiffin?,” she replied. 


“O, I didn’t like the look 
of the roti and vegetable”, 
Nitin shrugged. “You 
know I don’t eat bhindi 

“It is good, healthy 
food,” his mother said 
sharply. “It’s time you 
learnt that you cannot live 
on cheese and luncheon 
meat and chocolates.” 

“Why not? Daddy 
brings so much of it that I 
can surely have it daily!” 

“Do your other class¬ 
mates have that kind of 
fare? If roti and vegetable 
is good enough for them, it 
is good enough for you!” 
his mother was stung into 
replying. 

Nitin grinned. “But we 
can afford better things! 
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Why should I suffer if 
others can’t?” 

As soon as his mother 
left the room, he went to a 
tin which was kept on his 
dressing table and pulled 
out two foreign chocolate 
bars. He bit into one, 
chewing happily. “Now 
this is my idea of a good 
snack,” he muttered to 
himself and went back to 
his toys. 

Nitin’s father was in 
the Merchant Navy and 
he brought Nitin and his 
elder sister Neha the best 
of chocolates, sweets, 
tinned foods, toys and 
clothes from abroad. The 
children had grown so 
used to these luxuries 
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that they were now very 
fussy about what they 
wore and what they ate. 

In addition, Nitin was 
playful in school and 
avoided as much work as 
he could, trading on the 
fact that his father’s 
money and his mother’s 
charm would see him 
through school. “I’m, going 
abroad in a few years,” he 
boasted to his friends. 
When his mother over¬ 
heard him, she said 
sternly, “Don’t think that 
you can do anything in 
India or abroad unless you 
study properly.” 

“Oh Ma, Daddy will pay 
my fees wherever I want 
to go, so the rules can be 
bent a bit can’t they?” 

Neha was more consci¬ 


entious about her studies, 
but she was extremely 
choosy about her clothes, 
refusing to wear anything 
but the latest fashions. 
And when, in a few 
months, the fashions 
changed, she discarded all 
her scarcely worn clothes 
and wrote to her father to 
get her a new wardrobe. 
Their mother was at her 
wit’s end with the two of 
them. “You need to be 
taught a lesson,” she said 
but even she did not 
imagine how severe a 
lesson was in store for all 
of them. 

Out of the blue one 
evening, a telegram 
informed them that their 
father had been injured in 
an accident on his ship 


and was being flown 
home. 

Mrs. Pal was stunned. 
“What could have hap¬ 
pened?” she wept, unable 
to hide her fears from the 
children. “Why, I received 
your father’s letter only 
this morning, and he was 
fine!” 

She pulled herself 
together, went to her 
neighbour to make ar¬ 
rangements for them to 
keep an eye on the chil¬ 
dren, then left for 
Bombay, to meet her 
husband’s flight. 

A week passed and 
there was no word from 
her. Nitin and Neha crept 
about the house on their 
return from school, feeling 
jonely and lost despite 



having each other’s 
company and the presence 
of the cook, Indrani. Nitin 
didn’t notice what he ate 
anymore and Neha was 
too worried to care 
whether her outfits were 
just the right length and 
shape. 

When at last their 
mother returned, they 
rushed into her arms, 
asking so many questions 
that she had to smile. “Let 
me sit down children, 
please.” 

“Where’s Papa?” cried 
Neha. “Didn’t you bring 
him back?” 

“Is he okay? Has he 
returned to the ship?” 

Mrs. Pal shook her 
head. “No, he’s in one of 
the best hospitals in 
Bombay. He had a head 
injury and almost lost his 
arm, but he’s out of 
danger now and is recov¬ 
ering. But he’ll remain in 
hospital for another 
couple of weeks.” She 
looked at her son and 
daughter. “It’s going to be 
a strain on all of us. I will 
have to stay in Bombay 
and the two of you will 
have to remain here. I’ll 
come every week to see 
you and you can pray that 
Daddy will be well enough 
to be shifted soon to a 
local hospital, or better 
still, back home.” 

The children prayed. 


But it was a month before 
their father came home 
and then he told them 
that he could not rejoin 
his ship until he was 
perfectly fit. 

Their lifestyle changed 
completely for a large 
chunk of the family’s 
savings had gone into the 
expensive medical care 
Mr. Pal had received. 
There was no money 
coming in and Daddy 
would still be under 
treatment for a long time. 

No more did Nitin fuss 
over his food or neglect his 
studies. In fact he took to 
helping his mother in the 
kitchen, while also finding 
time to be up-to-date with 


his school work. “An inch 
here or there and I may 
have lost my father,” he 
realised. “Then who would 
back me in my expensive 
ways?” 

Neha stopped watching 
“Fashions”on TV and 
concentrated more on her 
lessons and helped her 
father to do his exercises 
to regain the strength in 
his arm. 

It was a hard year for 
the four of them, but 
when at last Mr. Pal 
hugged them and re¬ 
turned to his ship, they 
knew that his recovery 
was their victory too. A 
victory over greed, lazi¬ 
ness and wastefulness! 




SPOTLIGHT! INDOOR SPORT 


H AVING a potential 
world champion 
amongst you can 
act as a catalyst for the 
casual enthusiast of any 
game. Which is what 
Viswanathan Anand has 
been to the whole host of 
youngsters who keenly 
follow and play the game 
of chess in India. 

The interest he has 
evoked can be gauged 
from the fact that in the 
National under-18 chess 
championship held re¬ 
cently in Bangalore, there 
were no less than 140 
participants .What was 
more, there were several 
seven and eight-year-olds 
who wanted to play older 
opponents! 

Why is it then that so 
few of these talented 
youngsters make it to the 
top? One of the first 
reasons that comes to 
mind, is the lack of sports 
culture in the countiy. 
How many families, for 
instance, would take the 
m 


Text: Thangamanl 

risk of encouraging a boy 
or girl’s interest in the 
game at the cost of his/her 
studies? The answer is, 
‘precious few 1 . Which is 
why, we have just two 
Grandmasters in India— 
Anand and Dibyendu 
Barua. Even between 
these two it is only the 
former who has made 
waves on the interna- 


The antiquity of chess 
is not very clear, nor do 
historians agree upon the 
inventor of the game. It is 
however believed to have 
originated in India in the 
A.D. 600’s or even ear¬ 
lier. It later spread to 
Persia and from thence to 
nearby Arab countries 
after Persia was captued 
by the Arabs in the mid- 
600’s. Muslim invaders 
^ took chess to Spain in the 
v 700’s. By 1000 A.D. the 
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tional scene, rising to the 
top. He is rated at number 
four in the world. 

Another reason is the 
lack of awareness for the 
game, for which the media 
is partly to be blamed. 
Unlike other games which 
can be easily understood 
by the lay person, chess is 
more complicated. Several 
factors like time, the 


game had spread 
through Europe as far 
north as Scandinavia. 

The modern era of 
chess dates from year 
1500 when the moves 
of the game began to 
take their present 
form. Philidor whose 
real name was Francois 
Andre Dauican, played 
in the 1700’s and is 
widely regarded as 
the first world cham¬ 
pion. 
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number of moves and the 
gameplan matter in 
winning or losing. Even 
the route to the world 
champion’s throne is 
difficult to comprehend. 
The average sports enthu¬ 
siast needs to be educated 
on these aspects. But the 
sad fact is, that glamour 
sports like tennis and 
cricket get more coverage, 
while games like chess 
and billiards get shunted 
to the bottom of the page 
or to some insignificant 
corner. 

As for the players 
themselves, how many 
have recourse to good 
technical training? For 
although chess is suppos¬ 
edly an inexpensive game 
which can be taken up by 
anyone, it requires sound 
training and a good 
knowledge of the theoreti¬ 
cal aspects. Being a game 
of the mind, the player 
needs to study the game 
indepth in order to reach 
the top. Here is where we 
fall short. In Russia and 
other states of the erst¬ 
while USSR, chess is a 
national pastime, with 
youngsters getting se 


lected for proper guidance 
and training. Which is 
why the larger number of 
the world’s top players 
come from that part of the 
world. Anatoly Karpov, 
Gary Kasparov, not to 
speak of the champion of 
yesteryears, Boris 
Spassky—all come from 
there. Among the younger 
lot one can mention 
Kramnik, Kamsky and 
Shirov. 

The national under-18 
Boys champion Shriram 
Jha laments the fact that 
despite being no less 
talented than foreign 
youngsters, the Indian 
juniors lag behind for the 
lack of technical training. 
Even S. Vijayalakshmi, 
the 15-year-old girls’ 
champion feels that her 
game could improve with 
a computer, which, inci¬ 
dentally she does not 
have. With chess going hi- 
tech, computers have 
become an important tool. 

Besides sound training, 
our youngsters need 
international exposure 
too. The world chess 
championships at Sanghi 
Nagar near Hyderabad 


provided a good opportu¬ 
nity for the chess 
afficionados to observe the 
game of the world’s top 
players. Moreover, they 
should also be allowed to 
participate in meets 
abroad. For this, the 
backing of sponsors is 
necessary in order to meet 
the daily expenses and the 
travelling costs. Anand 
was lucky to have found a 
sponsor in Ramico when 
he started making it to 
the top. 

With prize money being 
quite high in professional 
chess, it ranks equal with 
other sports where money 
is concerned. In fact 
Anand is one of the high¬ 
est earning sportsman in 
India. 

And if Anand wins the 
world championship in* 
1995, one hopes that even 
more youngsters would 
come forward to pit their 
talent against the top 
players of the world. Who 
knows, we may have more 
and more Anands in the 
country. But are we 
prepared to give them the 
backing they need and 
deserve? 
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Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 


Story: Padmlni Ramaswamy 
(Courtesy: SICC 1993) 


W HEN I woke up in 
the morning, the 
sun was peeping 
through the curtain. There 
was a table near the cot, 
and on it was a tiny TV set. 
ItVas very small and I 
thought that it was a toy 
set. I was playing with the 
buttons idly and suddenly, 
on the screen was our 
kitchen. My mother was 
cooking on the stove. She 
looked much older. The 
stove was new, the gas cyl¬ 
inder was not there and the 
flame was not visible. I said, 
“Happy newyear, mummy.” 

My mother replied, 

“You have woken up? 

Wait, I shall get your 
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milk.” 

I then realised that the 
box in my hand was a new 
kind of cordless, two-wav, 
closed circuit TV set. 

When was it installed? It 
was not there when 1 
went to bed the previous 
night. 

As I was looking 
through the various items 
on my table, I saw a 
cordless, electronic tele¬ 
phone. It was another new 
thing. We did not have a 
telephone earlier. I dialled 
my friend Sneha’s num¬ 
ber. In a moment, I saw 
on the screen near the 
phone, an elderly lady 
pick up the receiver and 
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say ‘Hello’. When 1 asked 
for Sneha, she said that 
there was no Sneha there. 
When I said, ‘Is it not 
Mr. Mishra’s house? ’ she 
replied that the Mishras 
had left long ago and that 
she was Mrs. Joshi and 
put down the receiver. 

The picture on the screen 
vanished. I was puzzled, 
as I had spoken to Sneha 
only the previous day. 

Next minute, a young 
man of about 20 came in 
and accosted me, “Hello, 
Pam, happy birthday to 
you. What a long sleep 
you had, my sleeping 
beauty.” I then recollected 
that he was my brother. 






How he had grown in one 
night! 

Shortly thereafter, my 
mother came with a 
breakfast tray. I asked 
her how she had grown so 
old in one night. 

' She replied with a sigh, 
“It is not one night, my 
dear. You have been 
asleep for nearly ten 
years. Today is the dawn 
of the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury. Oh, how much of 


commence in exactly one 
hour from now. Nowadays 
they do not even allow five 
minutes’ delay. If we are 
not in time, the booking 
will be cancelled.” 

I climbed out of bed, 
and perhaps, because of 
lying in bed for such a 
long time, I could not 
stand, and fell down. My 
leg was paining awfully. 
Mummy said,“Don’t 
worry, my dear, I will 


by remote controlled laser 
surgery. You will be fine 
in a few minutes.” 

The pain was excruciat¬ 
ing and I cried out aloud. 
Next moment I felt some¬ 
body patting me on my 
back. When I opened my 
eyes, I saw my mother by 
my side, anxiously asking 
what I was blabbering. 
Then I realised that 1 was 
still in 1992 which had 
just begun the process of 


worry and anxiety you 
have caused us! Thank 
God, it is all over now. 
Today we have arrange) 
for your birthday party 
Pune. All the local halls 
have been booked. So, 
Excelsior,Pune, is the 


phone our doctor. Even if 
there is a fracture, he will 
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birth. The wall clock was 
chiming Dnidnightv , i 

hou, i 


Excelsior,Pune, is the 

nearest hall we could get”'^^ 5 ;i,^'-. 1 . V. 

I said, “It would be a <: 
great strain driving all the f$ r \ * * 

distance for four hours.” , r. : 

My mother said, “No, ! iL 

my dear, those days are X ^ 

over. Due to pressure on 
space, buildings have me 

come up on roads also. 

Now, the only mode of 1 

travel is the new indi- V^ HfliBl J 

vidual copter. Each person wm? x o 
wears a sort of uniform 
and fiies at a great speed. 

We can reach Pune in just^ ^ X 
20 minutes. We will land j 

on top of the building and ■ 
go downby the elevator, 
to the dining hall.” She 
continued, “We have to 
start in just thirty min¬ 
utes. The party will 
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Story; Debashish Majumdar 


Illustrations: Chaitali Chatterjee 
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HECKMATE!” 
“Wow, Ravi!” 
Albert congratu¬ 
lated him. “You’ve done it 
again!” 

“A future Viswanathan 
Anand, eh?” Arindam 
patted his friend’s shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Ravi...we are sure 
you’ll go a long way...” 

“Of course, / have no 
doubts about it,” Ravi 
remarked snootily. “One 
day I intend to become a 
world chess champ!” 

Back home, his father 
was waiting expectantly 
for him. 

“Ah, young man,” his 
father said heartily, “you 
have once again bagged 
the school chess title, 
haven’t you?” 

“Appa," said Ravi, “I 
hate playing with the 
small fry back in school... 
besides, they are simply 
no match for me...” 

“We have a guest from 
England,” Ravi’s father 
introduced Mr. Henry. 
“He lives in Lake District 
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and is a former country 
chess champ.” 

“Hi,” Ravi said indiffer¬ 
ently, “that sounds g-r-e- 
a-t! Would you mind 
playing with me?” 

“Yeah...why not?” 

Henry smiled. “I’ve heard 
you play remarkably 
well...” 

“Yes...I do,” boasted 
Ravi. “Infact, I’ve never 
lost a game in all my 
life..." 

Later in the evening, 
they both sat down to a 
game of chess. 

After a rather tense 
game, Ravi found himself 
in a winning position. 

Mr. Henry resigned on 
the seventy-seventh move. 

“Well done, Ravi.” 

Mr. Henry encouraged the 
future champ. 

“But remember... as a 
true champ you must 
display the highest level 
of sportsmanship....taking 
both victory and defeat in 
your stride...” 

“Well Uncle,” Ravi said 
proudly, “everybody calls 


me a little genius...” 

Mr. Henry opened his 
briefcase and handed Ravi 
a couple of books on the 
basics of chess playing 
written by a few all-time 
greats like Fischer an 
Spassky. 

As soon as Mr.Henry 
left for England, Ravi did 
away with the books. 

“Here Mukund...and 
Ismail,” Ravi spoke with 
pride, “study hard and 
then try and beat me...” 

“You must be kidding,” 
said Albert in school. “You 
sure you don’t want to 
improve your skills by 
reading these chess- 
books?” 

“I don’t need any expert 
advice,” Ravi said confi¬ 
dently, ‘I’m more than 
brilliant on my own...” 

Shortly after the sum¬ 
mer holidays, Mr. Dani, 
the School Principal called 
Ravi aside. It was the eve 
of the annual Inter-School 
Chess Championships 
once again. 

“Ravi, we are confident 
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that you’ll win laurels,” he 
said hopefully. “After 
all...we’ve always won the 
inter-school...” 

“My apologies, Sir,” 

Ravi spoke softly. “But I 
don’t think I will partici- 
, pate.” 

“You won’t?” Mr.Dani 
was greatly disappointed. 

“I’m aiming real high, 
you see,” Ravi 
emphasised. “I simply 
can't afford to spend my 
time and energy in such 
an unimportant tourney 
as this one..." 

Ravi was surprised to 
discover a new girl in 
class. Shailaja was her 
name. She wore specs, 
had a pony-tail, was lanky 
and shy. Her father was 
an Army officer and she 
had moved into Ravi’s 
neighborhood. 

One day, Shailaja 
visited Ravi’s house 
alongwith her mother, 
Mrs. Srinivasan. 

“Shailaja, do you know 
that my son’s a super 
chess player?” Ravi’s 
mother exclaimed excit¬ 
edly. “He will probably 
turn out to be a world 
champion some day...” 

“Shailaja, you are a 
lucky girl,” said Mrs. 
Srinivasan. ‘You must 
improve your game by 
playing against Ravi.” 

“Yes, Mummy,'* 

Shailaja told her mother 


modestly. “Ravi is such a 
good player...” 

“Hey...can you play 
chess as well?” asked 
Ravi, rounding off the 
conversation with an air 
of superiority. “Honestly, I 
have no time to coach 
ordinary chess players.” 

Shailaja looked up at 
her mother’s face. Both 
were taken aback by 
Ravi’s words. 

“My son is actually 
preparing himself for the 
junior nationals.” said 
Ravi's mother. “He i?. in a 
class of his own...” 

Back in his bedroom, 
Ravi tore off Gari 
Kasparov the current 


world chess champ’s 
poster. He scribbled his 
signature on his own 
portrait and pasted it 
upon the wall, with the 
words: The Future 
World Chess Champ. 

Mr. Dani was in a real 
fix. Ismail who was to 
replace Ravi in the Inter- 
School Chess Tourney was 
laid up with high fever. 

“Oh no.” Mr Dani 
thumped his hea'd, disap¬ 
pointed. “Does it mean we 
shall not he able to par¬ 
ticipate this year, at all?” 

To everyone’s surprise, 
the modest Shailaja 
stepped forward. 

“Sir. may 1 play?”she 




asked. “May be I can 
salvage our school’s pres¬ 
tige somewhat.” 

Mr. Dani patted 
Shailaja^s frail shoulders 
encouragingly. 

“Oh Shailaja,” he said, 
“you’re a brave girl. It is 
the participation which is 
important, not the victory 
or defeat...” 

Her classmates cheered 
for her heartily. Shailaja 
was overjoyed. Not only 
did she have the home- 
crowd advantage but a 
new confidence had grown 
within her. 

Much to the delight of 
the school, Shailaja moved 
into the finals quite 
easily. 

It was Ravi who met 
Shailaja outside her 
house, one evening. 

“Hi...Queen of Frogs,” he 
greeted her. “Heard that 
you are playing the finals 
next Sunday?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied 
Shailaja politely. “And I 
am proud that I have been 
able to uphold our school’s 
reputation so far.” 

“Why bother about the 
school, man!” Ravi invited 
her. “Come and play with 
me ...always think 
big...don’t confine yourself 
to the small well...” 

Ravi was so confident of 
an easy victory that he 
began to play almost 
casually. Soon, he found 
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himself trapped. Shailaja 
had played steadily— 
keeping her usual cool. 
Defeat loomed large over 
Ravi’s head. 

“O..O..O..P...S! I’m 
sorry," said Ravi as the 
table toppled over, chess¬ 
board and all. “My leg got 
caught...it was just an 
accident...” 

Shailaja’s voice was a 
mixture of surprise and 
shock. “You did it inten¬ 
tionally, Ravi.... because 
you were very scared to 
lose...” 

“I didn’t ...I swear!" 

“You liar!” screamed 
Shailaja and stormed out 
of Ravi’s house. 

★ 

Shailaja did her school 
proud by winning the 
Inter-School Chess 
Trophy. Mr. Dani was 
jubilant. Her classmates 
were ecstatic. 

“Congrats, Shailaja!" 
they mobbed her. “You are 
a true champion!” 

“May be I am,” said 
Shailaja quietly. “But isn’t 
Ravi the greatest chess 
player our School has ever 
produced?” 

Mr. Dani did not speak. 
Shailaja’s friends did not 
reply either. 

Suddenly, pushing the 
celebrating crowds aside a 
young boy stumbled 
forward, stretching out his 
right hand at Shailaja. 
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“Well done ... you are the 
true champion, not me...” 

It was Ravi, the future 
‘world’ chess champ. 
Shailaja could not believe 
her eyes. Mr. Dani 
thought for a moment he 
was dreaming. His school¬ 
mates stared at Ravi, in 
silence. 

Ravi forced a shy smile: 
“You see....Shailaja de¬ 
served to win against me 
when we played each 
other a few days ago...." 

Then his eyes filled 
with tears ."“I cheated 
....yes, I cheated..." 

He turned to Mr. Dani, 
“I’m sorry'. Sir... it was 
Shailaja who taught me a 
very important 
lesson...the reality of 
defeat.” His throat was 
choking with emotion. 
Then he continued, “It has 
broken the false world of 
pride that I had built 
around myself." 

Mr. Dani was moved. 

So were all of Ravi’s 
friends, including 
Shailaja. She said, “Oh 
Ravi...may be you have 
got a lot to learn yet we 
wish you become a famous 
chess player 
someday...and make us 
really proud of you...” 


i 
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Colours Have Meaning 



White beard - old man. 


* 


★ 


★ 

White bellied - one 
employed at an auction to 
raise price by bidding. 

★ 

White coal - water 
power 

* 

White faced - pale from 
fear/sickness. 

* 

White heat - intense 
state of activity. 


White hope - person in 
whom hopes for success, 
honour etc. are grounded. 

★ 

White knight - company 
which comes to the aid of 
another facing an unwel¬ 
come labour bid. 

★ 

White lie - a thinor 
falsehood. 

★ 

White livered - cowardly. 

•k 


Black art - magic. 

* 

Black ball - to vote 
against, by putting a 
black ball into the ballot 
box. 

* 

Black belt - belt show¬ 
ing highest grade of 
proficiency in judo. 

★ 

Black book - book 
recording names of people 
deserving punishment. 


White handed - hands 
stained with guilt 

* 

White hole - suggested 
source of matter/energy 
observed flowing into 


White papers - state¬ 
ment issued by govern¬ 
ment for the information 
of the parliament. 

★ 

White shoe - namby - 
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★ 

Black body - hypotheti¬ 
cal perfect absorbs' heat. 

* 

Black box - electronic 
equipment that records all 
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flight details. 

★ 

British black cap - cap 
put on by English judges 
to announce death sen¬ 
tence. 

* 

Black comedy - comedy 
about dreadful counts. 

* 

Black economy - unoffi¬ 
cial economic activity 
involving black money. 

★ 

Black eye - a discolora¬ 
tion around eye due to a 
blow. 

* 

Black flag - the banner 
of anarchism. 

* 

Blackguard - a con¬ 
temptible scoundrel. 

* 

Black hand - secret 
society. 

★ 

Black hole - a field of 


such strong gravitational 
pull that neither matter 
nor energy can escape 
through it. 

★ 

Black humour - humour 
which laughs at the 
tragedy of the human lot 
and mocks the idea that 
man can alter his world 
successfully. 

★ 

Black leg - swindler. 

★ 

Black list - a list of 
defaulters. 

* 

Blackmail - tribute paid 
to robbers for protection. 

★ 

Black market - buying 
and selling that is against 
law. 

★ 

Black paper - an unoffi¬ 
cial document criticising 
government policies. 

★ 


Black sheep - disrepu¬ 
table member of a group. 

★ 

OTHER COLOURS 

Grey market - unofficial 
and often secret but not 
necessarily secret selling 
of goods. 

* 

Grey area - (a) area 
relatively high in unem¬ 
ployment. 

(b) a situation where 
there are no clear cut 
demarcations. 

★ 

Pink of perfection - 
acme of perfection. 

Brown out - partial 
power failure. 

★ 

Brown study - absent- 
mindedness. 

★ 

Do brown (slang) - To 
deceive completely. 
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Story: Salbal Chakravarty 


Part VI 

Illustrations: Viky Arya 


Shankar Chowdhury has hired ace detective Professor Nagen Pakrasi and his 
assistant, Jojo, to investigate into the curious behaviour of his beloved Uncle, Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury. Both Professor Pakrasi and Jojo have been probing individually 
into the case. While Professor Pakrasi finds out more about Shankar Chowdhury himself, 
Jojo has been enquiring about Hari Shankar’s friend and companion, Rameswar Das. 
Discussing the case with Professor Pakrasi, Jojo’s attention is struck by a word, which 
he thinks gives him a definite clue. He asks Shankar Chowdhury to throw a party and 
to make sure Hari Shankar is present. 


H AD Shankar 

known that Nagen 
Pakrasi suspected 
him of making a false 
representation of facts 
concerning his uncle, he 
might not have laughed 
like that or showered so 
much praise on him,’ 
thought Jojo. 

Both were now standing 
at the big panelled door of 
the drawing room. 
Shankar said, “I am 
impatient to know what 
you think of the case. 

What your finding is going 
to be.” 

Jojo shrugged and 
looked at the beautiful 


carpet on the floor, “I do 
not know myself. I am 
going to strike at a spot. 
But I do not know 
whether it is the right 
one.” 

He suddenly stopped 
and looked at Shankar 
Chowdhury. His face so 
long radiant with happi¬ 
ness suddenly looked 
colourless as if a shadow 
had been cast on it. 

“O.K., then bye,” Jojo 
got on to his deep blue 
racing cycle, waved to 
Shankar Chowdhury and 
was lost in the crowd 
outside. 

must say Shankar 
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Chowdhury is a gem of a 
gentleman,” said Profes¬ 
sor Pakrasi with his usual 
cheerfulness, two days 
later in the afternoon 
when Jojo entered the 
office. Jojo had returned 
from a karate class which 
he attended thrice a week. 
Jojo had realised that it 
was necessary to keep the 
body in proper shape with 
the art of self-defence to 
face any odd situation 
while investigating a case. 
Nagen also encouraged 
the boy in learning the 
art. 

“Just half an hour ago 
he telephoned and guess 
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what he told me,” contin¬ 
ued Professor Pakrasi. 

Jojo smiled and said, 
“Something concerning 
food I suppose.” 

“You are absolutely 
right,” Nagen Pakrasi 
thumped his table. That is 
why I call you Dr. Watson. 
Shankar Chowdhury said 
there is going to be a tea- 
party at his place on 
Saturday evening to 
observe the founding of 
Music Memoirs and he 
would be very happy if we 
attend it.” 

“I suppose you are free 
on Saturday evening?” 
Jojo asked Professor 
Pakrasi with a smile on 
his lips. 

“Of course, I am,” 
replied the Professor, “and 
even if I am not, I would 
definitely put everything 


aside.” He grinned. “The 
Chowdhury’s are rich 
people and you know what 
good stuff they serve with 
tea. Remember those fine 
pastries on the first day of 
our visit,” he chuckled. 

Jojo smiled. He knew 
that nothing pleased 
Professor Pakrasi more 
than a plate of hot 
samosas or say half a 
dozen plump 
gulabjamuns. Jojo some¬ 
times wondered if his 
mentor loved a dinner at a 
first class Punjabi hotel 
more than crime detec¬ 
tion. 

“How many people are 
coming for the party?” 

Jojo asked, feeling certain 
that Shankar Chowdhury 
must have spoken about 
the party to Nagen 
Pakrasi without disclosing 


that he had wanted this to 
be arranged. 

“Not many,” Pakrasi 
puffed his Havana che¬ 
root. “Shankar said not 
more than five—Shankar, 
his manager Rajat, ac¬ 
countant Bhaduri, a 
cousin, I forget his name 
and the two of us. 

“I want one more guest 
to come,” muttered Jojo. 

But Pakrasi missed 
that. 

“And his uncle?” 

“Of course, he should 
also be there. Shankar got 
him to agree to be 
present. Though he is said 
to be avoiding people now 
a days. This is also the 
occasion to go through the 
annual balance sheet and 
discuss next year’s plans. 
This practice was followed 
by Shankar’s father all 
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along. But was discontin¬ 
ued after his death. I 
suppose Shankar is going 
to revive this.” Nagen 
turned his head towards 
Jojo, “Do you know what I 
am going to do at the 
party?” 

Jojo looked at Nagen 
Pakrasi’s face. No, he had 
no idea what his senior 
was up to. 

“I am going to charge 
Shankar Chowdhury for 
suspecting his uncle of 
mental derangement,” 
Professor Pakrasi said in 
a sharp voice. ‘There is 
practically nothing wrong 
with him. He is behaving 
in a different way because 
he isn’t an ordinary per¬ 
son but a great scholar 
and he is aging. 1 don’t 
find it unnatural.” Nagen 
Pakrasi looked serious. 
“On the contrary, it is 
Shankar who is planning 
to build up a case against 
him to deprive him of his 
share in the business.” 
“Doyou really suspect him 
Sir?” 

“I do,” Nagen Pakrasi 
replied emphatically. 
“First I had some vague 
impressions. Why should 
a man behave differently 
and why should another 
make so much noise about 
it? Remember, Hari 
Shankar has not com¬ 
plained once to anybody 
about Shankar. For a 


good number of years the 
two had very good rela¬ 
tions. They lived under 
the same roof. Then came 
his father’s Will. Shankar 
grudged this. But he 
suppressed his feelings. 

He was actually waiting 
for the right time and 
opportunity. 

‘Then came his uncle’s 
trip to the Sahyadri 
mountains. Shankar 
thought this was the time 
to act. He came out with a 
strong plea that his uncle 
had lost his mental equi¬ 
librium. Now look at it 
from his uncle’s point of 
view. He is a man always 
immersed in research and 
study, looking into the 
past of a great countiy—it 
is not unnatural for him 
to ask for detachment 
from other members of the 
household where there is 
no one of his age and 
erudition. The older he 
gets the more natural for 
him to seek a surrounding 
of his own choice-quiet 
and aloof...” 

“But ail these were 
there before, too,” Jojo 
interrupted Professor 
Pakrasi, “and nobody 
complained about him. He 
was a loving person. The 
trip to Sahyadri changed 
everything.” 

“That is only a matter 
of time,” Nagen Pakrasi 
laughed. “You leave your 


door open for all the days 
of the week. Six days pass 
without any incident. On 
the seventh day a burglar 
enters the room and 
decamps with the booty” 

“But there is no evi¬ 
dence against Shankar 
Chowdhury.” 

“Evidence?” Nagen 
Pakrasi spread out his 
hands in protest, “I ha\ 
Sajal Sengupta’s state¬ 
ment and it is not true 
that Hari Shankar is 
insane. He is continuing 
his normal activities. I 
will make Shankar con¬ 
fess everything after I 
charge him. He is not 
going to get away so 
easily.” 

“But, Sir,” Jojo said 
with some effort, “I have a 
different approach to the 
matter...” 

The telephone rang. 
Professor Pakrasi picked 
up the receiver, “Private 
Eye... Oh, hello, yes, he is 
coming. Don’t worry. We 
will be there before six. 
No, you need not send a 
car. I prefer travelling by 
taxi. Thank you.” He 
replaced the receiver on 
i‘£ cradle and grinned. 
Shankar wanted to make 
sure that you were also 
coming. I confirmed it. I 
do not know why he 
invited us. There is so 
much goodness in him 
that one doesn’t feel like 
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suspecting that he has 
evil designs.” 

Jojo got up from his 
seat. “I want to take leave 
of you* Sir, I have some 
work to do and I want a 
favour from you.” 

Professor Pakrasi 
looked at his assistant. 
Sometimes he could not 
understand this boy. He 
was so simple, so good but 
when he became seriously 
involved in work, he 
appeared to be older than 
his years. 

“You know Mr. Rathin 
Samanta, Officer-in- 
charge, Park Circus police 
station veiy well,” said 
Jojo. “You play chess with 
him. 1 am going to see him 


just now. Could you please 
telephone him and re¬ 
quest him to help in the 
matter? Ask him to come 
to the Chowdhury Lodge 
on Saturday evening.” 

“What!” Nagen Pakrasi 
sprang up from his seat. 
“What do you mean? 

What is a police officer 
going to do at a homely 
tea-party?” 

“Business, serious 
business,” Jojo replied 
with a coolth so typical of 
him. “Please tell him to 
help me, will you?” 

Nagen Pakrasi was 
speechless. Was Jojo going 
to play another trick on 
him like he did in the 
kidnapping case? It was 


difficult to guess what was 
in the boy’s mind. He was 
as easy to read as an open 
book yet sometimes as 
mysterious as a foggy 
winter morning. 

For a moment his eyes 
met Jojo’s. Then he 
stretched his right hand 
and grabbed the tele¬ 
phone. 

“Thank you and 
goodnight, Sir,” Jojo said 
as he left the room. 

“Hello, Samanta, how 
do you do, old boy...” 
Nagen Pakrasi greeted his 
friend in a cheerful voice. 

Nagen invited his friend 
to the tea party at the 
Chowdhury Lodge on 
Saturday evening know- 
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ing that Sunny Park fell 
in the jurisdiction of the 
Park Circus police station. 
But he was still not sure 
what his good old friend 
would do there apart from 
consuming a dozen 
rosogullas. Samanta was 
a great lover of sweets, 
Nagen knew. On Saturday 
morning as Jojo was 
leaving for work he sud¬ 
denly came to his mother 
and touched her feet. 
Mother was a little sur¬ 
prised. This Jojo did only 
when he was to sit for an 
examination. But of late, 
since he had joined Profes¬ 
sor Pakrasi’s agency, Jojo 
had been seeking his 
mother’s blessings when¬ 
ever he was required to do 
something very serious 
with far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. 

‘This could be one of 
those days,’ his mother 
thought. She kissed her 
son’s forehead. The 
weather in the morning 
was a little cooler after 
the shower the night 
before. Jojo was wearing a 
handloom shirt with 
bright stripes and blue 
denim trousers—his 
favourite colour. His thick 
hair was carelessly 
combed as usual. 

“Best of luck,” his 
mother said in a low voice. 

Jojo smiled and left the 
house. The next moment 


he was charging down 
Rashbehari Avenue 
towards C.I.T. Road on his 
blue racing cycle. The 
morning was bright. Jojo 
was hopeful that some¬ 
thing would turn up that 
day. 

At six o’clock that 
evening Jojo met Profes¬ 
sor Pakrasi at the 
Chowdhury Lodge in 
Sunny Park. Professor 
Pakrasi was well known 
for his puncuality. It had 
been an exhausting day 
for Jojo—running to the 
Forensic Institute to 
confer with Dr. Saha, 
meeting Mr. Ajoy Pandey 
of the Bridge and Dam 
Company, then rushing to 
the Park Circus police 
station so that Mr. 
Samanta did not miss the 
appointment and finally 
making a long distance 
call to Pune. 

Now at six o’clock all 
the guests were gathered 
in the spacious dining hall 
of the Chowdhury Lodge. 

“That day we were only 
introduced to you,” said 
Nagen Pakrasi to Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury 
cutting the prawn cutlet 
on his plate deftly. “We 
did not have the opportu¬ 
nity of hearing much from 
you.” He looked at Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury 
sitting opposite him, 
“Please tell us something 


about your adventures in 
the Sahyadri mountains.” 

Jojo looked at Hari 
Shankar’s face. He was 
wearing dark glasses like 
the other day. He was 
dressed in a white 
fullsleeved tennis shirt 
and grey trousers. 
Shankar and Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury were 
sitting side by side— 
facing Jojo and his men¬ 
tor. The other two guests 
were Rqjat Roy and Bimal 
Bhaduri respectively, 
manager and accountant 
of Music Memoirs. 

“We made good 
progress this time,” Hari 
Shankar replied looking 
at his plate on the table, 
“though due to inclement 
weather, work in the first 
stage was very much 
disturbed.” 

“You had some particu¬ 
lar aspect of interest in 
the mountainous region?” 
Nagen enquired as if 
much interested in the 
ancient history of India. 
“That of finding relics of 
the Semetic Civilisation of 
India there—how far were 
you successful in that 
mission?” 

Hari Shankar took 
some time to reply. Jojo 
was watching him. He cut 
his cutlet into two with 
the help of his knife. Then 
he replied, “Well, I got a 
few objects. But unless I 
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can establish that these 
belong to that particular 
period of time, I guess I 
cannot claim any credit. 
That work is being done 
now.” 

A few minutes of silence 
followed. Govind and 
Kamsaran served plates of 
samosas and the sweets to 
the guests. Nagen Pakrasi 
got busy in eating. He was 
delighted to find so many 
of his favourite dishes. 

Mr. Bhaduri placed the 
annual account of the firm 
before Hari Shankar and 
his nephew. It was passed 
in no time. Then Rajat 
Roy asked the partners if 
they had any new plans 
for the next year. Hari 
Shankar replied that he 
had some ideas and would 


submit the proposals in a 
day or two. 

“Now it is said that you 
keep yourself detached 
from other members of the 
household,” said Nagen 
Pakrasi who had been 
introduced to Hari 
Shankar as a great lover 
oighazals and Jojo, his 
nephew, a promising 
cricketer. ‘T)o you think a 
quieter atmosphere than 
this suits your work?” 

“Uncle seldom moves 
out of his room now a 
days,” Shankar com¬ 
plained. “And if he goes 
out we never know when 
he returns.” 

Jojo noticed an expres¬ 
sion of disgust on Hari 
Shankar’s face upon 
hearing these words. He 


also noticed that he was 
keeping his face lowered 
most of the time. 

“So this has also been 
noticed,” Hari Shankar 
said in a stern voice. “Let 
me make it clear to you. I 
do not er\joy the company 
of people very much. Now, 

I like to keep as busy with 
my work as possible ” 

“But what work?” 
Shankar asked excitedly. 
“It’s almost three weeks 
since you have visited the 
Asiatic Society or the 
University. Nobody has 
seen you typing any 
article. You have not 
attended any seminar. Do 
you call this being busy 
with work?” 

To be continued 
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Fire on the Moon and 
Other Stories 
By Dilip M.Salwi 
Illustrated by 
C.M.Salwi 
Published by Indus 
Peacock 
Price Rs.30 

Here is another collec¬ 
tion of short stories by the 
well-known science fiction 
writer Dilip M.Salwi and 
it is interesting as usual. 

The author has devoted 
his stories to environmen¬ 
tal concerns, as well as to 
futuristic fantasies. Some 
of the bizarre 
visualisations like the 
earth having turned into a 
‘hellish’ planet and unin¬ 
habitable (The Earth is 
Waiting) could not be far 
from the truth. As 
Dr.Veronica, the space 
scientist in the story 
points out, indiscriminate 
use of fossil fuel has 
released vast quantities of 
carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere, making it 
impenetrable by the sun’s 
rays. 

In other stories Salwi 
writes about man’s cruelty 
to animals (Once Upon a 


Modern Jungledom), the 
need to develop a scientific 
temper (The Case of the 
Curious Cat), the peaceful 
co-existence of man and 
beast (An Invention of 
Man). One of the stories 
has also been dedicated to 
Isaac Asimov’s Laws of 
Robotics (Robots Never 
Lose Patience). The title 
stoiy is based upon an 
unusual scientific phe¬ 
nomenon. 

While all the stories are 
engrossing, some of them 
leave the reader stumped. 
‘Once Upon a Modern 
Jungledom’, for instance, 
is too ‘modern’ for compre¬ 
hension. How on earth did 
the so-called ‘advisors’ of 
the king of the jungle 
make all the animals and 
birds vanish from the 
jungle? Did they connive 
with man or did they 
resort to some other 
diabolical scheme? 

The volume could also 
have done with better 
editing and proof-reading. 
For one thing, the 
author's characters tend 
to ‘shout’, when they 
might as well ‘cry’, ‘ex¬ 


claim’ or even ‘call out’. In 
the story ‘The Journey of 
Siboo’, Neha talks of 
becoming a vet. “Nursing 
Siboo back to life has 
made me want that,” she 
says. Did the Siberian 
crane tell her his name or 
is it customary to call 
Siberian cranes Siboo? 

Barring such minor 
aberrations and some 
grammatical errors, the 
book is enjoyable for 
science fiction buffs (and 
even others). The illustra¬ 
tions by C.M.Salwi are 
adequate. All told, Fire on 
the Moon is a welcome 
addition to your bookshelf, 
folks! 

Thangamani 

Pakshi Nirikshan 
Pustika 
Price: Rs.25.00 
Standhari Parichay 
Pustika 
Price: Rs. 26.00 
Published by Centre 
for Environment Edu¬ 
cation, Ahmedabad 

The birds are up and 
about when we awake 
each morning. We hardly 
have time to get up 
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slowly, heeding the bird 
calls, enjoying the early 
morning hours and begin 
our day on a relaxed note. 
What are the birds that 
we hear and see daily in 
the cities of high rise 
building? Crows, spar¬ 
rows, pigeons, mynahs, 
parrots are the most 
common. We hardly have 
time to observe an un¬ 
usual bird. However, if we 
have the time, patience 
and of course, interest, 
birdwatching can be a 
rewarding pastime. 

The Centre for Environ¬ 
ment Education has been 
doing commendable work 
in educating men, women 
and children about the 
environment. Many such 
articles have been carried 
regularly in these 
columns, too. Now the 
Centre for Environment 
Education has brought 
out two workbooks—on 
birds and on mammals. 

The Centre for Environ¬ 
ment Education together 
with the Forest Depart¬ 
ment and the Education 
Department of Rajasthan 
launched an Environment 
Education Programme in 
the schools around the 
Sariska Tiger Project 
area. The study of birds 
and their behaviour was a 
part of this programme. 
Under this programme 
both teaphers and stu¬ 


dents felt that there was a 
lack of factual information 
and photographs and 
illustrations of common 
birds; there was no proper 
notebook for making 
observations on birds, and 
that the textbooks did not 
have complete information 
on the importance of 
birds. Hence, this 
workbook. 

The birds in this work¬ 
book have been put in the 
order of how commonly 
they are seen. For ex¬ 
ample, the crow, the 
pigeon, the sparrow, the 
kite, and so on. The book 
begins with an introduc¬ 
tion to birds and their 
uses, then there is a 
diagrammatic representa¬ 
tion of the various parts of 
a bird, how to measure a 
bird, different kinds of 
bird legs, sizes of various 
common birds, their 
behaviour, various types 
of beaks and some notable 
birds. 

In the section for mak¬ 
ing observations, each 
bird’s common name, its 
English name, physical 
characteristics, call, 
habitat, eating habits and 
so on are given in brief. In 
the space provided for 
observations, the observer 
has to put down informa¬ 
tion of the time, place, 
date and weather when 
the bird was seen, a 


description of the bird, its 
size, colour, chief charac¬ 
teristics, the differences 
between the male and the 
female bird, a description 
of the baby birds, the 
bird’s behaviour, call, a 
description of its nest, and 
whether the bird is a 
resident of the place it 
was seen in. 

At the end the different 
families of birds are given 
with their characteristics. 
For example, the vulture 
and kite families, the 
peacock, the pigeons, the 
parrots and so on. 

The second workbook 
on mammals was also 
developed under the same 
programme as the one on 
birds. This workbook aims 
at helping the reader to 
understand the impor¬ 
tance of mammals, to 
generate an interest in 
their study and to observe 
them and keep a record of 
these observations. 

The book is divided into 
three parts. The first gives 
general information on 
mammals including their 
characteristics, the forma¬ 
tion of their jaws and 
teeth, their limbs, and the 
food chain. 

The second part of the 
book gives specific infor¬ 
mation on each mammal 
covered, has questions to 
be answered and space to 
make observations. For 
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example, the questions on 
the cow are: what kind of 
plants does it eat, what is 
its average age, what are 
the uses of cowdung, how 
many times does a cow 
calve, how soon after birth 
- does the calf begin to 
walk, which part of the 
jungle does the cow graze 
in, should the cow be 
allowed to graze in the 
jungle or should it be fed 
at home, and any other 
particulars or observa¬ 
tions. A table has also 
been made to note the 
date, place, number and 
activity of the animal. 



In the third part of the 
book is given information 
on the mammal families, 
their characteristics, their 
Latin and English names, 
and data on their length, 
height and weight. 

These two workbooks 
are in simple Hindi and 
large type for easy read¬ 
ing. They are well illus¬ 
trated. The workbook on 
birds provides illustra¬ 
tions in colour, too. 
Though developed specifi¬ 
cally for schools around 
the Sariska Tiger Project 
area, these books could 
benefit readers across the 


country. While the book 
on birdwatching could be 
of use to the urban as well 
as the rural reader, the 
book on mammals would 
be of limited use for the 
former but serve as a 
handy reference. 

Those interested in 
these workbooks can write 
to Centre for Environmer' 
Education, Neh^u Foun¬ 
dation for Development, 
Thaltej Tekra, 

Ahmedabad 380054. They 
also welcome suggestions 
after reading using the 
books. 

Bhavana Nair 
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The Yesteryears 

Anvaya Ingle (15) 


I was waiting for him to come, 

As the tears trickled down my face, 
at the memories which flashed past, 

in my mind. 

Reliving each moment of the yesteryears, 

in the present. 

When the smiles had meant so much 
And love was cherished most. 

When pain was not known, 
and separation far away. 

When he had been beside me. 


But those times had been left behind, 
Love and laughter had both left me, 

long ago, 

Alone with bitter memories. 

Those memories locked in my heart, 
came on the surface, 
with his coming. 

Only I knew, 

The wait had just started, 

And the journey, down memory lane 
had just begun. 


Courtesy: BIS 

E NTER the world of virtual skiing, virtual surfing or even virtual hang gliding! 
A new type of virtual reality simulator developed by a British company 
enables users to step into these “virtual worlds ’” in a more realistic way than 
ever before. 

The simulator, (pictured on Cover III), is the first of its kind to react to body 
movements. Its new virtual-motion system allows a person to “ride”the simulator 
instinctively, using body movements; it actually responds to the forces a person 
places on it rather than simply moving about—giving the feeling of a realistic ride. 

At the heart of the new motion-system are powerful electromagnets which are fast 
and sensitive. Until now simulators of this kind have used cumbersome hydraulic 
systems. These new electromagnetic tubes, known as PEMRAMS, are the invention of 
British company Denne Developments, based at Bournemouth in southern England. 
They are powerful and silent, and because they also employ a technique known as 
“force balance” they are uniquely sensitive to body movements.The simulations can 
even include vibration: road and engine noise can be felt during a car chase, or 
aircraft vibration experienced in high speed manoeuvres. 

Additionally, the new motion systems use only a fraction of the power which has 
been needed previously and are lighter, quieter, easier to assemble, and more reliable 
than hydraulic models. 

The new technology is likely to have many potential uses other than simply high- 
tech rides for the leisure and entertainment industry. Applications are possible in 
automotive industry, for testing components and in vehicle safety, in bank security, 
and in noise cancelling . Among those who have already ordered a version of the new 
simulator is NASA who will use them with virtual reality headsets to train astro¬ 
nauts in the skills of spacewalking and its associated tasks. 

Virtual reality technology has created a major breakthrough in the way humans 
now interact with computers. 
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GIRLS 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
' the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get pri¬ 
ority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
bership-number. 


6784 

Preeti Subha (15) 

Class VI 

Kangpara Pry School 

A.P.O. Kangpara 

Dist. Tashigang 

Bhutan 

Reading 

Any country 

6785 

V. Navatha (16) 

C.S.I. Evamair 
Technical Inst. 

S.D. Road 

Secunderabad-500025 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Writing letters, reading 
U.SA., U.K. 

6786 

Vanita K. Palan (13) 


13/437 Subash Nagar 
Chembur 
Bombay-400071 
India 

Pen-friends, painting 
Any country 

6787 

Ramneek Lamba (12) 
K-374 Rishi Nagar 
Rani Bagh 
Shakur Basti 
Delhi-110034, India 
Reading, painting 
India, U.K. 

6788 

B. Radhika (12) 

Class V 

Raja Public School 
Pedda, Amberpet 
Hayathnagar, Mandal 
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R. R. Dist. 
Hyderabad-501505 
Andhra Pradesh 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

6789 

V.S. Vimtha (13) 

No. 18, 5th Main Road 
Bhakthavachalam Nagar 
Adyar 

Madras-600020, India 
Collecting greeting cards, 
singing 
Any country 

6790 

Pasang Dema (13) 

Radhi Primary School 
P.O. Rangjung 
Trashigang 
Bhutan 

Reading, stamps 
Any country 

6791 

S. Raj as re e (9) 

Class IV 

Raja Public School 
Padda Amberpet 
Hayathanagar Mandal 
Ranga Reddy Dist. 
Hyderabad-501505 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Singing, swimming 
Any country 

6792 

Chencho Beda (16) 

Shaba Junior High School 
Class VIII ‘A’ 

P/o Paro 
Dzongkha Paro 
Bhutan 
eo 


GIRLS 

Reading, dancing 
U.S.A. India 

6793 

Kritika Pradhan (13) 
Yang Chen Phug 
High School, Class IX 
P.O. Box 160 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Music, games 
Any country 

6794 

Vidya Thyagarajan (16) 
No. 11/H Maharaja Surya 
Rao Road, Alwarpet 
Madras-600018, India 
Writing letters, singing 
Any country 

6795 

Jasme Nima (13) 

Govt. Sec. School 
Thrizino (Palize Village) 
Dist. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Music, dancing 
Any country 

6796 

Diya Chakrabarti (12) 
404, Gautam Complex 
‘A’ Wing, Seetor-II 
CBD, Belapur 
New Bombay-400614 
India 

Music, reading 
Any country 

6797 

R.V. Seethalakshmi (13) 
No.25, Harleys Road 
Air India Colony 
Kilpauk 


Madras-600010 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Pen-friends, stamps & 
coins 

6798 

Neetu Goel (13) 

C/o Kusum Gupta 
T/II 33 G.I.C. Colony 
Near Bus Station 
Sultanpur 

Uttar Pradesh, India 
Painting, pen-friends 
Any country 

6799 

Kencho Pemo (13) 

Relli View 

Near Hotel Silver Oaks 
Kalimpong Dist. 
Darjeeling 
West Bengal 
Music, athletics 
Any country 

6800 

Fanny (14) 

433-L Model Town 
Sarni Chowk 
Yamuna Nagar 
Haryana, India 
Writing letters, collecting 
cards 

Any country 
6801 

Haneefa Y. Qadri (13) 

10, 2nd floor 
Natraj Hotel 
Panchgani-412805 
Dist. Satara 
Maharashtra, India 
Movies, playing 
Any country 
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BOYS 


6802 

Binu S.Pillai (15) 

Ashoka (Srs.) 

Sainik School 
Kazhakootam 
Thiruvananthapuram 
'Kerala, India 
Painting, stamps 
Any country 

6803 

Pinto J. Rebellow (15) 
Ashoka (Srs.) 

Sainik School 

Kazhakootam 

Thi ruvananthapuram 

Kerala 

Stamps, painting 
Any country 

6804 

Kshitiz Mahipal (15) 
F-142 Vikaspuri 
New Delhi-110018 
India 

Cricket, music 
Any country 

6805 

Manish Jajodia (15) 

C/o Nawal Kishore Sinha 
Asst. Engineer 
Mohalla Tutbari 
Nai Godam 
Gaya - 823001 
Bihar, India 
Drawing, reading 
U.K., Japan 

6806 

Mohit Goyal (10) 

SM-18 Ashok Deep Bldg. 
4/24 East Patel Nagar 
New Delhi-110008 


India 

Cricket, stamps 
India, Saudi Arabia 

6807 

S.R. Gopal Sharan (16) 
No. 15, 4th Block 
Kumara Park West 
Bangalore-560020, India 
Stamps, cycling 
Any country 

6808 

Pranjal Bordoloi (15) 

Don Bosco High School 

Bagchung 

Jorhat 

Assam, India 

Reading, sports 

India, U.S.A. 

6809 

Shriram Saroop (11) 

1/G C.G.E. Row Houses 
Kalakshetra Colony 
Besant Nagar 
Madras-600040, India 
Games, stamps & coins 
Any country 

6810 

Sridhar Parasuram (8) 
S/o K.R. Parasuram 
Parson’s Residency 
Flat No.4 Illrd Floor 
48-L Rajaji Road 
Ramnagar 
Coimbatore-641009 
Videogames, stamps & 
coins 
Italy 


SM-18 Ashok Deep Bldg. 
4/24 East Patel Nagar 
New Delhi-110008, India 
Martial arts, stamps 
Singapore, India 

6812 

B. Manohar (16) 

171/D Ruabanda 
Sector 

Bhilai-490006 

India 

Cricket, cycling 
Any country 

6813 

Arun Kumar Gupta (16) 
79 Bangur Avenue 
Block - C 
Calcutta-700055 
West Bengal, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6814 

A. Naveen Kumar (12) 

14 UF Tansen Marg 
Mandi House 
New Deihi-110001 
India 

Reading, stamps 
India 

6815 

Sudeep Bansal (13) 
St.Ceorge’s College 
Barlowganj 

Mussoorie (U.P.), India 
Reading, cycling 
Any country 

6816 

Nayan Kumar Sarkar (16) 
Shastri House 


6811 

Amit Goyal (12) 
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Bangalore Military School 

BOYS 

A.E.C.S. Tarapur 

Movies 

P.B. No.2500 

T.A.P.S. Coiony 

Any country 

Bangalore-25, India 

Class VII A 


Reading, music 

Boisar-401504 

6826 

Singapore, Japan 

India 

Zala Naresh Kumar (9) 


Pen-friends, stamps 

C/o C.M. Zala 

6817 

Japan, USA 

IJ.B. Kanya Vidhyalaya 

H. Shreeharsha (11) 


At/Po Grambharati 

VII B Rotary English 

6822 

Ta. Kalol 

Medium School 

Soumitra Rastogi (12) 

Dist. Mehsana-382721 

Rani Bennur 

E-923 Saraswati Vihar 

Gujarat 

Karnataka-581115 

Delhi-110034 

Pen-friends, reading 

India 

Stamps & coins 

Japan, USA 

Football, painting 

USA, U.K. 


India, Japan 


6827 


6823 

G. Vijayababu (16) 

6818 

Vijay Dhonchak (15) 

Block No. L/55 B1 

Ashwin R. Warrier (10) 

Roll No.57, Class IX-D 

Unit No.20 

XIV/33 M.C. Road 

SDM School 

New Settlement 

Muuvatupuzha 

Sonepat 

Kharagpur-721301 

Kerala-686661 

Haryana-131001 

West Bengal, India 

Painting, gardening 

India 

Astrology 

Any country 

Travelling, painting 

Any country 

6819 

Canada, India 

6828 

Santosh Morajkar (14) 

6824 

Sujith Kumar P.K. (15) 

H.No.150 Opp. Military 

Samvagya Prometheus 

C/o K. Keshavan Nambiar 

Camp 

Jena(10) 

Sudha Niwas 

Rawanfond, Navelim 

C/o P.K. Jena 

P.O. Kuttiatoor 

Salcete 

Sainik School 

Via Nayyil 

Goa 

Goalpara 

Dist. Kannur 

Stamps, drawing 

P.O. Rajapara 

Kerala, India 

India, China 

Dist. Goalpara 

Stamps, reading 


Assam-783133 

India 

6820 

Painting, coins 


Protim (16) 

Japan, USA 

6829 

B-3/26 C Gasta Colony 


Indo Dagro (16) 

Paschim Vihar 

6825 

Govt. Secondary School 

New Delhi-110063 

Anshu Jindal (14) 

Thrizino 

Reading, music 

C/o Kumar Ration Store 

Village Karangonia 

Any country 

Gill Road 

P.O. Thrizino Dist. 

Near Calcutta Industries 

West Kameng Dist. 

6821 

Ludhiana-3 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Milind S. Chavan (16) 

Punjab, India 

India 

B2 
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Break dance 
Any country 

6830 

Tushar Kant Shukla (12) 
118/244 Aggrawal Farm 
Mansarovar 
Jaipur-302020 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6831 

Rajat Goel (13) 

D-52 Chander Nagar 
Ghaziabad-201011 
U.P., India 
Stamps, coins 
Singapore, Australia 

6832 

Shivu K. Hillarious(13) 
Koonapplil House 
Velloor 
Mevelloor 

PO. Kottayam(Dist) 

Kerala-686609 

India 

Stamps & currency 
Alaska 

6833 

Raktim Rajkhowa (16) 

C/o Mr. Rajkhowa 

SBI Guijan Dist. 

Tinsukia 

P.O. Rongagoria 

Assam-786147 

India 

Pen-friends, reading 
Japan, U.K. 

6834 

Ramchander (16) 

C/o. Mr. Harnand Singh 


BOYS 

V.P.O. Rambass 
Via: Kanina 
Mohindergarh-123027 
Haryana, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

6835 

Joe Aldrin Vivera (13) 
C/o Claudy Vivera 
H.No.17/1755 
Moolamkuzhi 
South Kerala 
Cochin-682507 
India 

Reading, stamps 
Any country 

6836 

K.S. Hameed (14) 

Type 1II/III Qr.No.30/A 
O.F. Estate Chanda 
Maharashtra 
Games, music 
Any country 

6837 

Suranjan Banerjee (14) 
Sumeru House (SS) 
Lawrence School 
Lovedale 
Ooty 

Tamil Nadu-643003 
Any country 

6838 

Karan Haijari (15) 
G-21/2 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi-110027 
Making friends, movies 
Any country 

6839 

Avishkar Bhatia (8) 


7-C Pocket D, Phase II 
Ashok Vihar 
Deep Enclave 
Delhi-110052 
Stamps & coins 
U.SA., U.K. 

6840 

Naveen Thomas (13) 

C/o Mr. Oomen Abraham 
5P-62-A, N.I.T. 
Faridabad-121001 
India 

Reading, stamps 
Australia, France 

6841 

Puneet Bhasin (16) 

D-834 (Type IV) 

Laxmibai Nagar 
Opp. 1NA Market 
New Delhi-110023 
India 

Pen-friends, reading 
Any country 

6842 

Shiva (16) 

H.No. 16-18-195 
Narsampet Road 
Warangal-506013 
Andhra Pradesh 
India 

Music, reading 
U.SA., U.K. 

6843 

Rajesh (13) 

B-3-81 

Safdarjang Enclave 
New Delhi-110029 
India 

Sports, pen-friends 
Any country 
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BOYS 


6844 

Linson Y. Gomez (13) 
T-34 Manmohan 
Apartment 
Subhash Bridge 
Ahmedabad-380027 
India 

Stamps & coins, story 

writing 

Any country 

6845 

S. Aeieb Quadri (15) 

Sec XII-B Qrs. No.3265 
Bokaro Steel City 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6846 

Subin Chandy (15) 
Shivaji (Srs.) 

Sainik School 

Kazhakootam 

Thiruvanathapuram- 

695585 

India 

Stamps, music 
Any country 

6847 

Sonam Rinchen (16) 

C/o Sherab Rinchen 
B.P.C. Phuntsholing 
Bhutan 

Making friends, writing 
Any country 

6848 

Ashish Kansal (15) 
G-145 Bhai Randhir 
Singh Nagar 
Ludhiana-141001 


India 

Stamps & coins 
Europe, U.SA. 

6849 

Narender Singh (16) 
39/18 Bhagat Pura 
New Breham Colony 
Sonepat 
Haryana, India 
Swimming 
India, Canada 

6850 

Arvind Kumar K. (15) 
13-1-59 Mangalhat 
Hyderabad-500006 
Writing poems, stamps 
Any country 

6851 

Prasanth P.V. (16) 

Roll No.2588 

Prasad Seniors Sainik 

School 

Kazhakootam 

Thiruvananthapuram- 

695585 

India 

Music, painting 
Any country 

6852 

Tarun Agrawal (9) 

S-299 Greater Kaiiash-II 
New Delhi-110048 
Reading, writing 
Any country 

6853 

Prashant Dhasmana (10) 
Old H-134 F.R.I. Estate 
Post Office 


New Forest 
Dehra Dun 
U.P., India 
Chess, pen-friends 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6854 

Rohit Dutta (5) 

E/463 Greater Kailash II 
New Delhi-110048 
Music, reading 
Germany, France 

6855 

Vasant Sirsat (10) 

‘Vasant’ Behind Mapusa 

Clinic 

Feira Alta 

Mapusa 

Bardez-403507 

Goa, India 

Reading, drawing 

Japan, Nepal 

6856 

Unnikuttan B. (10) 

C/o Dr. Baby Ayswarya 
Clinic 

Pukkathipady 

Aluva-683661 

Kerala 

Reading, stamps 
Any country 

6867 

Prabeen Kumar 
Garnaik (14) 

P/15, T.R.L. Township 

Belpahar-768218 

Sambalpur 

Orissa 

Stamps and currency 
U.S.A., Australia 
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Dear Editor... 

CHANGES 

It is nice to notice 
changes in Children's 
World where you seem to 
be experimenting with 
more articles. 

Kamala Hajari, 
Ootacarnurid 

STORIES AND POEMS 

I read Children’s World 

August 15—Indepen¬ 
dence Day. The fruit of 
the unrelenting, non¬ 
violent efforts of our 
nationalists, driven by 
single-minded patriotism 
to rid the country oi alien 
rulers. What was it that 
made Indians, young and 
old, men, women and 
children jump into the 
fray of the independence 
struggle, to be ready to 
sacrifice all at the rousing 
cry of Vande Mat a ram? 

It may be difficult for us 
living in free democratic 
India, to understand the 
compulsions of the life and 
times before 1947. We 
have come a long way 
since. But think. If those 
responsible for our 
freedom were to be here 
with us, would they be 
happy to see the India of 
today? 

Yes, as far as develop¬ 
ment of the economy, 


regularly. I mainly like the 
stories and poems pub¬ 
lished in it. 

I.S. Gillie 

GARDEN OF LOVE 

This world. is a garden: 
lurch on e of us a gardener. 
Beautify this garden — 

As best cus you can — 

Unto the end. 

* * ★ 


industry, agriculture and 
so on go, undeniably. 
However, there is a whole 
lot more to be done.The 
society has to be rid of 
poverty, illiteracy, unem¬ 
ployment, communal 
tensions, terrorism to 
create a truly free India. 
We have to join hands and 
work, work till the end is 
achieved. 

Coming at this timely 
moment, to enhance the 
spirit of unity that is 
around, is the festival of 
Rakshabandhan. A flashy, 
glittering Rahhi- or a 
simple thread, it conveys 
the love between brothers 
and sisters. Celebrating 
this tender festival is a 
special story in this 
Independence issue. 

On the occasion of 
Independence Day, 
instead of giving you the 
usual story or a speech, 
we bring you an account 


If your garden is good 
Be sure: 

somebody somewhere is 
always there 
To nurse and nurture it 
further 

Ijong long after you are 
gone 

★ ★ ★ 

The gardener goes — 

Not the garden of love... 

Sheona Sauna, 
Pune 

...Dear Readers 

of the many Delhis there 
have been. You did not 
know that. Then, read 
on. 

With the end of the 
rains and fresh winds, it is 
time to go fly a kite, 
literally. The skies will be 
swarming with dipping, 
bobbing, waving, colourful 
kites and joyous, yelling, 
enthusiastic children and 
adults. A sign of the free 
air that we breathe, 
surely. 

This Independence Day 
as you send up a prayer of 
thanks for your liberty, do 
add a prayer for the 
thousands of unfortunates 
in strife-torn countries in 
some parts of the world. 
May their nations awaken 
into the ‘heaven of free¬ 
dom’. May peace and love 
come to them, too. 
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Dear coconut palms and “Palms are the map of fiercely. 

date palms and hand your life,” he told me. “Don’t worry about the 

palms, “Your palms hold the pink part”I told Raghu in 

What can you say about seeds of what was, what is a kind tone,‘It’s only 

palms except that some of andwhatwill.be” strawberry ice-cream.” 

them grow very tall and Since I was eating an “Give me your other 

they are on the other side ice-cream at the time, my hand,” he snapped, 

of your hand and they are palm was only holding a breathing heavily through 

born very pale and pink cone, not any kind of seed his eyes, (I don’t know 

but they have strange and so I told Raghu. how he did that but he 

looking fruit and mature, “Don’t be foolishly did. You could try it if you 

self-respecting people smart,” he snapped. “You like.) 

usually have black or dark take everything far too Anyway, “Give me your 

grey palms with pretty lightly for your own good. other hand,” he breathed 

blotches of ink blue all Let me see your hand ” and snatched at my left 

over? I’m sorry. I seem to He grabbed hold of my hand. Very luckily ,for mi, 

have got prej^ ^ixftd up right palm; luckily I had I had just plonked the last 

somewhere^onh ti)^ way just transferred the cone bit of the cone into; my 

but you knew whiat I to my left hand, so I did mouth, otherwise good- j 

mean, don’t you, about not suffer an overwhelm- ness knows, what; catastrb- 

palms? ing loss. He grabbed hold phe would have happened- 

Of course, Raghu of my slightly frozen right Sfo there j was, w|thlf 1 

doesn% agree at all. palm and peeked into it • ttfe^ihglci-driarfl oHjfe ; 
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jammed in my mouth and 
my hands in the tight 
pincer-sharp hold of 
Raghu, who was touching 
his nose to my palms and 
breathing noisily and 
muttering heavily. Non¬ 
sense, of course. What else 
can Raghu mutter? 

“Ah! I can see you are 
fortunate in your friends. 
You have one particular 
friend, very very intelli¬ 
gent. He will help you 
through many troubles. 
Otherwise, your heart line 
is weak, your lifeline is too 
long and you have no 
head line.” 

“Gmm umph,” I said, 

* with the- conk stUhiUmy; . 


“I can also see that you 
are a bad judge of charac¬ 
ter and you have no idea 
of history, geography and 
maths. Wait a minute. I 
can see something strange 
here. Do you write a lot of 
letters?” 

“Gmm umphI said. 

‘Yes. Yes. You write a 
lot of letters which make 
no sense. You think a lot 
of people like you very 
much but they don’t. As I 
said, the only good thing 
in your hands is that you 
are very lucky to have one 
terrific boy as your friend. 
He is the one who will see 
you through everything 
c&n&if 


not take it any longer, I 
made an almighty effort 
to swallow the cone but it 
flew out instead and the 
rest of my beautiful pink 
ice-cream landed with a 
plop on the palm reader’s 
head. The cone scattered 
in a thousand small bits 
and the ice-cream spread 
over his hair like an ice 
cap—a pink ice cap. 

I snatched my hands 

awav and ran. 

*/ 

Your handy 
Perky 

PS. Of course I have 
a head line on my palm. 
I've got a book from the 
)pajmi&ry. So 


.mayth... 


■ -, %( (X -i 


know Pm rightf 
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The story of stories 



Illustrations! Deepak Harichandan 


Text: O.P. Bhagat 
RUE to its name, 
the short story is 
short. It may be of 
1,000 to 5,000, even 
10,000, words. 

Or, to put it in another 
way, the reader should be 
able to finish it at one 
sitting—of about 10 
minutes to two hours or 
so. 

But, you will say, it is 
the same with the 
folktale. That is right. The 
folktale is also of varying 
length. And even the 
longest can be read at one 
sitting. 

Yet the short story is 
different. 

Before they were writ¬ 
ten down, the folktales 


were told by word of 
mouth. Even now they are 
ei\joyed more in the 
telling than reading as, 
for example, grandma’s 
tales. 

The short story had its 
birth in writing. And it 
was meant to be read or 
read out. To this day it is 
so. Most people like to 
read it. Some others listen 
to it, from a person who is 
present or on TV or radio. 

This form of the tale or 
story developed when 
periodicals (magazines) 
began to be published. 
This was in the 18th 
century. 

Some of Addison’B 
essays in the Spectator 
are about imaginary 


characters like Sir Roger 
de Coverley. They are 
almost like stories of 
character. 

That all-time favourite, 
Rip Van Winkle by Wash¬ 
ington Irving, was written 
in the early 19th century. 
Interestingly, it stands 
between the folktale and 
the short story. 

Its theme, of a man. 
waking up after years of 
sleep, is of many old tales. 
But it iB written like a 
modern story. 

Irving was an Ameri¬ 
can. Not long after him 
America had such masters 
of the short story as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Edgar Allan Poe and O. 
Henry. 
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In England novelists 
like Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray wrote some 
short stories. But the real 
flowering of the new 
literary form came to* 
wards the end of the 19th 
century and in early 20th 
century. 

R.L. Stevenson, H.G. 
Wells and Arthur Conan 
Doyle are three of the 
outstanding names of that 
period. 

Doyle's detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, is one of 
the best loved characters 
in fiction. By the way, the 
short story is also callod 
short fiction. 

The short story blos¬ 


somed in some other 
European countries too. 
The name of Guy de 
Maupassant (author of 
The Necklace) at once 
comes to mind. Leo Tolstoi 
is better known for his 
novels, but he also wrote 
short stories. 

Re£>indranath Tagore 
was primarily a poet. But 
he too wrote novels and 
short stories. A novelist, 
Mulk Red Anand has 
penned a number of short 
stories as well. So has 
novelist R.K. Narayan. 

By the end of the 19th 
century the pace of life 
quickened. Everybody 
became busier than * 


before. This gave a new 
fillip to the short stozy. 

Those who had no time 
for reading novels went 
for shorter tales. These 
appeared in collections, 
and more so in magazines. 
Even the daily papers 
carried them. 

One could read a short 
story in a bus or train or 
during the lunch break. 
Even while waiting for 
one's turn at the dentist's 
or anywhere, one could 
run through a short story 
in a paper or magazine. 

That is one reason the 
short story is so popular. 
Another is that it can be 
on any theme. In other 
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words, it cate re <to ail-;; 

tastaarj.". w ! i 

Love; hate, a family’: 
p rob lerr>i; etr an ge 6ncoui> 
ter^aifl^ subject will do.' 
Or iferaay be tbeffcj mur- u 
der, mystery, horror or. s 
humour. ■ 

Or it may be a flight-of 
fancy. Sdmeraett 
Maugham’s short story, 
PriiicesB September, is in i 
the form of a fairy tale. 1 

When science became: ' 
more.popular, wo had 
science fiction*too. Such 
are H:G. Wells’ short 
stories. Our space age'.has 
given us.stories of voyages 
to the moott and the. 
planets.:;' ... - * 

Dilip M. Salwi's science- 
fiction stories forvoung 
readers are ab#wm>bots, 
“aliens” from tjh^other 
worlds and mpr& 3ft$h 
wonders? of v$t } iiifapp. 

jSoipe peoplkth^k that 
a short story js tif'ety . ’ 





incidents. Besides the 
main plot, there may be 
one or two sub-plots. 

So naturally there are 
many characters. As the 


short noval. Thiftis.bnjong, story proceed8> 

we learn 

Th | thortftory i* gs . more and more about 

dift^nt from>h» mM.n». them. Which means the 
the'cat it frbm,the tiger, charact e r8 develop, 
though both bclongto the Then there is descrip- t 
same family,' . tion. Much of it creates 

Ihe shortsuransan the setting or atmosphere \ 

art ^ orm «< Sight, for the story. But some 

it treats its subject m its passages may be just for 
own way. It has pie > pleasure or padding. •, « 

desired.effect in jts limited j n a short story such ; 

spa^p. \ luxury or leisurely writing 

£ nOTe^may be, of 200 ia ^ ble . The inci . 

to12,000 ifages. It dints are very few. Often 

itisjust one incident thkt 

cmoRROT.miBiinAuouwaBSH 


to|2,000 |p 
hfi^e anjj 


lumber of 


matters. 

So is it with the charac¬ 
ters. There may be two or 
three. Or just one charac¬ 
ter is enough. Instead of 
developing, the writer 
highlights only one facet 
or side Of the protagonist. 

Atmosphere is also 
thate>ah?j there may be a 
lotlimited to 


tisinents 


l 5«wt 








is Stevenson’s Markheim, 
the writer shows the 
working of the person's 
mind. Or, as we now say, 
it is a psychological 
study. 

In mysteries and ghost 
stories the atmosphere is 
dominant. So is it in the 
stories whose locale is an 
out-of-the-way place or in 
which the action takes 
place at an odd or ungodly 
hour. 

Though short, the short 
story is more than an 
anecdote. An anecdote is a 
“short, usually amusing, 
story about some real 
person or event”. 

But sometimes a short 
story does read like a long 
anecdote. Anecdotes are 
often developed into short 
stories. 


The short story may 
have a moral. But it is 
often not obvious. It may 
be merely hinted at or 
implied in some incident 
or in the ending. 

Many of the short 
stories of today are differ¬ 
ent from the short stories 
of yesterday. With the 
changing times everything 
changes, and so has the 
short story. 

However, many stories 
of yesterday remain the 
models of this art form. 
Writers like Maupassant, 
Poe, R.L.S.,Wells, Conan 
Doyle and Somerset 
Maugham are still among 
the most popular short 
story writers. 

There has been another 
change, too. Many papers 
and magazines in 


England and the U.S.A. 
have stopped publishing 
short stories. Most of the 
English papers in India 
have been quick in aping 
them. This is not a happy 
development. 

In the West there are 
many evening papers and 
other magazines which 
regularly have short 
stories. There are some 
exclusive short story 
magazines, too. But in our 
country this extra channel 
is not there. 

Now only a few papers, 
and a handful of women’s 
and children’s magazines 
carry short stories. When 
there is not much de¬ 
mand, there is not much 
production. 

Talent is there, but it is 
being thwarted. 
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Amrita Pande(15) 
(Courtesy: SICC 1993) 


A little hand pushed at our window. 

1 screamed and retreated back. 

A skinny form, yellow eyes, 
scattered hair. 

The owner of the hand. 

He was a small boy, maybe of eight 
Begging in the dusty streets 
Barefoot, he walked miles and mites 
To collect some money for his needs. 

hegjst are bruised and scratched 
But he cannot stop to rest 
As his baby sister waits at home 
To eat a crust of bread. 

His home is just a narrow street 
He doesn't even eat a bite 
He just puts a durrie on the ground 
To sleep a restless night. 

The television team came for an 

interview 

And do you know what he said, 
Why are some people so, so rich 
And poor are we, the rest t 
We must answer all his questions 
The people of a house so grand 
And try and give these answers 
To the owner of the hand. 
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Story: Thangamani 


«C UMI! What are you 
writing on Raksha 
Bandhan, a real- 
life incident or an essay?” 
asked Reema. 

“I'd love to do a real-life 
incident, only I have no 
brothers! What about 
you?” 

Reema and Sumita 
were students of class 
seven and were finishing 
their homework assign¬ 
ment on the eve of Raksha 
Bandhan. 

“I've almost finished the 
essay I'm writing. Look at 
all the information I've 
gathered! It says here 
that Raksha Bandhan 
might have had its origin 
in the Vedic times, when 
Indra's wife tied a sacred 
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silken thread on his wrist 
to wish him luck in the 
war between the gods and 
the demons,” Reema read 
out from her notes. 

“And have you put in 
the incident about 
Humayun and Rani 
Kamavati, when she sent 
him a rakhi seeking his 
help in defeating Bahadur 
Shah who had invaded 
her kingdom, Mewar?” 
Sumita asked. 

“Oh, yes! Apparently 
she wasn’t the only 
woman to resort to this 
ruse. Down the ages 
several queens and even 
ordinary women have 
acquired brothers by tying 
rakhis on their wrists. ‘So 
much power is invested in 
CHILDREN’S WORLD AUGUST 19 


this fragile thread that 
once it is tied around the 
wrist of a boy or man, 
either by his own sister or 
any other girl or woman, 
he is honour-bound to go 
to her aid and protect her 
under all circumstances’,” 
read Reema from her 
essay. 

But Sumita was only 
half listening. She had a 
dreamy faraway look in 
her eyes. “Do you think it 
might just work for me...?” 
It was almost a whisper. 

“Will what work? Hey, 
Sumi! Where are you 
lost?” Reema shook her. 

“Uh...I was just wonder¬ 
ing if I could make Anand 
bhaiya my brother by 
tying a rakhi on his wrist. 


I have always wanted to he had reluctantly agreed better part of their pocket 

have a brother of my to have it tied. She had money, but they were 

own...” her voice trailed wondered then why he pleased with their 

off. couldn’t be like other purchases. 

Anand was Reema’s brothers... She only hoped The next morning 

brother studying in the Anand wouldn’t be rude to Sumita landed at Reema’s 

twelfth standard. Ever Sumita the next day when house, wearing a new 

since she joined Reema’s she came to their house. dress—a cream and green 

school a year earlier, Sumi The two girls had really salwar suit, with exotic 
had envied her friend for splurged on their rakhis. bead work. Reema was 

having such a capable Reema chose a delicate wearing her black and 

brother who not only one with a filigree butter- gold lehnga -blouse 

doted on Reema, but also fly made of fine golden ensemble, 

helped her with her wire. The one Sumita “Where is Anand 

studies and other activi- selected had a tiny horse- bhaiyaP I’ve brought his 

ties. Sumita on the other head made of coloured favourite rasgullasY* 

hand was an only child. glass set on a bit of satin. Sumita was excited. 


Reema was doubtful 
about Sumita’s plan. “I 
really don’t know.. JBhaiya 
hates all such ‘mushy J* 
customs’ as he calls thaatti J 
But you could try!” Sh^fe| 
didn’t have the heart dKj| 
dissuade Sumita 
completely. 

“Do you think I co‘i|B|L 
I’ll buy him a real groovy * 
rakhi..." p 

The assignment was I j 
forgotten with Sumita all lj 
excited. 

“Come, let’s go to the j| 
market and b\iy one,” || 
Sumita was unstoppable. 

Reema hesitated. 

Anand had refused a ^ 
rakhi the previous year, - 
too. “You don’t have to tie 
a rakhi to get gifts from 
me, or to prove you are 
my sister!” he had told '' 
her. She had complained 
to her mother after which" 


They cost thegirla the 


fr '{ Tfi 
* t fc'* * “ 


; the jgirla the “Sl ^,Shaiya has been 
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ranting all morning about 
stupid females going 
around with their rakhis , 
conning boys into giving 
them presents...” Reema 
said in a whisper. 

“But I don’t want 
anything from him. Just 
make him my brother!” 
wailed Sumita. “Can’t we 
just try?” 

“Oh, well! And may God 
protect us!” Reema rolled 
her eyes dramatically. 

“NO!” Anand almost 
screamed them out of his 


custom to wear it...” 
Reema didn’t sound very 
convincing 

“And we promise not to 
ask for, even expect any 
presents from you...” 
Sumita put in. 

Anand turned to her 
questioningly. “And where 
have you come from?” 

“Bhaiya, Sumi wanted 
to make you her rakhi 
brother... she has bought 
a groovy rakhi for you,” 
Reema said. 

“Oh no! One brat of a 


girls, no rakhi means no 
rakhi. Do I make myself 
clear?” 

Clutching the plate of 
rasgullas and her lovingly 
bought rakhi, Sumita was 
close to tears. Reema was 
very angry. 

“You are horrid, bhaiya\ 
Do you know that? Come 
Sumi, we should not have 
wasted our time...” she 
pulled her friend and ran 
out of the room, snatching 
her purse from the shelf. 

Once outside the house, 
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think that I could get the boy a kick with a see another person, even 

myself a brother so easily, bloodcurdling karate yell, if it was Anand who had 

or at least the one I It was not veiy effective, snubbed them just a while 

wanted to have, so badly.” but the yell was. Reema ago. 

Sumita was more hurt clobbered the other one “Well, well, if it isn’t our 

than she would show. with her purse, full of Anand! And who are they 

“Shall we have an ice- small change. to you; girlfriends, eh?” It 

cream?” “Ouch!” he yelled in was the one who had been 

The two walked to- pain. Sumita got ready clobbered by Reema. 

wards the garden on the with her mock Bruce Lee Anand clenched his 

next street. They were stance to attack again, fists. “If you must know, 

still clutching the rakhis when a bicycle screeched they are my sisters! And 

in their hands. Hardly to a halt a bare foot away, now, before I lose my 

had they turned the “Hey! Are you girls temper fully, make your- 

corner than they spotted okay?” Reema and Sumita selves scarce, or else...” 


two rough-looking charac¬ 
ters following them mak¬ 
ing lewd remarks. They 
were the neighbourhood 
eve-teasers, Bhola and 

“Shall we give the Jf 
creeps some of our kardH 
chops?” asked Sumita B 
of the corner of her mow| 

“Don’t forget that wmm 
are hardly out of the ‘fl . 
Aaah!’ stage in our leflMJ 
yet! Just ignore then®^ 
keep walking,” adviseUw 
Reema. There were n Juj 
houses nearby and thdD|| 
road was pretty deserHR^ 
too. And it was too earl& 
for children to come to Ji g 

A few paces down AflH 
road and the boys goifl 
bit bolder. “Kali teriA 
hai..." sang one, pufl 
Sumita’s plait. ‘ ■fill! 

“Aur kala tera 
i/io6c?a..(face)!” Sumita^. 
swirled round and gave 


were never so happy to 




He looked pretty men- 


MKL 
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a ring and his stance was 
even more so, being a 
good head taller and more 
muscular than the duo of 
eve-teasers. 

“Okay, okay. No hard 
feelings! It was all in fun, 
anyway,” they mumbled, 
making their exit hastily. 

Anand turned to find 
Reema and Sumita star¬ 
ing at him, wide grins 
pasted on their faces. 

“You said it, we didn’t!” 
chanted Sumita gleefully. 

Anand looked sheepish. 
But Reema suddenly 


come after us?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Oh! You have to rub it 
in haven’t you? Well, I felt 
pretty rotten after bawl¬ 
ing you out and was just 
coming to offer you a treat 
at the ice-cream parlour.” 

Sumita, however, was 
ecstatic. “Ooh, Anand 
bhaiyal It was just like in 
the movies. You, coming 
at the nick of time. I wish 
you could have given 
those creeps a good 
thrashing!” 

Anand put his arms 


despatched them your¬ 
selves,” he laughed. “And 
now, if you’d stop chatter¬ 
ing I might buy you a 
scoop...” 

“A rakhi treat!” Sumita 
was overjoyed. 

“While we are about it, 
you might as well tie 
those ‘groovy’ rakhis you 
got for me,” said Anand 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Ooh! Isn’t it lovely! A 
brand new brother and...” 
started Sumita. 

“And what Sumi?” 
asked Reema. 


became grim. She was not around both the girls. “My real-life rakhi 

yet ready to forgive him. “You girls were superb! story!” finished Sumita 
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Chandrahas Choudhury(13) 

A teacher wanted her kindergarten pupils 
To be put to the test 
So she asked them to get a thing 
Which they liked best. 


The next day, when she entered 
There was a lot of chatter 
She pretended to be surprised 
And asked them what was the matter. 



Nothing, we’re just excited," 

Said an enthusiastic little boy 

Most of them had a teddy bear 

Or some other soft cuddly toy 

One boy had a poster of a footballer 

Another showed himself to be a cricket fan. 

Suddenly, from the corner of her eye 

The teacher noticed an elderly gentleman. 

The old man shrugged and said, 

“I’d have stayed at home, rather." 

While a tiny boy stood up to explain 
That there was nothing better in the world 

than his grandfather. 
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I N the process of life but I was delirious about letters still kept coming 

sometimes you this poem —The Banyan and one day I received a 

happen to meet Tree , which had been postcard from Bombay. As 

people who possess the published in the Septem- I started reading it, I 

right kind of “personage” ber issue of a magazine, could sense the sincerity 

in them for you. Since three years ago. It was of the appreciation ex- 

with each passing day, obviously a good enough pressed by the sender, 

you learn more, see more reason to be exultant and When I got to the last 

and then analyse, gradu- I can't remember a single paragraph, I was really 

ally you form a structure friend of mine to whom I moved to see the words— 

of your likes and dislikes, had not shown my literary Yours lovingly — Grandpa. 

certain desirable charac- achievement. This really touched my 

teristics, some habits, in Soon I started receiving heart and I decided to get 
your thinking, that com- stacks of letters everyday to know more about this 

prises what you visualise and with all those letters very special person, 

as your ideal. This ideal pouring in, I did manage I picked up the pen and 
personality makes you to acknowledge each of started pouring my inner 

work towards becoming them. It was not only fun self on a blank sheet of 

like itself and if by fortune receiving them but it paper. With that first 

you meet someone who made me realise that letter, a regular corre- 

has similar ideals, you feel there were still many spondence commenced 

supported, feel someone's people who had the time between the two of us and 

there to second your for this six-letter mean- it seemed to me that a 

thoughts. ingful word called very good relationship 

Composing poems has “poetry”. was in the making, 

always been my passion As the days passed, the Gradually I got to know 
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more about him, hie life 
and his career. He had 
been a professor of Chem¬ 
istry by profession but 
now being an octogenar¬ 
ian, he spent most of his 
time writing articles for 
the local dailies and 
magazines. 

A few months later we 
exchanged photographs 
and I got complacent 
about having found such a 
person in today’s fast and 
materialistic world. His 
letters were always very 
meaningful and his appre¬ 
ciation of my literary 
achievements was always 
very encouraging We 
both would share our 
feelings and would reveal 
our secrets to each other 
because of our mutual 
understanding and the 
trust we had in each 
other. 

I still remember his 
sweet gesture on the 
occasion of my sister’s 
wedding last year, in 
April. He had sent an 
exceptionally nice poem 
about what marriage is 
and with that he had 
enclosed a ten-rupee note 
for roses for her wedding. 
This not only reflects his 
sweet nature but also his 
thoughtfulness and love 
which I believe is the 
greatest gift one can give. 

Today as our correspon¬ 
dence still continues, I feel 


that the three years of my 
relationship with him has 
endowed me with some¬ 
thing which has enabled 
me to perceive life deeply 
and not superficially. Our 
correspondence had 
started with a mere 
postcard and today he 
means so mych to me. 

All this might sound a 
bit eulogistic but my 
admiration for him stems 


from the sterling sincerity 
and the encouragement he 
has given me which has 
helped me to overcome 
many hurdles in life. 

Through this experi¬ 
ence, I have realised that 
small gestures do matter 
a lot in life and this tender 
relationship of ours is so 
precious to me that I’ll 
never let it out of my 
grasp. 
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Text: Sudhamahi 
Rig ana than 


T HE aky was a 
frightening black, 
and grey clouds 
were getting closer to¬ 
gether, making it all the 
more so. Suddenly silver 
lightning was followed by 
deafening thunder and 
almost everyone sat 
huddled in their homes. 

Except for this couple, 
Devaki and Vasudev. 
They were in prison, 
imprisoned by Devaki’s 
brother, Kansa. 

It so happened that 
when Devaki and 
Vasudev got married, 
Kansa was driving their 
chariot when a voice from 
the heavens spoke to him. 
“Beware,” said the voice 


Illustrations: B.G. Varma 


that came from the skies. 
“It is your sister’s child 
that is going to kill you!” 
No sooner did Kansa hear 
the akashvani than, his 
mood changed and instead 
of driving the newly 
married couple home, he 
took them straight to 
prison. His father, 
Ugrasena, was the king of 
Mathura. Kansa hoped to 
take over from him one 
day. From then on every 
time a child was born to 
Devaki, Kansa’s guards 
would inform him and the 
horrible uncle that he 
was, he would kill the 
child! 

Poor Devaki and 
Vasudev! They really 


suffered each time, but 
the hope that they would 
be able to save the next 
child, kept them alive. 

The skies were raging, 
when Devaki was giving 
birth to her eighth child. 
As the parents looked at 
the babe in their arms, 
they wished, wistfully 
that they could save him. 
He was such a lovely 
cherub! And then it hap¬ 
pened like a miracle! A 
brilliant light glistened in 
their cell and before they 
could really understand 
what was happening, the 
voice began speaking to 
them. “Take the child to 
Yashoda's house. There a 
baby girl has just been 
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born. Go leave this baby 
there and bring back the 
other,” instructed the 
voice. 

“But it is raining, ” 
cried Devaki, not wanting 
to part with her beautiful 
newborn. “Wouldn’t the 
rain drench my child?” 

“Sshh!” said Vasudev. 
“This is God's will. Let me 
do it quickly, before 
Kansa comes." ‘But how I 
will open the locked door, 
get past the guards, I do 
not know,’ said Vasudev 
to himself. 

Worried and unsure of 
themselves, the couple 
found a little bisket which 
Devaki lined with an old 


sari of hers and covering 
the base with kisses so it 
would cushion the child 
from bumps, she laid her 
newborn in it. Vasudev 
covered the babe with a 
shawl and walked towards 
the door. Even as he 
prayed to God, he found 
the door unlocking itself 
and opening. He went out 
to see the guards sleeping 
soundly. Soon one door 
after another opened itself 
to let Vasudev pass. 

Now he was in the 
open. Before even a drop 
of water could fall on the 
baby, a huge serpent bent 
its hood over the basket to 
shield the child from the 


falling raindrops. Rivers 
parted to let Vasudev pass 
through and soon he 
reached Yashoda’s house. 
He saw the mother and 
child sleeping.’ Quietly he 
exchanged the two babies 
and hurried back. As soon 
as he came back, the 
doors closed and every¬ 
thing was normal again. 

In the morning, Kamsa 
came to kill the child, but 
the girl flew away, for she 
was actually a goddess 
come down to protect the 
baby Krishna. 

Celebrating the birth of 
this baby, Krishna, the 
eighth incarnation of Lord 
Vishnu, is the festival of 



Janamashtami that is 
celebrated in August/ 
September every year. It 
is believed that Krishna 
was born in Mathura and 
even today there is one 
temple to mark the place 
of his birth. The entire 
town of Mathura goes out 
of its way to celebrate 
Krishna's birth and cel¬ 
ebrations reach a cre¬ 
scendo on the day of 
JanamavshUroi. at mid¬ 
night the exact time when 
the little lord was born. 

Elsewhere in India, 
also, people keep awake 
the whole night and keep 
singing and rejoicing till 
midnight. Many people 
fast the whole day and 
break it only after mid¬ 
night. In South India, two 
feet symbolising those of 
the newborn incarnation 
of Vishnu are drawn from 
the entry to the inner 
parts. It is said that the 
God visits eveiy house at 
this time. Lots of sweets 
are made and images of 
Krishna are decorated in 
some parts of the country. 

In Maharashtra, espe¬ 
cially Bombay, cries of 
Govinda acUa re rent the 
air as hordes of boys go 
round breaking the matkis 
filled with buttermilk, 
fruit, flowers and money 
strung up in the streets by 
residents, in mock 
imitation , to recall the 
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naughty pranks of 
Krishna and his cowherd 
friends. 

Celebrating 

Janamashtami is fun. for 
Krishna was one God who 
was naughty or naughtier 
than most children! It is 
said that he used to love 
butter and would steal it, 
that is stealthily eat it 
from the kitchen! He used 
to tease little girls as he 
grew up and did so in 
many ways. Once he 
asked one little girl to 
open her mouth. “I will 
give you a nice sweet,” he 
promised and the poor girl 
opened her mouth. Guess 
what he put inside? A 
huge ant! Then he gave 
another girl a juicy fruit 
and just as she was 
eagerly going to bite into 
it, he is said to have 
tossed it back into his 
hands and laughed and 
aughed 


Once when he had 
taken the cows grazing he 
started playing his flute 
and forgot all about them! 
The cows strayed off. 

Even the cowherds van¬ 
ished and it was time to 
come home! Krishna could 
not go back without them 
as everybody would ask 


him where their cows 
were, where the other 
cowherds were! So he 
quickly created images of 
them! And till the origi¬ 
nals came back, managed 
with the duplicates! 

★ 

Janamashtami falls on 
August 29, this year. 
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1. What did the football 
say to the football player? 

I get a kick out of 



2. Which fruit has a 
partner? 

Pears. 



3. What is it that dies 
when it drinks water? 

Fire. 
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4. What dance step does 
a cow do on the moon? 

The moo-oo-oon 



5. What do you call a 
missing pillow? 

A pillow case. 



6. Why do elephants 
need more space than blue 
whales while travelling? 

Because elephants 
always bring their 
trunks along. 


7. What happened to 
the race of the giraffes? 

They were a long 
way neck and neck. 



8. What was Androcles’ 
role in the Animals Tennis 
Court? 

He was the linesman 
(lion's man). 



9. Why is the centipede 
pretty hopeless at playing 
cricket? 


Because he is apt to 
be L.B.W. hundreds of 
times. 



10. Which animal is an 
unreliable and dangerous 
spy? 

The mole. 



11. Why is there never 
a ‘whole day*? 

Because the day 
breaks at dawn. 
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14. What makes a clock 
look bashful? 

It holds its hands in 
front of its face. 



12. When does a ship 
tell a falsehood? 

When it lies at the 
wharf. 
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13. When is a boy like a 
pair of twins? 

When he is beside 
himself with rage. 
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15. When is a gardener 
like an author? 

When he is working 
on a plot. 



16. What is worth 
double if you take a half 
away? 



17. Why are pick pock¬ 
ets charming people? 

Because they have 
taking ways. ^ 



18. When is a leg like a / 
bell rope? / / ' 

When it is pulled. / / V : 
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19. When is a school 
master like a one-eyed 
man? 

When he has a 
vacancy for a pupil. 



20. Why is it funny to 
see a man run a mile? 
Because he moves 
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TTiis time I imagine what will happen 
And practise conversation in front of 

the mirror 


i~)AVv /This time I try hard and wait \ ( 
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Until the prism of words breaks 
We enter our old world of echoing silence 
{ | Of glances and expressions 

! * Green tea spills here and there 

And I tell you where I bought it from 
The someplace, do you remember ? 

My mind wanders 

To the ghazal8, the coffee, the magazines 
My mind wanders 
To the differences 

' , How we became strangers and drifted 
K ' '( /V In funny directions 

; ~' Did you ever look back as I did f 

' - As I still do 

j V . N 1 ft™* myself promising to keep in touch 

,'V ^ Gur crossroads diverge again 

6 *' *{y 1 p; For some unreasonable reason 
r v^ , Trv j And I wave and smile 

' - A doping you and l will meet sometime in 
\ „ " ; * / \ \ daydreams again. s 
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Text: Ramlal Varma Photographs courtesy; Archaeological 

Survey of India 


E very inch of 

Delhi’s soil, to 
quote the words of 
the first Prime Minister of 
India, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, is studded with 
gems of histoiy. In other 
words, Delhi’s history or 
the story linking its past 
to the present, is vividly 
told by its numerous 
monuments and relics. 
Scattered over an area of 
about 50 square miles, 
these monuments and 
relics cover a period of 
about 2000 years. 

It was around 200 B.C. 
that the present national 
capital was given the 
name—Dilli—after the 
name of Raja Dilloo or 


Dhilu Qannaqj. The R^ja 
belonged to Gautam 
dynasty. His lieutenants 
conquered Delhi after 
defeating the rulers of the 
Visarva dynasty who had 
earlier usurped the throne 
of the Pandavas. 

Delhi’s history, thus 
takes us back to the 
remote past. About 3500 
years ago (some put it at 
even 5000 years) Maha¬ 
raja Yudhishtar of 
Mahabharat fame built 
his capital here, known as 
Indraprastha. And at or 
near about the site where 
now stands the Purana 
Qila stood, then, the 
Pandava Maharaja’s fort, 
known as Indrapat. 


As a capital city, Delhi 
might be said to have 
started on its chequered 
career under the name 
Indraprastha or the abode 
of Indra—the God of the 
Heavens—according to 
Hindu mythology. 

Few capital cities in the 
world can boast of a 
legendary past and his¬ 
tory as eventful and 
colourful as that of Delhi. 
The nearest parallel to 
Delhi is perhaps Rome, 
the capital of Italy, which 
used to be the seat of the 
ancient Roman Empire. 
Like Rome, Delhi enjoys 
the pride of being called 
an eternal city. But Delhi, 
perhaps more than Rome, 


so 
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has lived through the rise 
and fall of very many 
empires and emperors and 
kingdoms and kings. 

Delhi, however, has a 
unique distinction. It has 
drawn to its soil and seat 
of power, kings, emperors, 
warriors, invaders and 
conquerors belonging to 
three great religions of the 
world, Hindu, Islam and 
Christianity. And now— 
since the dawn of freedom 
on August 15, 1947— it 
has settled down as the 
citadel of the largest 
democracy of the world. 
Delhi has also the distinc> 
lion of having witnessed 
the reign of two women 
rulers: Razia Suitana of 
the slave dynasty during 
the Muslim period, and 
Indira Gandhi as the 
Prime Minister of the 
great Indian Republic. 

For, though Queen 
Victoria as monarch of the 
British Empire, did 
“reign” over India, she 
was more of a titular head 
than ‘ruler’. 

Delhi’s cosmopolitan 
population symbolises 
India’s rich composite 
culture from which our 
great democracy derives 
its secular character. 


Monuments and Relics of the 
Hindu period 


Nigambodh Ghat 

It is situated north east 
of the Red Fort, on the 
western bank of the 
Jamuna. Scripture 
Mirotantra says, Brahma 
revealed the Vedas at 
Nigambodh. Nigam 


means Vedas and Bodh— 
revelation. 

Now it is used as a 
cremation ground by the 
Hindus. 


Raj Ghat 


Situated south of the 
Red Fort on the western 



Purana Qila, South wall <ASl> 
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bank of the Jamuna, it 
was once regarded as the 
most sacred place of 
pilgrimage like Prayag 
(Allahabad). Now it has 
turned into a place of 
world pilgrimage due to 
the samadhi of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and other fore* 
most Indian leaders. 
Khandava Puri 

In olden days, 
Indraprastha was known 
as Khandava Van or 
Indra Van. Here the city 
of Khandava Puri was 
founded by the Chandra 
Vanshi Raja, Sudershan. 
Raja Dyaya of Kashi 
(Varanasi) invaded 
Khandava Puri, defeated 
Sudershan, but as ordered 
by Indra, the God of 
Heavens, he vacated the 
place as it was originally 
meant for the Rishis, 
Munis and Gandharvas. 
Indraprastha 

In the Mahabharata 
period, some 35 to 50 
centuries ago, Azjun set 
fire to the Van and 
Yudhishtar then founded 
the city of Indraprastha, 
the Capital of the 
Pandavas. 

Indraprastha, it is said, 
was situated at the site 
where now stands the 
Purana Qila. 

Nili Chhatri 

It is situated south of 
the Nigambodh Gate of 
the city wall near the 
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northern gate of Salem 
Garh and Bahadurshahi 
Gate, both closed now. 

It is said to have been 
built by Maharaja 
Yudhishtar after he had 
performed his yaahumedh 

i> • 

Viaya Puri 
Now it is known as 
Katra Neel (Chandni 
Chowk). According to a 
Firman of the Mughal 
Emperor ShaVyehan this 
place was regarded sacred 
as Kashi, and here knowl¬ 
edge was imparted. 

The old Vasheshwar 
Mandir still stands here 
as a relic of the spiritual 

S ast of this place. 

Surari 

Now a village, some five 
miles to the north east of 
Delhi city on the western 
bank of the Jamuna, in 
olden times, it was known 
as Var Murari, or Lord 
Krishna the bridegroom. 
According to Hindu my¬ 
thology, here Lord 
Krishna was married to 
Kalindi. As the story goes, 
in his childhood, Krishna 
made a dashing plunge 
into the Jamuna and 
wrested from the belly of 
the serpent (filaga) the 
ball of his playmates 
which, falling into the 
Jamuna was swallowed 
by it. The Naga was 
known as Kaliyan, hence 
the Jamuna came to be 


known as Kalindi. And 
allegorically Krishna is 
said to have been married 
to Kalindi. 

The Khandeshwar 
Mandir standing here is 
now believed to be the 
only existing link with the 
past. 

F*uraj Kund 

About twelve miles to 
the south of New Delhi in 
a rocky bowl, lies this 
tank or water- 
amphitheatre dating back, 
according to tradition and 
legend, to mid-eleventh 
century. It marks the site 
which is said to have been 
the capital of Raja 
Anangpal, a Rajput chief 
who flourished in the 11th 
century A.D. After 
Indraprastha, Suraj Kund 
(now in Haryana State) 
remains Delhi’s earliest 
link with its past glory. 
Iron Pillar and Lai 
Kot 

Also among the earliest 
monuments of the Hindu 
period, this rust-free and 
stainless iron pillar stands 
in the compound of 
Masjid-e-Quwwat-ul- 
Islam near the Qutab 
Minar. Anangpal II, the 
Tomar or Tanwar Rajput 
King, while building his 
fortress capital—Lai 
Kot—in Mehrauli area, is 
said to have secured this 
iron pillar of unknown 
date from Mathura and 
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had it erected in the 
courtyard of his temple. 

Later, this pillar along 
with other pillars of the 
temple are said to have 
been utilised for the 
ornamentation of the 
Masjid-e-Quwwat-ul- 
Islam. 

Jog Maya Ka 
Mandir 

It is situated in 
Mehrauli at some distance 
from the Qutab Minar. 
According to the Hindu 
scripture—Bhagvad— 
Jogmaya the female child 
of Nand and Yashoda was 
exchanged with Krishna, 
the male child of Vasudev 


and Devaki to save him 
from being killed by 
Kansa—the tyrant king of 
Mathura, and maternal 
uncle of Krishna. Kansa 
killed the female child of 
Nand—Jogmaya—taking 
her for Krishna. 

Krishna was thus saved 
and he later killed Kansa 
and redeemed the people 
from tyranny. Jogmaya, 
therefore, became an 
object of worship. 

Kalkaji Ka Mandir 

It is situated on what 
was a hill top, near Nehru 
Place on Mathura Road. 
The oldest part of this 
temple of Goddess Kali or 


Durga is said to have been^ 
built in 1768. The original 
temple, however, which 
exists no more, is believed 
to have been built some 
five thousand years ago 
during the period of the 
Pandavas. According to 
Hindu mythology, Kali, 
was created by Parvati— 
wife of Lord Shiva—in 
order to redeem the pious 
ones engaged in spiritual 
pursuits from harassment 
at the hands of the de- 
mons—the evil-doers. Kali 
or Durga, with her super¬ 
natural power is said to 
have sucked to a drop the 
blood of all the demons 
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who frequented this place. 

Purana Qila 

Situated some two 
miles south east of old 
Delhi, this fort is regarded 
by many as a relic of the 
period of the Pandavas. 
But according to several 
historians, the fort was 
built during the Muslim 
period. 

Rai Pithora 

The fort of Rai Pithora, 
built by the last Hindu 
ruler Prithvi Raj 
Chauhan—also known as 
Rai Pithora—extended 
from Lai Kot within a 
circumference of about 
five miles. No monument 
of this period now stands 
in proper shape and form. 
The ruins spread over 
miles in the hilly areas of 
Mehrauli are the only 
relics of Rai Pithora, 
marking the end of the 
Hindu period and the 
beginning of Muslim rule 
in India. 



Qutab Minor 


Various Delhis of the 
Muslim Period 

Rai Pithora 


Muslim rule in India 
started in 1211 with 
Qutb-ud-din Aibek of the 
slave dynasty of Turkish 
origin as the first Sultan. 
He was a trusted lieuten¬ 
ant of Mohammad 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 
whose final victory over 
Maharana Prithvi Raj 
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Chauhan, the last of the 
Rajput chiefs, marked the 
end of Hindu supremacy. 

Qutb ud-din, like many 
other Muslim Sultans who 
followed him, was a great 
builder. In fact Qutab 
Minar, the tourists’ pride 
in Delhi, owes its origin to 
him. But he did not build 
any new capital. He chose 
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to rule from Rai Pithora— 
the fortress capital of 
Prithvi Raj in Mehrauli 
area. Eight successive 
Sultans, after him, did 
likewise. Of course, they 
made structural additions 
and alterations to suit 
their requirements. Rai 
Pithora, now in utter 
ruins, originally built by 
Rajputs, might thus be 
called the first Delhi of 
the Muslim period. 

Turn to page 39 
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From page 34 

Kilokhari 

Kaiqabad, grandson of 
Ghayas-ud-din liaiban 
and tenth Sultan of the 
slave dynasty, was the 
first Muslim ruler to build 
(in 128b) a new capital-- 
Kilokhari. 

Joying adjacent to 
Humayun's tomb, 
Kilokhari in modern Indin 
was till recently only a 
suburban part of Delhi 

Siri 

From its very inception, 
the Muslim empire in 
India, founded by the 
invade*'s and conquerors 
of Turkish race, was 
threatened by doph'da- 


tions of th»- Mughals or 
Mongols who came in 
waves fro." Mongolia and 
also Tunc: tan. As a 
measure of safety, there¬ 
fore, Sultan AJa-ud-din, 
founder of f; hilji dynasty 
(again of Turkish origin) 
in 1203 built a new eapi- 
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with no trace of the Qasr- 
e-hazar sutoon (palace of 
a thousand pillars) which 
once stood there as a 
testimony to Ala-ud-din’s 
love for architecture. 

Tughlaqabad 

Tughlaqs, a mixture of 
Turkish and Indian blood, 
were great builders, 
Ghayus-du-din Tughlaq, 
the founder of the dy¬ 
nasty, built his new 
cap i ta 1 -Tughia qa bd—i n 
1321 -23. This fort city, 
lying in rums some seven 
kilometres east oi’Qutab 
Minor, was oven more 
massive and spacious 
than Shahjehmi’s famous 



Ghayas-ud-din’s Tomb -as/ 
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Red Fort, which came up 
over three centuries later. 

Tughlaqabad marked 
the fourth Delhi of the 
Muslim period. Scattered 
over an area of many 
square miles, the ruins of 
the fort palace and city 
are a great attraction for 
the tourists and pic¬ 
nickers. 

Adiiabad uini 
Jahunpanah 

Mohammad-bi n- 
Tughlaq, (son and succes¬ 
sor of Ghayas-ud-din) also 
known as Adil Shah, 
founded in 1326 a new 
capital—Adilabad—just 
adjoining Tughlaqabad. 


A year later, he ex¬ 
tended his capital to 
encompass Rai Pithora 
and Siri, got a wall 
erected round the greater 
city and named it 
Jahanpanah. These two 
capitals marked the fifth 
and sixth Delhis of the 
Muslim period. 
Ferozabad 

Ferozeshah Tughlaq, 
nephew and successor of 
Mohammad Adil Shah, in 
1354, built his own capi¬ 
tal—Ferozabad—the 
seventh Delhi of the 
Muslim period. 

Ferozeshah Kotla— the 
fort and palace—now in a 


dilapidated condition, lies 
just a few furlongs south 
of the Delhi Gate of the 
city wail. The Ashok 
Pillar, installed by 
Ferozeshah inside the 
Kotla, stands in shape to 
add to the historic signifi¬ 
cance of the place. 

Ferozabad, extending 
from the Purana Qila to 
the Delhi Gate and be¬ 
yond, was ravaged by 
Timur the Lame, during 
his invasion in 1398. 
Khizrabiid 

Khizr Khan of the 
Sadaat. dynasty (of Arab 
origin) who ruled after the 
Tughlaqs, built in 1424 a 



Ferozeshah Kotla (ASD 
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Kotla Mubarakpur, Mubarakshah’s Tomb (asi) 
has some of the old relics 


new capital city— 
Khizrabad—the eighth 
Delhi of the Muslim 
period. Its site is believed 
to be between Humayun’s 
tomb and Okhla. 
Khizrabad is now a vil¬ 
lage. Beyond this there is 
no trace of the Sadaat 
capital. 

Mubarakabad 
Mubarakabad or Kotla 
Mubarakpur—the ninth 
Delhi of the Muslim 
period—was built in 1432 
by Mubarak Shah, son of 
Khizr Khan. Lying near 
the present Lodhi Colony, 
Kotla Mubarakpur still 


partly in shape. 

Din Pani n 

Having founded the 
Mughal dynasty after 
defeating Ibrahim Lodhi 
(Lodhis were Afghans or 
Pathans) at Panipat in 
1526, Babar (a Turk of 
Timur’s lineage) is said to 
have started building his 
capital—Din Panah—the 
tenth Delhi of the Muslim 
period. 

Babar, however, died in 
1530, succeeded by his 
son—Humayun—who it is 
said, completed the con¬ 
struction of Din Panah. 


Purana Qila, lying some 
six kms south of Delhi 
city, now mostly in ruins, 
is believed to have been a 
part of Din Panah. 

Sher Garh or Dilli 
Sher Shah! 

Sher Shah Suri (Suris, 
like Lodhis, were Afghans 
or Pathans) in 1541 built 
his own capital— 
Shergarh, also known as 
Dilli Sher Shahi—the 
eleventh Delhi of the 
Muslim period. It is 
believed to have extended 
from Din Panah towards 
north west covering some 
of the areas which now 
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Intricate designs of inner court, Red Fait 


form part of New Delhi. In 
fact the high and majestic 
Gate, standing south oast 
of Parana Qila on the 
Mathura Road, through 
which runs the way to 
New Delhi, is believed to 
have been the Gate of 
Dilli Sher Shahi. 

Salem Garh 

Salem Shah Suri, the 
son and successor of Sher 
Shah Suri, in 1546 shifted 
his capital to Salem Garh 
Fort, which he built in the 
bed of river Jamuna in 
order to make it as safe as 
possible from Mughal 
invasions which had 
become the order of the 
day. 
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Red Fort 


The Fort still stands 
with its outer form 
intact. In Jehanpir’s 
time, a bridge was built 
joining Salemgarh to the 
north east end of the 
Red Fort. 

Shahjehanabad 
Two of the Mughal 
rulers, Akbar, son and 
successor of Humayun, 
and Jehangir, son and 


successor of Akbar, had 
their capital at Agra— 
now known as the city of 
the world famous Taj. 

Shahjehan however, 
revived the glory of Delhi 
as the capital in 1638. He 
built with lavish ambition 
the great city of 
Shabjeha nabad—the 
thirteenth and last Delhi 
of the Muslim period. The 


Red Fort that housed the 
royal palaces and courts 
was completed in 1648. 

The present old Delhi, 
more precisely, the walled 
city, represents 
Shahjehanabad itself. It 
retains the outstanding 
features of its original 
image in a much larger 
measure than any other of 
the earlier Delhis. 
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Anvaya Ingle (15) 
Illustration! Leena Singh 

The house stood bate, 

Of people, emotions, 

And of life. 

It stood abandoned, 

By all, friends and foes. 

It was deserted, 
by life. 

Where had echoed laughter, 

Silence now spoke. 

Where had bred happiness, 

Sorrow now filled its vastness. 

Where the doors had once welcomed, 
And the windows once let in beauty, 
They now only forbid it. 

The garden, which had bred nature, 
Now had grown bitter in the memories. 
Gloomy and foreboding, 
it stood. 

It8 foundations strong, 
but its depth, hollow. 

The house stood bare, 

Of people, emotions, 

And of life. 








Story: Homagni Chaudhuri 


Illustrations: Sudakshlna Ghosh 


«rri HE necklace,” cried 
1 Shikha. ‘The neck* 
lace is missing.” 
Shikha’s husband, 

Abhi, was shaving in the 
bathroom. On the first 
shriek he cut his chin, on 
the second he came out 
and asked, "Do you mean 
grandmother’s.necklace?” 

Six months earlier 
when Shikha as the new 
bride joined the family, 
Mrs. Roy, Abhi’s mother, 
had placed a glittering 
necklace round her daugh¬ 
ter-in-law’s neck and said, 
"This belonged to my 
mother-in-law. She gave it 
to me when I first came 
in. It is now yours.” 


Later Shikha’s mother 
told her that this was a 
great honour and the 
necklace was to be very 
carefully looked after. 

The previous evening 
Abhi and Shikha had been 
tp a wedding. Shikha on 
her ms-in-law’s insistence 
was wearing the jewelled 
necklace. Returning late 
and with much, too much, 
food inside her Shikha 
kept the necklace on top of 
the dressing table. But in 
the morning when she 
looked for it, the necklace 
was not there. 

Mrs. Roy heard the 
commotion and came in. 
“Mangli or Sarala,” she 
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said. Mangli was the 
living-in all-purpose 
teenaged maid and Sarala 
was the daily who cleaned 
the utensils and the floor. 

“Sarala has not yet 
entered this room,” ob¬ 
jected Shikha. 

“Mangli has taken it,” 
decided Mrs. Roy. ‘That’s 
for sure. She is at the 
dangerous age, spends 
hours looking at herself in 
the dressing table 
mirrors.” 

“No, Ma,” argued 
Shikha. “Mangli is a good 
girl. She never takes 
anything.” 

“You don’t have my 
experience,” replied 
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Mr9. Roy firmly. “It’s a 
question of sudden temp¬ 
tation. I’ll talk to Mangli 
and get it out of her. Of 
course, we’ll not be able to 
keep her after this.” She 
then called out to her 
husband. 

Mr. Roy, who was ready 
to leave for office, was not 
pleased at this interrup¬ 
tion. He listened impa¬ 
tiently. “No,” he said. “You 
are not to threaten Mangli 
with the police. I’ll not 
have my people tortured. 
You ladies are totally 
careless. I can understand 
that Shikha was tired.” 

He then looked at his wife 
and continued, “But you 
could have checked and 
locked up the necklace.” 

“I look after Mangli like 
a daughter,” replied 
Mrs. Roy angrily. “I send 
her to school. Now she 
does this horrible thing 
and you are on her side.” 

“Rubbish,” said Mr. 

Roy. “Search thoroughly. 
When you find out the 
places where it has not 
been kept, you will find 
the necklace.” And with¬ 
out waiting for a reply, 
Mr. Roy left for his office. 

A thorough and careful 
search yielded nothing. 
Shikha knew that the 
police would not be called 
in. Mr. Roy was the presi¬ 
dent of the staff associa¬ 
tion in his office and 







always took up for the 
weaker party, more so in 
his own house. Shikha 
stood to gain from Mr. 
Roy’s policy, but some¬ 
thing needed to be done 
about the necklace. She 
was the guilty party, not 
having locked up the 
necklace. 

Shikha remembered her 
brother, Tubai, talking 
about his school friend, 
Pintu, who sometimes 
worked as an assistant in 
a detective agency. Pintu’s 
aunt, Anjana, a retired 
Police Inspector, worked 
as a private investigator 
and had solved many 


cases. Shikha, seeing a 
glimmer of hope, tele¬ 
phoned Tubai. 

An hour later Tubai 
rang back, “Anjana mashi 
and Pintu are on their 
way. Make sure there are 
enough snacks. Detectives 
need lots of energy. Pintu 
in any case keeps eating.” 

When Anjana and 
Pintu arrived, Mrs. Roy 
was surprised by their 
slim figures. She had been 
warned of their large 
appetites. Not that it 
worried her, she enjoyed 
feeding guests but these 
two looked as if they were 
on a diet. Later Shikha 


had explained that alert 
people have a high meta¬ 
bolic rate and need more 
energy, even in sleep they 
consume more calories. 

“You are too young to 
be a retired Police Inspec¬ 
tor,” said Mrs. Roy. 
Anjana, accustomed to 
this comment, explained 
that she had retired a 
year ago after only fifteen 
years of service and had 
then started the AD 
Investigative Agency. She 
did not mention that 
rarely did one reach the 
rank of Inspector in so few 
years. 

Aryana and Pintu were 















asked to tuck in. Patties 
and pastries were washed 
down with repeated 
helpings of ice-cream 
soda. One full brick of 
chocolate ice-cream and a 
one litre bottle of cola 
were consumed. Mrs. Roy 
watched in admiration as 
the last lick of ice-cream 
disappeared. 

‘Tell me about the 
theft,” said Anjana. 

‘It is simple enough,” 
replied Mrs. Roy, “but my 
husband will not call the 
police. Now that you are 
here, you will recover the 
necklace. Just give the 
third degree to Mangli 

Anjana explained 
patiently that she could 
not possibly give the third 
degree to anyone. Neither 
could the police. The 
accused have their rights. 
And the soft approach was 
actually more effective. 

“We have to be system¬ 
atic,” continued Anjana. T 
have to know what ex¬ 
actly is missing, all the 
little details. I will talk 
separately to everyone. I 
will start with Shikha.” 

Anjana,together with 
Pintu moved to Shikha’s 
room, ‘the scene Of the 
crime’. Mrs. Roy had 
followed but was gently 
told that effective ques¬ 
tioning could only be done 
in privacy. “Describe the 
necklace,” Shikha was 


told by Aryans. 

Tt is a marvel of work¬ 
manship, studded with 
diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds," replied Shikha. 
Tt belonged to Abhi’s 
grandmother. It is of 22 
carat gold, yet none of the 
stones ever dropped off. It 
was made in Dhaka by 
master craftsmen. If you 
want something similiar, 
it will have to be of 14 
carat gold, any thing 
purer will be too soft for 
the average jeweller ” 

“Yesterday,” continued 
Shikha, “we went to a 
wedding as part of the 
groom’s party. Sandow, 
the groom, is Abhi’s friend 
from nursery school. We 
had to stay till past mid¬ 
night. The priest enjoyed 
himself and muttered 
mantra after mantra. 

“When we returned, I 
was too tired and I kept 
the necklace on the dress¬ 
ing table. I would have 
locked it up first thing in 
the morning. But as soon 
as Abhi got up he started 
making a fuss, shouting 
for a really, really white 
shirt. And then when I 
looked for the necklace, it 
was not there. It is not 
only the moiaey value, 
though that is also impor¬ 
tant. This necklace is a 
f amily heirloom and has 
fto many memories locked 
jin side it.” 


“Did anyone enter the 
room before you missed 
the necklace?” asked 
Anjana. 

‘Yes, Mangli came in 
with the tea but I don’t 
think she went near the 
dressing table. A little 
later, Abhi’s sister, Ruma, 
came in to borrow a T- 
shirt. No one else till I 
started shouting.” 

“Let me talk to Mangli,” 
said Anjana. “Send her 
in” 

When Mangli came in, 
she was asked, “How old 
are you?” 

‘Thirteen.” 

“Did you see the neck¬ 
lace this morning?” was 
the next question. 

“No,” replied Mangli 
and burst into tears. T 
have been working here 
for five years and I have 
never taken anything 
without asking. Why does 
everyone suspect me?” 

“Not only you but 
everyone is under suspi¬ 
cion,” said Anjana in a 
firm tone. “I have to check 
everything. Did you see 
the necklace yesterday?” 

“Yes,” replied Mangli. 
“Ma showed it.to me.” 

Aiyana understood that 
‘Ma’ meant Mrs. Roy. 
Working out the relation¬ 
ships Aiyana said, T2o 
back to your work but 
first send in your 
gumadi.” 
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Ruma was nineteen and 
a student of geology. She 
had come in for a T-shirt 
to wear at the meeting of 
her trekking club. No, she 
had not seen the necklace 
that morning. When 
asked about the previous 
day, Ruma said, “With 
Mother being so proud of 
it I did see it, though I 
keep telling her that these 
show-off things are best 
kept hidden away in the 
locker.” 

“Who do you think 
could have taken it?” 
asked Anjana. 

“Dada, I think,” replied 
Ruma. “He is the absent- 
minded physicist. Maybe 
he thought the necklace 


was small change and 
picked it up for his mini¬ 
bus fare to Science 
College” 

“All right,” laughed 
Anjana. “Send in your 
Dada if he is still in.” 

Abhi had stayed back; 
there was no class to be 
taken at the University in 
the morning. As Abhi 
came in, Anjana looked 
directly at him and asked, 
“Are you two in the habit 
of keeping valuable 
jewellery lying around?” 

“No, no,” replied Abhi. 
“But yesterday, Shikha 
was very tired. I did think 
of putting the necklace in 
her trinket box, at least to 
keep it out of sight.” 


“What stopped you?” 

‘The clasp of the 
jewelleiy box was loose. I 
took out a small screw¬ 
driver and tightened the 
screws. But after that I 
forgot the necklace.” 

At this, Pintu began to 
fidget. He wanted to know 
where the screwdriver 
was kept. Told about the 
tool box, Pintu wanted to 
see that. 

Abhi dived under the 
bed and pulled out a small 
black steel trunk. As he 
opened the box, there was 
a dazzle of bright light. 

The necklace, sparkling 
brilliantly, lay in one 
corner of the box. 






‘Shades’ have Meaning 

Complied by Deepak Halan 

Colour (according to Chambers'English Dictionary) means—a sensation of light 
induced in the eye by electromagnetic waves of a certain frequency. But in the English 
vocabulary words associated with different colours give rise to beautiful phrases that 
in turn imply very fine shades of information. Here are some of them. 


YELLOW 

Yellow Card - an official 
warning to a football 
player given as a yellow 
card. 

* 

Yellow flag - a flag of 
yellow colour displayed by 
a vessel in quarantine 
(isolation to prevent 
spread of disease). 

★ 

Yellow line - yellow line 
in a road indicating park¬ 
ing and driving area 
restrictions. 

★ 

Yellow press - newspa¬ 
per abounding in exagger¬ 
ated sensational articles. 

A 

Yellow pages - a tele¬ 
phone directory listing 
subscribers alphabetically 
according to the trades. 

A 

Yellow period • the 
danger that the yellow 
races may crush the white 
and overrun the world. 

Yellow ribbon - a sym¬ 


bol of welcome for those 
returning home after 
having undergone danger. 

A 

Yellow belly - a coward 
(slang) 

A 

Yellow streak - a ten¬ 
dency to dastardly 
behaviour. 

RED 

Red alert - a state of 
readiness for imminent 
crisis. 

A 

Red cock - an incendi¬ 
ary fire. 

A 

Red carpet - special 
treatment to a very impor¬ 
tant person. 

★ 

Red flag - a flag used as 
a signal of danger. 

A 

Red handed - in the 
veiy act of wrong doing. 

★ 

Red herring - irrelevant 
diversion. 

★ 
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Red light - danger 
signal. 

A 

Red rag - cause of 
irritation, anger. 

★ 

Red shirt - a revolution¬ 
ary or anarchist. 

A 

Red tape - rigid formal¬ 
ity or intricate official 
routine. 

BLUE 

Blue blood - aristocratic 
blood. 

★ 

Blue book - report of 
other paper printed by the 
parliament. 

★ 

Blue chip - term applied 
to industry’s most reliable 
shares. 

A 

Blue collar - relating to 
manual work. 

★ 

Blue moon - very long, 
but quite indeterminate 
time. 

★ 
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Blue murder * extreme 
activity or commotion; 
shout loudly in pain. 

★ 

Blue nose - a puritani¬ 
cal person. 

a- 

Blue print - a photo¬ 
graphic print. 

it 

Blue skies - having no 
immediate practical 
application. 

k 

Blue stocking • a 
learned lady. 

* 

Blue-eyed boy - a 
favourite who can do no 


wrong. 

k 

Blue sky laws - laws to 
prevent trend in the sale 
of stocks. 

k 

True blue - a person 
answeringly faithful. 

k 

GREEN 

Green card - motorist 
international insurance 
document. 

Green-eyed - jealous. 

ft 

Greenery-yallety - 

aasftiafio 


Greenhorn - raw, inex¬ 
perienced youth. 

k 

Greenhouse - glass¬ 
house for plants. 

★ 

Greenkeeper - caretaker 
of a golf course. 

★ 

Green light - permission 
to go ahead. 

k 

Green paper - state¬ 
ment of proposed govern¬ 
ment policy. 

k 

Green-room - retiring 
room of actors in a 
theatre. 



TWIN ADVANTAGES 


from the wide range of 


RECURRING DEPOSIT SCHEME 

• Deposit a fixed amount m multiples of 
Pi 5/- every month for a pre-determined 
penod 

• Your deposit will earn a compound 
interest (5> iQ&p.a 


VARIABLE DEPOSIT SCHEME 

• Deposit any amount of money in 
multiples ot Rs 50/- every month- the 
amount it variable as it tuns you 

e Your deposits will earn a maximum of 
10% interest p i. depending on the 
period ot deposit. 


PENSION OIPOSIT SCHEME 

• Save any amount m multiples ot Rs. 25/- 
every month for 84 months. 

e Fro. r the 86th month onward, gel a pre¬ 
determined monthly pension lor the rest 
of your tile—your deposit and the 
accrued interest remaining intact 

HIGH GAIN FIXED DEPOSIT SCHEME 

e Open an account with a minimum of 
Rs 1000/- for a period of 2-10 years. 
Further deposits may be made in 
multiples of Rt.100/-. 

e Earn higher interest and take a 
half-yearly/yearly interest warrant in 
advance. 


SAVING SCHEMES 



United Bank of India 

United Effort For A Better Tomorrow 


CHECKERED 
SANDWICH 
Brown bread slices 
White bread slices 
Butter lOOgras 
Cheese 150gms 
Mustard powder - Pinch 
Pepper powder - Pinch 
Method 

1. Grate cheese and mix 
with butter, mustard 
powder and pepper pow¬ 
der well. 

2. Spread the cheese 
mixture liberally on a 
white slice of bread. 

3. Put a slice of brown 
bread on top of it and 
press. 

4. Spread cheese mix¬ 
ture liberally on the 
brown slice and put a slice 
of white bread and press. 
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5. Spread the cheese 
mixture liberally on the 
white slice and lay a 
brown slice of bread and 
press. 

6. You started with a 
white slice and ended with 
a brown slice. Press hard 
but please don't squash 
them. Cover with plastic 
sheet or a wet napkin and 
chill. It is easy to cut 
when cold. 

7. Take sandwich out of 
the refrigerator and slice 
into four lengthwise. 

8. Lay one slice flat on a 
plate and spread the 
cheese mixture liberally 
and put another slice on 
top of it, but see to it that 
if the first slice starts with 
brown then the second 
slice should start with 
white. Press. 

9. Spread the cheese 
mixture liberally on this 
slice and put another 
slice. Press—Do the same 
with the last slice—Press, 
cover with plastic sheet or 
wet napkin. Chill. 

10. Take out from the 
refrigerator and slice— 
these slices will look like a 
chess board. 



CHOCOLATE LADDOO 
Milkmaid -1 tin 
Marie biscuits — 250 gm 
Cocoa — 4tbs 
Vanilla Essence — 2/3 
drops 

Walnut — 1/2 cup/1 cup 
(as you like) 

Powdered sugar — a little 
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1. Crush Marie biscuits 
and walnuts coarsely. 

2. Mix cocoa, vanilla 
and Milkmaid well. 

3. Add crushed biscuits 
and walnuts and mix well. 

4. Make small laddoos 
and roll in powdered 
sugar. 
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Shantanu Sinha (13) 


|\^1 J #0 hotne, scribble some words on a piece of 

<5*/^ paper, 

I Does not make sense—I don't care. 

After all the audience is a bunch of fools, 
A/trf as long as they pay the fare, and I get my 

share, 

^ I think it's fair. 

. This is modern music. 


I walk up to the screaming stage, 

Stand before an audience of every age. 

I bang my head—my hair is long, touches the 

ground. 

Then 1 begin to jump up and down. 


This is modern music. 

My head bleeds, I keep on screaming. 

High on —, like I am dreaming. 

I run around the stage, here and there. 

As for making sense — well, who cares? 

This is modern music. 

Banging, shouting, jumping till 1 faint, 

I have heard it said before by a wise saint — 
“The new era is just beginning. 

Soon music will be replaced by a disgusting 
\ feeling 
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BASED ON A CBT BOOK 
OF THE SAME NAME 
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Tl«g! 


I THIUK WE HAVE PUT l>| 
MORE THAW ENOUGH 
FOR A PICNIC LUNC+L 
OH THE BEACH 
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CAkj yOU THINK OF ANYTHING ELSE^GOWRl P j ] 

ITlOW DONT COME HOME AT LUNCH TIME 
1 SAyiN6 THAT you ARE HUNGRy. lVl 
Busy TODAY. yOUR GRANDFATHER HAS 
INVVTED SOME QUESTS FOR LUNCH- 


TOO, 
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AT Tff£ BEACH 




LETS LEAVE ALL OUR THING# 
■HERE AND GO AND GIVE THATHA 
AMMACHIS MESSAGE. 
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THOSE MEN MUST EE THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
W-HO VE COME FROM MADRAS. 


YES, BUT WHAT’S 
HE DOING HERE ? 


m£S> 


WHO? 


'i 


v 




THAT MAN SHETTy OR 
SOMETHING. REMEMBER 
WE SAW HIM IN MURU- 
GjESHA’S HOTEL. 


AH,CHILDREN,COME AND BE 
INTRODUCED TO THESE 
GENTLEMEN. 
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THIS IS D«t.RAO... 


...AND THIS 
D* ME NON. 


r N 


ss 


LAUREL ANDHAR 




SHH! 




















THESE GENTLEMEN ARE IN CHARGE OF THE 
TEMPLE RENOVATION. ITS REPAIR NEEDS 
SKILL AS IT’S VERy OLD. 




L'i 


IT WILL BE READy FOR OPENING 
IN A WEEK -1--- 
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COULD you GIVE ME 
SOME DETAILS OF THE „ 
HISTORY OF THIS TEMPLE? 


CERTAINLY* 



:) 
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AND THE EMERAL 
LINGAM ? 


» . •- 
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V 



IT WAS HERE TILL 
FIFTEEN YEARS AQO. 
IT WAS A BEAUTIFUL 
STATUE.IT3 ESTIMA¬ 
TED VALUE THEN 
WAS ABOUT FOURTEEN 
LAKH RUPEES. 


I 



^ §kJt> ^ 

iJ 





IE ^ ^ 


? 


6-i* 


JAyA, COME AND SEE 







































Part V 

Story! Salbat Chakravarty IUuatratlonai Viky Arya 


Shankar Chowdhury has hired ace detective Professor Nagen Pakrasi and his 
assistant, Jojo, to investigate into the curious behaviour of his beloved Uncle, Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury. Jojo , probing into the background of Hari Shankar's cousin and 
companion, Rameswar Das, reaches his home in Rajpore. There he meets Rameswar’s 
wife who tells Jojo about how her husband and Hari Shankar met and became friends. 

B EPIN brought the Bepin had been serving College together. I went to 
tea and two plates Private Eye since it was his studio to collect some 

of samosas. Nagen opened seven years back. information about the 

looked at the big hot Nagen paid him a fat Puja Chowdhury family, spe- 

samosas with glee. bonus and visited the old cially Shankar 

“Ah, that's fine," he said man’s house at Howrah Chowdhury.” 

rubbing his hands, his whenever he fell sick. Jojo cut a samosa into 

eyes shining. “That’s why While helping himself four pieces and put one in 

I admire Bepin so much. to the jumbo samosas with his mouth. “Did you get 

He always keeps changing tomato sauce, Nagen said any?” he asked, 

the menu. Yesterday it with a smile, “Oh, today Pakrasi shook his head, 

was omelette, today at lunch I had the oppor- “Not much. The family 

samosas and tomorrow,” tunity of tasting a fine had prospered during 

he looked at Bepin’s face Kathi Kalrnb." Sarada Shankar’s time, 

with the same glint in his “Where, Sir?” Shankar’s great grandfa- 

eyes, “tomorrow it may be “At Delux Studio. The ther. Before that the 

chow-mein, eh, Bepin?” owner, S^jal Sengupta, is Chowdhurys were an 

The elderly man smiled a collegemate of Shankar ordinary middle class 

and served the refresh- Chowdhury. Both studied family. But one thing I 

ments to Nagen and Jojo. B.A. at Scottish Church came to know about 
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Shankar which I think is 
worth pondering over.” 

Nagen finished his first 
samosa and attacked the 
second one. “Shankar 
Chowdhury is a very 
ambitious young man. He 
had told his friend that he 
wants to start an electron¬ 
ics factory manufacturing 
TV sets. He is not happy 
jointly owning this music 
shop with his uncle. He 
wants to own a big factory 
all by himself.” 

“Someday he may do 
that,” muttered Jojo. “He 
is bright and so full of 
hope and...” 

“..And so well-be¬ 
haved,” before Jojo could 
complete his sentence 
Nagen added. He remem¬ 
bered the way Shankar 
Chowdhury had treated 



him at Music Memoirs 
when he visited it as an 
Arab Sheikh the previous 
day.”I got this informa¬ 
tion,“Nagen Pakrasi was 
now pouring the tea in to 
a cup, “and I just won¬ 
dered whether Shankar 
was desperate to get rid of 
his uncle. The uncle who 
did nothing but earned a 
fat amount each month 
from the shop’s sale 
proceeds.” 

Jojo kept quiet. He tried 
to visualise Shankar’s 
face. So handsome and 
gentle. Could such a 
person hatch such a nasty 
plot? 

“Besides that, I got this 
valuable information,” 
Nagen took an envelope 
from his pocket and kept 
it in front of Jojo. 



Jojo opened the enve¬ 
lope. There was a photo¬ 
graph of Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury inside. A 
much younger Hari 
Shankar. Jojo looked at 
the photograph very 
carefully. 

“I could not sell any 
insurance policy,” Profes¬ 
sor Pakrasi laughed while 
sipping the tea. “Sajal 
Sengupta told me that he 
had recently air-condi¬ 
tioned his studio, spend¬ 
ing a fortune on it and is, 
therefore, not in a position 
to make any fresh com¬ 
mitments. But he would 
write to me soon. Then 
while going through his 
album, I got this photo¬ 
graph.” 

Jojo was studying the 
photograph with rapt 
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attention. The professor 
told him it had been taken 
seven years back when 
Hari Shankar had visited 
Sengupta’s studio—on its 
opening day. “Inciden¬ 
tally, Delux Studio and 
Private Eye were founded 
in the same year,” Nagen 
Pakrasi said with a laugh. 

Hari Shankar’s photo¬ 
graph, taken seven years 
ago, had a close resem¬ 
blance to him today. The 
mole on the right cheek, 
the broad forehead and a 
sharp nose. Only the hair 
had turned a little grey 
now and the eyes were 
covered with dark glasses, 
otherwise Dr.Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury, the 
well-known 
archaeologistwho had 
such a profound interest 
in the country’s past, had 
not changed much. 

“One thought has been 
nagging me, Sir.” Jojo put 
the photograph inside the 
envelope and said, “We 
have the photograph of 
Hari Shankar babu and 
have also seen him in 
flesh and blood but what 
about Rameswar Das?” 

“I have also thought of 
him,” Nagen said. “I 
wonder if an accident took 
place near the Sahyadri 
hills and Rameswar has 
been a victim.” 

Jojo was about to open 
the green diaiy to have a 


fresh look at the facts 
n regarding Rameswar Das 
and the additions he had 
l made following his visit to 
i Raj pore. But the moment 

he heard the word ’acci¬ 
dent 1 he closed it. The 
1 word seemed to him to be 
veiy important, as if a 
1 . pebble had been thrown 
into a calm tank and had 
created ripples. 

“May be Hari Shankar 
is tense about it,” Nagen 
Pakrasi remarked empty¬ 
ing the cup with the last 
• sip. “I wonder whether the 
accident was fatal.” 

Upon hearing the word 
», ’accident' this time Jojo 
was really excited. He was 
) about to get up from his 
chair and leave the room. 
He thought he had a 
definite clue which, in 
1 Nagen's words, was a ray 
of light amidst darkness, 
i Yes, light there was and 
t may be it was leading him 
s in some direction. 

At that moment the 
telephone rang and Nagen 
Pakrasi quickly lifted the 
receiver and said, “Hello, 
Private Eye... Your call.” 
He gave the receiver to 
Jojo. 

“Yes, Jojo here,” he 
k said. It was Shankar 
Chowdhury. Excited and 
elated. His voice was 
clear, the words crisp and 
direct. He was very brief. 
Shankar Chowdhury had 
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finally succeeded in doing 
the difficult job Jojo had 
asked him to do a couple 
of days ago. 

Jojo listened and then 
said, “Thank you.” Then 
he replaced the receiver 
and told Nagen Pakrasi, 
“Sir, I want to see Dr. 
Saha just now. I hope I 
will get him in his quar¬ 
ters. It’s important.” 

He rushed out like a 
bullet fired from a gun. 
Nagen Pakrasi was aston¬ 
ished but did not ask any 
questions. He lit a cheroot 
and looked at the door left 
ajar by Jojo and thought 
that the young fellow was 
going to make it big one 
day. He was so swift. So 
devoted to his job. And he 
never gave up hope. All 
these go into making a big 
detective. 

“However clever a 
detective may be, when he 
proceeds to solve a case he 
depends upon some clues, 
some guesses. He does not 
know who has murdered 
the sick woman in her 
flat, who has burgled the 
jeweller’s shop or kid¬ 
napped the cloth 
merchant’s only son. He 
has a few vague impres¬ 
sions, he adds the state¬ 
ments made by various 
persons connected with 
the case and develops 
them into a full picture.” 

These words of Profes- 
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soi* Nagen PakraSi alivays 
rang in Jojo’s ears 'When- 1 ' 
ever he handled b'CaSe. 

‘He feltcertain that his ;! 1 
trientor hadeorrectly' ! 
analysed the wAy a detec¬ 
tive should 1 proceed.He' 1 » 
must ■Make guesses from 
the hOSt of facts And : ■ 5 

evidences be'fote 1 hito and ! 
then make Ah ad Varies.' 
No doubt sortie element of 
luck'wAS arsd involved in 
finally making him the * 
winher ofthe ! rate;' ! • 
Whatever hashed‘Mie 
iate ! December day ot 1 ' 1 r 
night In the ; qUietriteSs‘OF ’ : 
the SfahyddH’ nioUHtaiViS^ 
thatiS’ir Something t^ally 


» 1 ' 

did happeri—wAs known 

only to HAri Shankar, 
RamesWar DaS And the 
grbup of CoOlies'wotking 
thene. Anybody Who 
wanted the key'to this 
mystefy mtrsfctnake ohe of 
them open his mouth.: 

<f Cbn you firidari occa- 
sion fbr which'you can ask 
youi- Uncle to be present 1 
at a'patty At ydtir place? 8 
Jojo asked Shankar 
ChoWdhuty softly. He 
seldortiSpoke loudly and' 
tWstim» ! he Was even ’ ' 

more polite. H ! \Vfeiiit this ! 
get^togethef fb'ra‘final bid 
to 1 firtd oiit thbtrdt^.’' ‘" :i * 

1 ^re'yoO’^yehWill 1 • 


be able to do it?” asked 
Shahkar Chowdhury. He 
was still not Sure how a * 
boy of Jojo’s age could 
solve tHe mystety when 
the mature intelligence of 
people like hitti and Pro- ! 
fesSor PakraSi OOuld not 
make any headway/ 

“I think I can”, Jqjo 
affirihed. *1’Cab visualise 
what happetied Uhdfer the 
daf k shadows of the 
Sahyadri mountains.” He : 
smiled; ^ havebite of' V A 
vagub ideas AndTarti Sure 
I can ’66nvent’them into 5 a ; 
completepictdVe” ' ; 

: *Y0ii are AVi aft is C 1 ’ 
Shatikar ehowdhiiry 1 * 
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parted hi,m. on the back- “I 
. ren^mberthesketches in 
ybur diary. Kfo ordinary 
person cap draw as wall 
as that. That’s an abided 
advantage for one who 
wants to solve a mystery.” 

Jojo felt shy. Overcom¬ 
ing it with some effort he 
said, “By , the way pan you 
give me tiie letters your, 
uncle wrote fromNasik? I 
want, to haye a look at , 
them.” . 

“Yes, of course/’ 
Shankar went, upto the 
wooden almirah at the 
other end of the room, 
opened a drawer and 
brought out a bunch of 
letters tied with a blue 
ribbon and gave it to Jojo. 

“He wrote only four 
letters to me this time,” 
said Shankar Chowdhury, 
“fewer than he usually 
does in comparison to his 
nearly two month stay.” 

Jojo pored over the 
letters. All were written 
on a letterhead macle of 
quality paper which said 
on top. 

Dr. Hati Si 
Chowdhiiry M.A /j 
, Professor ■ 

■ University of, 

\ Asiatic* Sobie 
j Dr. Chowdhui 
Writing was meat, 

Words carefully cjr 
thi 



tan into.chree to 


and inforrnatiye. Hajri , 
Shankar wfpte about the 
place, the climate and, . 
hotel where he, w;as put-. 
ting up. The. letters ajso 
described the work he had 
undertaken.The place, he 
wrote, was dangerous. 
There!were thick bushes, 

/ . V - 1 * 

around it. Hari Shankar’s 
men, had started digging 
three spots together. They 
had to complete work 
before sunset as wild 
ammals and snakes , 
frequented the place.. But 
still he was enjoying his. 
work and was. hopeful 
that it would be carried 
opt according to .plan and 
no untoward incident 
would take place* >. 

But the fourth letter,, 
was unusually short. It 
only conveyed the date of 
his arrival. It did not. 
indicate why his stay was 
suddenjy cut short. He 
would take a taxi at 
Howrah and reach home. 
£W#phe 

getting what he wanted?” 
j;ed Jojo after reading 
fcters. 

„’Shankar 
irdhury shook hh- 
“But he did not, 
in^teeither 
bid there is a long 
veep the third and t" 
arth letter. The last 
ft he shortest of them all."It 
ried only the ne 
. to Qalc 

Kub 


.■jjj'lliw .--!?' 5 ■’)' :i n * ■< I 

do nqt,what twgfcpf 
events ^.responsible .for 

this• ,' , I ■ , ‘, ,J. , j r; " , < J 

... Joja iooked^t ^hOB^ 
Chowdhnty^^cei iThe.; b 
expression ofunhappiAess 
and shoekhad .returned to 
it. 

usual fo|r,him f! ffter*^v.' 
father’s death hp Insi^tpd 
that I.gp.to j. 

every time.toy^eiypjhim- 

He would, sit by.myif ida.jn 
the caraudLtplJi m fiflto 

adventures pf^mPrWi'M 
enjoyed,listeping ^.»i -;., 
them”, lti; 

J°j° remembered Pror. 

fessor Pakrasi’s word$.. 
Shankar Chowdhuiy was 

putting up op act.'as^Sj 
suspected by his.bos^jt.: 
must be said, that,he 
a great actor, £i,e w4P r . .ic 
dered hpw.farhis.meh^r. 
was right. But he,would , 
examine all .possibilities. > 
Never,reject any idea;,,,,, 
while examining the case. 
Nagen Pakrasi advised, 
“Giveeve 

trial. That 1 is the best \tty 
tch the clever guy T 
Jojo repeated hi 
equest to $hanlrar 
t ury, “Cduld youj 
ion to ar- , 
t-together?« 

Ip, both qf us 
ivate Bye and.ajj 
relatives of 

lone 
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Shankar Chowdhury 
looked at the big wall 
calendar of an interna* 
tional airlines displayed 
on the opposite wall. “The 
day after tomorrow hap¬ 
pens to be the forty-first 
anniversary of Music 
Memoirs. When father 
was alive he used to 
arrange a get-together on 
this day at our house. 
Mother used to cook the 
food herself. At dinner 
would be present the 
senior staff of the shop 
and our close relatives.’* 
Shankar smiled. A touch 
of pathos marked the 
smile. 

"I still remember those 
happy occasions. Gay and 
lively evenings. The 
dining hall full of guests 
and the servants busy 
attending to them. After 
the death of my mother, 
father discontinued this 
and then he himself died 


within a year of her death 
and I never thought of 
reviving the dinner. Now, 
if you want, this is an 
opportunity to...” 

“Yes,” Jojo said eagerly, 
“I want you and your 
uncle to be together in an 
informal gathering. The 
rest I do not want to 
disclose now.” Jojo smiled, 
“I am just working on 
some guesses and any 
disclosure of facts at this 
stage may upset the whole 
plan. But make sure that 
your uncle is present at 
the dinner.” 

'That I will have to sort 
out with him,” immedi¬ 
ately a shadow fell over 
Shankar Chowdhury’s 
face. “We seldom meet 
now a days and I am not 
sure what his reaction is 
going to be to this.” 

“Somehow you must 
make him agree to this,” 
said Jojo softly. “As far as 


my job is concerned it is 
not going to take more 
than half an hour.” He got 
up. 

“O.K. I will tell him,” 
Shankar Chowdhury 
also rose. “I will tiy to 
make him come to the 
party.” 

“And don’t forget to 
invite the two of us from 
Private Eye,” Jojo said 
with a laugh as he made 
his way towards the door. 
“You know how much Sir 
loves to eat good food. 

Even a plate of pakoras is 
enough to make him the 
happiest man on earth,” 
he laughed again. 

Shankar Chowdhury 
also laughed. “Yes, I have 
noticed. Such an interest¬ 
ing person. He eats like a 
child. It is hard to tell that 
he is such a shrewd detec¬ 
tive. So simple yet so 
mysterious.” 

To be continued 



PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen* 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
bership-number. 


GIRLS 

6676 

Ritu Singhi (14) 

168/A Jor Bagh 
New Delhi 110003 
Stamps & coins, 
pen-friendship 
India 

6677 

Azra Jafri (16) 

C/o Mr. T.H.Jafri 
Aiya Nagar, 
Durg-491002 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Reading, pen-friendship 
Any country 

6678 

Lekshmi(12) 

D/o Mr. Gopalakrishnan 
Mavarthala House 


Kaqjirampara 
Thiruvananthapuram - 
696030 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, pen-friendship 
Any country 

6679 

Fatima Islahi(14) 

Sir Syed Nagar 4/1212 
Haq Nishan 
Aligarh - 202002 
U.P., India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6680 

Tanvi Rastogi (12) 

69 Uday Park 
New Delhi - 110049, India 
Writing, stamps 
Other than India 


CHILDREN'S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 


Member No . 

Name: Master / Mies. 

Address: . 


(To be filled by office) Issue dated .. 

. Age* . Years 

(in block letters) 


Hobbies: . 

Pen-friends wanted in (Country) 


•Age limit: 16 years 


Signature 
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GIRLS 


anti (15)4 

2244ft£anga ’ ” P.O’Tthaling, Bhutan P.O. Box 5130, Morogoro 

Sainik School Pen-friendship, reading Tanzania, East Africa 

Chittorgarh, Rajasthan Any cqunt^y » Music, pen-friendship 

I A l \ dla . . 6687 India, dppajfc f tI } 

Chandrafel*teSrtrer'(i 3 >'■ " • 

Anycountry ; . r ,>r. r , p , VJ[ ,.y > - 6^93,. 

6682 Tomiyangsa pMkry C/oM^TI^as %r^n 

mmviWMLvm; School, P.O. Diteuth ■ 

C/o Mr. Vjzwmi"- Dist.Taohiya^MiBHUtan^ j£, 

P.O.Box 2222 Collecting photographs, , n;kot£vaii™ n;=f 



P.OTKhaling, Bhutan 





Anycountry 

/2/"»QO i l! I ? i l I .(.lill'l/l 


6682 

Prlyahk^X^wdl(t2) 
C/o Mr. V.KrA^Wai 1 ' 
P.O.Box 2222 
Dubaijil4AB.-;i,i I 
Dajn^ng,! stamps 
India, U.S.Au■>: . /■ ,11 


singing 
Any country 

■ J . • i |i iA- *, i •./ 

6688 * i*. \4 ] *" *'■ 

Vidya Varadarpjah (12) 
Street 47, Qr^Nbt&A f 
Sebtrir.Xi Bhilai * I • ■ 7 ' 
M.P:*490006^ India 
Reading, drawing > : . 


6683 " : 1 ' , Vidya Varad 

Babita Trivedi ^13) Street 47, Qi 

D/o Mr. R.£>. Trivedi 1 Sector. X, Bh 

75 (i) INF Bcie &P6MC M.P^490006 

C/o 56 A.P.O. India -,r, >, ■ Reading, dr* 

Reading,,Ren-*fcifirnd§hip Any country 

Any countijy,/} 

■ I,.,., - 6689 

”"6fe8i' • ' ‘; ‘ '„y t/ 4w#aM( 

Neha Vg^W,w)i| , > 139 Sehyqg 

62 S.F.S. DDA Flats Mayur Vihai 


6689 , • 
AS^JWXMi. >■/'. 

139 Sahyqg Apartments 

Mayur Vihar-I 

D e lhi - ll - OOftl ylivdia— -- 


62 S.F.S. DDA Flats Mayur Vihar-I 

Rafouvi-Gaidea---— - De l hi— 1400ft4r India 

Onp* GOI Flats*} u 5 ^ r/ ^qcingfp^ipgo 
New Delhi 110027 ? AflyjcpqntFJ^:. 1 * i !■«* ’/ 

In ia 

R« ding, singing 8899 

Other than India ' ShagunSbfchiU- 8 ) 


i Dibang Valley P,ist.' 
Arunachal Pradesh,India 
Reading, collecting.,.. , T 
postcards , 
Anycountry ■ , 

’fjK.,.- • , 

_ ^ai>isha Kund^i (IQ) 

(pld Campus) ,, , t . ,, 

C,g.S^HA,l| Hisar f -. 
If,D ; S. Rouse$ 0 , 4 :). , 

Hisar, Haryana, India , 
.Swimming, dancing ', . ; 
Japan, Italy 

6695 

« a Kundu (3j4) 
impus) j 
C.C.S., HA.U.jHi^ar, 
R.D.S. House No.4 
Hisar, HaryanaVI jidia 


r. \ V ' \ ( 


No. 6, H-3/12 Model Town $ra wing} .reading 
DeUd^.IpOP^india Philippines, U.SAj. 


66 Dellprjllpopd^lindia Philippines, U.SA 

Gsjrima Prakash (14) Western music & dance 

1, tation Road, Rasoi Ltd. U.SA..U.K. 6696 

Ne|w Alipur Sripama Bose (13 

Ca cutta 700053 6691 C/6 Mr. B.D. Bose 

W< st Bengal, India, , A g nese Strazdina (14) . 1/56 O.C,L, 

Pe i-friendship, music Jailinas Street 58 - 24 Rajgangpur 

An y country ■ Riga, LV« 1009vw« .*■ ’ , n'©wti-9ia*da^gftth 

? * Latvia Orissa- 770017 

66r6oiuhin; Reading, drawing Reading/ dancing 


66p6oiuifin,> 
Si nat.i l 1] 


Latvia 

Reading, drawing 
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6697 , ... r 

VidyaT,V.(16) ; j / 
KottakkalArya 
Vaidyasala, Agency 
Shornur -1 

Palghat Dist. 

Kerala, India 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, Australia 

6698 

Sanchita Chowdhury (13) 
‘Pallavi Apartments’ 

50/1, 50/2 R.K.Street 
Uttarpara 

Dist. Hooghly, West Bengal 
India 

Painting, singing 
Japan, New Zealand 

, i 

6699 

Sheetal (16) 

C/o S. Lai Singh 
W.No. 16, Near 
Gurudwara 

Guru Harkrishan Nagar 
Malerkotla Road 
Khanna -141401, Purdah 
India 

Drawing, collecting things 
Any country' ' 


6700 

Huma Qureshi (9) , 

C - 14 A Kalkajl , ; ! 
New Delhi1100i9 . 


6701 


i i ' f * 


;/ 


Namrata Dhasmana (H) 
Trive^ £ngg. WorjcsUd. 

SvmViMmk .. ■> 

Khatauli Dist. ^ 


Q^RLS 

Muzaffarnagar U r P. f 
India . .,. 

Dance, flaying ( • 

India, U.K. „ iv .... , f 


-.i 

S. Rajeswary.(l5) 

S-13 Dr. Subbarayan 
Road 

Salem-636001, ... 

Tamil ,Nadu, India , 

Pen-friends,, stan^ps; lt 
Russian Federation, , 
Bhutan .. , , 


6703 

Loreign Orung (12) . 

C/o Mr. R.O..O^ung 
Addl. Commissioner pf • 
Tax ' . ,[ ‘ 

Dimapur ,,, , 

Nagaland-79.7112, , .‘ :i 
India ., . • , 

* i * V 

Basketball, reading,, . •, 
Singapore, India 


6704 

Asha S. Menon (,13). ; < 
‘Shyam"Ambadi’ , 

S. Ayyappan Road . r . . 
Eroakulam 
Cochin-16 
Kerala, India 
Reading, sewing , , 

Any country , 

: ■ * T / in; ii : 


6705 


Nelxa.y : ..Desaf U2),. : ^ 
20 Haubhakti Extn A .i, ; , t 
Old Padra Hoad ,. f) , n «,,: • 
Ba ro da-3900;; 
India 

Swimming, bird watohipg 

India • < /•' i ‘; i' 3 VU'I'ti 1 


6706 r r 7; , 

Manisha 

Navj i van .8^/34 ^ 

Lami^o^%«$ l!H 

Bqm^ay-4099 0 fi! .(l 

India . 

Reading, making, friends 
Any country 




6707 

G. Gitanjali U6)' : ' 

J-556 Mandir lytarg* " v ' 
New Delhi-1 l ! Odor ,Ji ' !; 
India 

Dance, stamps • 

U.S.A., Switzerland s , 

il'ii fitnJ r"'. 

6708 . I'titu , , i/. 


Sampoorna Shetty (13) 
Triveni Building 
Opp.incbfrid^k 
Station Area'* M * 

RaWhUfisri^lOl'' '■ j 1 
Karnataka 1 , &diA // 1 " • 1 
Rpk'dihg,' stkihpa 1 1 ' ‘ 

Any country‘ , ‘' i ' ,j - *■ 

> 11 i ’ • i i; i ■ 


6709 

Poonam A. Mehta (12)' 
B-40 Ganesh Piipi*'; 1,1 
^Housing (Jbloriy : ' f 

Mapbsk-403507 
Goa, India' 7, 

Reading,making friehids' 
India, Switzerland 

' j , 

6710 '•!:■, ?' 
Phooja Regi <12F ; i. 
Govt. Sec. SeboblU ■/><>'/. 
Thrizino (Village Sakteuig) 
West Kamwag Ku.M 
Arunachal Pradeshi. i: i < ;1 
India 

Games, reading . . > 
AnyjcountoyjjJ/ ^...j 
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BOVS 


6711 

Shrawan (16) 

E -146 DDA Flats 
New Ranjeet Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Movies 
Any country 

6712 

Stephen Antony (14) 

QM No. F/VII- 37 
Sunday Market 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Bokaro- 825303, Bihar 
India 

Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6713 

Debai\jan Sarkar (10) 

C/o Mr. A.K. Sarkar 
A.E.S. P.O. Bhalukpong 
Dist. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Stamps, collecting stickers 
Other than India 

6714 

Pushpinder Singh (11) 

49 Khalsa College Colony 
Patiala, Punjab, India 
Reading, drawing 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6715 

Manish Kasera (9) 

J - 38, Saket 

New Delhi - 110017 

India 

Painting, sports 
India 

6716 

Lovello Mathews (12) 

6H 


Rose Villa 
Kulabira Road 
Near Tehsil Campus 
Jharsuguda - 768202 
Orissa, India 
Sports, reading 
U.K., U.SA. 

6717 

Ayaz Ahmed (16) 

1573/4 Shivaji Road 
Azad Market 
Delhi-110006, India 
Cricket, movies 
Japan. Germany 

6718 

Satyabhan Baish (16) 
Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 
Amarkantak 
Dist. Shahdol 
M.P. -484886, India 
Cricket, reading 
Any country 

6719 

B. Sangeet (11) 

A/25 Sector -3 
Rourkela, Orissa-769002 
Stamps &coins, science 
Any country 

6720 

Vinod Nikam (16) 
Belgaum Military School 
Ashoka House 
Belgaum, Karnataka 
India 

Stamps, stickers 
Hongkong, U.SA 

6721 

Benoy Chowdhury (7) 


II Phase, L.I.G.H. 

362 A.P.H.B. Colony 
Moulali- 500040 
Hyderabad, India 
Cricket 
India 

6722 

Shobhit Agarwal (10) 

E 5/94 Arera Colony 
Bhopal, M.P. India 
Cricket, reading 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6723 

Arun Lala (13) 

Plot No. 12 Vibish Cottage 
Indra Nagar, Kaloor 
Cochin- 682017, Kerala 
India 

Football, music 
U.S.A., Australia 

6724 

Arun J. Prakash (13) 

15 Tilak Nagar 
Parotakonam 
Nalanchira, P.O. 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala - 695016 
Drawing & painting 
Any country 

6726 

Mohit Kalra (16) 

S/oShri S.P. Kalra 
Embassy of India 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6726 

Suryakant S. Kadu (10) 
C/o Sitaram Dhamodar 
Kadu 
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Rahul Bungalow 
Yashwant Nagar 
A/P Loni Road 
Tal. Shrirampur 
Dist. Ahmednagar 
Maharashtra 
Reading, collecting books 
Any country 

6727 

Rajat Sud (14) 

501 Moon Beam 
Union Park 
Khar (W) 

Bombay 400052, India 
Coins, swimming 
Australia, U.K. 

6728 

Vipul Kumar (16) 

D - 11 Delhi Citizen 
Society 
Plot No. 24 
Sector 13 

Rohini, Delhi - 110086 
India 

Making friends 
Any country 

6729 

Suman B. Pallegar (13) 
52 II Temple Road 
15th Cross 
Malleswaram 
Bangalore 560003, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Any country 

6730 

Jayan M.K. (16) 

13/216 Near E.S.I. 
Hospital 

Mar Grigorious Road 
Alwaye - 683101 
Kerala, India 


BOYS 

Stamps & coins, astronomy 
Any country 

6731 

Kallol Sarkar (14) 

C/o B. Sarkar 
N. Nagar (Via Deomali) 
R.K. Mission School 
Arunachal Pradesh 786629 
India 

Collecting fossils 
Any country 

6732 

Mayur Upadhyay (11) 

S/o Dr. K.D. Sharma 
1098 Sector 4 
Hiran Nagari 
Udaipur - 310301 
Rajasthan 
India 

Dancing, stamps 
Any country 

6733 

D. Sudhir (12) 

9 -24 -7 C.B.M. Compound 
Vishakhapatnam, India 
Skating, coins 
U.S.A., Africa 

6734 

Akash Mathur (9) 

91 -B Pocket A, DDA Flats 
Sukhdev Vihar 
New Delhi -110025 
Cricket, reading 
Any country 

6735 

Jose Jacob (16) 

1st Yr. Commerce 
R. No. 310 
Christ College 
Irinjalakuda P.O. 


Kerala - 680125, India 
Coins, music 
Any country 

6736 

Shayne Mathews (9) 

Rose Villa, Kulabira Road 
Near Tehsil Campus 
Jharsuguda - 768202 
Orissa 
India 

Drawing, reading 
Singapore, New Zealand 

6737 

Tathagata Ray (12) 

C/o Nabarun Ray 

Arnbika Kundu Byelane 

Kanchkalmath 

P.O. Santragachi 

Dist. Howrah 

West Bengal * 711104 

India 

Stamps, painting 
China, Australia 

6738 

Jasdeep Singh Kohli (16) 
28 /19 East Patel Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Stamps & coins 
U.S.A., Australia 

6739 

Anii Kumar (8) 

S/o R. Singh 
Qr. No.251/2 
I N S Shivaji 
Lonavala 410402 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, games 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6740 

Hemant Sood (12) 
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B -9, 1463 Mandi Bagh 
Bulls Shah, Ludhiana 
Punjab 141008, India 
Cricket, collecting knick- 
knacks 

U.S.A., Canada 

6741 

Arvind Kumar (13) 

Govt. Middle School 
Pangzi 

P.O. Kalaktang - 790002 
West Kameng Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Reading, volley ball 
Any country 

6742 

Udayan Gupt (10) 

J • 63 Ashok Vihar I 
Post Box No. 8618 
Delhi 110062 
Reading, drawing 
Australia, Switzerland 

6743 

Manoj Kumar Adalkha (14) 
HNo. 1616 Jawahar Colony 
Faridabad, Haryana, 

India 

Chess, electronic games 
U.S.A., Japan 

6744 

Vikas Agarwal (16) 

Class IX, Chambal House 
Sainik School 
Rewa 486001, M.P., India 
Sports, reading 
Any country 

6746 

Mahendra Tiwari (16) 
2213, Chambal House 
Sainik School 


BOYS 

Rewa - 486001, M.P. 

India 

Reading, aero-modelling 
Any country 

6746 

Harshal Dixit (16) 

2254, Chambal House 
Sainik School 
Rewa - 486001 
Aero-modelling, music 
Any country 

6747 

Rajesh Poddar (16) 

Kuber Sadan 
Pilani -333031 
Rajasthan, India 
Travelling, stamps 
Germany, U.S.A. 

6748 

M.R. Nagral (14) 

C -1 Najma Cottage 
Natwar Nagar, 

Jogeshwari (East) 

Bombay - 400060, India 
Cycling, reading 
Any country 

6749 

Kumar ^jay (16) 

House No. # 394 
Moti Nagar, Unnao 
U.P. - 209801, India 
Music, karate 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6760 

G.P. Gomathi Ayagam (13) 
No. 8IInd Main Road 
Krishna Nagar 

Hastinapuram, 

Chromepet 


Madras - 600044, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6761 

Ankit Nangia (12) 

10 Byrarryi Town 
Chhindwara Road 
Nagpur, Maharashtra 
India 

Stamps, movies 
Any country 

6762 

Himai V. Vora (13) 
Billimoria H. School 
Dist. Satara 
Panchgani-412805 
Maharashtra, India 
Music, computer games 
Any country 

6753 

Balagopal (10) 

XL / 271 “Prathibha” 
Laxam Road 

Cochin - 11, Kerala, India 
Stamps, reading 
Ecuador, Paraguay 

6764 

Peter Francis (13) 

1/6 Greenfields 
Ghatla Village Road 
Chembur 

Bombay 400071, India 
Cycling, reading 
U.S.A., Australia 

6766 

Reyen Rai ( 16 ) 

S/o Prem Bahadur Rai 
Embewsy of India 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Football, music 
Any country 
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6766 

Deepak Solanki (16) 

D- 46 DDA Plats 
New Raryit Nagar 
New Delhi -110008, India 
Making friends, painting 
Any country 

6767 

Jigar Narendra Chottai (12) 
Sree Vidya Peeth 
Sreepuram 
Narketpally (R.M.) 
Nalgonda (Dist.) 508254 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Cricket, reading 
Any country 

6758 

Manan Vidyut Shroff (12) 
Sree Vidya Peeth 
Sreepuram 
Narketpally (R.M.) 
Nalgonda (Dist.) 508254 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Table tennis, drawing 
Any country 

6759 

Akshobh Vidyut Shroff (7) 
Sree Vidya Peeth 
Narketpally (R.M.) 
Nalgonda (Dist.)508254 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

6760 

PassangMiji (14) 

C/o Shri Suren Mtfi 
Primary Health Centre 
Kalaktang, Dist. 

West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh-790021 
India 


BOYS 

Pen-friends, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6761 

Bhaskar Kanungo (16) 

W Z /19 Possangi Pur 
Janakpuri 

New Delhi 110058, India 
Photography, reading 
U.SA., U.K. 

6762 

R. Karthick (10) 

C - 159 D Colony 
Jothi Nagar 
Pollachi 642001 
Coimbatore Dist. 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6763 

S. Senthil Ramesh (10) 
S/o P.Subramaniam 

No. 1 Vinayakar Kovil St. 
Panapalayam 
Thamarapalayam P.O. 
Periyar Dist.638151 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading 
Any country 

6764 

Sumeet Gupta (15) 

C/o Dr. S. Kumar 

A - 324 / B Vidya Vihar 

Pilani 333031, Rajasthan 

India 

Music 

Any country 

6765 

R. Vinodh (13) 

9 Nagandra Nagar 


Velachery Main Road 

Guindy, Madras 600032 

India 

Sports 

Any country 

6766 

Nirbhay Singh (14) 

M/s Devi Drugstore 
Opp. B.D.K. Hospital 
Station Road 
Jhuiyhunu, Rajasthan 
India 

Collecting stickers, 

gardening 

Any country 

6767 

Engcheya Manchey (14) 
C/o C.T. Manchey 
New Sensapriel 
P.O. Manmow (Namsai) 
Lohit 792103 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Pen-friends 
Japan, India 

6768 

P. Vikram (16) 

No. 19, T Cross 
Gandhi Nagar 
Bellary 583103 
Karnataka 
India 

Swimming, bird-watching 
Any country 

6769 

Sunny (16) 

B - 3 / 26 C Gasta Colony 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 
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BOYS 


6770 

Viruesh M.S. (13) 

Roll No. 2936 
Patel House, Sainik 
School 

P.O. Kazhakootam 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, pen - friends 
Any country 

6771 

Puneet Bhasin (16) 

D - 834 (Type IV Flats) 
First floor 
Lakshmi Bai Nagar 
New Delhi 110023, India 
Pen-friends, reading 
Any country 

6772 

Ranajoy Chatterji (14) 

Qr. No. W C B 27 / 10 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Dist. Bokaro 825303 
Bihar, India 
Badminton 
Asian countries 

6773 

Debjyoti Das 
Mahapatra (15) 

C/o Dulal Ch. Das 
Mahapatra 

Hijli Co-operative Society 
Kharagpur 721306, Dist. 
Midnapore 
West Bengal, India 
Pen - friends, cricket 
Any country 

6774 

Aditya Khemka (12) 

B B -5 Greater Kailash 


Enclave II 

New Delhi 110048, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Any country 

6775 

Samkhya (9) 

36 A Pocket I 
Mayur Vihar I 
Delhi 110091, India 
Stamps, reading 
Sri Lanka, U.S.A. 

6776 

Upvan Bhatia (8) 

7 - C L I G Flats 
Pocket D Phase III 
Deep Enclave 
Ashok Vihar 
Delhi 110052, India 
Stamps & coins, 
table-tennis 
U.S.A., Australia 

6777 

Kaustav Banneijee (7) 
Class II 

Thungkhar Primary 
School 

P.O. Thrimsing 
Dist. Trashigang, Bhutan 
Drawing, reading 
Japan, China 

6778 

Lobsang Chudup (16) 

C/o Lama Tsering 
Sera, P.O. 

Bomdila 790001 
West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Pen - friends, horse riding 
Any country 


6779 

Abhi Raj as he kharan (11) 
Kunnethu House 
Neeleswaram (P.O.) 
Kotharakara 
Kollam (Dist.),691506 
Kerala, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6780 

Souvik Dasgupta (13) 

63 Co-operative Colony 
Bokaro Steel City 827001 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, Switzerland 

6781 

Gaurav Tamhankar (11) 
Building 31-B 
Flat No. 33 

Brindavan Society , Thane 
Bombay-406301, India 
Badminton, stamps 
Australia, U.SA. 

6782 

Alister Lasrado (10) 

1055/ Praveen Nilaya 
2nd Stage 
Siddharth Nagar 
Mysore, Karnataka 
Stamps, Reading 
Autstralia 

6783 

Parth P.Shah (6) 

16, Aavishkar Row Houses 
Bopal, Ahmedabad 
Gujarat-380058 
Sports, cycling 
Any country 
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More than six 
thousand dolls 
from over eighty 
countries 
throw open a 
window on the 
world— 


i ju u l6~ 



This unique 
collection of 
costume dolls 
presents 
a cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world 



Bride from Kerala 


A project of (lie Children's Boob Truwt 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Mtrg, New Delhi 110 002. 
Open 10 a.m.-6 p.on. Monday closed. 
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MAGIC lmum 

fun box MBjn 

FOR HALF THE PRICE WITI^^^^J 

v Multi Dimensional 
Comics 


In colour of course* 

See through a special glass with multi dimensional effect. 
Could you GUESS? What more it contains! 




10 comics each of 

1 Chacha Choudhary 

2 Billoo 


4. Phantom 
5 Mendfik 

6. Mahabab Shaka 

7. Fauladi Singh 

8. Chacha Bhatlia 

9. Tauji 

10. Agm Putra Abhay 


Mmm 


5 multi Dimensional 
Comics 



Magic Tricks 
Aladdin I amp 
Poddai Digestive 1 ablet 
Kachna 1 ablet 
Percy Candy 
Audio Cassetf 
Action Comic 
Key Chain 
Diary 1994 
10 Papei Stickers 
Magnetic Stickers 
Billoo's Hutton 
Mask of Mahabali Stiaka 


k- 


mmms 


Contain Comics worth Rs. 60/- Gifts worth Rs. 60/- Total Rs. 120/- 


• 1 » . 1 f £ ■ » ; t i / ? • '*!•>« J I I 

NEW DIAMOND COMICS (JUNE 94) 




NEW DIAMOND COMICS (JULY 94) 


Pran's— Chacha Chaudhary & Bing Ben 8.00 
Pran's— Pinki's Now Frock 8.00 

Agnlputra Abhay A Khardulla 8.00 

Taujf & The Tiny Magician 7.00 

Mahabali Shaka A The Uniform Clad Ghosts 7.00 
Spider Man-4 8.00 

Raaana Genie A Tarvll 7.00 

James Bond-29 7.00 

pheptpnh99 (Digeot) 15.00 


Pran’s— Bllloo’s Bicycle 8 

pran's— Oeabu A Marto 8 

The Explosion (Dynamite Series) 8 

Chacha Bhati|a A The Vengeance ot a Snake 8 
Fauladl Singh in the Trap ot enemy 7 

James Bond-24 7 

Phantom—34 (Digest) 15 

Mandrake-21 8 
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...Dear Readers 
‘Birthday Remembrance 


July comes 
and brings cherished 
memories racing back into 
the present... 

His day would begin 
early—at 7 in the office, so 
that by the time the early¬ 
birds amongst us trooped in 
at 9, we would be 
privileged to have him 
walk in and share the 
season’s choicest fruit with 
us. There*d be the juicy 
atnbri apples in winter, 
black grapes whenever 
available, luscious mangoes 
in summer, interspersed 
with iychees. In September, 
around Onam there would 
be the large orange- 
coloured Kerala bananas 
and in July, if he had had 
visitors from his home 
State of Kerala, there 
would be some pulpy, 
aromatic flakes of his 
much-loved chakkci or jack- 
fruit. On such a July 
morning, when Delhi was 
awash with its gentle 
monsoon shower and the 
earthy fragrance wafted in, 
inspite of the air-condition¬ 
ing, it would bring back his 
own memories of childhood. 
A childhood, spent with a 
strict granduncle, (whom 
he immortalised in his book 
Life with Grandfather) in 
the lush green environment 
of Kerala, with its swaying 
palms and adventure-filled 
backwaters where he spent 


time capturing crocodiles 
and snapping up snakes. 

He would tell then, of the 
places he visited in India 
and abroad, the people he 
met and the leaders he 
lampooned in his cartoons. 
He would tell of people who 
influenced him, moved him, 
laughed at and with him, 
and how through it all he 
never lost sight of his 
dreams and goals end how 
he made them a reality 
because “children deserve 
nothing but the best”. And 
we would listen then, rapt 
with attention for there 
was humour in the telling 
and warmth in the recollec¬ 
tion of memories. 

Then, as he moved on to 
the next department to 
ragale them with his 
inimitable telling and thus 
share a priceless part of life 
with them, the feverish 
pitch that only July could 
bring, would begin. Old 
associates, senior col¬ 
leagues who had spent a 
longer time with him would 
recount his simple likes— 
‘he loves fruit’— *Bada Saab 
likes salted biscuits’, etc... 

And so, come July 31 and 
Mr. Shankar would be 
greeted on his birthday by 
each and every employee, 
broad smiles on their 
faces—with a. simple basket 
of fruit or biscuit. So simple 
and endearingly childlike 


was he in his pleasures—it 
seems almost ironical that 
July 31 should still come 
by, now, that he is no more. 
And yet it is just such 
ironies and subtleties that 
reaffirm our faith in all 
that he stood for—Come 
July and the gentle nudg¬ 
ing of the Earth into green 
glory by the heavenly 
manna that pours down as 
rain—serves as constant 
reminders all round us, 
that life must go on and 
that what we have received 
we must in turn pass on. 

And so this July issue of 
Children’s World comes to 
you—full of subtle mes¬ 
sages and positive influ¬ 
ences—of unspoken adula¬ 
tions and of firm resolves 
that help you seek the 
deeper meaning of life. 

So, if it is seeking the 
approval of a much ad¬ 
mired brother, or convinc¬ 
ing your parents of your 
life’s calling—like Thubten, 
or quite simply—writing 
about all that is dear to you 
for Your Pages (last date: 
July 31), ybu will find it all 
contained within 
Children’s World —that 
Mr. Shankar so lovingly 
created for all of you— 
Happy browsing through 
and God bless. 

— EDITOR 



KNOWLEDGE & FUN 



QUIZ TIME 

An illustrated Quizbook 
on all subjects — His¬ 
tory, Geography, Art & 
Sports, Cinema, Science, 
etc. Short but descrip¬ 
tive answers for inquisi- 

Price.Rs.28 tivem “ Kk - 

Big Sin • Pages: m Fully illustrated. 

Also (amiable m Hindi. Bangla and Kannada 

101 SCIENCE GAMES 

"51 You can keep learning 

HUM the haste principles of 

m mm science, new games to 

ha- e fun and how to 
make instruments like 
- - Barometer, Electromag- 

«, 2 , na. Electroscope, etc. 

mg size • Pages: no Fully illustrated 

Also miilahk in Hindi, Tetugu, Bangla and Assamese 

101 MAGIC TRICKS 

Exposes & develops in 
you new talents to lead 
and attract people with 
easy to perform magic 
tricks in parties, get- 
togethers, and have the 
audience spellbound. 
Big Site •Pages: 112 Fully illustrated. 

Also available in Hindi, Ttlugu, Bangla and Assamese 

MATHEMATICS QUIZ BOOK 

1001 crisp questions that 


FOR 

CHILDREN 


S!f 


CHILDREN'S 
KNOWLEDGE BANK 

(In six volumes) 



Published in 8 more languages: 

Hindi, Bengali Kannada, Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, Malayalam, Marathi 





I ENVIRONMENT 


Price: Ft. 28 
Pages: 120 


Price: Ik. 28 
Ng8tm*P$am:l20 


2S OUIZ BOOK ^ enc y c *°P et1|r scr ' es 011 General Knowl- 

, . edge for Children. Universe, nature, sci- 

enccs, environment, rare creatures, hu- 

an . g ” 0 "*™- man feats, natural wonders, human body 

metic, Algebra, Geom- arK j more areas of y mt interest and 

etry covering aH fonnu- are C0V eted to quench the in- 
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The story of stories 



Text: O.P. Bhagat 

EMEMBER that 
party game? You 
were given a parcel 
and told to open it. 

As you opened it, you 
found a smaller parcel 
inside. And inside it was a 
yet smaller parcel. This 
went on until you came to 
a very small parcel with 
something in it. 

Rather like that, is a 
story within a story. As 
you come to the end of 
one, a new story comes 
up. Or it may be two or 
more stories. From them 
may crop up still more 
stories. 

The story within a story 
is also called frame story 
or frame-tale. The tales 
are fitted in the same 
frame. 

The frame-tale series is 
different from the usual 


collection of tales. In a 
collection the stories often 
have no link with one 
another. But in a frame- 
tale they have. 

It is also different from 
a serial story. A serial is 
one long story. It appears 
in parts in papers or on 
radio and TV. 

The story-within-a- 
story device is old, very 
old. We find it in different 
countries and in different 
ages. It originated in 
India. 

A notable example is 
the Panchatantra. It is a 
group of fables. They are 
arranged in Pancha— 
five- books or divisions. 
But the framework is the 
same. 

King Amara Shakti was 
unhappy. He had three 
sons, but they were all 


Illustrations: B.G. Varma 

idlers and learnt nothing. 

He did not know what 
would happen to his 
kingdom after his death. 

A wise man, Vishnu 
Sharma, came to the 
king’s rescue. He said that 
he would teach the princes 
matters of the state and 
all that they need to 
know. 

The guru had his own 
way of teaching. He told 
the princes stories. They 
were interesting, and each 
had a moral. The pupils 
liked them and imbibed 
the teaching in them. 

The tales are popular to 
this day. You must have 
read some, though you 
may not be knowing when 
or where they were first 
told. 

One of them is the tale 
of the doves and the bird- 
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The power to win. The powei 
to excel. The power to conic- 
first. 
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knowledge-base. 

Each page alive with new 
facts. In an engrossing fonn of 
short Questions and Answers 
with explanatory Illustrations. 
Making it easy to read. Easy to 
follow. Easy to remember. 

For instance, the Science 
Quiz Book answers over 1000 
questions. Covering topics as 


scientists, inventions and dis¬ 
coveries, the plant kingdom, 
animal world, human body, 
communications, nuclear sci¬ 
ence and robotics. 

Numerous parents, teach¬ 
ers and students have found 
these Ixroks of knowledge to 
be highly beneficial in boost¬ 
ing I.Q. for quiz contests, com¬ 
petitive exams, admission tests 
and career development. 

Why don't you too get 
this wealth of knowledge? 
And help emerge as a confi¬ 
dent winner — the pride of 
your parents, friends and 
teachers. 
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catcher. The doves get 
caught in the man’s net. 
They cannot free them¬ 
selves. But, with all their 
strength, they fly up with 
the net. 

A mouse, who is a 
friend of the doves’ leader, 
later sets them free hy 
nibbling the meshes. 

An obvious moral is 
that union is strength. 

Then there is the story 
of the hare who fools the 
lion to whom he is sent to 
be his meal. He leads the 
big beast to a well and 
says that his rival lives in 
that cave. 

The lion sees his reflec¬ 
tion in the water. Taking 


it to be the other lion, he 
jumps at it. The hare thus 
saves himself and also his 
friends. 

Wit is sharper than any 
sharp claws. That is the 
moral of the story. 

The Panchatantra is 
one of the most translated 
books oflndia. An expert 
has listed more than 200 
translations in more than 
50 languages of the world. 

There are many 
retellings of the stories for 
young readers. Children’s 
Book Trust has published 
some of them in four 
colourful volumes. 

The Panchatantra went 
West quite early. Many 


liked the novelty of its 
frame-tale method. Some 
story-writers followed it. 

One of them was 
Boccaccio, a 14th century 
Italian. His Decameron is 
one of the best known 
books of stories. The tales 
are of various kinds. But 
they are set in the same 
frame. 

The background is 
Florence. There is plague 
in the town at that time. 
Three men and women go 
to the countryside for ten 
days—the title means 
that. 

Daily, for ten days, each 
of them tells a story. The 
Italian word used for story 
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is novella. From it comes 
the later English word, 
novel. 

Have you read Keats’ 
poem, Isabella or the Pot 
of Basil ? It is based on one 
of Boccaccio’s tales. 

Also of the 14th century 
is another collection. It is 
The Canterbury Tales, 
written by Chaucer in 
verse. 

The occasion is a pil¬ 
grimage to Canterbury. 
The poet joins the pil¬ 
grims, about 30 men and 
women, at Tabard Inn. 
The innkeeper, who is also 
going with them, has a 
suggestion. 

On the way to Canter¬ 
bury each pilgrim will tell 
two stories. And on the 
return journey two more. 
The innkeeper, who is the 
Host, will decide which of 
these tales is the best. To 
its teller all the pilgrims 
will give a feast. 

The pilgrims are a 
diverse lot. So are their 
stories. However, the plan 
is not carried out to the 
full. In all 23 stories are 
told, with a few more 
unfinished. 

It is thus an incomplete 
work. Yet it is a master¬ 
piece of narrative poetry. 

Before the tales begin, 
the poet tells something 
about each pilgrim in the 
Prologue. This makes a 
lively portrait gallery. 

Then come the stories. 


Each is in keeping with 
the status or character of 
the teller. In versifying 
them Chaucer is at his 
best. 

A more popular collec¬ 
tion is the Arabian Nights. 
Its full name, The Thou¬ 
sand and One Nights, 
suggests 1001 stories. The 
actual number is less than 
300. 

The tales are varied—of 
love, magic, mystery, 
adventure. If some are 
just amusing, some others 
are full of wisdom. They 
bring the medieval world 
to life. 


They are told by many 
persons. But all stem from 
the “master tale” told by 
Shahrazad. (The name is 
also spelt as 
Scheherazade.) 

Strangely enough, this 
delightful collection begins 
on a dreadful or disheart¬ 
ening note. But it also 
shows the magic that good 
story-telling is. 

Shahryar was a young 
and happy king. But he 
got the shock of his life 
when he found that his 
queen was not faithful to 
him. In his rage he had 
her executed. ^ 
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After that he married a also listened to the story, have fascinated old and 

girl eveiy evening and was keen to know what young for generations are 

sent her to the execu- happened next. He put off from the Arabian Nights. 

tioner the next morning. her execution for the day. Phrases like‘open 

This went on for months. At night Shahrazad sesame’, ‘new lamps for 

There came a day when resumed the story. From old’ and ‘magic carpet’ also 

his vizier found no girl its ending developed a come from these tales, 

worthy to be the king’s new story. As it was also Also spirits like the jinn 

bride. Seeing him sad, his the end of the night, she and winged maidens 

daughter, Shahrazad, did not tell it. called peris, 

offered to marry the king. But the king was curi- Thackeray wrote a 
The vizier said no. As ous to hear it. He again story, Sultan Stork, in 

Shahrazad insisted, he postponed her execution the manner of the tales 

took her to the royal for a day. told by Shahrazad. R.L. 

palace. The king liked the This went on daily. Stevenson named one of 

girl. As she had planned, Shahrazad always his short story collections 

Shahrazad told the king stopped at the moment New Arabian Nights. 

that she would like her when new suspense built There are many ver- 

younger sister, Dunyazad, up. It roused the king’s sions of the Arabian 

to be with her. curiosity. He spared her Nights for children. Some 

Late at night Dunyazad life again and again. of the stories have been 

asked her sister to tell her By the time Shahrazad staged and filmed. Some 

a story. Shahrazad began had told her stories, the are in animation form as 

it. But just when the king was so pleased that well, 

suspense built up, she he decided to live with Doordarshan is airing 

stopped. She said the day her. many of the tales as the 

was about to dawn. She The tales of Ali Baba, serial, AlifLaila. The 

must prepare to die. Aladdin, Sindbad and title means The Thou• 

But the king, who had many other yarns that sand Nights. 
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Dear kings and queens, 
When Mr. Krish asked 
us to pretend to be a 
figure in history I decided 
to be Emperor Akbar. I 
rather like the chap 
actually. 1 think he was 
quite intelligent and knew 
what was what, unlike 
certain other people whom 
I don’t have to name. 

Well, why not name 
them and get done with it. 
I mean Raghu, of course. 
Of all the fatheaded 
people in history, he muse 
be the most fatheaded; his 
head is full of jaw 
muscles. 1 mean the 
things he does, mostly 
talks actually—he’s a 
great one for talking. And 
then he gets other people 
into trouble. Like poor old 
me—quite happy to be 
Emperor Akbar writing 
the Din-i-Jlahi. 

' Well, when Mr. Krish 
came up with this bril- 
, liant idea (at least I 
thought it was brilliant 
r then but after what 
Raghu did...), everyone 
thought for a while and 
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told Mr. Krish what they 
would like to be. Some 
were really mad because 
they wanted to be Godse 
or Lincoln’s killer, Booth 
or the men who are bomb¬ 
ing Bosnia. I tell you, the 
violence in young people’s 
minds these days! Why do 
they want to live if they 
want to kill? Anyway, I 
noticed, actually every¬ 
body noticed, that Raghu 
did not say anything. 

When Mr. Krish asked 
him directly he said he 
would let Mr. Krish know 
at the end of the school 
day so that it would be a 
surprise for everyone. My 
stomach did give a bit of a 
lurch at the time, but I 
merely thought it was 
because I had eaten too 
many puris for breakfast. 

I was also so full of ideas 
for being Emp. Akb. that I 
didn’t take precautions— 
not that one can take 
precautions against 
Raghu’s crazy schemes. 
(When I grow up, l shall 
invent an innoculation 
against the Raghu virus; 
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it will probably have to bo 
taken every throe months 
and even more frequently 
if there has been a violent 
attack. I probably will 
have to take it everyday 
for life.) 

Anyway, all of us had to 
do a lot of reading, be¬ 
cause we had to give a 
speech about who we were 
and what we had done. 

We also had to dress up in 
the right costume. Oi' 
course, we could not come 
to school in our costumes, 
we had to change later. So 
none of us knew what 
Raghu was planning. He 
went about with a secret, 
self-satisfied look on his 
face. He even laughed 


when we sat every free 
period with our history 
books, writing our 
speeches. I was dying to 
know w r hat he was plan¬ 
ning to be, but would 1 
ask? No! Never! Not even 
if Emp. Akb. was to order 
me to do it. 

The great day arrived 
and everybody came laden 
with large bags that 
rustled and small pieces of 
paper that looked totally 
unreadahle and everybody 
was so excited that they 
didn’t pay attention to anv 
of the other subjects and 
most of the teachers got 
quite angry and called us 
names. Our geography 
teacher kept calling me 


Akbarji and asked 
whether I knew where 
Mongolia was and 
whether I had any trade 
relations there. I frankly 
had not learnt about that. 
So 1 quickly added an¬ 
other line to my speech. In 
the meanwhile, Raghu 
kept grinning and some¬ 
times laughing. During 
lunch, he disappeared 
mysteriously and came 
back just, as the bell rang, 
with a super pleased look 
on his face. 

I didn't like that look at 
all but then 1 was already 
becoming Kmp. Akb. and I 
didn't have time for silly 
people like Raghu. In my 
kingdom, he would bo the 





twelfth cook’s fourth 
assistant, the one who 
chops onions. 

Then the bell rang for 
THE period and we all 
rushed off to change. My 
mother had converted one 
of her old silk saris into 
some kind of a robe and 
she had given me lots of 
beads and things to stick 
on my arms and on my 
dress. I had also made a 
crown with cardboard and 
gold paper and when I put 
this on my head, I felt 
really grand. Only my feet 
looked rather funny. I had 
taken off my shoes but I 
didn’t know what Emper¬ 
ors wear on their feet so I 
kept my socks on and 
pinned a small curving 
feather between 
my second and third toes. 
It did look a bit odd but 
since I was an Emperor, 
nobody dare laugh at me. 

Raghu was nowhere 
around but I didn’t pay 
much attention to that. 1 
was thinking of my 
speech. Then Mr. Krish 
came in to the classroom 
and said that we were 
starting and we would 
work in chronological 
order—that is the person 
who represented the 
oldest figure in history 
would begin first. Every¬ 
one looked at each other, 
there was a George Wash¬ 
ington, a Mahatma 


Gandhi, a Martin Luther 
King, a Jawaharlal 
Nehru, a Mohammed-hin- 
Tughlak but... 

“Sir,” said somebody 
from the doorway. “Sir. I 
think I am the oldest 
person in history.” We all 
turned our heads. And 
gasped. The voice was 
familiar but the person 
was not—it was somebody 


dressed in what looked 
like cardboard cloth with 
splotches of black 
smudges all over. He had 
a stick in one hand and 
nothing on his feet. In his 
right hand, he was hold¬ 
ing a curious object- it 
looked like four wooden 
pieces that had been cut 
and made into a square 
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It looked awful. 

“Sir,” said Raghu’s 
voice. “I am the man who 
invented the square 
wheel.” 

‘The square wheel?” 
asked Mr. Krish. 

“The square wheel,” 
said Raghu firmly. “Ev¬ 
eryone knows about the 
round wheel. But the 
square wheel is different. 
It is even better.” 

“Can you show us 
that?” asked Mr. Krish. 

“Sure,” said that infuri¬ 
ating Raghu. “I shall show 
you how a square wheel is 


better than a round 
wheel.” He put his fingers 
into his mouth and let out 
a piercing whistle. 

We all jumped. “What 
was that for?” asked 
Mr. Krish. 

“That is the language I 
use to call my donkey Sir.” 
said Raghu. “I’m calling 
my donkey to pull the 
square wheel to the 
market.” 

“Then why doesn't your 
donkey answer?” Mr. 

Krish wanted to know. 

“Because my donkey 
thinks he is Emperor 
Akbar but actually he’s 


my donkey.” 

I jumped to my feet. 
“What rubbish, Sir!” I 
screamed, “I am Emperor 
Akbar, not his stupid 
donkey. And anyway, 
science has proved that a 
square wheel cannot 
move. I am Emperor 
Akbar, not his stupid 
donkey. I tell you. I’m...” 

What is there to say? 

We were both thrown out 
of class, square wheel, silk 
robe and all. Thrown out 
of class and into the dust¬ 
bins of history. 

Yours unkind. 

Perky 



A LITTLE COMPLAINT 

Tamanna Ahiya(16) 

The green leaves swayed 
Fram here to there, 

As if they were swinging 
Merrily in the air. 

Oh! those dear, dear fruits, 

Hung high in the tree , 

Were scared, “O, God!” 

They shouted and screamed. 

Little nestlings looked — 

For their mums and dads, 

They too looked depressed. 

For the weather made them sad 
Those black leather shoes 
• Now wrinkled and wet, 

Longed to dry, 

As they looked pale instead. 

“O dreadful long rains!” 

They cursed in their minds, 

“Oh, Why don’t you any longe 
Come in proper times'?” 
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Text: G. Ratna Kumar Illustrations: B.G. Varma 

fl T\ INOSAURSare 

| § extinct giant p 

reptiles that had 
lived on earth in the 
middle Triassic some 190 
million years ago to the 
end of the Cretaceous 
which was up to 70 mil¬ 
lion years ago. 

Most species of dino¬ 
saurs including the heavi¬ 
est and largest dinosaurs 
were herbivorous. But a 
few species were carnivo¬ 
rous. The 

was Diplodocus which 
ranged over western 
North America about 150 
million years ago. It used 
to be approximately 87 
feet in total length, head 
and neck 22 feet, body 15 
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feet, and the tail was 50 
feet. The heaviest of land 
vertebrates was the 
extinct Brachiosaurus 
which lived 135 to 165 
million years ago. It was 
nearly 74 feet in total 
length and weighed 77 
tons. The Brontosaurus 
was 70 to 80 feet long and 
weighed about 38 tons. 

The duck billed dino¬ 
saurs (found as fossils in 
the late cretaceous rocks 
of North America) and 
which would stand on its 
back legs, attained a 
length between 30 to 40 
feet. The jaws of this 


herbivorous dinosaur were 
broad, flat and resembled 
a duck’s bill. As many as 
2,000 blunt teeth were 
found in the jaws. Duck 
billed dinosaurs had 
webbing between the toes; 
and was aquatic to some 
extent. Its tail was much 
like the tail of a crocodile. 

The Stegosaurus which 
walked on its four legs 
was 30 feet in total length 
and had a very small 
brain, the size of a wal¬ 
nut, weighing only 70 
grams. It had bony plates 
on the back bone and a 
spinal cord which pro¬ 


tected this giant beast. 
Two pairs of long pointed 
bone spikes were present 
on the tail which must 
have been a lethal 
weapon. This awesome 
looking Stegosaurus was a 
plant eating giant lizard, 
feeding on soft vegetation. 

The Tyrannosaurus 
which stood on its back 
legs was the largest 
terrible giant carnivorous 
dinosaur. It attained a 
length of 47 feet and 
measured 18 to 20 feet in 
height. The 

Tyrannosaurus’s mouth 
was set with six inch teeth 









which looked almost like Brontosaurus Iguanodon 
daggers. These awesome (which was over 30 feet 
dinosaurs were known for long) were partly aquatic 
their terrible attacks on in habit. When threatened 
other herbivorous by carnivorous dinosaurs 

dinosaurs. The Allosaurus they sought refuge in 
was another carnivorous streams or lakes, 

dinosaur. The Allosaurus Some dinosaurs were 
was 34 feet long and had ostrich-like, about eight 
sharp teeth and powerful feet long and could move 

claws. Allosaurus fed upon rapidly on their hind 
Brontosaurus and other limbs. It seems that the 
peaceful plant eating arms of this small 


dinosaurs. This is evident dinosaur had sharp claws 
by fossil Allosaurus teeth that were adapted for 
broken deeply among the grasping. The ostrich-like 
scratched bones of Bronto- dinosaur fed upon the 
saurus. eggs of other dinosaurs, 

Herbivorous or plant using their arms and 
eating dinosaurs like hands to grasp the eggs. 
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Because of its swift speed 
it escaped from angered 
dinosaur parents to whom 
the eggs belonged. This is 
proved as the crushed 
remains of an ostrich-like 
dinosaurs skull has been 
found beside a dinosaur 
nest. 

It is a wonder to know 
that the smallest of all 
dinosaurs was turkey¬ 
sized and was adapted for 
fast running. This small- 
I* est dinosaur 
(Compsognathus) prob¬ 
ably fed on the small 


animals of its time, even 
small early mammals. 

Dinosaurs reproduced 
by laying eggs. The larg¬ 
est known dinosaur eggs 
are those of 

Hypselosaurus which was 
30 feet long. It lived about 
80,000,000 years ago. The 
egg measured twelve 
inches in length and its 
diameter was ten inches. 

After roaming on earth 
and in water for nearly 
120 million years these 
giant reptiles vanished 


because of mass death. 
Some scientists believe 
that a comet, or asteroid 
had dashed against the 
earth. This comet or 
asteroid’s diameter being 
nearly ten kilometres, 
resulted in dust clouds on 
earth which prevented 
sunlight falling on earth 
and ultimately led to the 
extraordinary climatic 
conditions. As a result, of 
this, these giant reptiles 
were doomed to 
extinction. 
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When it’s late and the mosquitoes hum 
I play the recorder, the volume low 
And alone I sink in, merging with the grey 

furniture 

In uninterrupted solitude 


i 

I 


t 
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The smells from the kitchen 
A deep odour of coffee 
Drifting, I shut my eyes 
For a while in another galaxy 
Untouched by the falseness 
Of the people who claim to lore me 
No longer the toy who's been once too often 
So much moves 
Moves and expands 
Each atom is free 
In uninterrupted solitude 


So later when you ask me 
What I did in the evening 
I avoid your glance 
Fumble a little 

A curious stutter, I find myself saying 
Nothing much... 


■ 
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Horned or winged 
Four-legged or six-legged 
Clawed or beaked 
Striped or plumed 
Crawling or flying 
Running or hopping 


We must admit this Earth of ours would be 
a dull place without animals, birds and 
insects. 

This November let us then immortalise 
them in YOUR PAGES. Write to us of the 
$7 animals in your life, why you love/hate them, 

* ,*? how they have made an impression on your 
‘ life, a quaint mannerism of an animal you 
know, an animal behaviour you have observed, 
a funny incident involving an animal... 

> Stories, reflections, letters, poems, plays, 

-;,anecdotes,limericks, riddles, quizzes, cross- 
; words, fascinating facts... about animals, birds 
and insects. 

While the focus is on these creatures, simi- 
»' lar material on other subjects is equally 
* welcome. 
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Send in your entries to 
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Editor 

Children’s World 
/ / Nehru House 
/ 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 

New Delhi 110002 
I Last date: July 31,1994 

# - J - 7 Essential: Your name, address and age 

(maximum:lB years) in BLOCK LETTERS 
y°ur entries. 
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CAUGHT RED-HANDED 

Chandrahas Choudhury (13) 

One fine day my parents brought home 
A pound of blackberries, juicy and fat 
**That’s because you’ve been a good boy,” 
Said my father, giving me a pat 
"Keep them in the fridge”, he added 
"We’ll eat them tomorrow” 

1 restrained myself from eating them 
Though I did want to have a go 

Next morning was a Sunday 
But alas! I overslept 
On waking up,l rushed to the fridge 
Where the blackberries were kept 
But what did my eyes see? 


Only a dozen little berries ivere left 
"Who has eaten the whole lot!” I yelled / 
It was an extremely audacious theft 1 
l immediately suspected my sister 

"You’ve eaten the blackberries,” I cried 
My sister looked up innocently 
"No,no!” she vehemently denied 
But when she was protesting bitterly 
I noticed her tongue was purple in colour 
“Then how did your tongue turn purple? 
I instantly cross-questioned her 


My parents asked her to buy 

The same amount of berries with her own 

money 

We all laughed heartily 

But Sis didn’t think it. was funny 

I ate all the blacklyerri.es she bought. 

To me they rightfully belonged 

‘You’caught her red-handed, ”said Dad 

"No” l said, "l caught her purple- tonguedJ 
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by Simon Grlver 

(Reproduced From News From Israel Jan. Feb. 1994 — Vol. XXXX1. No.l.) 


NEGEV DESERT, 
ISRAEL - Farmers in 
Israel’s Negev desert are 
literally enjoying the 
sweet taste of success. 
Last winter season they 
exported some $40,000 
worth of tomatoes to 
Germany and Britain, 
where they fetched pre¬ 
mium prices, marketed 
under the brand name of 
Carmel Desert Sweet. 

The trial cultivation of 
tomatoes began several 
years ago at the Desert 
Agriculture Negev Experi¬ 
mental Center. The toma¬ 


toes are watered from the 
vast reserves of geother¬ 
mal water contained 
beneath the surface of the 
desert. This water is 
warm, stagnant and 
brackish. 

By one of those unpre¬ 
dictable twists of nature, 
the relatively high saline 
content of the water 
produces sweeter toma¬ 
toes. In effect, the exces¬ 
sive salt and inferior 
quality of the water 
causes the tomato plants 
to strain harder, and thus 
a superior quality pro¬ 


duce, with a good shelf 
life, grows. 

Yankele Moscovitch, 
director of research and 
development at the Desert 
Agriculture Negev Experi¬ 
mental Center, says, “We 
are already cooperating 
with Egypt on a joint 
project with their farmers 
to grow desert sweet 
tomatoes in the Sinai. 

This method of growing 
tomatoes in geothermal 
water has implications for 
all countries with reserves 
beneath the desert and 
arid regions.” 


The Kanagawa Biennial World Children’s Art Exhibition of Japan invites drawing 
and paintings on any subject, using any medium—watercolour, oil, crayon, pastel, 
print, from children between the ages of four and fifteen as of September 30, 1994. The 
paintings should not exceed the size of 55 x 55 cms. Entries submitted to other contests 
or exhibitions will not be Considered. Last date: September 30, 1994. Three Grand 
Prizes will be awarded and 1200 entries selected for exhibition. 

For further details and entry forms write to: 

Secretariat 

The 8th Kanagawa Biennial World Children’s Art Exhibition 
C/o International Division, 

Foreign Affairs Department 
Kanagawa Prefectural Government 
1 Nihon-odori, Naka-ku 
Yokohama City, Kanagawa Prefecture 
Japan 
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Illustrations: Sudakshina Ghosh 


Story: Meenakshi Subramaniam 


(WWT HAT a great 
WW show!’ I thought as 
I flicked off the TV. 
"Those satellite whiz-kids 
are really something.’ I 
had been watching one of 
the soaps on cable TV and 
a Hindi movie earlier in 
the day. I checked out the 
newspaper; there were 
still a couple of good 
programmes scheduled 
later, on another channel. 
1 decided to take a nap 
meanwhile. 

I dozed off and started 
dreaming pleasantly, 
when I was suddenly 
jerked out of my beauty 
sleep by someone shaking 

2fi 


me violently by the 
shoulders. 

“Yikes!” I yelled and 
rubbed my eyes. Standing 
before me on the carpet 
was my bosom buddy, 
Swapna. 

“Oh! hello, Swap! Do sit 
down.” 

“Forget it! Are you free 
tomorrow morning?” 

“Sure, but why....?” 

“You know Nilanjana, 
the one with the freckles; 
her dad has bought a 
VCR. The whole gang is 
going over to see it. 

“Latest film. Care to 
come?” she asked, her 


“Uh-huh,”l nodded. 

We talked for some time 
about the latest in our 
gang, about Sheetal’s new 
moped and some other 
matters of mutual inter¬ 
est. Then Swapna decided 
it was getting late and 
sidled off. 

I reached for the remote 
control. 

Well, a couple of 
months sped by and soon, 
too soon it was time for 
the half-yearly examina¬ 
tions. But it did not bring 
about any marked change 
in us, particularly me. I 
sat happily before the 
television set watching all 


eyes twinkling. 
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the programmes on all 
available satellite chan¬ 
nels, totally oblivious to 
impending doom. 

The exams did come 
and I wrote them all half¬ 
heartedly, cursing all 
exams and longing for the 
end of the exam-period 
ban for TV viewing. 

The holidays were 
announced and self and 
company again went on a 
binge of satellite-channel 
watching and movie¬ 
going. We copied the 
latest fads and cute man¬ 
nerisms of Remington 
Steel’s Laura and 
analysed everyone of 
Kevin’s girlfirends in the 
Wonder Years. We sat and 
lapped up Chitrahaar and 


Philips Top 10 without 
batting an eyelid. 

Our parents were 
astonished. This wasn’t 
the tough, brusque, tum¬ 
bling, hiking gang of last 
summer. Heavens, no. 
They all looked at their 
televisions and sadly 
nodded their heads. 

But we were quite 
satisfied and happy. We 
took turns to entertain 
each other. One day at my 
house, the next at 
Swapna’s and another at 
Raghu’s and so forth. It 
was also understood that 
the host should provide 
appropriate refreshments 
during the show, prefer¬ 
ably potato chips, cans of 
colas and half-melted 


soppy milk chocolates, etc. 
etc. That was life; enjoy¬ 
ment, fun and merriment 
the whole day long. 

But all good things 
must come to an end. Ever 
notice holidays tend to be 
over sooner than you 
expect? On the last day, 
with a gloomy “See you at 
school!” we parted. 

Finally, the D-day 
arrived. 

We all assembled at 
school; the Principal 
welcomed us back, we said 
our prayers and filed into 
the classroom. After about 
ten minutes of restless 
fidgeting, we all fell 
silent as our class teacher, 
Mrs. Margaret^taggered 
in carrying a whole 





bundle of answer papers. 
We moaned and sank 
lower into our seats. 

Mrs. Margaret handled 
Social Studies and 
English for us. 

After plopping her 
bundle on the table, she 
looked around at us and 
smiled brightly. “Well, 
children, it is good to see 
you all back. Hope you 
ei\joyed your holidays.” 
We all looked at each 
other and grinned. Fleet¬ 
ing memories of those 
sweet days ran through 
my head. 

Mrs. Margaret kept on 
talking. 1 looked at the 
answer sheets and gulped. 
Socials was never one of 
my favourite subjects and 
I remembered that I had 


done none too well in both 
her subjects. 

My imagination ran 
wild. What ifl got low 
marks? What ifl flunked? 
Teacher would kill me and 
Mom and Dad would kill 
me again after I got back 
home. I started praying 
feverishly. 

“Dear God, please don’t 
let her call on me; let me 
at least get a pass, please 
God, don’t forsake me...” I 
droned on a little audibly. 

Sheetal turned back 
and smirked, “I thought 
you were a non-believer.” 

I glared at her and 
whispered back fiercely, 
“How can you make such 
wise-cracks at a time like 
this? If I see you open 


your mouth again...” 

At this Akshay who was 
beside me smiled sicken- 
ingly and said, “Don’t you 
know our dear friend here 
is a genius? She always 
manages to get first class 
even after enjoying herself 
thoroughly.” 

I felt like walloping him 
on the head, but I just 
clenched my teeth and let 
a sweet smile float across 
my lips. Now, I watched in 
horror as Mrs. Margaret 
started handing out the 
papers. “Oh, Margie, 
please be considerate,” I 
mumbled, “maybe she 
would have corrected the 
papers leniently, maybe 
her totalling would be 
wrong...” I scratched out 


those possibilities. I 
wasn’t bopi that lucky. I 
started cursing myself for 
having spent so much 
time on that no-good, 
Devil-sent TV box. The 
programmes weren’t that 
good anyway. I vowed 
never to be in the same 
room with the TV again. 

It would surely bring 
about ruin, I reflected 
philosophically. 

“Ramya,” Mrs. Marg¬ 
aret called out. I hurriedly 
went up to the dais, 


perspiring all over. 

“Ramya, you get 75 per 
cent in your social studies 
paper.” 

She handed me the 
paper and remarked with 
an admonishing finger, 
“You could have scored 
more than this, you lazy 
girl. However,” she contin¬ 
ued, adjusting her specs, 
“your essays were really 
good.” 

I smiled weakly and 
staggered back to my 
desk. Once securely 


seated, I flipped through 
the page to the essay 
section. The first one was 
titled, The Harmful 
Effects of Excessive TV 
Viewing on Children . The 
teacher had given me nine 
marks out of ten for the 
two pages long essay and 
scribbled a Good near the 
conclusion. 

I shoved the paper deep 
into my desk and stared 
vacantly ahead. Somehow, 
I didn’t feel elated. I just 
sighed. 
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STORY: MADHAVIMAHADEVAN 
ILLUSTRATIONS: B.G. VARMA 


-THE DESCRIPTION OP THE DRIVER 
AMD THE CAR’S REGISTRATION 
NUMBER ARE THE SAME. 

kanchipuram, INSPECTOR 
VARADAN? ISN’T THE 
PLACE FAMOUS FOR..- 


SILK SAREES AND TEMPLES. 
THE TEMPLES OF KAILASANATHA 
AND VAIKUNTHAPERUMAL DATE 
BACK TO THE EIGHTH CENTURA 



...BUT if YOUR MAN 15 PL ANNIKI6 
TO BURGLE THESE,HE IS IN FOR A 
DIFFICULT JOB AS T-HE SECURITY 

IS VERY TIGHT. 


HES NOT FOOLHARDY. HE S VERY 
COOL AND VERY SMART HE-HAS 
EVADED THE POLICE FOR LONG... 














...HI: IS INVOLVED M THE SMUGGLING 
OF ANTIQUES BOT WE HAVE NO PROOF. 
NO, IT'S SOMETHING ELSE Hc 7 S AFTER 
vjhere did the accident occur ? 



CLOSE TO A PLACE 
CALLED RAJAPURAM 

v r^¥i 

A/5! Ji 

Hj , 



RAJAPURAM ? 

; SEEvno-HAVE 
HEARD T-HE NAME 
RECEMTL/. 



IT WAS IN T-HE PAPERS . THREE 
IDOLS STOLEN FROM THE SUN DA¬ 
RE SWARA TEMPLE AT RAUAPO- 
RAM HAVE BEEN RECOVERED 
AFTER 15 mm \ 



AW, yES! wasnY there 

A MISSIN6 ROBy OR 
EMERALD — 


YES,A RARE,PRICELESS EMERALD 
UNGAM. IT VANISHED COMPLETEty. 

wwy donY yoo read the report? 

IT SHOULD BE IN THE RECORDS. 








E OF HOURS LATE ft. | 

HEy i WHO'S -;— - 

THIS MAN ? , T-HATS NAGESH, ONE OF 

THE SUSPECTS. -HE KNEW 
T HE TEMPLE INSIDE OUT. 
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ANP SINCE IT WAS BELIEVED 

THAT the theft -had 
BEEN DONE BY A PERSON 
OP PERSONS FAMILIAR 
WITH THE TEMPLETS 
LAYOUT ANP ITS 
SECURITY* 

1/ ; 



mem 



...PIP >00 No,HE WAS MISSING* 

QUESTION LATER WE HEARD 

THIS MAN.- HE WAS DEAD* 


A 






WAS IT VERIFIED? 
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APART FROM THE SCAR THEJ?E 
IS NO RESEMBLANCE BETW¬ 
EEN WA6ESH AND NATHAN. 



A FEW HOURS LATER. 

AH l EXCELLENT JOB. 
THANK YOU. 


NOW TAKE A LOOK AT THIS 
AND TELL ME WHAT yDU THINK- 










YES,WE WERE INFORMED THAT THE IDOLS 
WHICH WEK>E STOLEN AT THE SAME 
TIME HAD BEEN HANDED IDA EOEPEIGW 
TOURIST. WE COULD HOLLOW THE TRAIL 
ONLy TILL BANGKOK - RECENTLY INTERPOL 
INFORMED OS THAT THE IDOLS WERE 
IN AN ANTIQUE SHOP IN AMSTERDAM... 











...Birr NOTHING 
A0>our TW£ EMER¬ 
ALD L INGAM. 





KJAGESH Of? MTOAM COULD HAVE 
HIDDEN THE LlN 6AM, WAITING 
FO? THE FU1?0FE TO DIE. 


WHY WAIT R)J? 

15 yEA^S TO yT 
COLLECT IT ? < 
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1 LL PW/ A VISIT TO RAMAPURAM- 
TO KEEP AVi EYE OH NAT-HAN. 
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A tear, it dropped from my eye, 

1 wondered why... 

The grin it vanished from my face 
I wondered why... 

The thumping it grew faster in my heart 
I wondered why... 

Questions filled my heart and mind 
I wondered why.:. 

I wondered why... not then realising the 
depth of the word Farewell 
And how emotional such a hard fact of life 

can he 

And now I move about with a deep pang 

in my heart, 

The pang of the loss of sudden paiiing... 

I have understood how vulnerable man 

can be 

And memories flood my heart and mind. 
The days of glowing innocence have fast 

sped by 

One day I had walked in uncertainly as a 

toddler, 

Hearing the ways of a bright new world 
But today I had to walk out, uncertainly 

again 



As 1 make my way blindfolded into the 

unpredictable future. 

I wonder if Til ever find that affection and 

care, 

Which my school, teachers and friends 

have given me 

My childhood days have sped like a dream 
They have teamed with time to run... 

Run like the wind... run away from me. 
The essence of life lies in this 
In this harsh reality of Farewell 
The word now frightens and chokes rne t 
Revealing the truth... hard truth of life to 

me... 

Life is like a ship lost on sea, 

When every man is another*s friend... 

Yet when the time comes, and the ship is 

safe at port 

Every man has to leave for his own little 

home... 

Every friend has to part... 




Illustrations: Viky Arya 


Story: Sudhamahi 
Regunathan 

HUBTEN ran 
home from the 
playground as he 
saw his father. His father 
had gone to Shillong last 
week. Thubten had 
missed him. Thubten also 
wanted to know how his 
brother was. His brother, 
Jigme, studied in 
Shillong. 

Thubten’s father picked 
him up with equal eager- 
ness and looked very 
happy. As the two of them 
went in, Norbu, Thubten’s 
father, announced excit¬ 
edly to his mother, “Even 
Thubten has got admis¬ 
sion! He can go to 
Shillong, too!” 

Mrs. Norbu was very 
happy to hear that and 
the husband and wife 

38 


began discussing future 
plans with so much excite¬ 
ment that they forgot all 
about Thubten. Quietly 
Thubten moved away to 
another room. 

In all his seven years, 
Thubten had never 
dreamt of going outside 
Tawang. Tawang lies on 
the north western corner 
of Arunachal Pradesh and 
has one of the oldest 
Buddhist monasteries. 
Thubten wanted td go to 
study there. Actually ever 
since Thubten began to 
understand the language 
he had always heard that 
the second son of the 
family went to the monas¬ 
tery to become a monk. So 


elder brother went out to 
study. So would his 
younger brother, now only 
three years of age. 
Thubten wanted to be¬ 
come a monk, a lama. He 
wanted to wear the ma¬ 
roon robes and recite 
sonorously the prayers. 
But here was his father... 
How could he do this? Did 
he not know the second 
son had to go to the 
monastery? 

Soon his parents were 
missing him. ‘Thubten, 
Thubten...” his mother 
called. She was handing 
out salt-butter tea to 
everybody. She gave him 
also a bowl. He did not 
feel like sipping it, though 
it was something he 
normally loved. “Don’t feel 


he had always thought of 
himself like that. His 
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bad, darling. Big brother 
will also be there,” said 
his mother coming and 
sitting close to him. 

His father laughed. 
“Don’t spoil him,” he said. 
“He is going to become a 
big man. Study hard, my 
son and do your Tawang 
proud.” 

Something in what his 
father said gave Thubten 
the courage. “But Dad, 
should I not go to the 
monastery to study? Does 
the second son always not 
go there? Like your 
younger brother?” 

Norbu was nodding his 
head vigorously. “That 
was in the old times, son. 
Today our future lies in 
the outside world. There 
are enough people to 
study in the monastery. 
You must go and acquire 
the education that most of 
the children of your age 
get.” 

Thubten was not con¬ 
vinced. He looked to his 
mother. 

She too nodded in 
agreement. “Your father is 
right, Thubten,” she said. 

But Thubten could 
sense a little hesitation in 
her voice. For days to¬ 
gether he tried to per¬ 
suade his mother. He 
wanted to become, a 
physician or a lama. He 
wanted to go to the mon¬ 
astery. He would work 


hard. Carry wood, study, 
fetch water, do everything 
that the lamas, young 
ones do there. But nobody 
was convinced. 

The time came for 
Thubten to leave. His 
parents had brought him 
many nice clothes. His 
mother packed him a 
whole box of churbi (yak 
cheese) just because he 
liked it so much. But 


Thubten kept feeling tears 
smarting in his eyes. He 
wanted to wear the new 
clothes he had got but did 
not want to go to Shillong. 

That night as he 
cuddled closer to his 
mother, he remembered 
what his father had said, 
“We leave tomorrow 
morning at 6.30.” Thubten 
wished ‘tomorrow morn¬ 
ing* would never come. 
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Suddenly there was a 
loud noise and Thubten 
woke to find his mother 
was not next to him. The 
whole house was awake 
with many people scream¬ 
ing. There were three 
houses close to his and 
people from those houses 
were also awake and 
running around. Soon 
Thubten got to know that 
a huge landslide had just 
occurred in the hill above 
theirs. There was a dis¬ 
tinct possibility that the 
land would continue to 
slide and if it did, it would 
fall right on top of these 
four houses. Quickly the 


men were trying to carry 
the people and their 
belongings out of danger. 
But there were seven very 
old people in all the four 
houses put together. 
Further it was raining 
heavily outside. Each 
minute brought the dan¬ 
ger closer. 

It was then that the 
idea struck Thubten. 
Quietly he ran across the 
hill and into the monas¬ 
tery. Soon they all came to 
help the four houses and 
within fifteen minutes the 
young helpful lamas had 
taken Thubten’s family 
and all the others there 


into the monastery for 
shelter. Thubten saw his 
father had not forgotten to 
bring the suitcase packed 
for him to take to 
Shillong. A senior lama 
prepared salt-butter tea 
for all of them. Just as 
they were about to sip it 
they heard another big 
noise. The landslide had 
crushed their little house. 

As everybody watched, 
turning stiff, thinking 
what could have happened 
if the lamas had not 
helped them on time, 
Norbu touched Thubten’s 
shoulder. “A new pupil for 
you,” he told the senior 
lama. 


I think the next century 

will be the century of clowns 
where the people will be mad 

and the world will be upside down. 
The planes will run on the road 
The cars will fly in the sky 
here the papers will be in the 

pocket 

and the money on the road will lie. 

And do you know in this century the sun 

will rise in 

the west and set in the east 
but here the animals will be the most [ 
whereas the people will be least. 

How sad, I will die before this century ... 

comes by, 

. but I hope / shall see thq earth — 

i down from the sky. 




Radhakrfshna Rao CEE-NFS 

The floral varieties that 
are under threat in the 


Text: 

HE ecologically 
sensitive and 
densely forested 
Western Ghats running 
across the states of 
Kerala, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Goa and 
Maharashtra are a veri¬ 
table treasure house of 
floral wealth. Out of the 
16,000 flowering plants 
and medicinal herbs 
known to grow in India, 
the Western Ghats ac¬ 
counts for 6000 species. 

But owing to the intense 
pressure exerted by 
deforestation and human 
interference as many as 
80 floral species in this 
vital mountain range are 
on the verge of extinction. 
Ecologists attribute the 
decimation of floral 
wealth to the continuing 
spread of commercial 
plantations and industrial 
forestry into the vitals of 
the natural forests cover¬ 
ing the Western Ghats. 


Western Chats include 
many rare and valuable 
medicinal plants that 
have been recognised as 
potentially rich source of 
alkaloids—the priceless 
raw material for the 
production of a host of 
drugs for cancer, cardiac 
complications and neural 
disorders. According to 
Mr. Thomas Mathew, 
Director, Biodiversity, 
World Wildlife Fund 
(WWF), if urgent steps are 
not taken to restore the 
eco-health of the Western 
Ghats, its rapidly shrink¬ 
ing floral wealth will be 
further threatened. Scien¬ 
tists at the Pondicherry 
based French institute are 
of the view that heavy 
anthropogenic pressure 
due to population explo¬ 
sion has resulted in a 
drastic reduction of the 
area under forest cover in 


the Western Ghats which 
in turn has led to the 
disappearance of many 
rare floral varieties. 

Elsewhere in the coun¬ 
try, especially in the 
remote forested areas of 
Himachal Pradesh and 
Jammu and Kashmir, 
many rare herbs and 
medicinal plants are being 
ruthlessly exploited by 
drug multinationals or 
illegally exported by well 
organised poaching syndi¬ 
cates. As a result, about 
1500 flowering plants of 
rare medicinal value are 
either disappearing or are 
on the way to extinction. 
For instance, rauwolfia 
serpentina popularly 
called sarpagandhi and 
regularly used in the 
production of drugs for 
hypertension, is currently 
threatened by commercial 
over-exploitation by big 
pharmaceutical firms and 
may soon vanish from its 
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natural habitat. Interest- 
ingly the drug industry 
learnt of the value of the 
alkaloids derived from 
sarpagandhi in treating 
high blood pressure from 
South Indian hill tribes. 

Recently, it was also 
reported that drug indus¬ 
try sources are exploiting 
rosy periwinkle, a wild 
plant that yields anti- 
cancerous chemicals at a 
rate that would push this 
floral species to extinction. 
Mr. Ashok Kumar, Direc¬ 
tor of Traffic India, is of 
the opinion that the illegal 
export of taxol, a resinous 
substance derived from 
the floral species Taxus 
baccule, which has posi¬ 
tive anti-cancerous prop¬ 
erties has reached highly 
unsustainable levels. He 
points out that the local 
drug industiy pays just 
Rs. 1.50 per kg for the 
plant material and then 
processes it into a crude 
chemical. They then make 
a hefty and quick profit by 
selling it in the global 
market at the unbeliev¬ 
able price of Rs. 3 lakh a 
gram. 

The state of Himachal 
Pradesh is currently 
suffering the greatest loss 
in terms of local flora. 
Quite recently, officials of 
the Forest department 
managed to expose the 
attempts being made by a 
Madras based company to 
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illegally export large 
quantities of colchicum 
luteum , a highly valued 
medicinal plant by using 
forged documents. 

Environmentalists rue 
the fact that while traffic 
in endangered fauna 
attracts the immediate 
attention of vigilant 
customs staff, the same 
cannot be said of the floral 
contraband shipped out of 
the country. What makes 
the task of intercepting 
the floral contraband 
difficult is the lack of a 
comprehensive list of 
endemic floral varieties. 

To fill this lacunae, the 
Department of Environ¬ 
ment and Forests is now 
preparing a comprehen¬ 
sive list of India’s floral 
varieties. 

Similarly, many rare 
and exotic varieties of 
orchids thriving in north 
east India and the 
Western Ghats region 
have become extinct. The 
enchanting Lady's slipper 
orchid once found in the 
Western Ghats has all but 
become extinct. As it is, 
more than 20 species of 
Indian orchids have found 
their way into the Red 
book of CITES (Conven¬ 
tion on International 
Trade in Endangered 
Species). 

The Pune based Her¬ 
barium functioning under 
the Council for Research 


in Ayurveda and Siddah 
Medicine is now half way 
through a field survey and 
indepth study of the rare 
and endangered medicinal 
plants. According to 
Dr. D.C. Dharma, Asst. 
Director of the Her¬ 
barium, about 500 medici¬ 
nal plants are used in the 
preparation of various 
ayurvedic formulations. 
Nearly half the Indian 
population, he says, is 
dependent on ayurvedic 
drugs derived from plants 
and herbs for meeting 
their health care needs. 

As a positive first step, 
the International Develop¬ 
ment Research Centre 
(IDRC), a Canadian 
organisation, is collaborat¬ 
ing with the renowned 
ayurvedic institution— 
Arya Vaidya Sala of 
Kottakal in Kerala, on a 
project aimed at conserv¬ 
ing the biodiversity of 
medicinal plants in the 
country. 

As part of this, many 
rare and precious medici¬ 
nal plants and herbs will 
be collected from the wild 
and raised in specially 
designed gardens. One 
positive fall out of this 
pilot project will be that it 
would help establish an 
ecologically sustainable 
scale for the production of 
medicinal plants that 
would help to increase the 
dwindling stock of medici¬ 
nal flora in the country. 
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Story :Devyani Narvekar Illustrations: Deepak Harichandajj 


I looked at the tall, 
skinny, dark* 
haired, 19-year-old, 
standing in front of me. 

He was looking beyond 
me. Probably he was 
gazing out of the window. 

I looked into his eyes and 
suddenly the old feeling of 
insecurity returned to me. 
I thought, has he ever 
even given me a thought? 
Does he know what I feel 
about him? These 
thoughts flashed back a 
whole range of events and 
incidents through my 
mind. 

I remembered how as 
small kids we used to 
quarrel with each other. 
He used to tease me and 
used to love to see me get 
angry. He used to enjoy 
the moments when I 
would scream or yell at 
him. He used to watch me 
with excitement, with a 
half-smile on his face, 
whenever I used to cry or 
get annoyed. I guess he 
experienced a sort of 
boyish pleasure in the 
excitement. I used to hate 
him then. I used to hate 
that crooked half-smile. 

As I grew older and 
became a teenager, I 
began to sense a distance 


between us. The quarrels, 
the fights, the teasing— 
everything stopped. We 
hardly talked. And when¬ 
ever we did it was short, 
to-the-point almost me¬ 
chanical talk. I have never 
been quite able to figure 
out why there was so 
much of distance between 
us at that time. 

But, it didn’t last long 
that way. I remember 
very vividly the day when 
I was hurt and was feeling 
badly because of a friend’s 
behaviour. I was dejected, 
angry, upset, and I didn’t 
know what to do. So, I 
talked to him about it. He 
listened to me calmly, 
quietly. Then he pushed 
his books aside and looked 
at me. At that moment, ha 
was not an ordinary 17- 
year-old. He was a more 
mature and a more expe¬ 
rienced friend who was 
sharing his part of knowl¬ 
edge and experiences of 
life with me. 

He spent the whole 
afternoon talking to me, 
making me understand 
how important it is to be 
really good at heart, to be 
able to forgive others, 
overlooking the pain they 
have caused to you, not to 


let small incidents or 
petty thingB hurt yourself 
too badly. He told me how 
at every step, at every 
stage, at every turn in my ' 
life, I would find people * 
who would try to hurt me 
and how many times I 
would have to fight disap¬ 
pointment, pain and 
sorrow. ‘But you will have 
to pull through,’ he had 
said, ‘pull through all of 
it.’ 

After this incident that 
sense of distance disap¬ 
peared, though, even then 
we hardly talked to each 
other. But then on,there 
was a feeling of under¬ 
standing between us. He 
had become my ideal, the 
one person I could look up 
to. 

He went to the city for 
higher studies. He used to 
visit us during the week¬ 
ends. 1 used to long for 
these days, long to see « 
that radiant, smiling face. 
Even now we did not talk 
much. The conversations 
between us were mainly 
silent gaps of time. I guess 
both of us wanted to talk. 
But none of us ever could. 

There were so many /; 
things I wanted to tell 
him about. But I never 
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could find any words. I scared. that he believed in me, 

wanted to tel! him what Yes, it is the same that I was not just an- 

he really meant to me, insecurity that I am other person to him. 

about how much I loved feeling now, I thought. Especially now when I 

and respected him. I And as I suddenly looked was going away for higher 

wanted him to know how at him, I saw him staring studies, away from him, 

much difference the at me. I was taken aback; from mother, father, my 

smallest of his words I couldn’t meet his gaze home, and everyone and 

could make. How much he and I looked down, may everything I loved. I 

was a part of me and be because of the fear that wanted him to say that he 

about everything that I he may have read my had confidence in me, that 

felt towards him. But I thoughts. And now I felt I would do well... 

never could manage to tell more uncomfortable and I looked at him and saw 
him the smallest bit of it. insecure than ever. him gazing again beyond 

The words simply seemed I wanted him to talk to me. I thought, that’s it. 
to melt away. And I began me. I wanted him to show That’s the way it is, that’s 

feeling insecure and _ me that he trusted me, the way it is meant to he. 









I reminded myself that it 
was he who had told me 
not to let small incidents 
hurt me badly. I thought, 
well yes, this isn’t going to 
hurt me. But I knew, no 
matter how hard I would 
try, this would hurt me 
and it would hurt me bad 
and deep. I tried hard not 
to let my expressions 
reveal what was going 
through my mind. Then I 
decided to leave. As I was 
about to do so, I saw a 
hand being extended 
towards me. It was his 
hand, the hand of my big 


brother. 

I shook hands with him 
and he said, “Best of luck. 

I know you will do well.” 

I simply stood there, 
caught by surprise and 
happiness. I was spell¬ 
bound. 1 didn’t know what 
to say. I smiled. He smiled 
back, the same reassur¬ 
ing, beautiful, warm 
smile. 

I looked into his eyes 
and saw the honest feel¬ 
ing of love gleaming 
through. The warmth of 
his handshake gave me 
my lost sense of security 


and the feeling that 
someone is out there who 
really cared for me. 

I realised at that mo¬ 
ment, how much he loved 
me and cared for me and I 
also realised that he did 
not need words to express 
that because he had 
conveyed everything, 
eveiy feeling of love, 
affection, respect and 
care, through this simple 
handshake. I knew, this 
was the gesture—this 
handshake was what I 
had been waiting for. 
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"Tomorrow will come 

And I will be free 

Of endless chores / 

Of suspicions and doubt...” i 

Morning came 

The world awoke 

Yet no one arrives j . 

To take away my troubles... ; ; 

The dew on the grass 

The withered leaves \ 

make me forget—momentarily 

about me, myself 

And allow me to think 

of everyone else... 

I listen to the chirping 
of the birds in the trees 
I look at the young bud 
On the stem of the hibiscus. 
Tomorrow it will bloom 
Into a beautiful flower 
Yes, tomorrow it will bloom 
But for a day! 

And then it will dry, wither 

And fall away 

Having lived a short life. 

It would have given nectar to bees 
It would have made someone 
Feel the power of simplicity 
The beauty, the fragrance 
Wouldn't be there for the flowei^A 
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To absorb 

But for the rest of the world... 

So short a life, yet so sweet 
so satisfying... 

I look at the people 
hurrying to work 
What do they achieve 
In their "longer” lifespan? 

Are they satisfied when 
They lie dying at last? 

Most probably not! 

What that little bud taught me 
was something I still ponder on! 
What makes life sweet... 
is not living to be 
a hundred-year-old 
unsatisfied being... 

But to be born to live 
only for a day 

To be able to live with complete 

satisfaction 

And at last, to say—"No regretsT 
To be able to give and not take 
Anything at all 
To represent something 
that’ll help people to 
be satisfied, to satisfy 
to be content, to be pacified 
to be loved? 

That young bud taught me 
to live for someone else. 

And... I was right 
"Tomorrow” took away troubles 
"Tomorrow” for me 
was that hibiscus bud! 
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What happened to the 
baby chicken that misbe¬ 
haved at school? 

It was eggspelled. 






u 


Anu: Miss, my parrot 
can count. 

Teacher: How d’you 
know that? 

Anu: When I ask him 
to deduct five from five, he 
says nothing. 


“Waiter, Will my om¬ 
elette be long?” 

“No, Sir, round.” 




n\ 


Teacher: Arun, there’s 
| a lot of improvement in 
j your homework. 

! Arun: Yes, sir, my 
| father’s stopped helping 
? me with it. 


Teacher: What does it 
mean if the barometer is 
falling? 

Ritu: It hasn’t been 
nailed properly to the 
wall, sir. 


How do ghosts keep fit? 

By regular exorcise. 


tOi 
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Story: Salbal Chakravarty Illustrations: Viky Arya 

Shankar Chowdhury has hired ace detective Professor Nagen Pakrasi and his 
assistant, Jojo, to investigate into the curious behaviour of his Uncle Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury. As a part of the probing. Professor Pakrasi, disguised as an Arab Sheikh, 
lands up at Music Memoirs, the Chowdhury’s shop. Jojo, following a hunch, looks into 
the background of Hari Shankar’s cousin and companion, Rameswar Das. 


jnp ELL me the names 
fj of three of your 
close friends in 
Calcutta,” Nagen had 
requested Shankar 
Chowdhury. “I want to 
meet them. Just three.” 

“May I know why you 
want these names?” 
Shankar asked Professor 
Pakrasi.- 

“I have some insurance 
business,” promptly came 
the reply with a laugh. 
“So I.want to explore the 
possibility of selling some 
policies to your friends. 
They must be well-to-do 
people like you and it 
should not be difficult to 
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win them over,” he contin¬ 
ued laughing. 

Shankar gave Nagen 
the names and addresses 
of three of his friends. He 
was wondering what a 
combination of professions 
this was for the ace detec¬ 
tive of Calcutta—catching 
criminals and chasing 
clients. 

But there was a greater 
surprise in store for 
Shankar Chowdhury. He 
came to know Professor 
Nagen Pakrasi only bit by 
bit. After he told him the 
names and addresses of 
his friends Pakrasi told 
him, “I was joking about 
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my profession of an insur¬ 
ance agency. Actually I 
want to collect more 
information about you and 
your family; this helps 
investigation... I must 
cast my net wider, you 
know...” 

Shankar was speech¬ 
less. He had heard that 
Professor Pakrasi had 
strange habits. Maybe 
most detectives did. But 
he had never imagined 
him to be as enigmatic as 
this. 

The next day, at the 
crack of dawn, Jojo left for 
Howrah station. 

His mother insisted 



that he have his break¬ 
fast. But Jojo said that he 
must catch the six o’clock 
train leaving Howrah for 
Burdwan. 

A glass of milk and a 
biscuit was all he had 
before leaving home. 
Mother was standing in 
the balcony when Jojo 
walked down the lane 
leading to the bus stop on 
the main road. The rest of 
the house was asleep. 
Mother waved to her 
brave son. Her mind was 
full of anxious thoughts. 

In the kidnapping case, 
Jojo had taken great risk 
in facing four ruffians. 
Also, he left home early on 
many occasions and 
returned late in the night, 
keeping her awake and 
tense. 

The train stopped at 


Burdwan station around 
7.30. Jojo went to the bus 
stop. There were many 
buses waiting in the bus 
depot adjacent to the 
railway station. Conduc¬ 
tors were shouting, indi¬ 
cating the destinations of 
the buses. Jojo enquired 
from a conductor about 
buses which would touch 
Rajpore on their way to 
Durgapur. He pointed out 
one *o Jojo. 

Jojo boarded the bus. It 
was not very crowded. 
After about half an hour 
of travelling he got a seat. 
The bus was going 
through the countryside 
with its shallow ponds 
and mud huts and wooden 
bridges across canals. It 
took Jojo about an hour 
and half to reach Rajpore. 

At the bend of the road 


Jojo found a teashop 
where a group of people 
were gossiping and sip¬ 
ping tea as they sat on a 
couple of benches. He 
walked towards the shop 
and all of them looked at 
him. 

Jojo politely asked an 
elderly man whether he 
could tell him where 
Rameswar Das lived. 

The old gentleman got 
up from the bench and 
pointed to a grove of palm 
trees in the distance. 

“Just behind the palm 
trees you will find a 
kutcha house with a small 
garden in front of it. 

That’s Rameswar’s 
house.” 

“Thank you,” Jojo said 
with a smile. 

It was a small house 
with a garden in front 
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where vegetables grew. 
Three children immedi¬ 
ately came out as Jojo 
called out Rameswar 
Das’s name. Then came a 
woman. She was 
Rameswar Das’s wife, 
Rama Devi. 

Jojo introduced himself 
as an acquaintance of 
Shankar Chowdhury. He 
had sent him to find out 
whether Rameswar was 
at home. 

Rama Devi asked Jojo 
to come in. She was of 
Jojo’s mother’s age. She 
had heard of both Hari 
Shankar and Shankar 
Chowdhury from her 
husband. 

Jojo sat in the small 
room where there was a 
wooden table and a couple 
of chairs. There were 
heaps of school books on 
the table. Obviously, this 
was the room where 
Rameswar Das’s children 
studied. 

“My husband has not 
returned from his tour of 
Nasik which he undertook 
with Dr. Chowdhury,” 
Rama Devi explained. 

Jojo looked at her face. 
So she did not know that 
Dr. Chowdhury had since 
returned from the trip. 

“I am worried about 
him... There has been no 
letter from him for nearly 
three weeks.” 

She brought Jojo a 
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glass of milk and a plate 
of chaffed rice. 

“He is never so late. He 
always writes. But this 
time...” 

“I think he must have 
been detained somewhere. 
You know these excava¬ 
tions, they take much 
time. And there are wild 
animals and other haz¬ 
ards...” Jojo suddenly 
stopped. 

Rama Devi looked 
worried. Jojo felt sorry for 
her. 

“How do you manage to 
run the family in your 
husband’s absence?” Jojo 
tried to be friendly. “You 
have small children and 
there is no other male 
member.” 

“Now I have become 
used to it,” she said sitting 
on the mat on the floor 
with the youngest child in 
her lap. “It’s about eigh¬ 
teen years he is living 
away from us. My 
husband’s uncle who lives 
very close to our house, 
always keeps in touch 
with us. He is of great 
help to me.” 

“How does your hus¬ 
band send you the 
money?” Jojo asked. “Does 
he bring it personally or 
send it through some¬ 
body...” 

“He brings it along 
when he comes here at the 
beginning of the month,” 


replied Rama Devi. “And 
when he is away from 
Calcutta he remits it.” 

“How did he remit the 
money this time?” 

“Through a money 
order, of course. He had 
gone to some distant 
place—Nasik, I think he 
told me. Immediately on 
reaching there he sent me 
Rs. 900/-. Then noth¬ 
ing. Now I am worried not 
about money but him. 
There has been no letter 
from him since then...” 

Her voice was marked 
with anxiety. 

“I think he is not writing 
because he plans to return 
home very soon. He wants 
to surprise you,” Jojo said 
with a smile. “Can I see 
the money order slip, 
please?” 

“Yes, I think I have the 
last slip with me,” Rama 
Devi got up to give Jojo 
the money order slip. 

Jojo noted the address 
and date of the money 
order. An amount of 
Rs.900/- had been remit¬ 
ted from a hotel in Nasik. 

“Now tell me, at what 
point of time did 
Rameswar babu become 
so intimate with Hari 
Shankar that the latter 
made it a point to take 
him along eveiytime he 
made a trip? Was it be¬ 
cause they were related to 
each other?” 
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“No, no, they are very 
distantly related,” Rama 
Devi shook her head. 
“Even I did not know that 
my husband had a cousin 
who is so well-to-do and 
learned like Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury. I think they 
got acquainted in the 
theatre. 

“After my husband gave 
up his first job, he took to 
acting. He always dreamt 
of becoming a big stage 
artist. But then he was 
forced to join the profes¬ 
sional stage to boost his 
income. Hari Shankar 
loved to see dramas. He 
liked some of my 
husband’s roles. He was a 


sort of fan of his. Then one 
day he met him in the 
green room... since then 
they came very close.” 

Jojo was tense. “So 
Rameswar babu was a 
stage actor?” 

“Yes, not many people 
know about it, though,” 
she smiled. “He acted in 
about twenty odd plays. 
Not very big roles, of 
course, but I have read 
the reviews in the paper. 
They all praised his 
acting.” There was a glow 
of happiness on her face. 

Jojo looked at the 
money order slip again. 
There was a short message 
in the space provided for, 



in the slip, “I may be late 
in returning home as I 
have important work to 
do. I am sending you some 
extra money. Hope you 
will be able to manage 
with it for two months.” 

Jojo got up from his 
seat and said, “O.K. 

Thank you. I will tell 
Shankar babu that 
Rameswar babu has not 
returned home.” 

Jojo smiled. He was 
very moved by the way 
this affectionate woman 
had treated him. Just like 
one of his own aunts. Jojo 
realised that even in the 
remote corners of the 
country there are people 
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who can love others as 
deeply as one’s near and 
dear ones. He was grate¬ 
ful to her for that. And 
also for the wealth of 
information he had col¬ 
lected from her. It would 
not have been possible to 
get that without having 
come down all the way to 
Raj pore. 

“Hello, Watson,” Nagen 
entered Private Eye at six 
o'clock looking his cheerful 
self. He was wearing a 
light blue .safari suit with 
the inevitable cheroot 
stuck between his lips. 

“Hello, Sir,” Jojo got up 
and responded with a 
smile. 

Jojo was poring over 
the pages of the green 
diary. He had made some 
fresh notings and the 
additions had made the 
case more interesting. 
There was a new opening 
with the discovery that 
Hari Shankar and 
Rameswar Das became 
friendly in the green room 
of a theatre and that 
Rameswar was a stage 
actor. 

Jojo had made sketches 
of all the characters in the 
diary. This was his 
favourite hobby. The 
notes and the sketches 
alongside made the diary 
interesting reading. Each 
of these characters had an 
individual identity—as if 
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it was a drama. 

Professor Pakrasi often 
observed that crime did 
not always follow a 
straight line. It had a 
tendency to take a curve, 
a crooked course. It was 
easier, therefore, to solve 
this riddle by drawing a 
triangle and putting these 
major characters in the 
case—Dr. Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury, Shankar 
Chowdhury and 
Rameswar balm in each 
corner like a student 
solving a geometrical 
problem. 

Jojo had returned to 
Calcutta from Raj pore 
around noon. Getting off 
the state transport bus 
after a three-hour journey 
he had gone straight to 
the Forensic Institute and 
met Dr. Saha—the finger¬ 
print expert. But Dr. Saha 
could not help Jojo. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Shankar 
Chowdhury could not 
accomplish the job Jojo 
had asked him to do. 
Obviously, circumstances 
had not worked in his 
favour. Dr. Saha had been 
waiting the whole day to 
do his bit but the material 
had not reached him till 3 
o’clock. The veteran 
fingerprint expert wanted 
to help Jojo because he 
had seen in him a promis¬ 
ing detective. Jojo tele- 


Chowdhury at Music 
Memoirs from Dr. Saha’s 
laboratoiy to find out 
what had gone wrong. 
Shankar expressed his 
regrets and said he could 
not do the job as his uncle 
was deliberately trying to 
avoid his company. He 
seldom took his dinner 
with him now and main¬ 
tained a distance from 
him. He had become 
somewhat rude with the 
servants, especially after 
the Dancing Shiva epi¬ 
sode. He had also threat¬ 
ened to leave the house 
should anybody disturb 
his peace or interfere with 
his work. Shankar was 
seriously thinking of 
calling a psychiatrist if 
Private Eye could not 
make a dent in the 
mystery.“But none of the 
propositions are easy in 
his present state of mind.” 
Shankar said in a grave 
voice. “Anyway I am 
trying to do the job you 
told me,” Shankar assured 
Jojo. “I hope to do it very 
soon.” 

Jojo replaced the re¬ 
ceiver in its cradle and 
smiled at Dr. Saha. The 
grey-haired expert smiled 
back. He had never seen 
such a young detective 
taking so much interest in 
his work. 

“Now tell me what you 
did today?” Professor 


phoned Shankar 
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Pakrasi asked his young 
assistant when the two 
met after a tiring day. 
Bepin had already been 
asked to get tea and some 
snacks. 

“I have been to Raj pore, 
'Sir.” 

“Rajpore?” Nagen raised 
his hrows. “That, I think, 
is a village in Burdwan! I 
went there for fishing 
when I was a college 
student. Why did you go 
there?” 


“Not for fishing,” Jojo 
smiled, “but to get a clue, 
Sir” 

“Clue?” Nagen Pakrasi 
raised his eyebrows again. 

“Yes, Sir, I met 
Rameswar Das’s wife 
there. A good lady, very 
helpful.” 

“Hm-hm," Nagen made 
a peculiar sound. He could 
not figure out what this 
was all about. 

Professor Pakrasi felt 
like asking why Jojo had 


gone to such a remote 
village. But he did not. He 
always allowed Jojo 
freedom in unravelling the 
mystery of a case and 
never bossed over him. 

Jojo was intelligent and 
knew how to proceed in a 
matter. If he were to 
interfere at every step 
Jojo would not realise his 
responsibility and the 
initiative in him would 
die. 

To be continued 



BOOK NEWS 
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1. Folk Tales Retold 
By Shankar 
Illustrated by 
different artists 
Price: Rs.45 
(Hardbound) 

2. The Visitor 

By Pratibha Nath 
Illustrated by 
Jagdish Joshi 
Price: Rs.10 

3. Wonders of the Sea 
By Jagannath Mohanty 
I ll ustrated by 
Chaitali Chatterjee 
Price: Rs.16 

4. Ek Dost Saamp (Hindi) 
By Girija Rani 
Asthana 
Illustrated by 
Khitish Chatterjee 
Price: Rs.10 

All published by 
Children’s Book Trust, 
New Delhi 
Folk Tales Retold is a 
collection of popular stories 
which had been published 
as individual volumes 
many many years ago. The 
five folk tales in this vol¬ 
ume are A Man of an Ass, 
The King's Choice, The 
Clever Calf, A Woman’s 
Wit, and The Beggar King. 
A few of these stories are 
funny, the others not, but 
all of them teach a lesson. 
This hardbound collection 
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makes a good possession as 
well as an ideal gift. 

In The Visitor , an 
injured pelican falls from 
the sky close to a hoopoe 
digging for worms. The 
pelican has been hurt in 
the course of migration. He 
seeks the hoopoe’s help to 
locate a lake where he can 
recover before flying back 
to join his family and 
friends. 

The Visitor won the first 
prize in the Picture Book 
Category in the Competi¬ 
tion for Writers of 
Children’s Books organised 
by Children’s Book Trust. 

Water, as we all know, 
covers two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface. Scientists 
are even now involved in 
the study of the sea and its 
creatures to find out more 
about evolution, since life 
on earth is believed to have 
begun in water. Scientists 
are also trying to explore 
how the seas could be of 
help in the future. 

Wonders of the Sea 
discusses the sea in all its 
aspects—how much area it 
occupies on earth, waves, 
tides, currents, life in the 
sea from the unicellular 
organisms to the huge 
whales, energy from the 
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sea, and its pollution. 

Different kinds of birds 
live together on a huge tree 
in a jungle in Ek Dost 
Scum p. They are apprehen¬ 
sive of a new neighbour, a 
black snake, who takes up 
residence in a hole at the 
bottom of their tree. One 
day they discover some 
men cutting trees in the 
forest and realise that soon 
it would be the turn of their 
tree. They turn for advice 
to a wise owl. With the help 
of the maligned snake, the 
tree is saved. 

Ek Dost Saanp won the 
first prize in the Picture 
Book category of the Com¬ 
petition for Writers of 
Children’s Books organised 
by Children’s Book Trust, 
in Hindi. 

1. A Lesson in School 
Jokes 

Compiled by 
Gratian Vas 
Illustrated by 
Murli S undram 
Price: Rs. 20 

2. Reflections 
By Brock Tully 
Illustrated by 
Heidi Thompson 
Price: Rs 25 
Both published by 
Sterling Publishers 
(P) Ltd. 



1. Oscar the Fish 

2. Fleocatra and 
Neferkitty 

By Ruth Crishna 

3. Coco the Daschund 
By Sarah Israel 
All illustrated by 
Aziza Tyabji 
Price: Rs. 15 each 

4. The Singing 
Cockroach 

5. The Greedy Monkey 

6. Silly-Billy Willie 

By Anne de Braganca 
Cunha 

Illustrated hy 
Ruma Sharma 
Price: Rs. 20 each 
All published by 
Mosaic Books 
B-17 Lajpat Nagar, 
New Delhi-24 
A teacher asked her 
students to compose sen¬ 
tences containing the word 
“beans". The usual bright 
boy produced “My father 
grows beans”, and the 
usual bright girl was ready 
with “My mother cooks 
beans”. Then a little one 
made this effort: “We are 
all human beans.” 

A seven-year-old told his 
teacher, “I don’t want to 
scare you, but my daddy 
says that if I don't get 
better grades, somebody’s 
going to get spanked.” 

Did those raise a laugh? 
Yes? In that case there are 
many more such in A 
Lesson in School Jokes , 
looking at the lighter side 
of life at school. Some jokes 
may even remind you of an 
incident at your own 
school. 

A copy might help you 


endure the heat and the 
power cuts with a smile. 

Often times we have 
occasion to reflect upon life 
and arrive at a truth which 
is forever a lesson. That is 
wisdom. It could happen 
any time, any place. In 
Reflections Brock Tully has 
put down his thoughts in 
his own hand. He says in 
the ‘Introduction’: 

“...to me life is simple, 
‘we’ve’ made it 
complicated, 

& the challenge is 
to get hack in touch, 
with its simplicity...” 

A simple book, some of 
the ‘reflections’ are worthy 
of being pondered over 
again and again. For 
instance. 

“...I’d rather be seen 
for who I am 
& be alone, 
than be accepted 
for someone I’m not 
and be lonely.” 

And, 

“...when I’m wise 
I see that, often, 
my anger isn’t with 
others... 

it’s from my expectations 
of others, 

to be otherwise.” 

Read the others for 
yourself. And add a few of 
your own reflections. 

The collection from 
Mosaic Books is meant for 
very young readers. 
Fleocatra and Neferkitty 
are cats, Coco a dog and 
Oscar a fish. The three 
books comprise collections 
of small stories about these 


characters. The stories are 
simple keeping in mind the 
readership. That, however, 
is no reason to subject the 
reader to the amateurish 
drawings which do nothing 
to stimulate the imagina¬ 
tion of the child. And more 
colour and details in the 
illustrations would have 
be«n welcome. 

The other three books 
are ‘Read ‘n’ Do’ books. 
Interspersed with the 
story—and interrupting 
the reading—are puzzles, 
crosswords, pictures for 
colouring, instructions for 
singing and acting 
according to the text. 

The Singing Cockroach , 
Kiki, is a popular figure 
who has a number of 
suitors. She decides she 
will choose him whose 
singing pleases her. The 
Greedy Monkey, true to his 
name, learns a lesson when 
he eats far too much and 
gets a stomach ache as a 
result. Silly-Billy Willie 
runs along the lines of the 
Panchatantra story ‘The 
Monkey and the Crocodile’. 
In this story the crocodile’s 
wife wants the monkey’s 
heart but the monkey 
esca[>es with his heart 
intact. In Anne de 
Braganca Cunha’s story the 
characters have been 
changed and the story ends 
with how the jellyfish came 
to be. 

For the kind of material 
that has gone into all these 
books, the prices are far too 
high. 

Bhavana Nall 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
bership-number. 


GIRLS 

6594 

KelsongChodon Jyuwa (16) 
Chung Wah Hair Culture 
1st Floor, 

1st Stage, 191 CMH Road 
Indira Nagar 
Bangalore-560038 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6595 

Bhavna Dulani (10) 

29 Housing Society 
South Extension I 
New Delhi 110049, India 
Skating, reading 
Any country 

6596 

Malvika Sharma (14) 

C/o Mr. Rakesh Narayan 


B Sc. LLB 

Advocate, Dharmshala 
H.P. 176215, India 
Painting, reading 
Any country 

6597 

S. Sumati (14) 

D/o Mr. S. Srinivasan 
Thozudoor (Vill) 

Karkoil Post, Sirkazhi Tq. 
Tamil Nadu-609112, India 
Reading, making friends 
France, Switzerland 

6598 

Sunita Bhatt (16) 
H.No.25GuruNanakMarket 
Lajpat Nagar IV 
New Delhi 110024, India 
Making friends, reading 
Any country 


CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 


Member No .. 

Name: Master / Miss. 

Address: 


(To be filled by office) Issue dated. . 

. Age*. . Years 

(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 


Hobbies: . 

Pen-friends wanted in (Country ), 

*Ag« limit: 16 y*an Signature 
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GIRLS 


6599 

Lakshmi Prasad (11) 
Karthika House No. 31 
Press Club Colony 
Eddapally 

Cochin-682024, Kerala 
India 
'Reading 
Any country 

6600 

Shilpa Mathew (11) 

D/o Maj. B.M.P. George 
6 T.T.R. Ponda 
Goa-403401, India 
Reading, swimming 
Japan, France 

6601 

Alibha Behera (10) 

5 R (F) 10, Unit 3 
Bhubhaneswar - 751001 
Orissa, India 
Reading, playing 
Any country 

6602 

Dhanya (10) 

D/o Mr. K.S. Karunakaran 
13/306, The Enclave 
Kalvakulam Road 
Koppam, Palakkad 
Kerala-678001, India 
Reading 
U.SA., U.K. 

6603 

Shweta Agrawal (10) 

C/o Premlata Agarwal 
P-56 3rd Floor 
Vivekananda Nagar 
Liluah, Howrah-711204 
West Bengal, India 
Painting, reading 
Any country 


6604 

N. Mythily (12) 

IX B, V.P. Siddhartha 
School 

Moghul Raj Puram 
Vijayawada - 520010 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Painting, singing 
Any country 

6605 

K.S. Shilpa Gupta (14) 

C/o Mr. K. Gupta 
Door No. 9407 
Southend Road 
Basavangudi-560004 
Bangalore, Karnataka 
India 

Swimming, reading 
Italy 

6606 

Sheetal (16) 

C/o S. Lai Singh 
W.No. 16, Opp. Usha 
Sewing Centre 
Harikrishan Nagar 
Malerkotla Road 
Khanna 141401 
Punjab, India 
Drawing, collecting 
different objects 
Any country 

6607 

Garima Virmani (13) 

79 Neel Kamal Apartments 
H-3, Vikas Puri 
New Delhi 110018, India 
Reading, pen-friendship 
Any country 

6608 

Nidhi Khosla (13) 

E-101 Shastri Nagar 
Delhi 110052, India 


Music, craft 
Any country 

6609 

Meenu R. Mahesh (15) 
Roll No. 2718 
V.K.K. Menon House 
Sainik School 
Kazhakootam 
Thiruvananthapuram- 
695585 
Kerala. India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6610 

Soni Bhatt { 16) 

H.No. 25 Guru Nanak 
Market. Lajpat Nagar 
New Delhi 110024, India 
Music, writing 
India, Germany 

6611 

Deepa S. Dcshpande (14) 

Villa Agnelo Building 

Near Govt. Hospital 

Kakoda 

Goa, India 

Music 

Any country 
6612 

Noetu Golani (13) 

97 A Old Anarkali 
Kadhapuri 
Delhi 110051, India 
Collecting cards, music 
Any country 

6613 

Payal A. Rastogi (12) 

15, Atomica Society 
P.L. Lokhande Marg 
Chembur, Bombay-400089 
Music, reading 
India 
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6614 

Mohd. Ali (16) 

Hostel No.4 

Jamia Senior Secondary 
School 

New Delhi 110025, India 
Pen-friends, acting 
India, U.S.A. 

6615 

Santosh Kumar (16) 
T.R.L. Township 
Q/No. G/69 
P.O. Belapahar 
Dist. Sambalpur 
Orissa, India 
Badminton, reading 
India, U.S.A. 

6616 

Deepak C. Agarwal (12) 
Jay Vraj Manik 
3/A 104 Opp. Santok 
Talkies 

Bhayandar(W) 
Thane-401101, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6617 

Aslam Junais (16) 

Ansar English School 
Perumpilavue 
P.O. Karikkad 
Kunnamkulam (Via) 
Trissur Dist 
Kerala 680519, India 
Sketching, music 
Any country 

6618 

Kishlay Thakur (14) 
Class VIII 
Tagore House 
Boys School 
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BOYS 

Oak Grove School 
P.O. Jharipani 
Dist. Dehra Dun-248152 
U.P., India 
Music, philately 
India, Australia 

6619 

B.Y. Mastan Reddy (13) 
H.No. 7.27.17 Nalamvari 
Veedi 

Ganganam (Pet) 

Tenali, Guntur (Dist) 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, coins 
U.S.A., Holland 

6620 

S. Vikas (11) 

Flat No. 8, 47/41 
Punjabi Bagh 
New Delhi 110026, India 
Stamps, roller skating 
India, Nepal 

6621 

Anand Ramesh (13) 

33/1 Old Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi 110060, India 
Stamps, football 
Other than India 

6622 

Sujit Raghavan (12) 

Qr. No. 9/D Type IV/V 
O.F. Estate, Chanda 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps & coins, dancing 
U.S.A., Australia 

6623 

Sameer Chandawat (14) 
Pocket 1/57-B 
Dilshad Garden 
Delhi 110095, India 


Stamps & coins 
U.S.A., Japan 

6624 

Paresh Parab (13) 
Shivprasad 
B.B. Borkar Road 
Alto Porvorim, Bardez 
Goa, India 
Stamps & coins 
U.S.A., Japan 

6625 

Namit Verma (13) 

62, S.F.S. DDA Flats 
Rajouri Apartments 
G.O.I. Press 

New Delhi 110064, India 
Stamps & coins, tennis 
Germany, U.K. 

6626 

Chetan Vilas Kamat (12) 
A/3 Bhagya Nagar 
Dilip Gupte Road 
Behind City Light Cinema 
Mahim, Bombay 400016 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, stamps & coins 
Any country 

6627 

Anuj Gupta (8) 

C 7/16 Sector 8, Rohini 
Delhi 110085, India 
Badtxiinton, taekwondo 
UJ&A4V.K. 

0 e 

6628 

Ankur Gupta (10) 

C 7/16 Sector 8, Rohini 
Delhi 110085, India 
Taekwondo, coins 
Iraq, U.K. . 
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BOYS 


6629 

Pranav Hardiya (11) 

D-16, Pataliputra 
Anushakti Nagar 
Bombay 400094, India 
Sports, stamps 
.,\ny country 

6630 

Arvind Ramesh (10) 

33/1 Old Rajender Nagar 
New Delhi 110060, India 
Football, coins 
Other than India 

6631 

Mohit Khullar (13) 
A-11/G.4 Dilshad Garden 
Delhi 110095, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6632 

Ashish Guglani (9) 

43 Club Road, Civil Lines 
Ludhiana, Punjab, India 
Cricket, badminton 
U.K., France 

6633 

Ugyen Wangmo (15) 

C/o MMS Naiten 
Mongar High School 
E. Bhutan 
Stamps, pen-friends 
U.S.A., China 

6634 

Kushager Tuli (11) 

9-C Railway Board Flats 
Sarojini Nagar 
New Delhi 110023, India 
Reading, sports 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 


6635 

S. Sree Harsha (11) 

139/1 B 

Ramakrishnapuram 
Near Ponnairajapuram 
“Sriram”, Coimbatore-1 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Africa, South America 

6636 

D.J. Francis Xavier (15) 

Door No. F-25, K.E.B. 

Quarters 

Goot Road 

Jog Falls-577435 

Shimoga, Karnataka 

India 

Cycling, photography 
Any country 

6637 

Thomlik Pertin (16) 

Govt. l.V. School 
Athunli 

Dibang Valley Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Reading, photography 
Any country 

6638 

Tony Cletus (16) 

2969 Patel House 
Sainik School, 
Kazhakootam 
Thriuvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, gardening 
Any country 

6639 

Anand (16) 

218, Reshabh Shri House 
Commercial Complex 


Rai\jeet Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Dancing, making friends 
Any country 

6640 

Deepak Sambhi (14) 
RZ-ZC Syndicate Enclave 
Pankha Road 
New Delhi 110045, India 
Movies, cycling 
Any country 

6641 

Atul Sharma (12) 

17-A Arjun Nagar Old 
G-Z 

New Delhi 110052, India 
Music, sports 
Any country 

6642 

Arun V. Nair (16) 

Roll No.3061, Patel House 

Sainik School 

Kazhakottam-695585 

Thiruvananthapuram 

Kerala, India 

Stamps & coins 

India, Japan 

6643 

Arijeet S. Raikar (11) 
H.No. 1578/1, “Deep” 

Near P & T Colony 
Alto Porvorim, Bardez, 
Goa-403521, India 
Stamps 
Any country 

6644 

Ahmed Islahi (10) 

Haq Nishan 
4/1212 Sri Syed Nagar 
Aligarh-202002, U.P. 
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India 

Drawing, stamps 
Any country 

6645 

Manoj Mongar (16) 
Embassy of India 
PB 193 

C/o Ball Bahadur Mongar 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Stamps, music 
Any country 

6646 

Manish Jajodia (15) 

C/o Naval Kishore Sinha 
Asst. Eng. 

Mohalla Tutbari 
Nai Godam 

Gaya-823001, Bihar, India 
Reading, writing 
Japan, U.K. 

6647 

Sangay Wangchuk (15) 
Yangchengphug High 
School 

Class IX (Arts) 

Thimphu, Bhutan 
Music, collecting posters 
Any country 

6648 

Subin Chandy (15) 

Shivaji (Srs) 

Sainik School 
Kazhakootam 
Thriuvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6649 

Srtfit S. (15) 

Shivaji (Srs) 
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BOYS 

Sainik School 
Kazhakootam 
Thriuvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Basketball, swimming 
Any country 

6650 

Gunjeev Sabija (10) 

C-501 Defence Colony 
New Delhi 110024, India 
Music, reading 
Any country 

6651 

Shyamanand Gupta 
(Preeti) (16) 

C/o Dr. Ramanand Gupta 
At/PO Gaur Bazar 
Ward No. 4 
Dist. Rautahat 
Nepal 

Reading, pen-friends 
India, Japan 

6652 

Jasdeep Singh Kohli (16) 
28/19, East Patel Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Pen-friends, singing 
U.SA., U.K. 

6653 

Amritesh Bajaj (11) 

C/o AAR Trading Co. 

264 T. Illrd Floor 
Gali Raghunandan 
Maya Bazaar, Delhi 110006 
India 

Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6654 

Sunny (16) 


Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063, India 
Reading, sports 
Any country 

6655 

Nickey Verma (12) 

C/o Verma Jewellery 
Garali, Jorhat-785001 
Reading, cricket 
Any country 

6656 

Chetan Kandar (15) 

C/4, Goragandhi 

Apartments 

S.V. Road, Borivli (W) 

Bombay 400092, India 

Coins 

Japan, Singapore 

6657 

Chintan Kamdar (15) 

C/4, Goragandhi 

Apartments 

S.V. Road, Borivli (W) 

Bombay 400092, India 

Coins 

U.K., U.S.A. 

6658 

Satish Sharma (16) 

Betwa House 

Sainik School, Re wa 486001 
M.P., India 
Pen-friends, cricket 
Any country 

6659 

Ashish Bang (16) 

Betwa House 
Sainik School 
Rewa-486001, M.P., India 
Football, coins 
Any country 


B-3/26 C Gasta Colony 
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6660 

E. Ashok (14) 

3/423 Selva Nagar 
Salem 636014 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Posters, pen-friendship 
Any country 

6661 

Jatin (16) 

E-90 DDA Flats 
New Ranjeet Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Making friends, cricket 
Any country 

6662 

Vishal Kapoor (13) 

D-14 Samrat Palace 
Garh Road, Meerut 
U.P., India 
Swimming, reading 
India, Japan 

6663 

G. Sanjeev Krishnan (14) 
Vasant Vihar TC 9/1437 
Moolayil Lane 
Temple Road 
Sastamangalam 
Thriuvananthapuram 
Kerala 695010, India 
Coins 

Any country 

6664 

Suhair Bin Saghir (14) 

45 (Lane No.2), Zakir Nagar 
New Delhi 110025, India 
Badminton, reading 
India, Japan 

6665 

Avinash Saini (13) 

P.N.T. Qtr. No. 918 Sector 


BOYS 

VI, R.K. Puram 
New Delhi 110022, India 
Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

6666 

S. Ganesh (11) 

196 Thotlakkat Road 
Ernakulam, Cochin-11 
Kerala, India 
Stamps & coins 
Fiji 

6667 

M.V. Chandrashekhar (15) 
C/o M. Papanna D.No.2748 
Hemravatipete 
Doddaballapur 
Bangalore Dist. 

Karnataka 561203, India 
Stamps, writing poetry 
Any country 

6668 

Apoorv Anand (10) 

A 2/78 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027, India 
Reading, jogging 
U.S.A., Tibet 

6669 

Manu Kanra (12) 

S/o Anil Kumar 
INS Shivaji 
Lonavala-410402 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps, sports 
Germany 

6670 

Manish Wadhwa (14) 

D-186 Tagore Garden Extn. 
Near Central School 
New Delhi 110027 


Stickers, movies 
India 

6671 

Sachin Kohli (16) 

1/2 Moti Nagar 
New Delhi 110015, India 
Collecting pens, drawing 
Any country 

6672 

Satish Sansi (15) 

C/74 ONGC Colony 

Nazira-785685 

Assam, India 

Cricket, collecting audio 

cassettes 

Any country 

6673 

Vishal Saini (12) 

H.No. 1M/4 Subroto Enclave 
Katana nda 
Jodhpur - 342001 
Rajasthan, India 
Stamps, sports 
Germany, Japan 

6674 

Siddhartha Choudhury (9) 
House No.487, Block B 
Sector 19, NOIDA 
Ghaziabad, U.P., India 
Collecting posters 
U.S.A. 

6675 

Deepak Srinivasan (12) 
No. 17, Ilnd Crescent 
Park Road, Gandhi Nagar 
Adyar, Madras-600020 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Drawing, making friends 
India, Tanzania 
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CONTEST 



Do you want to be a CAMEL CHAMP and also win attractive prizes? ITS EAST. 

Um the COLOUR POWER of your CAMEL Colour range ond colour this picture with any one of the CAMEL products, Kreyona wok 
crayons, Crayplas, oit pastels, water colours or poster colours. MANY ATTRACTIVE PRIZES TO RE WON 1st Prize Camel 
Bumper Maxi Pack. (Assortment of Camel products worth Rs.150.) 2nd Prize Camel Midi Pack. (Assortment of Camel 
products worth Rs. 100.) 3rd Prize Camel Mini Pock. (Assortment of Camel products worth Rs.73.) AND 100 
Consolation Prises of a super, colourful 'I AM A CAMEL CHAMP’ 2-0 slicker. FREE I 


YIS, I wan* fo iwcom. a CAME! CHAMP Hn'j my comptaad pointing 

_AGf_ynti BOY/Gei (PWcn* licit] 

HOME ADDRESS 


MMtS * RtQULATtONSi * NO ENTRY FEE NO PROOF OF PURCHASE REQUIRED. ’ Contest open to 
children upto IS yrs. ol age only • This whole page must be sent to us duly completed. • A photocopy of this 
page can be used os on entry form. • Contest not open to children of employees of Camlin lid and Interact 
Vision Ad ». ft Mklg Pvt lid • Entries must be polled to the Rdhor, ClttmOfR WOMB, Ndn He m e. 4, 
Idt elur Dmh Id* Mnrg, Nrw Mhl 110 001, so as to reach within IS days from the end of the month this 
ad appears. Winners will be notified separately Please allow four weeks for the delivery of the prices 
judges' decision is fined ond binding. Please fill this coupon in English only. 
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THE WINNING COLOURS 


CAMLIN LIMITED. ART MATERIAL DIVISION, T%. NAQAlT ANDHERI (EAST), BOMBAY ■ 400 059. 










READ HOW RAJU GOT THE POWER TO BECOME A 



Dear friends, 

We bad a poster painting 
competition in school 
I drew a large, pre-bistoric 
animal and painted it with 
Camel Poster Colours to give it 
a bright and natural look 
The effect was fantastic 

► 

Everybody was frightened, but they still kept coming 
back to see whether the animal in my picture 
was alive or not. Lots of people admired my poster which was voted 


the best I won the first prize. But it was easy. Painting, even the 
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INDIA’S LARGEST SELLING COMICS 




JOIN THE 

DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 
AND FILL YOUR LIFE WITH 
FUN, THRILL * LAUGHTER 

. How ConvoiHont to MmI Them AMt 

Once you join the club, you don’t heve to 
worry about your parents forgetting to bring 
the latest Diamond Comics home or your 
news agent/book seller finishing all the copies 
before you got yours. 

That's because as a member of the Diamond 
Book Club, you would get your set of 6 
Comics in time at your doorstep, every month. 
Moreover, as a special privilege, you will be 
informed in advance about your forthcoming 
publications from time to time. 

How Sooy It <a fo Be c om e a Mo mto rt 
Just fill in the coupon given below and send it 
to us along with a Money Order or Postage 
Stamps worth Rs. 10/— 

We shall be offering five books every month. 
To get a rebate of Rs. 4/- and Free postage 
(approx. Rs. 7/-) you’ll have to order all the 
five to six books at a time in a month. In case 
these books are not of your choice then you 
are free to select any six books from the list of 
’Diamond Comics’ titles and we shall send 
you the same. But to get these benefits you'll 
have to order six books at a time. 

We'll send you a Choice Card every month. If 
you like the books offered byus in the Choice 
Card then you need not sent us the card back. 
In case you do not tike the books then you 
send us the names of atleast 7 books of your 
choice so that we can send you 5 books of 
your choice available with us at that time. 
Under this scheme, we shall be sending you a 
V.P. Packet by the 20th of every month. 

j Yes I would like to become a member of 
j 'DIAMOND BOOK CLUB’ and take advantage 
• Of the benefits. I have read all your rules and 
i shall abide by these.i'promiee to accept the 
j V.P. every month. 

I NAME_ 

I ADDRESS -—__ 

I 


; POST OFFICE-PIN CODE_ 

! I am sending Rs. 10/- by M.O./enclosing 
| Postage Stamps worth Rs. 10/- 

% Birth date ■,. 

Note: We shall not enrol you as a member till 
we receive the membership fee. 



DIAMOND COMICS PVT. LTD. 

2715. DARYA QANJ, NEWDELHI-110002 
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Chhabi Chatterjee 
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Subscription Rates* 
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Rs 75 140 200 
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Dear 

Editor... 

NEWS OF THE MONTH 

Your magazine is 
fabulous. I like the stories 
in it. I'm sure that your 
magazine will reach great 
heights. I have a sugges¬ 
tion for the magazine. 
Please keep a few pages 
for some news of the 
month, it will be exciting. 

Harrneet Singh, 
Jamshedpur 

Opening the windows of 
the mind is the first step to 
establishing a congenial 
environment. We, the 
children of this generation, 
have inherited the legacy of 
a threatened planet Earth. 
Threatened because, the 
earth’s natural resources, 
many species of its flora, 
fauna and the very blanket 
of protection, the ozone 
layer, among very many of 
the earth’s other bounties 
are or will be as dead as the 
dodo. Seminars, sympo¬ 
siums, treaties, pacts, in 
the last decade or two have 
so concerned themselves 
with the endangered earth, 
we have happily imbibed 

the ability to worry about 
* 

the disappearance of 
distant rain forests, or the 
extinction of such species of 
animals as that we have 


APPRECIATION 
This letter of apprecia¬ 
tion is from a mother who 
values Children ’s World. 
My son is not fond of 
reading long-drawn-out 
Enid Blyton stories or any 
other stories in book form, 
but he waits every month 
for the magazine and 
reads it from page one to 
the end. He eryoys all the 
stories and comic sections. 
But most of all he enjoyed 
The Steel Claw and the 
detective story which had 
man-eating ants. Both 
comic sections. 

only heard of. All this, to 
the exclusion of looking 
out of our very windows. 
Why is it that the koel’s 
call on a pleasant spring 
afternoon haunts us, but 
fails to evoke a sense of 
gratitude that it sings still 
in a depleted environment 
and helps gladden our 
hearts? Why is it, that the 
defiant, almost brazen 
peepal (Ficus religiosa) 
striking roots at an incon¬ 
gruous angle from the 
second floor of the outer 
side of an ugly concrete 
building, is really Nature’s 
way of telling us that given 
a chance and some space, 
Nature—which is alive and 
well—could contribute 
herself, to the setting right 
of the upset balance? If 
that sounds impossible, 
Opening Windows, our 


When I am free and 
relaxing, I too pick up 
Children’s World and 
enjoy reading it. However 
I have been a Children’s 
World fan since my school 
days. 

There is one more thing 
I wish to inform you and 
that is, that the bold print 
that is used in the maga¬ 
zine makes an instant 
appeal with the children. 
From my experience, most 
children detest small 
print. I trust you will 
always keep this up. 

Mrs. S. Khanduja, 
_ Bombay 



Green Pages to mark this 
year’s World Environment 
Day on June 5, will help 
you, not just to look at your 
own backyard with new 
eyes, but also open the 
shutters of your mind. 

Reader Harrneet and 
others like him who want 
more ‘news’, will find this 
issue full of reports and 
announcements of events to 
come—not as cold, imper¬ 
sonal items, but brought to 
you the warm and caring 
Children's World way. 

With half the year still 
ahead of you—use June to 
restructure not just your 
thinking—but your very 
actions—Happy reading. 



Sc E«| 


Become a Favourite of Your 



Teachers & Friends 


Science Experiments (in colour} 

Rise and shine withscientific experiments and become a favourite 
of your teachers and friends, fach book provides an excellent 
introduc tion to practical applit ation and experimenting. Covers 
projects and practical experiments to show how to test theory 
simply and safely. Contains dear and concise diagrams foi 
indepth explanation on whv it works. And above all BRIGHT 
IDEAS to encourage further discovery. 

For example, the book Light, Colour and lens« rovers working 
projects on how to make Min dial, telescope, kaleidoscope, 
mic rose ope, < reate colours ot rainbow, how to make spot light, 
protect on c hromatography, making a parrot paraxinosc ope, etc. 

Rixtk'. til the Serins 

• flee tricity_ ‘Magnetism_ 

• An, Wind and Flight • 1 tght, Colour and Lenses 

• Sound, Noise and Musk • Wheels, Pulleys and Levers 

• Water, Paddjes and Boats • Clocks, Scales and Mea surements 

Giant Size • Price: Re 32/- each Postage Rs 5/- each 
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ETECTIVE 
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Games & Activity Series (in colour) 


An ext iting new scries ol activity tjooks for 
you with r olour photographs and step-by- 
step instrur twins. 

With just a little pio< tic e, you can learn how 
to impress your friends and keep everyone 
guessing! 

• Mag ic Tricks_ 

■ Ca rd Tricks_ 

• S hadow Tr icks_ 


Big sue > Price: Re 24 each • Postage Rs 5/- 
Also available in Hindi 



Mystery Stories 


L)o you dare to play detective or judge! 
Read the mystery story and use your wits to 
spot the clue, txamine the evidence and 
then decide - Who is telling the tiuth? 
What really happened? Who has done it? 

Terrifying mysteries waiting to he solved. 

• Brain Teasing Mystery Stories 

• Spine Tingli ng Mystery Stories* 

• Puzzling Mystery Stones _ 

• Mind B ogg ling Mystery Stones_ 

• Baf fling Mystery Stories 

• Who DUnnit? 

• You be the Detective 


aoes 96-136 in each Price: Rs 12 6*15 *. Postaae Ra! 
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April Showers 

at 

Prize D stribu 


T HE evening dark¬ 
ened as the clouds 
gathered overhead. 
The invitees and the 
prize-winners waiting in 
the lawns of Rabindra 
Bhavan, New Delhi, for 
the prize distribution 
function of the 43rd 
annual Shankar’s On-the- 
spot Painting Competi- 


A report by Bhavana Nair 


tion, on April 16, gazed 
anxiously towards the 
skies. 

The function was yet to 
begin when a few drops 
made the timid ones 
scuriy for shelter. How¬ 
ever, they were back a few 
minutes later, a mite 
sheepish. Just as the chief 
guest of the evening, the 


Chief Minister of Delhi, 
Mr. Madan Lai Khurana’s 
pilot vehicle approached 
the gates of Rabindra 
Bhavan, the rain gods let 
it pour. 

It would have been 
chaotic but for the deft 
handling of the situation. 
All the prize-winners were 
asked to collect in the 


Shri Mndonlal Khurana with the four children who conducted the entire ceremony. 
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Raj it Hanerjee receiving the Shankar Memorial Award. 
exhib ition hall of the Lai it 


mortal Award) and 
Sliweta Bhatnagar 
(Children’s World 
Award), (Cover picture 
this issue) all 15 years old. 

The function was con* 
ducted by Shivani 
Dhawan, 10, of Delhi 
Public School, Vasant 
Kunj, who gave the Wei* 
come Address, Nishant 
Tapuria, 13, of Mount St. 
Mary’s who managed the 
announcements along 
with Naziu Najafi (13) of 
Presentation Convent, 
and Benazir Mhaisale, 13, 
of Loreto Convent, who 
proposed the Vote of 
Thanks. These four went 
on with their parts, 
unfazed by the rain and 
the lack of a mike. 


Kala Akademi. The par¬ 
ents and others accompa¬ 
nying the prize-winners 
were requested to stay on 
the ground floor of the 
hall. 

The prize distribution 
then got underway and 
went on as usual, without 
a hitch, about 15 minutes 
after the scheduled time of 
6.30 p.m. Mr. Madan Lai 
Khurana gave away 126 
prizes that evening. The 
four top awards were won 
by Raj it Banerjee 
(Shankar Memorial 
Award), Sumanto Ray 
(Children’s Book Trust 
Award), Saurav Kumar 
Das (Begum Zaidi Me* 


Sumanto Ray, CRT Award. 
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Saurav Kumar Das, Begum Zaidi Shweta Bhatnagar, Children’s World 

Memorial Award. Award. 

In the November 1993 ings, besides the prize- that did not dampen 

Shankar’s On-the-Spot winning ones, were put up spirits as everyone cooper- 
Painting Competition, for a week-long exhibition ated to make a success of 

about 15,000 children at the Lalit Kala the evening, will be re¬ 
participated and gave in Akademi. membered for long, espe- 

nearly 25,000 entries. Of The novelty of a rain- cially by the prize- 
these, about 450 paint- washed prize distribution winners. 

Miss Yamuna Shankar, G.M. (A&F) CBT and Secretary SICC taking the Chief 

Minister of Delhi round the exhibition. 
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Text: O.P. Bhagai 


Illustrations: Subir Roy 


M AN has always 
been curious. It 
was so even when 
he lived in caves thou¬ 
sands of years ago. 

He noticed the things 
around and asked himself 
questions. Why the sky 
was blue, who sent the 
rain, how the seasons 
came one after another 
and how the sun rose and 
set daily. 

There were many more 
*4}ungs about which he 
wondered. There was no 
science then, and no other 
help. All he had was his 
fancy or imagination. 

With this he managed 
to satisfy himself. He 
thought up stories to 
explain things. Such tales 
are called myths. 

The first myths must 
have been sketchy. As the 


years passed, some were 
forgotten or changed in 
the telling. To them were 
added new myths. They 
were handed down the 
centuries by word of 
mouth. 

The early man also 
believed in spirits and 
ghosts. Some were good or 
helpful. Some others were 
bad or harmful. Stories 
were told about them as 
well. 

Such tales are myths, 
too. The word for the 
myths together is mythol¬ 
ogy. Another meaning of 
the word is the study of 
myths. 

There are still some 
tribes who live as they did 
long, long ago. They do 
not read or write. TTiey 
tell their myths just as 
their forefathers did. 


But the myths of many 
old peoples were recorded. 
To begin with, the records 
were not as they are 
today. They were written 
on papyrus and palm 
leaves, even animal hides. 
In Babylon clay tablets 
were used. 

Among them are the 
myths of creation—how 
the world was made... in 
the Bible and the Vedas . 

For those who believe in 
them, myths are not just 
stories. They are stories 
that tell the truth. 

In the Vedic hymns we 
read of a rain myth. 

Vritra, the demon of 
drought, has stolen all the 
clouds and shut them up 
in his stronghold. 

There is agony in the 
world of men. His devo¬ 
tees pray to Indra for 
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help. The god rides forth 
in his chariot. He hurls 
his weapon, the thunder¬ 
bolt, at Vritra’s stony 
walls. As they are 
smashed, the clouds are 
released. And there is 
rain. 

In India this drama can 
be witnessed in the sky 
every year. Towards the 
end of summer it gets very 
hot and dry. Eveiy crea¬ 
ture wishes for rain. 

Then suddenly the 
monsoon clouds appear in 
the sky. There is thunder 
and lightning, followed by 
refreshing rain. 


The ancient Greeks told 
many myths about their 
gods and goddesses. Also 
about what went on in 
nature. They explained 
the rising and setting of 
the sun by telling a myth. 
The sun god, Apollo, drove 
his horses across the sky 
each day. The Hindu sun 
god, Surya, also rides in a 
chariot. 

The Hindus believe in 
their gods to this day. Or, 
as has been said, theirs is 
the oldest living faith. It 
has its higher or philo¬ 
sophical teaching. But the 


gods are also worshipped. 

The devout tell or read 
or recite the stories of the 
gods every day. On some 
occasions the tales are 
enacted. 

These stories are trea¬ 
sured in many old books. 
Two of them are the great 
epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. Packed 
with a lot more are the 
many Puranas. Their very 
name suggests antiquity 
or old times. 

Sometimes the word, 
legend is used for myth. 

In other words, the users 
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see no difference between stands out. Though a tinues. We have many 

the two. But many other monkey (of immense size), such heroes today, 

writers differentiate he is the bravest of Take Tarzan—he is a 

between them. Rama’s warriors. For his fictitious hero. With his 

A myth, as we have selfless devotion to Rama many animal friends, he 

seen, is a story about a he has been raised to the lives in the jungles of 

natural event or about the rank of a god. Africa. His duels with 

gods. But a legend is “a There are legendary fierce beasts and other 

popular story handed Indian kings, too. adventures are told in a 

down from earlier times Vikramaditya, for ex* series of novels, 

whose truth has not been ample. Numerous stories Garth is a comic-strip 
ascertained”. are told about him. hero. So are Phantom and 


Such stories are of old Some myths are like Superman. There are 

heroes. Also the stories legends, and some legends Batman and Spiderman, 

behind old customs and like myths. Or one or the too. 
traditions. The stories of other may be like a fable We often hear tales of 

saints are also called or fairy tale. wonder about some trees, 

legends, but they do not The tradition of excep- temples, hills, caves, lakes 


&/ >5 




come under mythology. tionally strong men con- and rivers. They are 
Stories of many heroes, , w legends, too. J 

and heroines too, have , /£**--'-■ 40 y * 

come down to us from the L 

dim past. They were brave rl m S' lurjC 

and daring or had some __ ! ‘jf/S 

other virtues. ‘ [ If \ 

For those qualities they Mm’ $ ' Wn** 

were adored then, and are ! 

admired even today. i 

Many of them are all time TtP^wV* * wifaBSllL o ' C ' 

Samson of the Hebrews ^ ■* 

was a man of superhuman W$Wk 7 jM Lj^r, 

strength. So was Hercules S'." 

of the Greeks. Besides his \/ y jy ’''Sj&y-- > IjjSr 

other feats, he is famous \/y / \ ' A r 

for his 12 labours or ^11 ( J — SoSA 

difficult tasks. F7 I 0*3 

From the Middle Ages / /’■ \/^ \ 

come the legends of King 1 7/ / § " 

Arthur and of Robin Hood. 7 f 

In the Mahabharata ] / j 

Bhima is a hero of the I / < j \ 

Hercules kind. And in the * 


ip "77/ 

' > v, • j 






• r 

// 


/4s.. ^ 




,//' f J 


\35. ' ■£"' i 


Ramayana Hanuman 
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Near the Sariska wild¬ 
life sanctuaiy in 
Rajasthan is a huge hole 
in a hill. It is called Pandu 
Pol. It is said that Bhima 
made it with a single blow 
for his brothers to pass 
through. 

Rather like it is the 
story of the Pillars of 
Hercules. There are two 
rocks at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

One stands in Spain, and 
the other in Africa. 

The rocks, the legend 
says, were joined together. 
But Hercules tore them 
apart when he wanted to 
go to Gades (Cadiz). 

Behind almost every 
festival there is a legend. 
India has more festivals 
than perhaps any other 
country. So it is the rich¬ 
est in such stories. 

Let us take just two, 
Dussehra and Diwali. The 
first celebrates the victory 
of Rama over Ravana, and 
the other his home-com¬ 
ing. There are other 
legends about these 
festivals, too. 

Christmas has its own 
stories. Among them is /( 
the legend of Santa Claus. 

The Santa story has 
been traced back to that of 
St Nicholas. But his j 

familiar form, of a radi- ' 

ant, red-robed fat man 
with a bag of gifts, is not 
very old. Also new is his 
12 


reindeer sledge. 

In this case a hazy 
legend has been so revived 
that he has become a 
favourite with children all 
over the world. 

Some people dismiss 
myths and legends as 
mere fiction. No doubt 
they are imaginary sto¬ 
ries. But they have their 
own importance, even in 
the space age. They are 
stories of the childhood of 
mankind. If we forget 
them, we will be forget¬ 
ting our roots. Many 
experts study them seri¬ 
ously, almost scientifi¬ 
cally. 

Even otherwise they 
give us hours of pleasure. 
Without knowing them, 
we cannot enjoy many 
famous paintings and 
other works of art. 

And many poems, too. 


Tennyson’s Lotus-eaters is 
bound up with the story of 
the mythical hero, 

Ulysses. And his Lady of 
Shallot is linked with 
legends of King Arthur. 

Or, for that matter, you 
will not understand and 
enjoy the songs addressed 
to the gods and goddesses 
without knowing their 
stories. 

There are many books 
of myths and legends for 
children. And cassettes of 
festival stories. Also 
mythological films and TV 
serials. 

At every festival there 
is a lot to see around and 
read in the papers and 
magazines. Your grandma 
will also tell you the 
festival tales. 

There is no dearth of 
material. You have only to 
pick and choose. 
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Text: N.M. Khilnani 
TTAINING success 
is a natural 
sequence in one’s 
life. If you cling to a 
certain thought with 
dynamic willpower, it 
finally assumes a tangible 
outward form. Carrying a 
thought with dynamic 
willpower means holding 
on to it, until that thought 
pattern develops dynamic 
force. When a thought is 
made dynamic by will- 
force, it can create or 
rearrange the atoms into 
the desired pattern ac¬ 
cording to the mental 
( blueprint you have cre¬ 
ated. Swami Vivekananda 
used to say: “Always think 
big and one day you will 
become big.” In this 
dynamic process of self¬ 
advancement, every 
individual action counts; 
no human thought or 
action is ever wasted. As 


soon as an individual’s 
attention is focussed, the 
Power of all powers will 
come, and with that you 
can achieve spiritual, 
mental and material 
success. 

Our individual actions 
do make a difference. 
Don’t feel that you are 
powerless or insignificant 
in effecting a change m 
what may appear to be 
“overwhelming” obstacles 
or a major crisis in your 
life. Everything you do or 
feel or think makes a 
difference. Here is a 
Swedish folk-tale to 
illustrate this. 

‘Tell me the weight of a 
snowflake,” a coalmouse 
(a tiny bird)asked a wild 
dove. 

“Nothing more than 
nothing,” was the abrupt 
answer. 

“In that case, I must 
tell you a story,” the 
CHILDREN'S WORLD JUNE 1004 


coalmouse said. “I once 
sat on the branch of a fir 
tree, close to its trunk, 
when it began to snow— 
not heavily, not in a 
raging blizzard—no, just 
like a dream, without a 
wind, without any 
violence or force—a gentle 
and mild trickle of soft 
cotton from the sky. Since 
I did not have anything 
better to do, I counted the 
snowflakes settling on the 
twigs. Their number came 
to 27,203. When the 
27,204th dropped onto the 
branch, ‘nothing more 
than nothing’, as you say, 
the branch broke off.” 
Having said that, the 
coalmouse flew away. 

The dove thought about 
the story for a while, and 
finally said to herself, 
“Perhaps there is only one 
person’s voice lacking for 
peace to come to the 
world.” 
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Story: Homagni Chaudhuri 

up the file and groaned 
loudly. 

Dulu, the office boy. 


Illustrations: B.G. Varma 


M R. Saradindu 
Banerjee, the 
senior partner of 
Banerjee & Banerjee, 
solicitors, entered his 
office in a cheerful mood. 
His daughter, Nilanjana, 
the junior partner of the 
firm, was with him. Mr. 
Banerjee smiled and said, 
“Neelu, today no appoint¬ 
ments, no meetings. I 
have to win the doubles 
semi-finals in the 
evening.” 

Mr. Baneijee looked at 
his table. The confidential 
file for Mrs. Chatterjee 
was lying open. He turned 
pale; he had forgotten to 
lock it up the previous 
evening. The file did not 
have loose leaves but was 
a bound register with each 
page numbered. He picked 


rushed in. When Mr. 
Banerjee glared at him, 
he muttered, “Sorry, I 
thought I was wanted.” 

As Dulu left, Mr. 
Banerjee shouted 
hoarsely, “A page is 
missing.” 

“Baba, softly,” advised 
Neelu. “Discretion is what 
we need.” 

Mr. Banerjee recalled 
the missing page. It was 
about the details of Mrs. 
Chatterjee’s sixty-two 
paise ownership of a large 
pond in her ancestral 
village. These paise were 
in the old units of sixteen 
annas to the rupee and 
four paise to the anna. 
Mrs. Chatterjee had 


bought out the co-owners 
except one who could not 
be traced. She now had 
ninety-seven per cent of 
the ownership. 

Neelu knew about the 
AD Investigative Agency 
and its chief investigator 
Inspector (Retd.) Anjana 
Dutta. Anjana had retired 
after the minimum of 
fifteen years of service. 
She had built up a reputa¬ 
tion for efficiency and 
discretion. Her recent 
success with the missing 
design drawings of Nirmal 
Electronics had impressed 
Neelu. 

Neelu rushed out with 
the car to Golf Green 
where AD Investigative 
Agen(y had its office. 
Luckily Anjana was free 
and together with her 
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nephew Pintu, who some¬ 
times helped his mashi, 
accompanied Neelu on her 
return journey. 

Anjana noted that the 
‘Baneijee & Baneijee’ 
office was on the first floor 
' of a two-storied building 
in Ballygunge. The stair¬ 
case which had a separate 
entrance ran past a room 
built at the split level 
above the garage. This 
room was used for the 
storage of old records and 
also as pantry and quar¬ 
ters for the tea-boy. The 
office proper was 
approached through the 
reception area over which 
Urmiladi presided. 

Neelu installed Anjana 


in her chamber and rang 
for the tea-boy. Neelu was 
well-briefed and knew 
that while Anjana and 
Pintu were slim, they 
were hyper-active and 
with high metabolic rates 
needed frequent and large 
inputs of calories. 
Kalibobu, the seventy-two 
year old tea-boy with a 
hunch and with his left 
hand at an angle to help 
keep balance, staggered 
in. “Kahfi?” he asked. 

“Yes, please, three 
coffees,” ordered Neelu, 
“and pakoras and 
rosogollas .” 

After the initial round 
of refreshments, Neelu 
went over the details with 


Anjana. “Father is pre¬ 
occupied with the veter¬ 
ans tennis tournament,” 
explained Neelu. “He won 
the quarter-final doubles 
yesterday. But even with 
only tennis on his mind, 
he took out Mrs. 
Chatterjee’s file yester¬ 
day. A survey of the 
ownership of large water 
bodies in the district is 
due. He must have left the 
file open on his desk 
because this morning we 
found the page neatly 
scissored out. Luckily, the 
original documents are 
kept separately. We will 
reconstruct the page but 
we must find the culprit. 
Baba is very upset. There 


were no visitors after 
lunch and it has to be one 
of the staff. Including 
Baba and I, there are 
fifteen of us, that is not 
counting Ramu, the tea 
boy’s grand nephew, who 
has been helping his great 
uncle for the last four 
years. The staff are all old 
hands appointed by 
Grandfather.” 

“Does nobody ever 
retire in this office?” asked 
Anjana who had noticed 
that most of the staff were 
of the grandparental type. 

“You mean Kalibabw?” 
asked Neelu in reply to 
the question. “We did try 
to send him back to the 
village with a pension but 
he cried and cried. He 
could not understand as to 
how we would be fed. But 
Grandfather retired last 
year after I joined, at 
least on paper. He said 
there was no room for a 
third Baneijee on the 
signboard or even other¬ 
wise. And last month, 
Amulyafrobu, our 
Barababu , retired.” 

“How old was 
Amulyababu?” asked 
Anjana. 

“Only sixty, quite young 
by our standard,” replied 
Neelu. “But he had lost 
his concentration. He 
spent his time drawing 
margins and sharpening 
pencils. Or he would play 
16 


an imaginary sitar. Dadu 
worked out a pension plan 
for him and told him to 
concentrate on his music.” 

At that moment, the 
swing door was pushed 
open and an old but erect 
gentleman strode in. 

“Neelu,” he asked, “what 
is this nonsense about 
stolen papers?” 

“How do you know?” 
countered Neelu. 

“Dulu told me,” laughed 
the gentleman. “He said 
your father ‘yelped in 
pain’... his exact words.” 

“Really Dadu \” pro¬ 
tested Neelu. “You should 
insist that Dulu confine 
his dramatic talents to his 
club.” 

After being introduced 
to Anjana, Dadu left 
muttering, “I have to 
speak to your father.” 

Silence reigned till once 
again Neelu expressed her 
anxiety, “You must find 
the culprit. We cannot 
function suspecting each 
other.” 

“Let me get rid of the 
‘outsider’ possibility first,” 
replied Anjana. She then 
walked over to the recep¬ 
tion desk. Urmiladi was 
definite that there was no 
visitor yesterday after¬ 
noon. Mr. Baneijee had 
insisted on that, he 
needed to remain well- 
tuned for his match that 
evening. Both the visitors’ 
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and staff movement 
register showed no entries 
for that period of time. 

Kali bahu was called in. 

“ Didi, I was busy,” he 
said. “You can’t imagine 
the numbers of teas and 
coffees that I have to 
serve in the afternoon. 

But I’m definite there was 
no guest. Ramu and I 
locked the office at six 
after Rakhalbabw and the 
others left. Let me call 
Ramu because he keeps 
an eye on the staircase.” 

When Ramu came in he 
said, “There was no visitor 
yesterday afternoon. I was 
busy helping with the tea 
service and studying in 
between for the higher 
secondary examination 
but I kept my ears open. I 
can hear the steps on the 
iron scrubber at the 
entrance. Yesterday 
afternoon, no one went up. 
And not counting Dadu 
who was going up and 
down all the time, fifteen 
pairs of steps came down. 

I recognised each pair of 
steps, all of them belonged 
to the office.” 

After Ramu left, Neelu 
said, “It’s certainly an 
inside job. I’ll now send for 
Rakhal&abu, our officiat¬ 
ing Barababu. I’ll leave 
you for some time as I 
have to be with Baba for a 
while. Send for anyone 
and ask any question you 




like. I’ll call you for 
lunch.” 

* 

In response to Anjana, 
Rakhalba/m said, “I’m 
busy, I was busy. 
Amulyababtt has left the 
office in a complete mess. 
He did not bother to insist 
on the coding of vouchers 
or to enter them under the 
proper heads. And now 
the year is about to close. 
So many things are pend¬ 
ing. You can’t run an 
office by playing a sitar 
made of air. And yet 
Amulyabafett still thinks 
the office can not run 
without him.” 

When Anjana inter¬ 


rupted, Rakhalbabw. 
continued. “I was coming 
to that. Yesterday after¬ 
noon, the cashier and the 
accounts clerk were sort¬ 
ing out the vouchers and 1 
was helping them. We 
closed at six because Sir 
does not like us to work 
late. But after 
Amulyababu how can we 
manage without extra 
hours?” 

Luckily for Anjana and 
Pintu, Neelu’s face be¬ 
came visible through the 
doorway and the magic 
word ‘lunch* was heard. 
Lunch with tiger prawns 
for the non-vegetarians 
and rosomalai as dessert 


for all was very, very 
satisfactory. Finding 
herself momentarily alone 
with Pintu, Anjana said, 

“I have my suspicions. Let 
me interview the other 
members of the staff. I 
want to see what other 
evidence turns up.” 

After lunch, Anjana 
talked to the cashier and 
the accounts clerk. They 
were both far too busy to 
have noticed anything. 
Anjana then interviewed 
Dulu, the office peon. 

Dulu was a young man 
who dressed in what he 
thought was the latest 
style. Dulu had been to 
college from where he had 
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passed the Higher Second¬ 
ary examination. He said, 
“I had been to the post 
office to register some 
letters and after that 1 left 
early for rehearsals at my 
Drama club.” 

Thereafter, Anjana 
talked to Nishadi, the 
confidential secretary. 
Nishadi used to work for 
the senior Mr. Baneijee, 
Neelu’s Dadu. She felt 
that the standards had 
slipped. She knew nothing 
about Mrs. Chatteijee’s 
file, Mr. Baneijee person¬ 
ally handled that. When 
asked about the previous 
head clerk, she said, 
“Amulyabobw's retirement 
is of course a plus. He was 
only good at checking 
margins and spacing. He 
even tried to interfere in 
my work. And he still 
thinks that we can’t 
manage without him.” 

Anjana rushed through 
the list of the other staff 
members. They contrib¬ 
uted little. She was free 
by the time afternoon tea 
was served. There was a 
special selection of snacks 
arranged by Neelu. Mr. 
Baneijee came in for tea 
and to check on the 
progress of the investiga¬ 
tion. ‘The case is almost 
solved,” said Anjana, “but 
I have to talk to the 
previous Barababu. Can 
you please arrange for 


Amulya babu to come in 
tomorrow morning?” 

“I will send Dulu with a 
request,” said Mr. 
Baneijee. “He will be very 
happy. He likes advising 
us.” 

The next morning, 
Anjana came in to find a 
cheerful Amulyababu 
seated in Neelu’s cham¬ 
ber. Anjana asked about 
his visits to the office. 
Amulyabobw confirmed 
that two days earlier he 
had dropped in and left at 
about six in the evening. 

“But why did you cut 
out a page from Mrs. 
Chatteijee’s file?” asked 
Anjana. 

Amulyababw was not in 
the least put out by the 
question. “I needed the 
page for my pension file,” 
he explained. “I had done 


some calculations on the 
back.” 

Later, Anjana ex¬ 
plained why she was 
certain that only 
Amulyabobw could have 
cut out the page. Ramu’s 
statement of fifteen pairs 
of steps, excluding that of 
Kali babu, had bothered 
her. Fifteen staff, minus 
Kali babu made fourteen, 
yet the extra steps were 
also familiar ones. Then 
she noted that everyone 
wanted to forget the 
previous head clerk, 
Amulyababw, who was 
generous with his un¬ 
wanted advice. Also the 
perfectly straight line in 
which the page had been 
cut was a reminder of 
Amulya balju’s insistence 
on neat margins. 


STOP PRESS 


Fun and games can prove to be just that! Fourteen 
schools of Delhi found out at a Khel Tamasha event 
organised by Sanchar Bharati in Delhi from 
May 3 to 6, 1994 at Talkatora Gardens. 

Devised by Mr.Anil Sood and Ms.Renuka Sharma of 
Sanchar Bharati these 75-odd games were based on 
innovative ideas. 

For those who missed the games in Delhi and for non- 
Delhiites, Doordarshan Metro Channel begins telecast 
of this 13-episode Khel Tamasha teleserial from 
May 19, 1994 between 5.30-6 p.m. 

So rush to catch up with Khel Tamasha. 
_ > 
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Report by B.N. 


T HE Navodaya 

Vidyalayas are an 
important part of 
the National Policy on 
Education, 1986. They are 
residential schools set up 
to provide quality educa¬ 
tion to talented and 
deserving children in the 
rural areas, free of cost. 

Computer education 
has been seen as a neces¬ 
sary component for im¬ 
parting complete contem¬ 
porary knowledge to the 
students of the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas. This com¬ 
puter Literacy Program 
(CLP) is being imple¬ 
mented in 60 Navodaya 
Vidyalayas by the 
Informatics Computer 
Systems. 

The ICS Computer 
Literacy Program is now 
three years old. The 
program covers every 
child in each Navodaya 


Vidyalaya. It also provides 
training to the teachers, 
principals and other 
officers of these schools. 
The Navodaya Vidyalayas 
have established com¬ 
puter clubs; they bring out 
computer magazines and 
also organise various 
competitions at the local 
level. 

To provide the talented 
children of Navodaya 
Vidyalayas a chance for 
interaction, an Inter- 
Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Computer Symposium— 
‘Navonirmaan’—was 
organised at the National 
Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
(NCERT), New Delhi, on 
April 21 and 22. Students 
from 15 Navodaya 
Vidyalayas across the 
country participated in 
the Symposium. 

Each Navodaya 
Vidyalaya team comprised 
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four members. The compe¬ 
tition tested their basic 
programming skills, 
theoretical knowledge as 
well as their ability to put 
their concepts to practical 
use. 

The students were 
required to participate in 
an on-the-spot program 
writing, a computer quiz, 
a computer application 
exhib'tion and a software 
presentation. The total of 
the marks in the indi¬ 
vidual events determined 
the overall winning team. 
They won a rolling trophy. 
There was also an overall 
runner-up plus winners in 
each event, first and 
second. 

At a small gathering on 
April 22, the chief patron 
of Navonirmaan, the 
Minister for Human 
Resource Development, 
Mr. Aijun Singh, gave 
away the prizes. 
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Sowmya Shetty 


As days pass 6y 
And weeks slip away 
Turning into months 
And so many years 
One year, then the next 
And the next move by 
Leaving behind... 

... only ...memories 
Sweet memories so pleasant 
Bitter ones I'd rather 
not remember... 

And so many more things 
So many more thoughts 
And people... 

One special minute 
One unforgettable day 
The day I smelt 
Sweet success 
The time I felt 
utter despair... 

Sweet memories so unforgettable 

... a silent wave ... a beautiful smile 

... a knowing pat... a lovely flower 

Forgettable and bitter 

are memories of rejection 

Memories of disillusion 

of broken hearts 

And scattered smiles 

Of endless fears 

And uncontrollable grief 

Are evergreen 

... they’re never going to go away for good... 




But they are there 
to help me remember 
That life is not always trouble-free 
But is the road of ups and downs... 
Memories are those thoughts 
We think about sometime 
Memories are those people 
we knew 

Memories are those days 
... those simple , normal ones 
We never consider special 
Memories are those single 
moments of realisation 
those quiet seconds of tranquility 
that bring peace within 
Memories are those cities 
you’ve visited 

Memories are those summer holidays 
you’ve spent on the beach 
Memories are those riding Sundays 
You got drenched playing badminton 
Memories are those boring relatives 
They’re those victories you've won 
so also those defeats you’ve gone through. 
Memories will never let go 
The harder you try, 

The fonder you become 
of memories—bitter and sweet. 

They’re something no one can 
Take away from you... 

no matter what... 

They bring you to that point 
When you begin to yearn 
For the carefree child in you 
But, by then, is it too late ? 



Dear wrong sides and 
right sides and left sides, 

“I’ve got out of the 
wrong side of my bed 
today,” grumbled Raghu 
as we were on our way to 
school. 

“What do you mean, the 
wrong side?” I asked. “A 
bed can’t have a wrong 
side. I mean,” I said 
warming to my theme, “a 
bed can have a lower side 
and an upper side and a 
right side and a left side 
but not a wrong side. I 
mean...” 

“I told you I’ve got out 
of the wrong side,” Raghu 
snapped. ‘‘My bed hap¬ 
pens to have a wrong side, 
even if yours doesn’t.” 

“How do you know?” I 
asked —my keen scientific 
mind was working, as you 
can see. 

“Look at the way I’m 
feeling," he said. “I didn’t 
even feel hungry at break¬ 
fast ” 


“You didn’t... what?” I 
asked quite aghast. For 
Raghu not to feel hungry 
at any time! Even at 
midnight, or just before he 
gets his report card or just 
after, he can still feel 
hungry! Raghu’s hunger is 
like the Taj Mahal—it is 
an undying monument to 
love. 

Raghu loves his hunger 
very much. 

“Actually I’m still 
feeling sleepy,” he said. 
“What l think is that my 
internal clock is going 
slow.” 

“What internal clock?” I 
asked. ‘You don’t mean to 
say you’ve swallowed...” 

But at that interesting 
moment, we heard the 
school bell ring and we 
had to run the rest of the 
way. 

I was worried about 
Raghu after that. I mean 
he looked quite normal— 
his tie was as badly tied 


as usual and his hair 
stood up at the back of his 
head also as usual—but I 
could make out that he 
was feeling peculiar. I 
mean, how would you feel 
if you had an internal 
clock ticking away inside 
you? 

The next thing that 
happened was in the first 
period, the geography 
class. Our geogo master 
was grumpily telling us 
about crops grown in 
middle Europe when there 
was a loud groan that 
came from the last bench. 

The geography teacher 
who was writing on the 
blackboard whipped 
around just in time to see 
Raghu clutching his 
stomach and falling down. 

“Raghavendra!” the 
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master shouted. 

“Raghu!” I screamed. 

“R-u, R-u,” the whole 
class yelled. 

And just as usual, as 
predictably as a ... as a ... 
clock telling the time, the 
door opened and Mr. 

Krish stood there, looking 
in. 

It was quite a dramatic 
scene that he saw. Raghu 
was lying on the floor, 
looking up at the ceiling 
and clutching his 
stomach. The geogo 
teacher was standing, 
green and purple, glaring 
at the figure on the floor. I 
was halfway across the 
room trying to reach 
Raghu and everywhere 
there were boys, some 
standing on their benches 
to get a better look and 
others craning their necks 


at impossible angles. The 
noise was unspeakable. 

Mr. Krish, also as 
usual, did not have to say 
anything. I don’t know 
how he does it but his 
silence speaks more than 
a thousand words. In this 
case, his silence said 
something like... “what on 
earth is going on in this 
room... it looks like a 
disaster area... What is 
that young man doing on 
the floor imitating a fallen 
mango? And will every¬ 
body stop screaming!*’ 

Everybody fell silent. 


The one who had actually 
fallen, got up, his eyes 
still on the ceiling and his 
hand clutching his 
stomach. 

“I’m hungry,” he 
announced. 

“Hungry?” Mr. Krish 
asked in a low voice. 

“I got out of the wrong 
side of my bed,” said 
Raghu, his eyes still on 
the ceiling and his hand... 
etc. “My internal clock is 
going slow today.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Krish. 
“Does your internal clock 
also become an internal 
calendar sometimes?” 

Raghu took his eyes off 
the ceiling and looked at 
Mr. Krish instead. 

“You see,” said Mr. 
Krish in a dangerously 
patient voice, “your inter¬ 
nal calendar must be 



telling you that today is 
Sunday. Actually today is 
Monday. And since both 
your internal clock and 
your internal calendar are 
not working according to 
the rest of the school, you 
can complete all the 
exercises in the chapter on 
time in your mathematics 
book. And please show me 
the completed work on 
Monday evening, my time, 
my calendar.” 

It was a long day. 
Raghu had to work at the 
exercises all through the 
recess and lunch and half- 


an-hour after school. He 
did it and seemed to do it 
quite cheerfully. As we 
were going home, how¬ 
ever, he suddenly stopped 
in the middle of the road, 
put down his bag, turned 
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his head back, and began 
to howl. 

I stared at him in total 
shock. “What are...?” I 
started. 

And then I realised 
what had happened. As 
Raghu’s unmusical voice 
died away near the dis¬ 
tant road crossing I 
realised that Raghu’s 
internal clock had got 
even slower. He was 
howling now for what had 
happened almost four 
hours ago. 

Yours time keepingly, 
Perky 
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I N the grey of the early dawn the haunting, echoing call of the majestic Sarus 
cranes rouses me from deep sleep. 1 know that the pair will be taking off for the 
day, 1 do not know where to, to return only after sunset. When the first rains 
come, so will the jacanas, with their mewing cry, almost, like that of a baby. They will 
make their nest floating on leaves in the monsoon-made pond around my house, and 
one day, as the water dries, they will disappear, as quickly as they had once ajipeared. 
The first nip of winter air will bring back the yellow wagtail to my little lawn. Single, 
alone, it comes from far, far away, my book tells me, to spend the winter months 
soaking up the golden sunshine which seem s to glow on the patch on its breast. An¬ 
other familiar loner is the hoopoe, meticulously quartering the dusty roadside with its 
pickaxe head bobbing constantly. And then, there's the monitor lizard who seems to 
put in an appearance only on weekends! My son and I spend a lot of time imagining 
what it does from Monday to Friday. Visiting relatives, shopping or even going to 
college V. The little turtle that we found in our garden one day, maybe washed in with 
the rain water, adopted us before we adopted it. We named it Tortolla and no matter 
how early we awoke, it was up before us, taking its morning walk from one end of the 
courtyard and back, to its little clay basin of water. It moved, we discovered with 
great speed and purpose, revising our storybook images of the plodding tortoises. 

These are only a few of the many friends that have become part of our family cadets 
dm. 

Before you begin to imagine that I live in some remote country cottage, let me 
hasten to say that I live in the dusty crowded city of Ahmedabad. All around my 
house is a jungle of high rise buildings, shooting up almost overnight, like the bam¬ 
boo. There is traffic, noise, smoke and dust. Andyet, in the depression across the 
road, there is a small water body- made up of some stored rain water and of the 
sewage that flows from the newly constructed sites. 
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ft is Ziere that my family and 1 see the most curious parade of arrivals nd depar-\\ 
tures, from birds to buffaloes, frogs to fishes. In the beginning we only saw them. But ' 
as they became familiar sights, we began to get more curious about them; to want to 
know more . Even the names to start with — Jacanas, wagtails, naktas-shapes became 
names after we began looking for them in books. These books also told us more. We 
found out what these creatures ate, how they got their food, what, hind of shelters and 
nests they needed, and much more. We also began to notice much, much more than 
before. How the five lizards on our living room'wall “fought” over inserts, how the 
garden lizard on our compound wall established a territory which was “out of 
bounds” even for squirrels, and the shy shrew in our garden who was most often just 
a squeak rather than a sight. The more we saw, the more we began to notice. 

None of us are “naturalists”, so to speak. But today we find that waking up is much 
more exciting because we know that we might find something new that day. We look 
forward to meeting at dinner time to report not only what we did at school or office 
that day, but also that the first gulmohar flowers have appeared or, that there were 
six bulbuls on the champa tree, or that a potter wasp has started to make a mud nest 
in the bathroom. 

1 This special package Opening Windows is to share some of this excitement and 
adventure that can become part of our routine daily lives. It’s a look at the other side 
of Environment—one that is not only pollution and population and problems. So this 
.Environment Day—June 5 —begin a new exercise. Sivitch off the television, switch on 



Opening Windows! A CEE-NFS exclusive packagedeveloped 
. for Childrerf* W»rM A*i 
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How would you define a 
naturalist? 

Sherlock Holmes. 

What ? Since when did 
naturalists begin to solve 
murder mysteries? 

Well this Sherlock is one 
that follows clues in 
nature, starting from 
specific questions and 
tracking down the specific 
answers. 

C URIOSITY, which 
proverbially killed 
the cat, is the 
hallmark of a true natu¬ 
ralist. Delve deeper into 
the life of any famous 
naturalist and one discov¬ 
ers that the one spark 
that triggered off a life¬ 
time voyage of discovery is 
the desire to find out 
more. Being endlessly 
inquisitive is what has led 
to some of the greatest 


discoveries in natural 
history. 

The spark however 
needs also to be further 
strengthened, focussing 
and directed into serious 
study. Listening for calls 
and songs; looking for 
tracks and footprints; 
searching for telltale clues 
like twigs, half-eaten 
fruit, and droppings; 
interpreting unusual 
silences...these are all 
skills that need to be 
developed and sharpened. 
Above all, cultivating the 
patience to wait and 
watch, often over long 
hours could be the key to 
unlocking a fascinating 
treasure of observations 
and finding*. The basic 
equipment that you will 
need for all this, is what 
you were born with—your 
eyes, ears and nose, and 


your senses of taste, feel 
and touch. You may later 
acquire equipment such 
as a hand lens, binoculars 
or camera, but these are 
not prerequisites nor 
indispensable. 

By far the best equip¬ 
ment you can arm your¬ 
self with is a notebook. 
Curiosity alone will not 
make you a naturalist. 
You could be the most 
observant person, but if 
you do not record what 
you see, you can never be 
a truly successful 
detective. 

Make on-the-spot 
jottings of what you see. 
Where and when did you 
see it, what was it doing'? 
Note down the size, mark¬ 
ings, striking characteris¬ 
tics and anything that 
immediately comes to 
your notice. Don’t rely on 
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memory to go back and become a voracious “noter Treat it politely and it will 
make a systematic report, downer”. Remember be a gracious host. 

Your instant jottings, no nothing is too insignifi- Once you have em- 

matter how jumbled they cant to be noted down, barked on the nature 

seem, will provide the tips because nothing in Nature trail, there is no limit to 

for further research from is insignificant. the number of enquiries 

books or discussions with You also have a great you can initiate. The web 
experts. More important responsibility while out on of life is so intricately 

they will help in identify- the nature detective trail. interwoven, that for every 
ing the bird, animal, Treat your surroundings one enquiry pursued, 

insect or plant that you with respect; you are many more will emerge, 

saw. Alongside notings, privileged to live in this So if it takes your fancy, 

try also to sketch what world. Would you go to a become a nature sleuth, 

you saw. You don’t have friend’s place and proceed And if anyone asks you 

to be a great artist, but a to trample, spill, break how you plan to solve the 

rough impression of the and mess up the house? mysteries of the world 

shape, pattern, distribu- Your environment is your around us—you can 

tion of colour will prove to home too, and that of all always answer— 

be an invaluable aid. So the other life on earth. “Naturally, my dear 
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Identification is the 
first step to enjoyable and 
meaningful nature study. 
For the beginner or casual 
observer proper guidance 
is essential. Personal 
guidance by an expert is 
the best way to learn but 
it is not always available. 
The second best aid is a 
good field guide with 
simple but accurate 
descriptions and good 
illustrations. No single 
book can become the be- 
all and end-all of natural¬ 
ist books, but a good field 
guide can help increase 
the confidence and enjoy¬ 
ment iii observing to 
budding naturalists. 

For all you aspiring 
nature detectives here are 
some reliable field guides 
or reference books. 

You could start with the 
Nature Guide Series—a 
collaboration of WWF and 
Oxford University Press. 
Some titles in this series 
are : 

Pippa Mukheijee: 
Common Trees of India 
BF Chhapgar: Seashore 
Life of India 

For bird watchers, you 
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can start with: 

Bulbul Sharma’s The 
Book of In dian Birds 
published by Indus, and 
then graduate to the bird 
watcher’s “bible” The Book 
of Indian Birds by Salim 
Ali. This was first pub¬ 
lished in 1941 and has 
been reprinted several 
times since then. This 
book is published by the 
Bombay Natural History 
Society. 

To find out more about 
mammals refer to The 
Book of Indian Animals 
by S.H. Frater. This is yet 
another classic, first 
published in 1948, which 
describes and illustrates 
mammals, their habits, 
habitats and distinctive 
characteristics. The book 
has been reprinted by 
Oxford University Press. 

For the curious herpe¬ 
tologists, find out ail 
about snakes and other 
reptiles in Common In¬ 
dian Snakes by Romulus 
Whitaker: This book is 
published by Macmillan 
Co. of India., Ltd. 

If butterflies are your 
passion, get hold of Com¬ 



mon Butterflies of India 
by Thomas Gee and Isaac 
Kehimkar. This is also a 
WWF-Oxford University 
Press publication. 

For the budding bota¬ 
nists a handy reference for 
quick identification is 
Field Guide to the Com¬ 
mon Trees of India by P.V. 
Bole and Yogini Vaghani. 
Yet another WWF-Oxford 
University Press publica¬ 
tion. 

Whatever your interest, 
these will help put you on 
a systematic and scientific 
track to nature watching. 
They are only the tip of 
the iceberg for, as Jim 
Corbett said, “The knowl¬ 
edge you absorb today will 
be added to the knowledge 
you will absorb tomorrow 
and on your capacity for 
absorption will depend the 
amount of knowledge you 
ultimately accumulate. 
And at the end of the 
accumulating period—be 
that period one year or 
fifty—you will find that 
you are only at the begin¬ 
ning and that the whole 
field of nature lies before 
you waiting to be explored 
and absorbed.” 
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E VERY one of us is 
born with a tre¬ 
mendous curiosity 
about the world around 
us. As babies we freely 
exercise this—touching, 
feeling, smelling, testing 
investigating every single 
thing that we come across. 
This streak of exploration 
begins to fade as we grow 
and get involved in the 
routine day to day life. 

But there are some, born 
explorers, who keep this 
sense alive through their 
lives. These are our great 
naturalists. A peek at 
their childhood reveals the 
roots of a lifetime devoted 
to natural history. 



exploring every nook and 
corner of the exciting 
terrain—and being 
treated to a rich display of 
plants, birds and animals. 
Hunting was a part of 
everybody’s life—first 
with catapults, then with 
airguns. 

At the age of five Jim 
was taken by his elder 
brother on an expedition 
to be seriously introduced 
to hunting. He was put on 
look-out duty, handed a 
gun and asked to report if 
he sighted a bear. Much 
later Jim wrote in one of 
his books Jungle Lore , 
that that was the most 
frightening experience of 


his life. His vivid imagina¬ 
tion saw the worst in 
every shadow and rustle 
around him. And he 
barely survived his silent 
duty as sentry. But this 
first real visit to the 
jungle also laid the foun¬ 
dation for Corbett’s life¬ 
long affair with forests. 

The fear of the jungle 
combined with the desire 
to know more about it led 
Jim to be careful but 
observant. He began to 
learn all about the “clues” 
in nature and how to 
interpret them. He began 
to study pugmarks and 
tracks and to find out 
what stories they told, he 


Carpet Sahib 

Jim Corbett was born in 
Nainital on July 25, 1875, 
into a large family. He 
himself was the twelfth 
child of his mother. His 
father was the postmaster 
of Nainital. Growing up in 
the wooded Kumaon hills 
around Nainital, Jim was 
a wanderer from the time 
he could walk. Jim 
Corbett’s own backyard 
was literally a jungle, and 
he spent his childhood 
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learnt to stalk silently and 
cautiously, to learn which 
places to avoid, and which 
to further explore. 

By the age of seven he 
began to be totally ab¬ 
sorbed in the natural 
world around him, appre¬ 
ciating it, trying to under¬ 
stand it, and even to 
attempt to classify ani¬ 
mals he saw everyday by 
the functions they per¬ 
formed. For example, 
birds: 

* Birds that beautify 
nature s garden. In this 
group I put minivets, 
orioles, and sunbirds. 

* Birds that fill the 
garden with melody: 
thrushes, robins and, 
shamas. 

* Birds that warn of 
danger, drongos, red 
jungle fowl and babblers. 

* Birds that perform the 
duty of scavengers: vul¬ 
tures, kites, and crows. 

Having sorted animals 
according to his own 
classification, Corbett 
began to study about 


them in detail, tracking 
them and understanding 
their calls. In doing so he 
began imitating them and 
eventually became an 
expert at this art. So 
began an education that 
developed while still a 
boy, into a thorough 
knowledge of jungle signs 
and sounds. He did not 
merely rejoice in the 
sights and sounds of the 
jungle, he absorbed jungle 
lore by observing charac¬ 
teristics of different crea¬ 
tures of the jungle. 

A perfect foundation for 
the youthful Corbett who 
soon became an expert 
shikari. A shikari in the 
truest sense—a person 
who is one with the envi¬ 
ronment in which he 
hunts and with the 
hunted. 

Shooting his first leop¬ 
ard at age eight, Corbett 
acquired a formidable 
reputation as an excellent 
shot. And he is famous for 
having shot several 


dreaded man-eating 
tigers. But what makes 
Corbett so special is that 
he was not just a hunter 
but also one of the first 
champions of the conser¬ 
vation movement in India. 
In the mid 1920s, when he 
was in his forties, Corbett 
gave up shooting with a 
gun and turned to shoot¬ 
ing with a camera. He felt 
that “far more pleasure 
was got from pressing the 
button of a camera than is 
ever got from pressing the 
trigger of a rifle’*. 

I n 193G Corbett was 
instrumental in the estab¬ 
lishment of India’s first 
nature reserve—even 
today famous as Corbett 
National Park. He dedi¬ 
cated the rest of his life to 
the conservation of wild¬ 
life. Corbett always felt 
nature is an open book. 
“No matter-how long and 
how intently you study 
the pages, your interest 
will not flag, for in nature 
there is no finality”. 
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S ALIM Ali, in his bird life. the stables: The note read 

own words “con- Even when they didn’t thus: 

tracted the germs go out, the boys used to “19067 7 The cock 

of ornithology at a time show off their prowess by sparrow perched on the 

when the disease was shooting at house spar- rail near the entrance to 

practically unknown rows. It is during one of the hole while the female 

among Indians, and these domestic hunting sat inside on the eggs. I 

nature conservation was a exercises that Salim Ali ambushed them from 

phrase only rarely heard” noticed, and noted down behind a stabled carriage 

He grew up in a large some observations about a and shot the male. In a 

family—uncles, aunts, female sparrow that was very short while the female 

cousins, relatives and nesting in a hole in one of acquired another male ^ 

friends—none of whom 
were interested in birds 
except as part of a tasty 
meal. Favourite among 
childhood pastimes was 
going out with the airgun 
to shoot at small birds in 
the countryside around 
which they lived. At the 
age of nine, his uncle 
presented him with an air 
gun. This became Salim’s 
most prized possession. 

Incidentally, this was 
Chembur, which is today 
a busy part of metropoli- J 
tan Bombay, but was then 
surrounded by forests on 
the hills of the Western 
Ghats and was rich in 
flora and fauna, especially 
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who also sat ‘on guard ' on remembers it. Intrigued, bird books to read. It is 

the nail outside. 1 shot this he carried the dead bird from this point his curios- 

male also, and again in no back to show his uncle— ity was fully aroused. 

time the female had yet the shikari of the family. Mr. Millard introduced 

another male in atten- Now his uncle was also Salim to others in BNHS, 

dance. In the next seven one of the earliest Indian encouraged him to make a 

days I shot eight male members of the Bombay collection of birds to learn 

sparrows from this perch; Natural History Society about them, and offered to 

each time the female (BNHS) and an active have him trained in 

seemed to have another participant in its work. He skinning and preserving 

male in waiting who wrote a letter of introduc- specimens, and taught 

immediately stepped into tion and asked young him to make proper 

the gap of the deceased Salim to take his bird notes. 

husband .” there to show to the The yellow-throated 

At that time Salim experts. sparrow opened up a 

made the note mainly to When he met the whole new world. Ali 

record his skills as a Honorary Secretary, an began to read vora- 

hunter and not as any Englishman called ciously—books on natural 

record of bird behaviour. Mr. Millard and fumbled history, especially birds. 

But so sharp and system- with his sparrow inside In those days there were 

atic was the observation the paper packet, his hardly any illustrated 

of this nine-year-old that nervousness vanished. books on Indian birds and 

60 years later this note The bird was identified a beginner found it diffi- 

was reproduced in News- as a yellow-throated cult to identify birds. But 

letter for Birdwatchers, sparrow. Mr. Millard then the young boy’s interest 

more or less in its original showed Salim Ali hun- grew more and more 

form. dreds of specimens of serious until it literally 

Another hunting inci- birds and gave him some became his very life, 

dent sparked off the first 
scientific interest in birds 
that was to grow and 
develop into a lifetime 
passion. 

On one of the usual 
sparrow-hunting expedi¬ 
tions, 10-year-old Salim 
felled a sparrow. Just as 
the sparrow was going to 
be transformed into a 
tasty morsel, he noticed 
that the bird had an 
unusual yellow patch on 
the throat almost like a 
“currv stain” as he 
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OPENING 

WINDOWS 



R OMULUS 

Whitaker’s initia¬ 
tion into literacy 
began with the alphabet* 
but with a difference. For 
him it was A for amphib¬ 
ian, B for brontosaurus, C 
for coral snake and so on. 

As a toddler in New York 
state, Rom’s fascination 
for the natural world 
around him, especially for 
snakes, was encouraged 
by his mother and his 
aunt. 

When Rom was eight 
years old his mother 
moved to India. He and 
his 12-year-old sister were 
sent to boarding school at 
Kodaikanal, where his 
real “education” began. 

Located as it was in the 
evergreen shola forests of 
Palni hills, it provided a 
perfect setting for a bud¬ 
ding naturalist. Rom 
found diversion from the 
boredom of formal studies 
by collecting snakes, 
lizards and bugs, hiding 
them under his bed and 
spending a lot of time 
observing and studying 
them. His schoolboy’s 
association with these 
hills forged a lifetime 
bond, and thirty years 
later Romulus Whitaker 
played an important part ^ A 
in the campaign to save r&LM 
these hills and their 
environment. 

At 12, on a school ftv- 
picnic, Rnm captured a *** 
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Russel’s Viper in his 
butterfly net and packed 
it in his lunch box. He 
kept it with him for a few 
days, by which time he 
and his friends had read 
about the snake and 
discovered that it was one 
of the most venomous 
snakes of India. So, he 
reluctantly released his 
first dangerous snake 
back to the wild. 

Rom soon acquired a 
reputation of being quite a 
“snake boy”. His school¬ 
mates and even outsiders 
began bringing him 
snakes. He reinforced his 
image by keeping a pet 
python. Though officially 
no pets were allowed at 
school the python man¬ 
aged to be hidden success¬ 
fully among the empty 
trunks under the dormi¬ 
tory beds. 

Besides snakes, Rom 
and his friends at school 
pursued all the mad 
capers that all schoolboys 
are up to. During holidays 
when he used to go home 
to his mother, Romulus 
would visit the Bombay 
Natural History Society to 
find references to the 
snakes he had observed 
back at Kodaikanal, and 
to meet natural history 
experts. It was here that 
he met Dr Salim Ali and 
the meeting made a great 
impression on him as he 
realised that an interest 
in nature could develop 
into a serious career. 


Find out more about 
the life and experiences of 
these famous naturalists. 
Three books will get you 
started, and who knows, 
maybe hooked on biogra¬ 
phies and autobiogra¬ 
phies. 

1. Carpet Sahib: A Life 
of Jim Corbett, by Jim 
Booth is a biography of 
the hunter-turned-conser¬ 
vationist, was published 
in London in 1986, and 
made available in India at 
a special price. (Published 
by Constable, London, 
1986.) 

2. The Fall of a Spar¬ 
row by Salim Ali is the 
autobiography of the 
grand old man of ornithol¬ 
ogy. The immensely 
readable book is more 
than a bird-watcher’s 
diary. It is also a looking 
back on life and times 
over almost a century, 
and a fascinating tale of 
rich experiences of years 
in the field. (Published by 
Oxford University Press, 
1985.) 

3. Snake man: The Story 
of a Naturalist, is the 
story of herpetologist 
Romulus Whitaker, by 
his wife Zai Whitaker, 
portrays not only exciting 
encounters with the 
reptile world, it is also the 
story of creating and 
sustaining the conserva¬ 
tion movement in South 
India. (Published by the 
India Magazine books, 
Bombay, 1986.) 



W HAT does poetry 
have to do with 
environment? To 
most of us environmental 
matters are those usually 
described in precise, 
scientific language. And 
poetiy—well, it’s sheer 
poetry. Yet it is the envi¬ 
ronment that has inspired 
some of the greatest 
masterpieces of literature 
in all languages. It is 
emotionally that we first 
react to what we see or 
experience around us—a 
sunset, a peacock, a gentle 
breeze, a gurgling stream. 
Rarely do we begin by 
analysing the “scientific 
facts” of what makes the 
sky so brilliant, the breeze 
blow or the stream gurgle. 
Something strikes us, 
touches us, moves us. But, 
more often than not, we 
don’t really know how to 
express what we feel. 
True, not all of us are 
born poets. But with a 
little practice and a lot of 
feeling, you’ll be surprised 
at how you can nudge 
awake that “poet” in 
yourself. To start with, try 
coining a CINQUAIN. 

Cinquain is the 
as 


French word for a poem of 
five lines in which the 
first line has one word, 
line two has two words, 
line three has three, and 
line four has four words. 
The fifth line is just one 
word—like the first. 

To write a cinquain, 
just follow these steps and 
see what emerges. Ready? 

Think of any object in 
nature that you especially 
like or relate to or identify 
with—flowers, rain, 
butterflies, clouds... Close 
your eyes for a few sec¬ 
onds. Picture your chosen 
object. Better still take 
yourself, with a pen and 
paper to where you can 
actually see, hear and 
experience your natural 
surroundings. 

* Now begin by writing 
the name of the object you 
have chosen. This should 
be a single word, and a 
noun. For example: But¬ 
terfly. 

* In the next line, write 
two words describing the 
qualities of your chosen 
object. These should be 
adjectives, e.g. Delicate, 


three words of action 
describing something that 
the object does. These will 
be verbs. Flutters finds 
sips. 

* In the fourth line 
write four words describ¬ 
ing how you feel about the 
object. (You can drop the 
rigid grammar and mix 
nouns, verbs, adjectives!) 

i Seems weak but isn’t. 

* In the fifth and last 
line write one word that 
conveys the sense of the 
first word. (Back to gram¬ 
mar—this could be a 
synonym) Beauty. 


Read the five lines as a 
poem. Hear how it flows? 
See the verbal picture it 
creates? It is poetry, and 
it’s your very own. Create 
cinquains about any 
aspect of nature that 
strikes you, appeals to 
you, excites you. You will 
soon have your own book 
of nature poetry. 

An Oriental Touch: 
Haiku is three-line Japa¬ 
nese poetiy dedicated to 


graceful. 

* In the third line write 
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nature. These are usually 
poems which are com¬ 
posed as responses to or 
impressions of the world 
around us. Words used 
are very few, but in such a 
manner that reading 
them evokes an instant 
verbal picture. An image 
flashes past, creating an 
experience that the Japa¬ 
nese often describe as a 
“haiku moment”. 

Seasons form an impor¬ 
tant theme of haiku. And 
also minute observations 
of small elements in 
nature—a blade of grass, 
a dewdrop on a flower 
petal, the flash of a drag¬ 
onfly... But beyond or 
behind all these images.is 
a strong consciousness of 
the close interrelatedness 
of all things—living and 
non-living—-that makes 
up the universe. 

There have been sev¬ 
eral “masters” of this fine 
art of haiku in Japan— 
among them Basho, 
Busson, Issa and Shiki 
are still revered. 

Some examples of 
classical haiku give us a 


glimpse of the kind of 
pictures a few words have 
the power to evoke. Even 
though they are trans¬ 
lated from the original 
Japanese, they are effec¬ 
tive and moving. 

The river leaping 
Rocks angrily 
Roars away... 

As the mountain smiles 

Little bird flitting 
Twittering trying to 

fly- 

My aren’t you busy 

An old silent pond 
into the pond a frog 
jumps 

Splash! Silence again 
Close your eyes and tell 
a friend to recite these. 
What images flash 
through your mind as you 
hear the words? Can you 
transform these into 
graphic visuals—a sketch, 
a painting, a collage? 
Better still, why don’t you 
and your friends all try to 
represent the same verse 
in different ways—draw¬ 
ing, painting, acting, 
miming, or even by a tune 


on a musical instrument? 

And then, if you are 
ready, why not tiy your 
hand at some haiku 
yourself? 

The rules are simple 
enough: 

There are three lines in 
every poem 

There are five syllables 
in the first line 

Seven in the second, 
and again five in the third 
line. 

The lines do not. have to 
rhyme 

To inspire you to begin 
here are some haiku 
verses by seventh stan¬ 
dard students, written 
after spending a quiet half 
hour in a forest 

Nature is funny 

Nature is mysterious 

Nature is freedom. 

Sound of animals 

Are quieted by people 
who 

come to observe them. 

I would like to know 

How the forest would 
be if 

Man had not yet come. 

37 
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A Touch of Fun: The 
form of verse with the 
least likely connection to 
nature and natural his¬ 
tory is the five-lined 
nonsense verse called 
Limerick. 

But the links are much 
closer than we think. The 
limerick is almost synony¬ 
mous with the name of 
Edward Lear and his best 
known limerick about the 
old man with the beard. 
Limericks did exist before 
Lear, but it was he who 
made the form so popular. 
In fact, it was not even 
called limerick until long 
after it had been 
popularised in Lear’s Book 
of Nonsense. 

What most of us do not 
know is that Edward Lear 
was much more than a 
writer of nonsense verse. 
He was a superb painter 
and draughtsman who 
began sketching to earn a 
living. As an employee of 
the Zoological Society of 
England, he spent several 
years illustrating volumes 
on birds and animals. To 
this day he is considered 
among the best wildlife 
illustrators of all times. 
He was honoured for his 
skill and contribution to 
this Held by having a 
beautiful macaw (a long 
tailed brightly coloured 
South American parrot) 
named after him. This is 
Lear’s macaw— 

3* 


Andorhyncus lean. 

It is only when his 
eyesight began to fail and 
so his ability to paint, that 
Lear turned to writing. 
Lear travelled exten¬ 
sively, especially in the 
Mediterranean countries. 
He had a keen eye for 
detail and maintained 
extensive journals of his 
travels. He also painted 
landscapes. He was also a 
prolific letter writer as 
well as scribbler of bits 
and pieces for friends and 
their children. He gave 
names to his jottings like 
Scribblebibbles, Puffles of 
Prose and Learical Lyrics. 
Whatever he did—paint, 
write, scribble, sketch or 
talk, Lear poured a great 
sense of fun and a rare 
ability to depict the ab¬ 
surd in any situation. 
Combined with an intense 
appreciation of nature as 
well as history, Edward 
Lear was much more than 
just the old man with the 
beard. 

A couple of years ago an 
American magazine called 
International Wildlife held 
an animal limerick con¬ 
test. The response was 
unbelievable—5732 “non¬ 
sensical” entries came in 
from all over, from 
Canada to Cameroon, 
Israel to Hongkong. 
Verses came from Ph.Ds 
and from school children. 
All nature lovers with a 


great sense of humour. 

And all of them amateurs. 
Only shows that you don’t 
have to be dead serious 
about the environment! 

Here are a few samples 

One Worm’s Meat 

Crawling on earth is a 
treat 

For soil is a worm’s 
favourite meat 

He can chow down on 
ground 

Without gaining a pound 
That’s a diet that cannot 
be beat! 

Better Living with 
Plastic 

A young Afro elephant 
named Yastik 

Told his peers of his 
notion fantastic 

“Our organic tusks 

Attract poachers to us 

It’s time to grow tusks 
made of plastic.” 

Now how about trying 
your hand at some limer¬ 
icks. Make nature your 
theme—that includes 
trees, animals, and hu¬ 
mans too. Let your funny 
bone take over. 

Just a few ground rules. 
Your verse should be five 
lines. 

The end of the first and 
second lines should rhyme 
with the end of the fifth 
line. 

The third line should 
rhyme with the fourth. 
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YOUR PAGES 

Horned or winged 
Four-legged or six-legged 
Clawed or beaked 
Striped or plumed 
Crawling or flying 
Running or hopping 

We must admit this Earth of ours would be 
a dull place without animals, birds and 
insects. 

This Novfimher let us then immortalise 
them in YOUR PAGES. Write to us of the 
animals in your life, why you love/hate them, 
how they have made an impression on your 
life, a quaint mannerism of an animal you 
know, an animal behaviour you have observed, 
a funny incident involving an animal... 

Stories, reflections, letters, poems, plays, 
anecdotes,limericks, riddles, quizzes, cross¬ 
words, fascinating facts... about animals, birds 
and insects. 

While the focus is on these creatures, simi¬ 
lar material on other subjects is equally 
welcome. 

Scjnd in your entries io 


Editor 

Children’s World 
Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 
Last date: July 31, 1994 
Essential: Your name, address and age 
(maximum:IB years) in BLOCK LETTERS 
on your entries. 









Chandra has Choudhury (13) 

The sun never rose. 

The sky was grey, 

Dark clouds gathered, 

A dull, gloomy day. 

Then, all of a sudden. 

There was magic in the air, 

Rain started to pour. 

As if from nowhere. 

Gusty winds started blowing, 

And every plant and tree, 

Swung devotedly from side to side, 
Like monks in a monastery. 

Everything was deathly quiet. 

Except for the pitter-patter of the rain, 
Then, everything cleared up, just as it 

came, 


It’ll never come back again. 
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Story: Saibal PART III Illustrations: Viky Arya 
Chakraborty 

Shankar Chowdhury has hired the serjices of detective Professor Nagen Pakrasi and 
his assistant, Jojo, to investigate into the curious behaviour of his beloved. Uncle Hari 
Shankar Chowdhury. Shankar explains to the detectives how his uncle, who had never 
bothered about his deceased brother’s Will, now wants to see a copy and also wants his 
share of the business profits in cash. Upon further enquiry, the detective and his assistant 
learn of Hari Shankar’s cousin and companion, Rameswar Das. 


N EXT morning 

around 11 o’clock 
Nagen took the 
disguise of an Arab 
Sheikh and visited Music 
Memoirs. That Professor 
Pakrasi was adept in 
disguising himself was 
well-known in the police 
as well as criminal circles 
of Calcutta. Nagen had 
learnt this art when he 
was a schoolboy. He had 
won several prizes for his 
disguises in competitions 
and once even his mother 
had been fooled when he 
approached her for alms 
as a beggar. The kind lady 
had given him a rupee 
and asked the ‘poor’ boy 
whether his mother was 
alive. a 

Nagen had imagined 
Music Memoirs to be a big 
shop but he never ex¬ 


pected it to be as big as a 
village, selling music 
goods of all descriptions. 

Nagen had a good 
command over Urdu. 
Getting down from the 
taxi he asked the darwan 
where he could find the 
proprietor. The darwan 
pointed out to a room at 
the corner of the shop. 
Nagen made his way to 
the room and after doing 
adab to Shankar told him 
that he had come from 
Kuwait to purchase some 
records of Hindustani 
songs. 

The word ‘Kuwait’ 
produced a magical effect. 
Shankar Chowdhury 
received the Sheikh most 
cordially and played the 
discs of the popular vocal¬ 
ists from Pandit 
Onkarnath to Anup Jalota 


to please his customer. 

Nagen would listen to 
one song with rapt atten¬ 
tion and as it ended say 
“Fine”, “Marvellous” like 
a connoisseur. When he 
was a college student he 
had loved classical music 
and himself learnt thumri 
from an Ustad. But later 
he got so involved in crime 
detection that he had to 
give up music. He had 
preferred visiting police 
stations to attending 
musical soirees. 

Nagen selected a good 
number of Hindustani 
songs. Then he started 
smoking his pipe—lest 
Shankar doubt his iden¬ 
tity he was very careful 
not to take out a cheroot. 
By then Shankar had 
ordered cold drinks for his 
wealthy customer. Sipping 



orange juice from a bottle 
Nagen asked, “Well, Mr. 
Chowdhury, so yon are 
the proprietor of this 
shop?’* 

“No,” smiled Shankar 
( and replied, “my uncle 
and I jointly own it.” 

Nagen was happy that 
the uncle’s topic had 
figured so soon in their 
talks. 

“Oh, then, your uncle 
must also be present in 
the shop?” 

“No, Sir,” Shankar 
politely replied, “my uncle 
never comes here. Me has 
other interests. I look 
after the business.” 

“Then, your uncle is a 
sleeping partner. I see,” 
Nagen raised his brows. “I 
am asking so many ques¬ 
tions because I am also in 
business. I own ten oil 
fields in Kuwait. You 
know, Hindustani songs 
are very popular there. 
Lataji’s records sell like 
hot cakes. Babuji, you are 
dealing in musical goods, 
you must be practising 
music also.” 

“Oh, no”, Shankar 
replied with diffidence 
“We love music, but do not 
practise it. I am a student 
of literature. My uncle is a 
scholar of history.” 

“Oh, your uncle is a 
scholar.” Nagen stopped 
sipping the juice. “That’s 
wonderful. Can you ar- 



range a meeting with him, 
Mr. Chowdhury? I have a 
great regard for scholars, 
you know. I shall be here 
for another week. Then I 
fly to Bombay.” 

Shankar’s face became 
grave. “I am afraid it 
cannot be done,” he re¬ 
plied softly. 

“Why?” Nagen’s face 
had an impression of 
wonder. 

Shankar remained 
silent for a moment then 
said, “My relations with 
my uncle are not very 
good at this moment.” He 
turned his head, “Excuse 
me, but this is a personal 
matter. I hope you will 
appreciate that.” 

‘That’s all right, 

Babuji ,” Nagen raised his 
head. “You remind me of 
my own nephew. Like 
your uncle and you, I too 
have a nephew who is 
very dear to me. I am a 
bachelor and he is my 
only source of comfort in 
life.” 

Shankar found the 
middle-aged Sheikh’s eyes 
become moist with tears. 

“I love my uncle very 
much, too. He is also a 
bachelor and we had one 
of the best relationships 
one can have.” Shankar 
paused and said in a 
sorrowful voice, “Of late 
he is trying to avoid me. 
He is very indifferent to 
me.” 
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Nagen found Shankar 
getting sentimental so he 
wanted to change the 
topic. “Oh, I almost 
forgot,”he said suddenly 
remembering something. 
“My nephew, Jamal, is a 
great fan of music—pop 
music, of course, not 
thumri like me. So I will 
have to collect some discs 
for him. Otherwise the 
young fellow would be 
very cross with me...” He 
laughed. 

“Oh, sure, we have a 
good collection of Lionel 
Ritchie, Michael Jackson 
and others.” Shankar 
called one of his staff who 
immediately brought a 
collection of discs by 
western pop singers. 

“I get no pleasure in 
listening to these,” Nagen 
shrugged while listening 
to one of the discs. “I call 
them loud noise. But 
the young fellow will 
definitely start dancing 
you know, Mr. 
Chowdhury.” Nagen 
paused for a moment and 
then with a voice choked 
with emotion said, “I love 
my nephew very much, 
you know.” 

The words touched 
Shankar Chowdhury. “My 
uncle also used to love me 
very much,” he said. “But 
everything is so different 
now.” 

“Khuda Hafiz,” the 


Sheikh from Kuwait softly 
uttered. I hope everything 
will be all right soon!” 

After paying the bills, 
Nagen emerged from 
Music Memoirs and found 
that Rajat Roy, the man¬ 
ager of the shop, had kept 
a taxi waiting for him.“Do 
come to our shop when¬ 
ever you vist Calcutta, 
Sir,” said Rajat after 
Nagen got into the wait¬ 
ing taxi with his purchases 
tucked in the back seat. 

“Sure, thank you,” 
Nagen waved to the smart 
young man. 

‘But I am not sure 
whether you would 
recognise me the next 
time I visit your shop,’ he 
thought. ‘It’s not going to 
be as a Sheikh from 
Kuwait any more, maybe 
as a Parsee cloth mer¬ 
chant or a salesman 
selling water-heaters.’ 

The taxi started and 
only then did Nagen reach 
for his cheroot. “Ah, what 
a pleasure!” he muttered 
puffing it. 

He had collected lots of 
discs and information, too. 
But had he got any clue to 
help him follow up the 
case? Nagen wondered. 

Jojo was working very 
fast. His first job was to 
find out more facts about 
Rameswar Das. 

Jojo was lucky. Mr. 

Ajoy Pandey, the young 
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vigilance officer of Bridge 
and Dam Construction at 
Church Lane had heard 
about Private Eye and 
Jojo. “I was looking forward 
to meeting you ever since 
I heard how you rescued 
the boy, Rahul, from the 
kidnappers a few months 
back.” 

Jojo felt shy. Though he 
was a smart boy he was 
embarrassed when some¬ 
body praised him. Jojo got 
Rameswar Das’s address 
from the files of Bridge 
and Dam. He boarded a 
tram to north Calcutta. 

The mess was housed in a 
hundred-year-old building 
at Goabagan Lane. There 
were ten people who 
shared a three-room flat 
on the first floor. Jojo 


e found Rameswar Das’s 
Lt bed empty. His room¬ 
mate, Abinash Roy, 
informed him that he had 
r ard been away from Calcutta 
e for about two months. Joio 

I then collected the particu¬ 

lars of the village where 
s Rameswar’s family lived 
from his room-mate, 
be Rameswar did not have 
a regular job and it might 
s- be natural for him to be in 
ot search of work. That 
5 would also be why he 
liked to accompany Dr. 
Chowdhuty, as that would 
keep him employed at 
a least for part of the year, 

lg But Jojo discovered an 
■e important fact at Bridge 
and Dam. Rameswar did 
not give up his job on his 
own with the company. 
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He was dismissed. There 
was a charge of forgery 
against him. He had 
misappropriated the wages 
of a few workers by put¬ 
ting his own thumb im¬ 
pression on the wage bills. 

Mr. Pandey who had 
recently joined the com¬ 
pany, had not met 
Rameswar Das but had 
heard about the case.He 
helped Jojo by supplying 
him the papers of the case 
from the record room. Jojo 
studied them. He also 
collected a copy of the rep¬ 
ort of fingerprint expert, 
Dr.Saha, on the case. 

The matter was really 
intriguing. As Jojo came 
out of the dingy mess 
building the late after¬ 
noon that day, he had not 
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found an answer to a very 
important question. He 
could see that Dr. 
Chowdhury had returned 
to Calcutta after doing his 
work at Tinkushi but 
where was Rameswar? 

Jojo walked down the 

busy central avenue 
amidst the incessant 
sound of traffic racing by 
in both directions. He was 
thinking about the case. 
Jojo loved to walk. When¬ 
ever he was working on a 
case he would take long 
walks. Jojo had a deep 
blue racing-cycle but he 
preferred walking most of 
the time because he had 
found that his brain 
worked more actively 
when he walked than if he 
sat idle at a place. 

“Come, Watson,” Pro¬ 
fessor Pakrasi greeted 
Jojo as he entered Private 
Eye. When there were 
important cases the 
professor preferred to 
work late hours. 

Jojo sat on the chair 
facing Nagen Pakrasi. 
They had separate cabins 
but most of the time 
shared the same table. 
Jojo was wearing an 
unbuttoned cheese cotton 
shirt and blue jeans. 
There were beads of 
perspiration on his fore¬ 
head. He looked like a 
cricketer who had just 
returned to the pavilion 


after a successful bout of foreign countries were 
fast bowling. eager to get hold of the 

“A very strange incident statue.... They even 
has occurred.^.” Jojo engaged professional 

looked at Nagen Pakrasi’s smugglers. His uncle told 
face. The otherwise jovial him this at the dinner 
detective looked rather table and often laughed 
serious now. that even if somebody 

“There have been sharp offered him fifty thousand 
exchanges between Hari rupees he would not part 
Shankar and his nephew. with it...How is it that 
Hari Shankar wanted to now he was carrying it 
smuggle out a fifteenth away himself? Shankar 
century idol of Dancing told me that he was sure 
Shiva... a rare statue...but that at that particular 
Shankar objected to it.” moment a car had been 
“I do not think it was waiting outside. Probably 
proper for Shankar babu the buyer himself.” 
to object to Hari Shankar “Strange!” Jojo could 
taking something which only comment, 
belonged to him,” Jojo ‘Tes!” Nagen raised his 

said. “He had every right brows and looked at the 
to do so.” calendar on the opposite 

“That’s true,” Prof. wall. “Shankar might be 

Pakrasi nodded. “But the trying hard to tell us that 
matter was not as easy as his uncle has lost his 
one would like to think. sanity. I doubt if he was 
The Dancing Shiva is a telling the truth... That 
very rare statue and its Hari Shankar actually 
value as an antique is made such an attempt, I 

very high. Shankar told doubt it ” 
me that agents from ‘That we will be able to 






find out from the servants 
of the house,” f ojo quietly 
said. “If there had boon an 
argument between the 
two they would know 
about it.” 

' “Yes, you are right,” 
Nagen who had been very 
excited now became a 
little composed. He 
thought of disguising 
himself as a peanut-seller 
and interrogating Govind 

on any altercation be¬ 
tween the uncle and nep¬ 
hew over the precious idol. 

A few quiet moments 
passed. Jojo was looking 
at the pages of the green 
diary. Suddenly he looked 
up at Professor Pakrasi’s 
face. He was sitting with 
his eyes closed. That 
meant that he was think¬ 
ing deeply about some¬ 
thing. 

“Sir,” Jojo asked, “what 
is the most definite way of 
establishing the identity 
of a person?” 

“Fingerprints,” Nagen 
Pakrasi replied without 
hesitation, “the unmistak¬ 
able evidence of a man’s 
identity... No two left 
thumb impressions will 
come out alike. Scotland 
Yard has also endorsed 
this theory.” 


Jojo shut the diary. He 
remembered now that he 
had also heard about this. 
Even courts accepted this 
evidence. 

Nagen got up from his 
chair. “I must have a 
wash and a cup of tea,” he 
said. “What will you have, 
Jojo? A fried egg?” 

“I don’t mind,” Jojo 
said. ‘Thank you, sir.” 

Nagen left the room 
and Jojo picked up the 
telephone receiver and 
dialled Shankar 
Chowdhury's residence. 

Jojo now had a definite 
plan of action. He had 
discovered a ray of light in 
the darkness 

Luckily Shankar 
Chowdhury was at home. 
He had just returned from 
the shop. Jojo requested 
him to do something for 
him. It was somewhat 
risky. But it had to be 
done. 

Shankar listened care¬ 
fully. He also understood 
that the job entrusted to 
him by Jojo was difficult. 
The latter also did not tell 
him why he wanted it to 
be done. But Shankar 
realised that Jojo was 
trying to make a break¬ 
through so he said, “O.K., 


it will be done. I think I 
will be able to handle it.” 

When Shankar was a 
bov he had loved adven¬ 
ture as Jojo did now. His 
father, Gouri Shankar, 
was a noted hunter. He 
had taken Shankar as a 
child, toSunderbans on 
numerous occasions. Then 
while studying in school, 
Shankar had experiences 
of camp life and trekking 
in the Kumaon Hills. He 
still remembered those 
days. 

Nagen returned in ten 
minutes. He looked fresh. 
He was followed by Bepin. 
The old man had a tray in 
his hand. Besides a small 
teapot in the centre of the 
tray there were two plates 
with a big omelette on 
each. 

“Here, Watson, eat 
something,” Nagen 
sounded cheerful. “You 
must be very hungry.” 
Whenever Nagen was 
hungry he expected others 
to join him. 

Jojo did not know that 
Professor had also had a 
talk over the telephone 
with Shankar Chowdhury 
after a hearty lunch of 
tandoori chicken and roti 
at Mohan Singh’s hotel. 

To be continued 
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f%E<?LC (PfRJtStCESS 

by Alaka Shankar 


T HIS is the story of c©ss is Aditi. And like all her charming smile re- 

a princess. Unlike princesses, she was born fleeted all the warmth, 

all other stories with a silver spoon in her vibrancy, intelligence and 

about princes and prin- mouth. She was beautiful sensitivity of a princess 

cesses which always begin as a baby and the apple of who did not preen her 

with “Once upon a time...” her parents’ and grand- beauty or gloat over the 

or “A longjong time ago parents’ eye. Even as a less fortunate. She 

there lived a princess...”, baby, her innocent charm reached out and shared 

this story is about a and enduring smile en- her treasures with all— 

princess who was born gulfed all those who came yes, she was a kind- 

only twenty years ago! in touch with her—that hearted, gentle and affec- 

And it is not a fairy tale was the something special tionate princess. Her 

but a story about a real about my princess. heart went out to the 

princess. Young Aditi's bright dumb but sensitive crea- 

The name of my prin- and expressive eyes and tures and the deprived 
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ones. She braved any 
injustice done to any 
human being or creature. 

In fact, she fought the 
situation and solved the 
problem with teeth grit¬ 
ted. When it came to 
justice, she feared no one. 

To get back to the story, 
my princess Aditi 
achieved everything she 
strived for. And that urge 
to aim for and get the 
best, began in her early 
childhood—even if it 
meant bullying the boys of 
her class right from the 
pre-school years. (Unfortu¬ 
nately for some of them, 
they were together all 
through pre-school, school 
and college years, too!) 
However, despite nerve- 
wracking situations and 
unwarranted 

embarrassments (when she 
bullied them) the close 
knit group always teamed 
up together. They had a 
roaring time, whether at 
school, college, at home or 
when on their crazy 
jaunts. 

And so my princess 
Aditi grew in years. She 
went to a school that gave 
her a lot—nurtured her 
intrinsic talents, egged 
her on—developed the 
invaluable quality of 
leadership, gave her a 


peer group that stood by 
her through all the happy 
and anxious and even 
challenging moments— 
and Aditi always came out 
the winner! 

My princess was into 
everything—dance, music, 
theatre, art, entertaining 
others and also getting 
entertained—she looked 
after her grandparents 
with fond affection and 
spent special moments 
with her own parents. 

The bond and closeness 
with her younger sister, 
Gayatri, was reflected 
through her discreet 
possessiveness and even 
dominating actions, 
though they were known 
to be poles apart by tem¬ 
perament. Even her little 
dog Tilly got her own bit 
of pampering and sneak 
treats. 

Aditi was a perfect 
princess. She sailed 
through every moment 
with earnestness and 
spontaneous energy that 
made people wonder. She 
lived every moment of her 
life fully. My princess’s 
motto in life was—’“‘Never 
say die!” 

But one fine day, fate 
snatched away those very 
words from her lips. She 
shut her eyes to the world 


and never woke up again. 
Not even a Prince Charm¬ 
ing could make her wake 
up—because she was a 
real princess and not a 
fairy tale princess. And 
yet, the lingering smile in 
her peaceful slumber gave 
hope to all those who 
loved her and wanted her 
back—that she just might 
be teasing them all. If 
only that moment was a 
dream! 

My princess slipped 
away into another world 
where she will give joy to 
many newer faces and her 
radiance will once again 
encompass all those she 
sets her eyes on. 

Aditi was a real prin¬ 
cess. She had everything 
from life and she shared it 
with one and all whole¬ 
heartedly. 

We, who were fortunate 
to know and equate with 
her, will always remember 
her only with happy 
thoughts. Tears have no 
place in our hearts for one 
whose charismatic charm 
is an impression stamped 
on our mind. Salutations 
to you, my beautiful 
princess ‘Aditi’— and keep 
smiling! 

(Aditi Shiveshwarkar 
passed away on April 8, 
1994) 
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Gulzar Azaci 

Wisdom is u hat we have bought in 

our soul. 

And I believe in the future 
that we shall suffer no more. 

Suffering that makes us cry in cold, 
for we have no more to wear. 

Suffering that makes us steal, in life, 
for we have no food to satisfy our soul, 
Suffering that is an endless wait for the 

old, 

at a station anonymous. 

Suffering that makes us lose good sense, 

for in killing we stage victory, 

for in cheating we acquire comfort 

for in disobedience we find joy, 

for in solitude we search unhappiness, 

and in slavery we proclaim liberty, 

liberty it is; 
from all virtue, 
from all responsibility, 
from all love, eternal, 
and from the mirror 
that reflects the heart; 
This is for my people of this country, 

/ believe we will change it. 

When we face it. 

Deeds is what 
We shall carry in our soul 
For I believe in the future, 
that we shall suffer no more. 
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• > v J 9 / Text; Sudhamahl Regunathan 

This is not your lesson third house. While moving 


in mathematics, but a 
readymade game for you 
to cut out and play with 
your friends in the sum¬ 
mer holidays. The twelve 
squares marked 1, 2, 3, 

4... is your board. The 
sheet on which the 
problems are given is to 
be cut into small squares 
and folded four times. 

Put these foldeti pieces 
of paper in any 
container. 

To play: Roll the dice 
to begin. According to the 
reading on the dice move 
the number of steps 
indicated. You do not have 
to wait for a ‘one’ or a ‘six’ 
to begin. If you get three, 
for example, move to the 


add the marks of each 
house. For example when 
you have to move three 
houses, add the marks of 
the first house (5) + of the 
second house (3) + marks 
of the third house (7) = 15. 
Let your partner play now 
similarly. 

For the second round, 
shake the box containing 
the folded pieces of prob¬ 
lems and pick out any one. 
If the variation is direct, 
move to the next house, 
adding the marks of that 
house to your score. 

If the variation is 
inverse, move one step 
backward, BUT add a zero 
to your score. 

Whosoever completes \ 



with the highest score, 
wins! 

Of course, you can 
make more such chits 
yourself. I am sure you 
know what direct and 
inverse variation is? When 
two variables move in the 
same direction, that is 
increase or decrease 
together, it is a direct 
variation. When one 
increases and the other 
decreases, the relationship 
between the two variables 
is inverse. 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
bership-number. 


GIRLS 

6415 

Anju Antony (14) 

29/1137 A Major Road 
Vytilla, Cochin-682019 
Kerala, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6416 

Padmaparna Ghosh (13) 
F-1148 Chittaranjari Park 
New Dgjhi 110019, India 
Drawing, reading 
Any country 

6417 

Gauri Sinha (11) 

A-146 Defence Colony 
Meerut, U.P., India 
Music, reading 


India, U.S.A. 

6418 

Himanshi Manshaw (15) 
S/200 Mayo College 
Girls School 
Mayo Link Road 
Ajmer - 305001 
Rajasthan, India 
Making friends, movies 
Any country 

6419 

Mayuri (14) 

G 21/4 Rajouri Garden 
First Floor 
Near Main Market 
New Delhi 110027 
Pen-friends, movies 
India 


CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 


Member No . 

Name: Master / Miss. 

Address: . 


(To be filled by office) Issue dated . 

. Age*. . Years 

(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 


Hobbies: . 

Pen-friends wanted in (Country). 


*Ag» limit: 16 years 


Signature 
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6420 

Megha Mukim (12) 

1-B Northend Road 
Civil Lines 
Delhi 110054, India 
Reading, singing 
Any country 

6421 

Varsha R. Chawda (16) 
Q.No. D-293 
Udaynagar 
IFFCO Colony 
Gandhidham 
Gujarat, India 
Chess, collecting cards 
Any country 

6422 
P. Uma 

Mageswari (15) 

D/o J. Purushothaman 
C 57, AGS Colony 
Nanganallur 
Madras - 600061, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6423 

Punam Hasnu (9) 

C/o Prasanna Hasnu 
Near Tourist Lodge 
Haflong- 788819 
North Cachar Hills 
Assam, India 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

6424 

Stuti Baneijee (12) 

D/4 Encress Bldg. 
Wadala East, 1st Floor 
Bombay 400037, India 
Swimming, dancing 


GIRLS 

France, Japan 

6425 

Sita Raina (13) 

S. Laxminarayana 
House No. 1-4-38 
Goods Shed 
Station Area, Raichur 
Karnataka, India 
Drawing, stamps 
Any country 

6426 

Tamara Zidon (13) 

Post Restante 
Mapusa, Bardez 
Goa, India 
Stickers, sports 
U.S.A., India 

6427 

Jasmine Valles (15) 

C/o Alexio Valles 
Near Football Ground 
Pequene, Mercurim 
Agassaim 
Goa 

Reading, music 
India 

6428 

Mai Ventura (16) 

Henry Junior Street 
Christine Village 
Dela Paz Pasig 
Metro Mia 
Philippines 

Watching T.V., going out 
Any country 

6429 

Mar\ju S. Nair 
23/1 Prabhu Niwas 


Rambaug Lane No. 4 
Kalyan (W) 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, making friends 
Any country 

6430 

Rashmi Sharma (16) 

C/o Mr. N.P. Sharma 
Counsellor 
Embassy of India 
Paris (France) 

C/o Ministry' of External 
Affairs 
South Block 
New Delhi 110001 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

6431 

Noorie Rajvanshi (12) 
P.O. Box 44 
Phaltan • 415525 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, singing 
Any country 

6432 

Suba Vasudevan (15) 
C-107 Matruchhaya 
Evershine Nagar, Malad 
(West) 

Bombay 400064, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6433 

Jayashree S.K. (16) 
Krishna House 
K.R.C.R. School, Kittur 
Dist. Belgaum, 
Karnataka, India 
Singing, reading 
India, U.SA. 
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BOYS 


6434 

Kamaljeot Walia (13) 

C/o Mr. G.S. Ahiuwalia 
P.W.I. Newai W.R. 

Dist. Tonk 
Rajasthan, India 
Cricket, reading 
India, U.K. 

6435 

Ashish Mathur (11) 

K.E. 104, New Kavi 
Nagar 

Ghaziabad -201001 
U.P., India 
Karate, painting 
Japan, Canada 

6436 

Ankit Sharma (8) 

28/1 Candeth Enclave 
Meerut Cantt. 250001 
U.P., India 
Swimming, karate 
Any country 

6437 

Ashok R. (16) 

B-8, Nithya Apartments 
25, Ilnd Main Road 
Gandhi Nagar 
Adyar, Madras - 600020 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading 
Canada, U.S.A. 

6438 

Sathya Bhan Baish (16) 
Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 
Amarkantak Dist. 
Shahdoi 

Madhya Pradesh, India 

Collecting pictures, 

reading 

Any country 
60 


6439 

Titamun Khimhun (. 13) 
School U.K.V. Niausa 
Post Niausa, Dist. Tirap 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6440 

Kamsang Hangsir (10) 
Post Kharsang Bazaar 
Dist. Changlang-792122 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Football, making friends 
Any country 

6441 

Laito Pausa (10) 

S/o Pango 
Post Kongchau, 

Dist. Tirap 
Arunachal Pradesh 
786631, India 
Football, dance 
Any country 

6442 

Aditya Lakhanpal (13) 

23 Staff Road 
Ambala Cantt. 133001 
Haryana, India 
Reading, stickers 
Any country 

6443 

Nabum Hachang (12) 

C/o Principal 
V.K.V. Balijan 
P.O. Balijan, 

Dist. Popunpare 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Karate, football 
Any country 

6444 

Jitender Chawla(12) 

A/55 Ramesh Nagar 


Double Storey 
New Delhi 110015, India 
Stamps, badminton 
U.S.A., Japan 

6445 

Shailesh Kumar (16) 

C/o Shambhu Dayal 
Modern School 
Room No.160, Vikas 
Hostel 

Sonepat-131001 
Haryana, India 
Singing, pen-friends 
Germany, Pakistan 

6446 

Enchea Manchey (14) 
New Sensap Village 
P.O. Manmow 
Via Namsai 
Lohit Dist. Arunachal 
Pradesh-792103 India 
Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

6447 

Jabeed P. (12) 

‘Chandni’ 

Kizhisseri 

Kuzhimanna P.O. 

Malappuram Dist. 

Kerala 673641 

India 

Stamps 

India, Nepal 

6448 

Abhishek Sharma(9) 
H.No. 289, Sector 17 
Panchkula 

Haryana-134109, India 
Dancing, painting 
Any country 
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BOYS 


6449 

Rigel Jims (14) 

Std. VIII 

Santosha Vidyalaya 
Dohnavur Fellowship 
Dohnavur-627102 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Tennis, stamps & coins 
Australia, France 

6450 

Ranchen Wangchuk (15) 
Kangpara Primary School 
Dist.Tashigang 
Bhutan 

Fishing, dancing 
Any country 

6451 

Dawa Gyeltshen (16) 

C/o Thimphu Public 
Library 

U GP() Box No. 295 
Thimphu 
Music, pen-friends 
Any country 

6452 

Bharat Bhushan 
Kaushik (16) 

1387 Durgapuri 
Harbowal Kalan 
Ludhiana - 141001 
Punjab, India 
Poetry writing, music 
Any country 

6453 

Biplap Biswas (13) 

Q. No. F/VII-13 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Dist. Bokaro - 825303 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, drawing 
Hongkong, Japan 


6454 

Prakash Chandra 
Gupta (15) 

Jawahar Navodaya 

Vidyalaya 

Amarkantak 

Dist. Shahdol 

Madhya Pradesh-484886 

India 

Coins, pen-friends 
Any country 


6455 

Avinash Tiwari (13) 

2212 Narmada House 
Sainik School, Rewa 
Madhya Pradesh, 486001 
India 

Pen-friendship 
Any country 

6456 

Santosh K.V. (16) 

Sainik School, 
Khazakootam 
Sainik School P.O. 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Writing, classical music 
Any country 

6457 

Rahul Kapadia (9) 

1, Jaldarshan Society 
GIDC, 

Ankleshwar - 393002 
Gujarat, India 
Drawing, cricket 
Any country 

6458 

Arjun Singh Negi (16) 

S/o Mr. Hari Singh Negi 
Near Petrol Pump 


Pauri Garwal, U.P., India 
Reading, art 
U.S.A., India 

6459 

Anuj Jain (16) 

AC-1-138 C 
Shalimar Bagh 
Delhi 110052, India 
Pen-friends, travelling 
India, IJ.S.A. 

6460 

Tenzing Tshering (14) 
Class V, Bikhar 
Primary' School 
Trashigang, Bhutan 
Reading, archery 
U.K., Canada 

6461 

Mohd. Yirasath Ali (14) 
H/No. 3-57-10/C Raipura 
Hanamakonda -506001 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Singing, painting 
Any country 

6462 

Gopal Sharan (15) 

No. 15, 4 T Block 
Kumara Park West 
Bangalore - 560020 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6463 

Cdt. Arun K. (16) 

Class XII, Ashoka Seniors 
Sainik School 
P.O. Trivandrum 
Kerala, India 
Photography, coins 
Any country 
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6464 

Tarun Chadha (11) 

23/4 Shakti Nagar 
Chadha Bhawan 
Delhi 110007, India 
Coins & stamps 
Any country 

6465 

Prasanna Kumar O.N. (15) 

Deepa Niwas 

K.P IV/200, Anvara P.O. 

Trivandrum - 695029 

Kerala, India 

Music, making friends 

Any country 

6466 

Sandeep Mundhra (16) 
BZL Colony, Binanipuram 
P.O. Cochin-683502 
Kerala, India 
Cricket, listening to radio 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6467 

Chime (16) 

Class VIII B 
Motithang High School 
Bhutan 
Music, stamps 
Japan, India 

6468 

Winston Thomas (16) 
Ayiramala, Kunnoth 
Kiliyanthara 
Cannore-670706 
Kerala, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

6469 

Rinchen Doriji (16) 
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BOYS 

Tashiyangtse Primary 
School 

P.O. Tashiyangtse 
Bhutan 
Stamps, music 
Australia, India 

6470 

Surbhit Jain (9) 

Rajendra Nagar 
Road No. 11 F 
Patna-800016 
Bihar, India 
Painting, music 
Any country 

6471 

Puneet Goel (14) 

S/o Dr. R.C. Goel 
84-A, Narsing Dham Road 
S.N. Nagar, Hardwar 
U.P., India 
Stickers, coins 
Any country 

6472 

Thin ley Drukpa (14) 
Kangpara Primary School 
P.O. Thirnshing Dist. 
Tashiganj, Bhutan 
Painting 
India 

6473 

Willing Son (15) 

Colony Kazhallang Public 

School 

P.O. Nafra 

West Kameng Dist. 

Arunachal Pradesh 790001 

India 

Reading, writing 
U.S.A., Switzerland 


6474 

Anjan Patowary (14) 

C/o Mr. Tarun Saikia 

Keshab Kutir 

P.O. Rangia - 781354 

Dist. Karap, Assam, India 

Reading 

Any country 

6475 

Manish Khanna (13) 
19/147 DESU Colony 
Janakpuri 
New Delhi-58, India 
Making friends, singing 
Japan, France 

6476 

Mukesh Dev (14) 

73/6 Sector 1 
Pushp Vihar 

Saket, New Delhi 110017 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6477 

Ameya M.S. (10) 

MIG - 28, New Kanth Raj 
Urs Road 

Near Samrat Gas Agency 
Mysore 

Karnataka, India 
Reading, football 
Russian Federation, 
Japan 

6478 

Kandarp Bhatt (16) 

7 S. Road, Bhupalpura 
Udaipur 

Rajasthan-313001, India 
Friendship, music 
India, U.S.A. 
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6479 

Krishna Kumar Jha (13) 
School No. 2443 
Bharat House 
Sainik School 
Rewa - 486001 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Stamps, music 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6480 

Ameoruddin Azhar (16) 
S/o Md. Moosa 
H.No. 15-2-200 
Behind Church 
Rangampet 
(K.N.C.) 

Warangal-506007 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Sports, pen-friends 
Any country 

. 648J 

Syed Ahmed Imtiaz 
Ahmed (16) 

15-130 (K.M.C.) 
Rangampet 

Dist. Warangal-506007 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Pen-friends, swimming 
Any country 

6482 

Kumar Divye (12) 

J-85 Saket 

New Delhi 110017, India 
Football, carom 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6483 

Akshat Pipersenia (9) 
601 Asia House 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg 


BOYS 

New Delhi 110001, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Any country 

6484 

Ketan Malhotra (9) 

S-477 Greater Kailash-I 
New Delhi 110048, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., India 

6485 

Joseph George (7) 

C/o Kottukapally 
Sasthamangalam P.O. 
Trivandrum - 695010 
Kerala, India 
Reading, playing 
Saudi Arabia, U.K. 

6486 

Pankaj Katri (13) 

Nilgiri House 
B.D. Lawrence School 
Sanawar-173202, Solan 
Himachal Pradesh, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6487 

Norbu (15) 

Phubjikha Primary School 

Wangdiphodrang 

Bhutan 

Reading, singing 
Germany, Thailand 

6488 

Rana Bhattacharya (11) 
A/59 Sector-14, Rourkela 
Orissa 769009, India 
Music, sports 
Any country 


6489 

Mithun Babu Mathews (13) 

Don Bosco High School 

Std.VIII 

Irinjalakuda 

Kerala, India 

Movies, stamps 

II.S.A. 

6490 

Adilya Gupta (14) 

83 Income Tax Colony 
Uttar Pitampura 
Delhi, India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6491 

K. Kishan Chand (14) 
Nandulpet 
H.No. 2-4-19 
Kazavari Veedi, Tenali 
Guntur Dist. 

Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stickers, stamps & coins 
Australia, India 

6492 

A.II. Girish (10) 

Lango Pilot School 
P.O. Parao, Paro Dist. 
Bhutan 

Reading, stamps 
Any country 

6593 

Akash S. (15) 

C/o Mr. Shankar H. 

269/A II Block, III Stage 
Beside V.V.S. College 
Basaweshwarnagar 
Bangalore-560079 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, coins 
Other than India 
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Do you want to be a CAMEL CHAMP and also win attractive prizes? ITS EASY. 

Use the COLOUR POWER of your CAMEL Colour range and colour this picture with any one of the CAMEL products; Kreyona wax 
crayons, Crayplas, oil pastels, water colours or poster colours. MANY ATTRACTIVE PRIZES TO BE WON. 1st Prize Camel 
Bumper Maxi Pock (Assortment of Camel products worth Rs ISO.} 2nd Prize Cornel Midi Pack (Assortment of Camel 
products worth Rs. 100) 3rd Prize Cornel Mini Pack (Assortment of Cornel products worth Rs.75 } AND 100 
Con eolation Prixos of a super, colourful 'I AM A CAMEL CHAMP' 2-0 slicker FREE! 


VIS, I uvani to become o CAMEl CHAMP Her* s my completed painting 

NAME __AGE &OT/GW (PWmwtsh: 

HOME ADDRESS_____ 


MACS A EMULATIONS: • NO ENTRY FEE NO PROOF OF PURCHASE REQUIRED • Contest open .o 
children upro 15 yrs at oge only • Thu whole page must be sent lo us duly completed * A photocopy of this 
page can be used os on entry lorm • Contest not open lo children ol employees of Comlin lid and Interact 
Vision Adv & Mklg Pvt Ud • Entries must be posted to The Mter, CMUMKJ WOMB. Nehru Mesne, 4. 
•eheOm Shell Zafar Merg, NewOeH 1 10 001, so os to reoch within 15 days horn the end of the month this 
ad appears Winners will be notified separately Please allow (our weeks for the delivery of the prizes 
Judges' decision is final and binding Please fill this coupon m English only 



GW . 

camel 

THE WINNING COLOURS 


C AMI IN LIMITED, ART MATERIAL DIVISION. J B. NAGAR. ANDHERI (EAST), BOMBAY - 400 059. 













READ HOW RAJU GOT THE POWER TO BECOME A 
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TUSSAUD'S 
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INDIA’S LARGEST SELLING COMICS 

DIAMOND COMICS 


PRAN'S 

CHACHA CHAUDHARY 
& Arrogant Kazaan 


PRAN'S 

SHRIMATIJI 
& The Rat 


r 19H4 

Sliver Jubilee Year of 
-t] Chacha Chaudhary 


PRAN'S _ 

RAMAN A 

The Doctor M 



•i? (* * 
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,>«£■ ! • 


? > i ■' 

•'j# ■ 
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mTond COMICS OKW 


jfc IT; 1 . 

' FAULADISINGH ! AgnipuJra Abhay 
& Dangerous Bride & Chumb Chumba 

.j 

. VX * y:\ kfr s J> ’<'** 
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JAMES SGND*21 ! Idiamond roMius’of^^ 1 


>v 

; 1 . > ■,>/ ?=>w4| 

a.- 
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JOIN THE DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 
FUN. THRILL is, LAUGHTER 
AND FILL YOUR LIFE WITH 
How Convenient to Mfeet Them All! 

yi.j mm lm> r' h uur>: i,. s .r < v . *oiry ;i>u>m y 
paicr.in frjrgfj«:«ng >u tv r-g fu- nitst .barn^tm Comic.-; !-,.n„ 
ypjji .-iCA-5 .tgert.’bn j» i-'a. fi..i},hi;,r( :,u :,.n rob<->y 
got yoii r h 

That’s bc;fu,'';L’ PS u ■ .emcer of Ir.o ijuu* r>nb - 

would get y-jur so 1 or 0 comics m time r .t your doorstep 
month Moreover >h ,i a I pnvi'em-, you v/Pi bt -nform.v: 
advance about yc-.. f ’.rtripPmmg piit.ltLai.cr'S rroc t * time- *o * ■■ 

How Easy it is to Become a Membert 

Just ini -n tne coupon give--, oeiow ana sc r.d -I t 0 us along 
Money Order or Postage Stamps worth Bs 10 ' - 

We shall be ot»e* mg live books every month Togei a rebate of Bs 
4/- and Free postage (appro*. Rs. 7/-) you II have to order ah rn-. 
five to six books at a time in a month In case these books am run rt 
your choice then you are free to select any six books fiomlhe ii.-t 

ot Diamond Comtes'titles and we snail send you the same Ruda 


I I PHANTOMS 2 




t’-f those benefits you'll have f o order six books at a time 

J,p it send ,n.i a Choice Card every month It you like the books 
)te>eu r-y us tr. ;he Cho-ce Card then you need not sent us the 
•:nJ hack In r use you do r>ot like the books then you send us the 
i'T«es of .itleaM / books of yom choice so that we can send you 5 
• 'oks 'j* your choice availably with us ai that time 

rr.ilor this scheme, we shall be sending you a V P Packet by the 
htti ui every mouth 

•'~s I would like to become a member ot DIAMOND BOOKCLUB*" 
vi advantage o' the benehts I t-.avc read all your rules and 
all ob-de by these I promise .o accept the V P every month 
lAME . 

’OORESS -. " ' . - ‘ 


M OST OFFICI- 


PIN CODE 


^--ending Rs to'- oy M O /enclosing Postage 'ilamps worth 

Vy Birth date . _ , .... 

Hole We shall not enrol you as a member till we receive the 
membership fee 


o 

DIAMOND COMICS PVT. LTD. 

2715, DARYA GANJ, NEW DELHI-2 


Diamond Comics 
r'Ty RS.60/- 1 MAGIC FUN BOX 
1 instead o' J Contains 

l 5 Multi Dimensional Coi 

H 10 Diamond Comics 
Lunch Box 

wSw*"*- 1 *.. Lot of Gifts 


5 Multi Dimensional Comics worth Rs. 30/- 
10 Diamond Conncs worth Rs. 30/- 

1 Lunch Box worth Rs. 20/- 

Lot of Gifts worth Rs. 40/- 

Tdtal Prtr.o Ha. 120/' 
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INDIA 


A LETTER TOYOli 

MADAME TUSSAUD AND HER 
WAX WONDERS 
Kalvani Davidar 
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Dear Editor... 

EYE - OPENER 

I am a French national 
on holiday in Goa. I came 
across Children’s World 
(March ’94 issue) while 
my son was going through 
it, and as I have come to 
Goa with the intention of 
taking back with me Art 
and Antiques from Goa, 
your story about The 
Emerald Lingam caught 
my attention. 

I must thank you for 
publishing such eye- 
openers which keep poten¬ 
tial victims like me aware 


of the sad fact as to how 
antiques are made avail¬ 
able for sale. 

Nicole Blanche, 
Goa 

...GIVING ME LIGHT 

Thank you for printing 
my article Complexities of 
a Teeming Land in the 
YOUR PAGES Special 
issue of November 1993. 

This letter would not be 
complete if I do not thank 
Sarvar Abbi for her excel¬ 
lent collection of poems. 
Shyam Narayan’s story 
Last but not the Least , 

Sri la Nayak’s The Little 
Girl and Cyrus Banerjee’s 


Annl f the Soccer Star are 
all in a class of their own. 
All of them are the best. 
None, but none of them 
are second to any other! 

Thank you, Children’s 
World for giving me light 
to see the way—for hold¬ 
ing my hand to lead me 
down the paths that go 
away from the present fai 
away into the future. 
Thanks all you people out 
there for reading 
Children's World , thereby 
encouraging us kids to 
write more and more... 

Sou my a Shett) 
Mangalot 


Whoever talked of 
sweaty summer days 
stretching out endlessly 
with nothing much to do 
but swat flies, never went 
to school with today’s 
child. Summer holidays, 
these days are not time to 
laze, daze or lie in a haze. 
It is hyper-activity time. 
There’s the trek you have 
to go on, holiday-home¬ 
work to tackle, presented- 
with-the-correct-perspec- 
tive-projects to do, catch 
up with your reading of 
fiction, and when the 
mood seizes you to write 
your masterpieces for the 
Children’s World Your 
Pages Special issue. 

Occasionally this is also 
the time when in the hot 


stillness of a summer 
afternoon, just as you are 
about to bite into the 
welcome coolth of a crisp 
cone, topped with your 
favourite flaky, crumbly, 
chocolatey, icy, ice-cream, 
something sticks in your 
throat - and its got noth¬ 
ing to do with a summer 
infection. This goes 
deeper, has always been 
there, more like a silent 
murmur—only now it is 
insistent, demanding 
attention. It is the little 
voice inside you, compel¬ 
ling you to look at the 
raggedy little girl or boy 
picking up scraps of paper, 
mindless of the heat, even 
as you beat it, with what 
money can buy. How 



many times have we 
resolved—Tomorrow I 
will do something for 
them’, or ‘if I give him/her 
my ice-cream, can I 
change his/her life?,’ and 
dismissed the issue till the 
next time? 

This summer issue of 
Children's World tells you 
just how even you could 
help the less privileged of 
the world. 

So, here you are—when 
the stories are read and 
the crosswords are done— 
let there be no ‘cross’ 
words over the heat and 
dullness of summer—turn 
your thoughts and deeds 
instead, to child relief. 
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Dear Secrets and 
serre (sharers. 

You know something? A 
secret is like the last bit of 
a toffee. You can’t enjoy it 
if you have to share it. 

And that’s exactly what 
happened to my secret. 

My secret of having found 
a sheet of paper on my 
father’s desk. A mysteri¬ 
ous sheet of paper with 
three marks, three 
strange marks on one 
side, on the lower half of 
the page. Raghu and my 
brother found out about it 
and there l was—having 
to share mv last bit of 
toffee, having them ask all 
the questions I should 
have asked, answering 
these questions with daft 
theories v, iiich I should 
have... artvwav, there, 
they were, cutting my 
secret .to ribbons, into 
mini portions of 
ribbonlets. 


“Let’s test for finger¬ 
prints,” my brother said. 

Fingerprints? Ha! when 
a whole jungle of Raghus 
and brothers had 
trampled all over the page 
with their inquisitive 
hands. 

“Maybe, it’s best to look 
for clues on the sheet 
itself!” said Raghu. 

What clues would they 
find that I hadn’t seen 
already? I knew what my 
clues were but I wasn’t 
telling them. 

“It was on his desk, you 
remember. So he must 
have put it there.” 

“Unless somebody else 
put it there. Do you know 
if anybody came to your 
house today?” 

Hey! Those were my 
clues. This was going to be 
my line of investigation. 

“Perky, just sit there 
quietly. I’m taking care of 
this, all right? I’m con¬ 
ducting this. In my way.” 

Maybe they didn't take 
me prisoner. Maybe they 
didn’t stuff a piece of cloth 
in my mouth. But they 
blocked my way to the 
table. They messed about 
with my microscope (my 
toy microscope). They 
made out as if I was deaf, 
mentally unstable and 
had been let out for half a 
day by the authorities. 

“So find out who your 
visitors were. But do it 


without your mother 
realising it. And another 
thing—is this the kind of 
paper your father nor¬ 
mally uses? And some¬ 
thing else—was there 
anything in the post, 
anything strange in the 
last week?” 

I saw my hour of glory 
fading away. The light, 
the strong, hero’s right 
that should have shone on 
me gave way to prolonged 
load shedding. I was 
angry. I was furious. I 
was livid. 
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And then, just as I was 
about to hurl myself on 
my captors, my oppres¬ 
sors, help came as it 
always does... maybe not 
at the right time but after 
half an hour or so. It was 
Baby, sorry, Rita, 

Shp stormed in with my 
mother behind her. She 
came in like a gale with 
my mother a tropical rain 
shower. She was wild, my 


mother was wilder. 

“Raghu,” said Baby, 
sorry,Rita. “What in 
blazes are you doing with 
that sheet of paper? How 
dare you touch it? I told 
Aunty you must have 
taken it. See, Aunty I told 
you. These two are always 
snooping around. Nosy 
parkers. And look what 
they’ve done to my nice 
sheet of paper. Crinkled it 


all up. It looks like the top 
of cold tea. Ugh! And I 
kept it especially for Uncle 
so that he would think it 
was a code! A spy’s code! 
Just to make him think it 
was part of a serious plot! 
And look what has hap¬ 
pened...” 

And so on and stew 
forth. 

Yours gleefully 
Perky 
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Text: Kalya nl Davidar 
(Photographs on 
Cover ll Courtesy 
British Information 
Services) 

EW people who 
visit England 
return without 
seeing Madame Tussaud’s 
famous House of Wax. So 
realistic are her creations 
as you are for a fleeting 
moment hurled hack in 
time as you witness some 
historical pageants of the 
distant past. Her models 
of celebrities wax so true 
that you feel they stand in 
flesh and blood right in 
front of you. Scenes de¬ 
picting memorable mo¬ 
ments in history are so 
brilliantly recreated in 
wax that the incident is 
imprinted forever in the 
memory. What a vivid 


way for posterity to 
about phases long .-unco 
vanished! 

To begin at the begin 
ning. Who was this fa¬ 
mous lady called Modu.i .■ 
Tussaud? Anne Mane ,",u 
the daughter of a SwA- 
couple named (irosboit. .V 
the age of six, the hi < >e 
girl was sent to Paris A 
live with her uncle, a 
certain Hr Philippe 
Curtins. As a young doctor 
in Berne, Philippe had 
taught analorny to bn 
students and to enliven 
lectures had used ex¬ 
tremely real - looking 
models of the various 
parts of the human 
body.The, m? were all made 
in wax by him and earned 

him such uraise that on 
* 

one occasion he was forced 
to exhibit them in public. 
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In Pam where he later 
opened hA iiudin. lie 
oecame so well known 
that many a French 
courtier ‘Aired PhUippe to 

lane hnuj-clf modelled in 

* 

wax and before very long 
e\en Kirn; i-eun XVTs 
interest in th ' 1 wax works 
w,b considerablv kindled. 
A deep friendship devel¬ 
oped between the king's 
.-aster Kh/aheth and Anno 
Marie who was about the 
-■•ame age. When Marie 
turned eighteen she was 
appointed secretary to 
Eli/.aheih and moved to 
the palace of Versailles. 

The many hours that 
Anne Marie had spent 
with her uncle at the 
studio were not in vain. 
The girl observed carefully 
the minutest of details 
that went into the making 

.-(4 








of a perfect wax-model 
and gradually learnt the 
art herself. Her artistry 
and skill soon surpassed 
even her uncle’s dextrous 
craftsmanship and distin¬ 
guished visitors dropped 
in at the studio to be 
modelled not by Philippe 
but the young Anne 
Marie. 

The year 1789 saw the 
French Revolution break 
out in all its grim fury and 
along with the French 
nobility which went to 
prison was Anne Marie 
who was accused of 
monarchic sympathies. 
Condemned to die at the 
guillotine, the prisoner 
awaited the dreadful 
moment but by some 
lucky turn of events Anne 
Marie escaped execution. 
Having inherited her 
uncle’s wax works, Anne 
Marie set to work immedi¬ 
ately and among the 
many severed heads 
brought to her studio for 
wax modelling were those 
of Marie Antoinette and 
Robespierre. 

Gradually, when busi¬ 
ness palled at Paris, 

Marie decided to move to 
London taking along with 
her many wax figurines. 
The Paris studio was left 
under the care of her 
husband Francois 
Tussaud. It did not fare 
well in his hands and 


little else is heard of the 

* man. 

In London, Madame 
Tussaud’s unique exhibits 
s attracted scores of speeta- 

i- tors and highly successful 
were her exhibition tours 
throughout the British 
Isles. With her many 
exhibits Madame Tussaud 
travelled in garishly- 

e painted wagons that 

c arrested much attention, 

nd But wheresoever she 
went, her praises were 
sung and she was the 
most talked about lady in 
her day. 

In her seventies, Ma- 
i dame Tussaud decided to 
be less mobile and specu¬ 
lated on an ideal spot to 
settle in from where she 
le could easily attract spec¬ 
tators instead of having to 
take her wax creations to 
t them. Baker Street in 

ii- London seemed congenial 
and Tussaud conferred 
upon the street such fame 

1 that Conan Doyle picked 

>e on it to lodge his immortal 
detective. As Madame 
Tussaud’s wax creations 
multiplied rapidly, she 
had to look for a larger 
) place to accommodate 

h them all and eventually 

. moved to Marylebone 

t Road. 

If you step into Ma¬ 
dame Tussaud’s you 
certainly can “mingle with 
the mighty”, to borrow a 
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phrase from the great 
lady herself. Monarchs of 
the past and present 
stand in regal dignity and 
in The Grand Hall you 
will encounter the Royal 
line. There you will also 
see Winston Churchill and 
Napoleon .You can also 
learn for yourself what 
Madame Tussaud looked 
like when you see a petite 
bespectacled figure clad in 
black and wearing a 
bonnet. The wax model 
was created by Madame 
Tussaud herself, when she 
was in her eighties. 

Film and pop stars too, 
have their stand and some 
their say for sound tracks 
introduced at a later date 
have made some of the 
models articulate. Twiggy, 
for example, pipes in shrill 
cockney accent: “Greta 
Garbo’s my favourite... 
Marilyn Monroe, she was 
so gorgeous....” This 
followed by her charming 
giggle.Richard Burton and 
Elizabeth Taylor stand 
plagued with queries by a 
posse of reporters. The 
Beatles too, are very much 
there at Madame 
Tussauds. 

It is the historical 
scenes though that create 
an undying impact on the 
minds of those who have 
seen them. Memory will 
store forever the pathetic 
figure of Mary, Queen of 



Scots as she lays her royal 
head on the block for the 
executioner to do his gory 
job. Never to be obliter¬ 
ated from the memory is 
also Nelson’s H.M.S. 
Victory in dramatic action 
during the “Battle of 
Trafalgar”. Light and 
sound and smoke effects 
introduced in recent years 
by architect Edward 
Gatacre add not a little to 
the sound reality of the 
battle-scene.Without 
encroaching upon the 
basic character of the old 
wax-works, the architect 
had contributed his own 
touches which make the 
entire episode come alive 
in a thrilling, dynamic 
way. 

King Henry VIII, or 
Bluebeard as he is better 
known, is yet another 
exhibit that one stares 
intently at for where else 


could one meet one such 
as he? The polygamous 
monarch stands glowering 
at the ill-fated women he 
married. 

The Chamber of Hor¬ 
rors though, is what 
shakes one up.Ifyou pluck 
up sufficient courage to go 
through the eerily illumi¬ 
nated dungeon or open 
cell, you will behold the 
macabre accessories of 
death displayed in ugly 
splendour. 

The guillotine with its 
gore-splashed blade that 
severed so many noble 
and ignoble heads during 
the Reign of Terror in 
1793 looms large and the 
spectral forms of many a 
patron of crime adds 
immensely to the horror of 


the entire setting. 

A reward was once 
offered to any person who 
could pluck up enough 
courage to spend a night 
in the Chamber of Hor¬ 
rors. A B.B.C. announcer 
boldly volunteered but at 
midnight a quivering 
voice pleaded, “Please get 
me out of here immedi¬ 
ately.” 

It is doubtful whether 
anyone who heard the 
juddery voice that night 
ever dared to accept the 
challenge again! 


10 
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IIlustrationx:Subir Roy 


TextsO.P.Bhagat 

H AVE you read John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress? It is the 
size of a novel. But it is 
not a novel: it is a long 
story. 

The names of the people 
and places in it are curi¬ 
ous. The hero is called 
Christian. Some of the 
other characters are 
Obstinate, Talkative and 
Lord Hate-good. 

The place from where 
Christian starts is City of 
Destruction. On the way 
he comes to Doubting 
Castle and Hill Difficulty. 
Even a key has a name. 
Promise. 

Why is it so? The story 
is an allegory. It is like 
any other tale on the 
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surface, but has a moral 
or second meaning be¬ 
neath. 

The second meaning in 
an allegory may be reli¬ 
gious or political or as the 
writer wants it to be. In 
Bunyan’s story it is reli¬ 
gious. 

The Pilgrim 3 s Progress 
is a story in the form of a 
journey. The-pilgrim sees 
many new things and 
meets many new people 
along the route. He also 
has some exciting adven¬ 
tures. 

But it is also a journey 
“from this world to that 
which is to come '. The 
people in it represent 
ideas, good and bad. 

The allegory thus 
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entertains and instructs 
the reader or the listener. 

Bunyan’s and many 
other allegories are dream 
allegories. In them the 
story-teller describes the 
events as seen in a dream. 

This may make the 
story a bit unnatural. But 
it has a plus point too. 
“Things incredible in real 
life become natural.” 

Many of the well-known 
allegories are long. But 
some are short, as is 
Addison’s Vision of 
Mirzah. It is just like a 
short story. 

Gulliver’s Travels is 
also an allegory—a politi¬ 
cal allegory. But such is 
the charm of its narrative 
that children, as also 
many grown-ups, read it 
for its story. 

Some other famous 
allegories are in verse. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, 
for instance. 

Sometimes a painting is 
also an allegory. It is one 
thing as it looks, and 
another when you see its 
second meaning. 

Now a joke before we go 
further. In Sheridan’s 
play, The Rivals, one of 
the characters is Mrs. 
Malaprop. Instead of the 
right words she often uses 
wrong words with similar 
sounds. For instance, 
pineapple for pinnacle. 

There was such misuse 


of words even before Mrs 
Malaprop. But after her 
name such terms have 
come to be known as 
malapropism. It is one of 
the figures of speech. 

At one place in the play 
she says: “She is as head¬ 
strong as an allegory on 
the banks of the Nile.” 
What she means is an 
alligator. 

A fable, as you know, is 
a brief animal story with 
a moral. It is also an 
allegory. For it is a tale 
with a moral or second 
meaning beneath the 
surface. 




Example, they say, is 
better than precept. Or 
you may say that an 
example in the form of a 
story has a better effect 
than the words or advice 
or instruction. 

Here is a story in which 
example, does for a heart- ^ 
broken mother what a ' 
sermon or a speech may 
not have. 

Once a woman came [ 
weeping to the Buddha. \ 
Her only son had died, 
and she wanted the 
Master to revive him. The 
Buddha consoled her, but 
in vain. 

Then the Buddha said 
to the woman that he 
would do as she wished if 
she brought him a handful 
of grain from a family in 
which no death had 
occurred. 

The woman went from 





one door to another. She 
asked if there had ever 
been a death in that 
family. The reply she got 
at every door was yes. 

After she had been to 
the last door, the woman 
went back to the Buddha. 
“Master,’* she said, “I got 
no grain, for there had 
been deaths in every 
family I went to.” 

The lesson was clear. 
There was no escape from 
death. And this calmed 
the weeping mother. 

A good Samaritan—you 
must have read or used 
the phrase. It means a 
person who pities and 
helps those who are in 
trouble. This comes from a 
parable in the Bible. 

Jesus told several 
parables to explain cer¬ 
tain things to the people 
who gathered round him. 

Once a lawyer said it 
was written that one 
should love one’s 
neighbour as oneself. 

“Who is my neighbour?” 
he asked. And Jesus told 
this story. 

A traveller fell among 
thieves. They robbed and 
wounded him. After some 
time a priest came that 
way. He saw the man and 
looked away. 

Then another man 
came there. He too saw 
the bleeding man and 
walked on. 

Soon after came a 



Samaritan—a citizen of 
Samaria—on his ass. He 
saw the helpless man and 
pitied him. He bandaged 
his wounds and put him 
on his boast. Ho took him 
to an inn and lodged him 
thoro. 

The next day, before 
going away, the Samari¬ 
tan gave the innkeeper 
smnp money. He told him 
to take care of the 
wounded man. 

“Now which of these 
three," asked .Jesus, “was 
a neighbour to the man 
who fell among the 
thieves?" 

“He that showed mercy 
on him," answered the 
lawyer. 

The best known parable 
of Jesus is that of the 
prodigal son. It teaches 
that there is joy in heaven 
when a sinner repents. 

Once t here was a 
tnrmor who had two sons. 
Ono day the younger son 
asked his father to give 
him a portion of the goods 
that he would inherit. 

The father divided his 
property between the two. 
The younger son took his 
share and went to another 
land. Ard there he spent 
it all by living a life of 
pleasure. 

Soon there was a fam¬ 
ine in that land. Starving 
as he was. the young man 
found himself the job of 
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feeding pigs. He was even have stories of all kinds, 
ready to eat the husks But very few moral stories 
which the pigs ate. or tales that teach. They 

He repented and have long been out of 

thought of his father fashion, 

whose servants were But old fables, parables 

better off. And he decided and allegories have not 
to go home and beg his been forgotten. They are 
father to take him as a studied as a folklore or 
servant . literature, or read just for 

While he was still a pleasure, 

long way off, the father The Pilgrim’s Progress 

saw his son. He took pity is still popular. So is 
on him and kissed him. Gulliver’s Travels. Also 
Then he told his ser- Aesop’s fables. The 
vants to bring the best parables Jesus and some 

robe for him and put a other great souls told are 

ring on his finger and valued to this day. 

shoes on his feet. “And Speakers cite these 

bring out the fatted calf stories in their speeches, 
and kill it," he said. “Let Editors refer to them in 
us eat and be merry.” their comments on every- 

The man’s elder son day happenings. Even the 
was in the fields at the cartoonist makes use of 
time. When he learnt of them in his drawings to 
the rejoicing he was drive home a point, 

angry. Now and then we come 

He told his father that across a story in a paper 
he had obeyed him all or magazine which is 

these years. Yet he was modelled on allegory or a 

never given so much as a parable, 
kid to make merry with 
his friends. But for his 
younger son, who had 
wasted his share, he had 
killed the fatted calf. 

“Son.” said the father, 

“you are always with me, 
and all that I have is 
yours. But your younger 
brother was lost, and I 
have found him. He was 
dead, and is alive again.” 

In our own times we 
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What fun! The answers are given, all you do is to fill them in. 
One word has been inserted to help you. 


4 Letters 
Eric 
Ruse 
Stun 
Town 

5 Letters 

Arise 

Heals 

Reach 

Wheat 

6 Letters 

Ascend 

Ash-Can 


Outfit 

Parent 

Sinner 

Spring 

Street 

Wicket 

7 letters 
Adamant 
Coracle 
Die-down 
Relapse 

8 Letters 

Defeated 


Evidence 

Marathon 

Protrude 

Retraced 

Sprinkle 

Together 

War-heads 

9 Letters 

Neighbour 

Tapeworms 

Translate 

Wallabies 




Text: Mainata Pandya 

Illustrations: Gautam Roy 

A ND so it was that 
Butt the Hoopoe; 
flew Haroun over 
the ocean of the streams 
of story and through 
many magical lands, 
telling tales that no one 
had heard or told before... 
And in this new nvtar the 
hoopoe once more played 
its legendary role as a 
mythical, mystical hire! of 
folklore. 

The hoopoe has found a 
place in the mythology of 
sfy many cultures and 
DC civilisations. It is depicted 
in the hieroglyphs of 
ancient Dgvpt and the 
mural paintings of ancient 
Greece. It is mentioned in 
medieval texts for its 
magical and medicinal 
properties—from aiding 
vision to stimulating 
memory. It features in 
classics of literature from 
the works of Aristophanes 
to the Mahabharatn , to 
modern tales like that of 
Haroun 

Numerous languages of 
the world have a definite 
namp for this bird, indi¬ 
cating that the hoopoe has 
attracted the interest and 
imagination of humans 
from the earliest times. 


And yet, many of us may 
not even have seen this 
bird. For those of us that 
have, the striking appear¬ 
ance would certainly have 
loft an impression, but no 
recognition. It is a com¬ 
mon tendency to call this 
bird a woodpecker. 

The hoopoe is an el¬ 
egant bird. About the size 
of a mvnah, it is coloured 
fawn or cinnamon with 
black and white stripes on 
the hack, wings and tail. 

hose bands show con¬ 
spicuously when the bird 
is in flight. The legs are 
short and well adapted for 
walking. The tail too is 
not very' long, black with a 
white central bar. The 
beak is long, slender and 
slightly down curved. The 
hoopoe’s most striking 
feature is the crest of 
black t ipped feathers on 
the head. It is long and 
fanshaped with feathers 
that increase in length 
from front to back. The 
crest can be freely lowered 
and raised. When feeding, 
the crest is closed. As the 
bird comes down to 
ground after a flight, the 
crest is erected for a 
moment. When alarmed 
or excited, the crest is 
unfurled and opens out 
like a fan. One of the 
legends relates how 
hoopoes originally had 
crests of gold. But this led 




to their being killed. So 
they appealed to King 
Solomon to ask for divine 
help. As a result, hoopoes 
today have feathered 
crests instead of golden 
ones. 

As distinctive as its 
appearance, is the 
hoopoe’s call—a mellow, 
musical hoot-hoot or hud- 
hud-hud, repeated every 


English it becomes ‘hoo¬ 
poe’, in Persian and Urdu 
it is ‘hud hud’. Even its 
scientific name Upupa 
epops echoes the sound of 
this characteristic call. 
Home or, dm Ground 
Hoopoes are usually 
found in open areas on the 
outskirts of patches of 
vegetation or habitation. 
They can most often be 


couple of seconds. It is this seen singly, sometimes in 
sound that has given the pairs. The hoopoe walks 
bird its name in many and runs with ease, as it 
languages. For example in feeds almost entirely on 
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me ground. Lawns, pacns 
and manure heaps are 
favourite spots as they 
provide ample food for this 
bird. It feeds mainly on 
insects and insect larva, 
spiders, centipedes and 
earthworms. The hoopoe 
goes about the business of 
obtaining food in a sys¬ 
tematic manner. It me¬ 
thodically quarters the 
ground, stopping every 
now and then, probing the 
soil, grass, clumps of cow- 
dung or leaf litter for 
insects. The long pointed 
beak acts like a pair of 
forceps, fishing prey out of 
cracks and fissures. Before 
the insect is eaten, it is 
beaten on the ground to 
remove the hard covering 
and appendages like legs 
and wings. The bird then 
tosses up its prey and 
skilfully catches it in its 
open beak. 

With its bobbing head 
and quick orderly move¬ 
ments, the bird resembles 
a mechanical toy. The 
folded crest, which ends in 
a point behind the head, 
and the sharp beak at the 
front, make the hoopoe’s 
head look like a miniature 
pickaxe. This resemblance 
has also given it another 
Hindi name pattharphod 
or stone breaker. When 
disturbed, the hoopoe flies 
up onto the trees or a 
building. The flight ap¬ 
pears to be uncertain and 

] 7 




shaky but is in fact quite 
strong. The bird can even 
soar quite high to escape 
birds of prey. But by and 
large it prefers to fly just 
above the ground, in an 
undulating flight, not 
unlike that of a butterfly. 
,W‘ t 

Although hoopoes spend 
most of the time on the 
ground, they roost and 
nest at higher levels. 

Nests are made in dark 
holes in trees or cavities 
in walls or roofs, soil 
banks or cliffs. An untidy 
collection of grass, straw, 
hair and leaves deposited 
on the floor of the holes 
makes up the nest. Most 
of the nests can be found 
in April and May. Five to 
eight eggs are laid on the 
debris by the female who 
alone incubates them for 
16-19 days. During this 
period she does not leave 
the nest and is fed by the 
male. After the chicks 
hatch, the mother contin¬ 
ues to keep them warm 
for another eight days. 
During the entire period 
the hoopoe does not clean 
the nest of droppings and 
other accumulated rub¬ 
bish. As a result, the nest 
and its occupants look and 
smell quite offensive. The 
nestlings remain in the 
nest for 20-26 days. They 
are covered with a fluffy 
down and also their own 
droppings that continue to 


accumulate in the hole. In 
addition, when a predator 
approaches, the chicks 
squirt a smelly liquid and 
emit an evil odour that is 
enough to deter any 
enemy. It is thought that 
many predators such as 
cats tend to avoid the 
hoopoe because of this foul 
smell. 

The adult birds too 
have a peculiar defensive 
stance. When threatened 
by a bird of prey, the 
hoopoe flattens itself 
against the ground and 
spreads its tail and wings 
in a conspicuous manner. 
The head is thrown hack 
and the bill points 


straight up. Whatever this 
indicates, it does seem to 
deter potential enemies. 

Hoopoes are found in 
almost all parts of Asia, 
even in cities and towns 
where there are a few 
open spaces left. The next 
time you see a solitary 
bird methodically covering 
ground, stop and observe. 
From crest tip to beak tip, 
to the tip of its tail, the 
hoopoe is elegance and 
efficiency personified. A 
literary character that fits 
just as perfectly in an 
ancient mural or a classi¬ 
cal tale, as in fables for 
our times. 
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if Part II 

Story: Saibal Chakravartv Illustrations: Viky Arya 


Shankar Chowdhury has hired the services of the Private Eye, run by famous detective 
ProfessorNagen Pakrasi and his assistant, Jojo. They have to investigate into the curious 
behaviour of Shankar’s beloved Uncle, Hari Shankar Chowdhmy. His nephew has noted 
a marked change in his attitude upon return from an archeological expedition . 


N AGEN Pakrasi had 
got a phone call the 
previous day from 
an unknown client. At 10 
o’clock when he had just 
opened the file on finger¬ 
prints in hjs office and 
Bepin had brought him a 
steaming cup of tea from 
the Sardaiji’s hotel down¬ 
stairs, the phone rang. 

“Private Eye,” Nagen 
said. 

“Good morning, this is 
Shankar Chowdhury from 
Sunny Park. I own an 
electronics shop, Music 
Memories, at Ravindra 
Sarani. People say it is 
the biggest shop in Cen¬ 
tral Calcutta.” The caller 
paused then continued, “I 
want to engage you on a 
case. If you will kindly 
accept.” 

“Before doing so I must 
know something about 


you and the case,” Nagen 
opened his green diary. 

“The case concerns my 
uncle,” Shankar 
Chowdhury spoke in a low 
voice. Possibly, he did not 
want other inmates of the 
house to hear what he 
was saying to the private 
detective. “He went out of 
Calcutta for about a 
month and a half. But on 
his return I found him a 
veiy different person. 
Different and mysterious, 
if you would allow me to 
use the expression!” 

“Do you suspect it to be 
a case of mental derange¬ 
ment?” Nagen was very 
clear. “If so, then you had 
better consult a psychia¬ 
trist.” 

“Not exactly. He is 
definitely not behaving 
like a mad man, “Shankar 
was quick to explain. “He 


is not insane but indiffer¬ 
ent.” He paused for a 
moment, “Why don’t you 
come over to my place 
tomorrow evening? We 
could discuss the matter 
over a cup of tea.” 

“Just a moment,” 

Nagen consulted his diary. 
He was free the next 
evening. Jojo also had no 
engagement. Generally he 
kept the evenings free to 
play badminton. 

“All right, tomorrow at 
six o’clock then. My assis¬ 
tant will also come with 
me.” 

“Thanks. My house is at 
Sunny Park; Chowdhury 
Lodge is just opposite 
Birla Museum. If you 
want I could send mv car 
to pick you up.” 

“That won’t be neces¬ 
sary. We will get there in 
a taxi.” 



“O.K. tomorrow six 
o’clock then. Good day.” 

No sooner had Nagen 
Pakrasi replaced the 
receiver on the cradle 
than Jojo entered the 
room. He was wearing 
blue jeans and a light 
pink shirt. His hair was 
dishevelled and he looked 
exactly like an athlete 
who had just come first in 
the 100 metre race. 

“Hallo Watson.” 

At last Nagen could lift 
his cup of tea to his lips. 
He rang for Bepin to tell 
him to get a cup of hot 
cocoa for Jojo who never 
drank tea. His mother 
would not give him any 


even though he was old 
enough to be in college. 

Nagen lit a fresh che¬ 
root on his journey back 
from Chowdhury Lodge to 
Private Eye. “What do you 
think of the case, 

Watson?” A shower had 
brought down the April 
temperature of Calcutta 
somewhat. The wide 
Ballygunge Circular Road 
looked washed and the 
gulmohar trees on both 
sides shone with new life. 

Jojo did not reply 
immediately. He was 
thinking about the case. 
The Chowdhurys ofSunn> 
Park were rich people. 
Besides the big electronics 
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shop they also owned a 
few luxurious flats in the 
multi-storeyed buildings 
at Southern Avenue which 
fetched them good rents. 
There was a world of 
difference between uncle 
and nephew. The former 
was a scholar and the 
latter, a businessman. 

The youngman’s only 
other interest in the life 
was rifle-shooting. 

“I wonder what particu¬ 
lar element of Hari 
Shankar’s strange 
behaviour has compelled 
Shankar Chowdhury to 
engage a private detec¬ 
tive?” Nagen commented 
as he gazed through the 
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window of the speeding 
taxi. 

Nagen knew that Jojo 
had started pondering 
over the case. Both of 
them discussed a case 
they had been entrusted 
with but tried to solve it 
separately, in his own 
way. Nagen never inter¬ 
fered with Jojo’s style of 
nabbing the criminal. 
“One can lend money if 
there is a need,” he once 
told Jojo, “but not intelli¬ 
gence. If you want to 
prosper by doing business 
you can get the other 
person’s money, but even 
in that case the intelli¬ 
gence you use must be 
your own.” 

“Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury's voice was a 
little hoarse now and 
since his return form 
Sahyadri he is trying to 
stay aloof from others. 
Should this be reason 
enough to press into 
service a detective? This is 
really very astonishing,” 
Nagen turned his head 
and said. “May be he is 
writing a book.” He 
clasped Jojo’s hand and 
asked, Don’t you think 
this is extraordinary?” 

Jojo nodded quietly. 

“But rich people have 
peculiar fancies,” Nagen 
shrugged. “If they find 
that the Calcutta heat 
during summer becomes a 


little unbearable they 
pack up and leave for 
Daijeeling or Nainital. 
They spend a fortune in a 
day or go on buying new 
cars because they find the 
old models outdated.” 
Nagen laughed and then 
becoming serious said, 
“Didn’t you hear Shankar 
Chowdhury talk of the 
clattering of the type¬ 
writer from Hari 
Shankar’s room day in 
and day out. But now it is 
no more heard and he has 
also lost interest in visit¬ 
ing the Asiatic Society or 
the Indian Museum which 
he used to frequent.” 

Jojo nodded absent- 
mindedly. Shankar had 
said that these days his 
uncle seldom moved out of 
his room or talked to any 
inmate of the house. Was 
this change—of staying 
indoors—natural with the 
advancement of age? But 
Hari Shankar was only 
fifty-three and he had 
been away only for about 
two months. Was it natu¬ 
ral that so drastic a 
change could take place in 
the course of such a short 
period? 

Shankar was intrigued 
by the fact that on his 
return from his trip Hari 
Shankar should want to 
see his brother’s Will. 
Shankar had brought it 
from their lawyer, Mr. 


Shome, the next day and 
given it to his uncle. 

Seven days had passed 
but Hari Shankar had not 
returned it to his uncle. 

“But when father made 
this Will and read out the 
contents, he toldUncle to 
keep a copy of this docu¬ 
ment with him. He re¬ 
fused. According to the 
terms of the Will, half of 
the month’s earning from 
our shop, Music Memoirs 
belong to him. Since Uncle 
never bothered about 
what he was to get, I was 
depositing his dues in a 
separate bank account 
opened in my name. But 
last month he wanted to 
see the account and 
insisted that henceforth 
his share each month be 
paid to him in cash.” 

Jojo raised his head anc 
looked at Shankar’s face. 
No doubt the young 
nephew was shocked by 
his yncle’s behaviour. If 
Shankar had put this as a 
piece of acting then he 
must be a very shrewd 
actor, Jojo felt. 

“Since then I started 
keeping a watch over 
Uncle and noted some 
changes in his behaviour,” 
Shankar stared at Profes¬ 
sor Pakrasi. “Earlier he 
used to stroll on the 
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terrace at night, but now, 
ever since he’s got back he 
never stirs out of his 
room. Ramsaran, his 
favourite servant, was like 
his shadow. But this time 
on his return from 
Tinkushi, he has spoken 
to him only once.” 

“What about his 
friends? What do they say 
about him?” enquired 
Nagen Pakrasi. 

“He had almost none,” 
Shankar Chowdhury 
spread his hands. “He did 
not relish gossiping with 
friends. He loved books, 
historical places and 
discussions on serious 
matters. His friends at the 
College or University arc 
now scattered all over the 
country and abroad. He 
remains so busy with his 
work that actually he has 
no time left for social life. 
Only with Rameswar 
babu did he have some 
intimacy. And that may 
be because Rameswar 
babu has accompanied 
him on many of his trips.” 

“Rameswar? His 
friend?” That was the first 
time Jojo had spoken. 

“No, a distant cousin,” 
replied Shankar 
Chowdhury. 

“Did he also study 
archaeology?” enquired 
Jojo. 

“No,” Shankar 
Chowdhury laughed. “He 


had no interest in archae¬ 
ology or history. He is only 
a matriculate. He is of my 
uncle’s age. Same age, 
height and complexion. 
But the dissimilarities are 
also many. My uncle is a 
bachelor. But Rameswar 
babu has five children. 

His family lives in a 
village and Rameswar 
babu puts up in a mess in 
north Calcutta. He has 
been working with Uncle 
for about ten years. 
Rameswar babu works as 
Uncle’s manager, hires 
the coolies, books the 
hotel and keeps the ac¬ 
counts.” 

‘What did he do before 
your uncle engaged him 


as his manager?” asked 
Jojo. 

“I don’t know exactly,” 
Shankar observed looking 
at the palm tree in t'he 
garden through the win¬ 
dow. “I have met him only 
once or twice. As far as I 
know he was working in a 
construction company— 
Bridge and Dam or some¬ 
thing like that. But then 
he gave up because there 
was some trouble.” 

“Some wrong pay¬ 
ment... I vaguely recollect 
hearing about it... I think 
he resigned from the job.” 

Jojo put a special sign 
beside Rameswar Das’s 
name in his diary. Then 
he asked Shankar 
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Chowdhury, “Did 
Rameswar bahu come to 
your house after your 
uncle returned from his 
trip this time?” 

“Who? Rameswar babu ? 
No,” Shankar shook his 
head, “and if at all he did 
come I had no opportunity 
of meeting him. I told you 
he seldom comes here. 
Generally Uncle met him 
at the Coffee House. Only 
when he planned a jour¬ 
ney did he appear on the 
scene and for the rest of 
the year he was a no¬ 
body.” 

Jojo looked at Professor 
Pakrasi. He was puffing 
his cheroot and looking at 
the Ravi Varma painting 


on the wall. Jojo felt that 
the Professor had no more 
questions to ask. So he 
looked at Shankar 
Chowdhury again and 
asked, “When your uncle 
put up in a camp did he 
correspond with you?” 

“Yes, regularly. Uncle 
loved to write letters and 
he felt happy on getting 
replies. He preserved all 
letters carefully and kept 
a diary. There one can 
find the details of his 
camp life" 

Jojo was noting down 
these points when sud¬ 
denly Professor Pakrasi 
turned to Shankar 
Chowdhury and asked, 
“Well, Shankar babu. 


what according to you, 
could have happened to 
your uncle?” 

Shankar’s face became 
pale. He fumbled for 
words then said, “I don’t 
understand at all. But 
something has hap¬ 
pened... But what? I don’t 
know what it is!” 

“Then I also do not 
understand,” Jojo found 
Nagen Pakrasi’s voice a 
bit stern, “why you should 
be so concerned if there is 
only a slight change in 
your uncle’s behaviour." 
He looked at Shankar 
with enquiring eyes. 

Shankar Chowdhury 
was silent for a few mo¬ 
ments. Just as he was 
about to speak, he heard 
footsteps outside and 
became quiet. He replied 
to Nagen's query some¬ 
time later when the 
middle-aged detective and 
his young assistant were 
hoarding the taxi. 

“The change which I 
noticed in my uncle is not 
slight,” Jojo found 
Shankar's handsome face 
now turning red. 

“A big change has come 
over him. If you do not 
want to take this case l 
will have to think of 
something else. But I 
request, you to help me to 
solve the mystery' so that 1 
can get back my peace of 
mind." 
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‘I should find out some¬ 
thing more about this 
young man, ’ observed 
Professor Pakrasi while 
getting off the taxi outside 
Private Eye. ‘Why is he 
suspicious of his uncle? 
Why did the happy rela¬ 
tion between Gouri 
Shankar and Hari 
Shankar worsen when 
this young man took 
over?’ 

Nagen frowned as Jojo 
paid the fare. “Have you 
noticed that Shankar is 
quite an intelligent fellow? 

I have a lurking suspicion 
that he has a design to 
deprive his uncle of his 
share of property by 
proving that he is insane,” 
he remarked. 

“But one does not get 
that impression from his 
appearance,” Jojo humbly 
put in. “He looks so inno¬ 
cent.” 

If one could know the 


mind of a man by looking 
at his face then it would 
not be necessary to have 
police stations and 
courts , "Nagen smiled as 
they entpred their office. 
“The face is one thing and 
man’s nature quite an¬ 
other. You must know 
that we have not seen 
Hari Shankar Chowdhury 
earlier. So it is only 
through Shankar we come 
to know that the 
genleman is behaving in 
an irrational way. No one 
else told us so. We do not 
know what he looked like 
earlier.” 

Jojo nodded, though he 
did not say anything. Both 
of them now sat on oppo¬ 
site sides of the table. Jojo 
found the case interesting. 
He was just reminded of a 
clue. Maybe the only one. 
He would think over it 
later. 

Nagen pressed the bell 


for Bepin. He wanted 
another cup of tea. Jojo 
quietly turned the pages 
of his diaiy. He had noted 
down the name of the 
street whpre Rameswar 
Das lived. Shankar 
Chowdhury could not tell 
him the house number but 
Jojo would find that out. 

He knew Goabagan Lane. 
One of his aunts lived in 
that area. Jojo was sure 
that only Rameswar Das, 
Hari Shankar’s compan¬ 
ion for several years, 
would be able to tell them 
what happened at the foot 
of the Sahyadri moun¬ 
tains. What was it that 
made Hari Shankar 
behave in a manner 
totally alien to him? 

Yes, he may be the only 
witness to some develop¬ 
ments which brought 
about the change. If at all 
there was any. 

To be continued 





YOUR PAGES 


Horned or winged 
Four-legged or six-legged 
Clawed or beaked 
Striped or plumed 
Crawling or flying 
Running or hopping 

We must admit this Earth of ours would be 
a dull place without animals, birds and 
insects. 

This November let us then immortalise 
them in YOUR PAGES. Write to us of the 
animals in your life, why you love/hate them, 
how they have made an impression on your 
life, a quaint mannerism of an animal you 
know, an animal behaviour you have observed, 
a funny incident involving an animal... 

Stories, reflections, letters, poems, plays, 
anecdotes,limericks, riddles, quizzes, cross¬ 
words, fascinating facts... about animals, birds 
and insects. 

While the focus is on these creatures, simi¬ 
lar material on other subjects is equally 
welcome. 

Send in your entries to 

Editor 

Children’s World 
Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 

'Last date: July 31,1994 

Essential: Your name, address and age 
(maximum:lfi years) in BLOCK LETTERS 
on vour entries. 




When long days stretch endlessly, when the words 'have fun, the holidays are here\ 
begin to screech like a stuck record, when the little voice inside you refuses to be 
silent and insists you do something useful with yourself—take a deep, hard look at 
what you can do for others your age—or older or younger, but not so lucky as to have 
your advantages, and may be you could do something —Dipavali Debroy tells you 
how and why. 


V INEET had just 
bought an ice¬ 
cream cone from 
the ice-cream vendor. His 
eyes suddenly fell on a 
little rag-picker who stood 
some distance away, 
eyeing the ice-cream 
wistfully, clutching a sack 
of tin and rags. 

Vineet felt he could not 
eat his ice-cream any 
more. His heart ached for 
the boy, and he remem¬ 
bered the many others he 
keptrseeing all the time— 
the tea-shop boy, the girl 
who looked after the baby 
next door, the boy who 
sold dusters at the busy 
road crossing and the 
others who he knew were 
there: those who tended 
the cattle and made cow- 
dung cakes in the villages, 
wove carpets and fash¬ 
ioned glass bangles. 
Should be throw his 

ae 


cone away? 

Should he give it away 
to the rag-picker? 

Should he buy the boy a 
cone for himself? 

Or should he just move 
away? 

‘What else can I do?’, 
thought Vineet. I can’t 
help. I cannot change the 
system on my own. 

He felt guilty. He felt 
helpless. He felt sorry for 
the boy. He felt angry 
with himself. 

And that is when he 
suddenly remembered a 
poster that he had seen 
somewhere. 

“You can make a differ¬ 
ence. Through CRY.” 

He found out about 
CRY. He learnt, for in¬ 
stance, about the miracle 
that CRY had performed 
with Sushant. 

At seven, Sushant, a 
runaway child of irrespon¬ 


sible parents, was rag- 
pickingand sweeping 
trains on Bhubaneshwar 
railway platform. 

Sushant is now a full¬ 
time employee with Hotel 
Mayfair in Bhubaneshwar. 

How did this miracle 
come about? One day, 
Sushant made a discov¬ 
ery. There was a school 
right on the platform. It 
was run by CRY-aided 
Ruchika Social Service 
Wing. Sushant first hung 
around, then joined the 
school. He studied up to 
Class Five and that 
helped him to obtain 
training as a hotel utility 
worker. This training, in 
turn, helped him to get a 
job with Hotel Mayfair. 

But that is the story of 
just one out of the 
5,25,000 children CRY 
has reached out to. Till 
March 1994. 
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Vineet found out about 
more such children. 

Nine-year-old Mallesh, 
of Rangareddy district of 
Andhra Pradesh, had to 
serve the landlord because 
his father had once bor¬ 
rowed five hundred rupees 
from the landlord. Every 
day, early in the morning, 
he had to tend to the 
landlord’s cattle and 
poultry, clean the barns 
and pens, feed the ani¬ 
mals, milk the cows, and 
deliver milk to 
neighbouring villages. 

Any mistakes or any 
delays on his part would 
lead to his being beaten 
up by the landlord, as well 
as his father. Mallesh 
therefore lived a life of 
terror. Any injuries he 
received at work, invari¬ 
ably went unattended. 
Who would want to waste 
money on treating 
Mallesh? 

But one day, Mallesh 
escaped to the camp at 
Abdul lapur. This was a 
camp where children who 
had been bonded 
labourers were studying. 
The camp was run by the 
Hyderabad-based M.V. 
Foundation and assisted 
by CRY. At the camp, 
Mallesh was able to study 
and win confidence in 
himself. His life was 
transformed. 

Meena, a girl of thir¬ 


teen from the Kol commu¬ 
nity of Uttar Pradesh, had 
been bonded for years. 
When some girls of her 
age attended computer 
classes in school, she 
cleaned and swept the 
zamindar’s house and 
collected cowdung for 
making cowdung-cakes to 
be used as fuel. 

But thanks to the non- 
formal education centre 
set up under the Akhil 
Bharatiya Samaj Sewa 
Sansthan (ABSSS) and 
aided by CRY, Meena 
today has the choice of a 
better life. And a future to 
look forward to. 

For Sushant, Mallesh, 
Meena, and many others, 
a forlorn cry for help has 
become a confident ciy for 
basic rights. 

Because of CRY. 

But what exactly is 
CRY? 

CRY stands for Child 
Relief and You. Rita 
Vohra of CRY says, “This 
is a bit of a misnomer. 
CRY is such a good acro¬ 
nym that wo keep on 
using it. But actually 
development—and not 
just relief—is what we are 
after.” 

CRY is thus an 
organisation which helps 
disadvantaged Indian 
children. It is indigenous, 
that is, Indian. And 
independent. It is a non¬ 


governmental 
organisation (NGO), a 
trust set up in 1979 under 
the leadership of Rippan 
Kapur, the Founder- 
President. CRY has a 
Head Office in Bombay 
and branch offices in 
Delhi, Madras, Bangalore 
and Calcutta. But the 
CRY network is broader 
than mere offices. In 
Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, 
Pune, Chandigarh and 
Lucknow, CRY makes its 
presence felt through 
assisting other NGOs who 
work for disadvantaged 
children. 

How did it all start? 

In 1979 seven young 
people, all students and 
with not more than Rs. 50 
each, wanted to help the 
street children of Bombay. 
To raise funds, they 
organised a raffle and 
held a film premiere. The 
proceeds were then used 
for the street children of 
Bombay. 

But soon, these seven 
realised that what they 
were trying to do, was not 
quite enough. They al¬ 
tered their perspective a 
little. From being an 
organisation directly 
working with children, 
CRY became an 
organisation which pro¬ 
vided support to such 
grass-root organisations. 

From 1979 to 1993, 
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CRY has supported 80 
such organisations. Ex¬ 
amples are Ankuran (New 
Delhi), Jan Jati Vikas 
Samiti (Mirzapur, U.P.), 
Accord, (24 Parganas, 

West Bengal), Doorstep 
School (Bombay) and M.V. 
Foundation 
(Secunderabad). 

CRY supports these 
organisations in many 
ways. 

Firstly, CRY assumes 
the responsibility of 
obtaining funds to keep 
the work of these 
organisations going. With 
CRY funding their 
programmes, the dedi¬ 
cated individuals who run 
the actual programmes 
can concentrate more on 
the work that they are 
trying to do. And this 
includes the time to get 
new projects started. 

Secondly, CRY provides, 
when required, expertise 
and advice to such 
organisations. For ex¬ 
ample, CRY provides 
training on managing the 
work and on keeping 
accounts, to Ankuran of 
Delhi. 

There are several areas 
of development that CRY 
supports. In order of 
importance, they are 
education, health, admin¬ 
istration, income genera¬ 
tion, training programmes 
and others. Education 


takes up almost half of 
the total amount dis¬ 
bursed by CRY. It is 
education that is the most 
important and this is 
natural. Confucius used to 
say that it is better to 
teach a hungry man to 
fish, than to give him a 
fish to eat. 

All of this support is co¬ 
ordinated through a 
division in CRY known as 
the Multi Assistance 
Resource Centre (MARC). 

Rekha Vohra, Resource 
Development Manager of 
CRY, says, “People who 
have already got to a 
group and have started to 
think about what to do to 
help—but don’t know how 
to go about it—we try to 
show them the way.” But 
CRY does more than that. 
“We don’t sit back and 
wait for people to come to 
us. The idea is to seek out 
people who want help, but 
do not have access to it.” 

CRY generates its 
resources through two 
main routes: the sale of 
CRY products and dona¬ 
tions from individuals and 
institutions. 

CRY markets a wide 
range of attractive prod¬ 
ucts, cards, calendars, 
posters, mobiles, educa¬ 
tional table mats with 
puzzles, children’s books, 
Bal Dhamaal mementos 
and catalogues. These 


contribute about 60 per 
cent of CRY’S total in- 1 

come. CRY also organises 
plays and art exhibition 
for fund-raising. For 
example, a mobile exhibi¬ 
tion was held a couple of 
years ago. At this, artistes 
donated their pictures, so 
that these could be sold by 
CRY to raise 
funds.Donations do not 
have to be in cash. Com¬ 
panies have been re¬ 
quested to donate furni- 1 
ture. Artists and collectors 
allow CRY to photograph 
and use their pictures on 
their cards and calendars. 
Free of cost. Every little 
bit helps. 

CRY has a Materials 
Bank for collecting some 
specific kinds of materials ^ 
like pencils, notebooks 
and garments. These are 
used for deprived children. 
There have also been 
some foreign collabora¬ 
tions through the Direct 
Mail Cell. CRY has re¬ 
cently obtained a grant 
from the Stromme Memo¬ 
rial Foundation, a chari- 4 
table organisation from 
Norway. 

There are also activities 
that are done not for the 
children. But by them. 

There is a Youth Wing in 
Delhi. Its basic purpose is 
to make the youth and 
children more aware and 
more sensitive to the 
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conditions of under¬ 
privileged children. 
Through this, privileged 
children are made to think 
about the under-privileged 
ones and do something 
about solving the problem. 
After all, it is the children 
who will have to tackle 
this social issue when 
they grow up. The earlier 
they are sensitized, the 
better. 

But for success, this 
requires a change in 
attitudes. 

Firstly, every privileged 
child must be made to 
realise that he has no 
innate superiority over 
the under-privileged one. 

It is merely his circum¬ 
stances that make him 
better off. 

Secondly, the privileged 
child must feel that 
thanks to the privileged 
position, he can do some¬ 
thing to bridge the gap 
between himself and the 
under-privileged. 

To drive home these 
two basic points, the 
Youth Wing organises 
programmes in schools 
and colleges. It provides 
students a picture of 
deprived children in India. 
And suggests ways of 
helping them. For ex¬ 
ample, through collecting 
notebooks and story¬ 
books. 

Apart from parents, 


getting through to teach¬ 
ers and principals is often 
a problem. Not all schools 
attach a priority to sensi¬ 
tizing programmes, al¬ 
though they are really a 
kind of education. Many 
schools think that the 
Youth Wing is only inter¬ 
ested in funds. 

The children them¬ 
selves, are under all sorts 
of pressures. There are 
exams and competitions. 
Who has the time to think 
about under-privileged 
children? Many parents 
ask children to concen¬ 
trate on their studies 
rather than worry about 
deprived children. Or at 
the most, to donate some 
money and forget about 
the whole thing. They do 
not want their children to 
get involved. But that is 
precisely what the sensiti¬ 
zation programme is all 
about. Children also 
witness contradictory 
behaviour on the part of 
parents. The adults may 
talk against child labour, 
but will continue to em¬ 
ploy a child for menial 
work at home. 

But there are also 
positive responses. Like 
the two children who 
decided not to spend their 
money on fire-crackers 
after learning about child 
labour in the fireworks 
factories of Sivakasi. 


Instead, they donated the 
money to CRY. 

You must also know 
about Bal Dhamaal and 
Bal Sawaal. 

Bal Dhamaal was a 
programme conducted in 
Bombay in 1992. For 
children who are privi¬ 
leged, Bal Dhamaal went 
around about 200 schools, 
showing a film on working 
children, discussing the 
problem, holding competi¬ 
tions to elicit responses, 
and finally bringing out 
the responses—paintings 
and compositions by the 
children—in the form of a 
book named Art with 
Heart. 

For children who are 
under-privileged, Bal 
Dhamaal organised a 
workshop (supported by 
the National Society for 
Clean Cities). Forty 
children from a suburban 
Bombay slum (all between 
5 to 17 years of age) were 
allowed to express them¬ 
selves in what was for 
them a novel medium, the 
camera. The cameras 
came from donations and 
the workshop was con¬ 
ducted by an artist- 
photographer named Aijaz 
Ahmed. These photo¬ 
graphs were then brought 
out as a book called Come 
Share My World. One of 
the under-privileged 

Continued on page 36 
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...MUTTON CURRY,FRIED Fl-Stt, 
CM 1C KEN KORMA... 


DO you -HAVE SOME 
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YES, OF COURSE. 


... AND SOME BON DAS, THREE 
MASALA DOS AS AND THREE 
COLD DRINKS. 
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SO... HERE yOUAPE-. 
EATING yOOR WAY 
THROUGH THE TEN 

rupees i gave yoo, 
I PRESUME- 


JOIN OS, 
T-HATHA. 


THANB yOU ; I WILL. 
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EAT THIS RUBBISH* 
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...JUST BECAUSE 
you can’t eat 

ANT/OF IT, yOO’EE 
JEALOUS. 



QUIET! OR 
I’LL 50X 
)OUR EARS 


don't GET EXCITED, GRANDFATHER. 
IT \SN’T GOOD AT courage. 







































AH... yES j NO DOUBT yOO ; VE 
COME TO SHE THE SUNDARE- 
SWARA TEMPLE WHl CM W/LL 
BE REOPENED NEXT WEEK. 
THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS A "RE 
WORKING OH IT. 
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ARE YOU ADRESSIM6 ME ? 
I’M AFRAID YOU’RE MAKINS 
A MISTAKE- 
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WH(C-H NASESH ARE you TALKING 
ABOUT 9 


Wfiy, OLD GOVJNDA’S 
Boy! 
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BUT he’s BEEN DEAD FOR >EARS 
















1 M SORRy,SIR.-W£ ? S 
AN OLD MAM AND 
OFTEN MABES 
THESE MISTAKES.. 
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COME, LET ME SHdW 
you youR room.. 




IT’S ALLRI6HT, THAWA 
yoO'VE MAt>£ A MISTAKE'.. 
&>N’T BE UPSET. 
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PHEW l THAT WAS A CLOSE SHAVE. I 
J NEVER THOUGHT CHINTAMAKJl 
WOULD BE STILL AROUND- -HE WAS 
ALWAYS A SHARP ONE. AND THAT 
CYCLIST I HIT OUTSIDE HAMC-H1 - 
PORAM. THAT WAS UNFORTUNATE 
TOO, WITH THE POLICE FILIN6 A 
REPORT. NOW 1 MUST GET TO ( 
WOP* QUfCKLy HERE AND V 
LEAVE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 
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children who participated 
was so good that he has 
since been absorbed by a 
publishing house. 

In October 1993, at 
three sites in Bombay, 
CRY organised Bal 
Sawaal. There was an 
“awareness event”, a 
module depicting the 
position of deprived chil¬ 
dren. Along with this, the 
United Nations Conven¬ 
tion on the Rights of the 
Child was put up, to 
demonstrate the irony of 
the situation. There was 
also an “activity event”. 
Children, both privileged 
and under-privileged (as 
entry was free), took part 
in clay-modelling, puppet¬ 
making, mask-making 
and mural-painting. They 
also watched perfor¬ 
mances of artistes like 
Meenakshi Sheshadri. 

People on the whole, 
are becoming more sensi¬ 
tive to the problem of the 
deprived child. Their, 
motivation to do some¬ 
thing about it has also 
been increasing. 

Vineet felt a lot better 
after learning all this 
about CRY. 

But Vineet still had 
some other questions that 
he felt like asking. 

CRY makes you feel 
less helpless about the 
state of deprived children. 
It shows you how you can 
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help. But is CRY the only 
way you can help? Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

CRY alone is not 
enough. Around 75 million 
children in India do not go 
to primary or secondary 
schools at all. There are 
estimated to be 63 million 
children who are under 
five years of age, but are 
malnourished. Sixty-five 
million children between 
the ages of 24 and 59 
months suffer from 
stunted growth. Many 
more CRYs are needed. 

You are helping even if 
you help the boy in the 
tea-shop, or the boy who 
works in your own home. 

There are other 
organisations also, 
through which you can 
send your help. 

UNICEF (United Na¬ 
tions International 
Children’s Educational 
Fund) is one such develop¬ 
ment organisation. It is 
one of the largest 
organisations working for 
children all over the 
world. UNICEF is an 
organisation within the 
United Nations system. 

On requests from govern¬ 
ments in developing 
countries, UNICEF helps 
with equipment, supplies 
and support. For example, 
UNICEF sponsors the 
Oral Rehydration Therapy 
(ORT) for dehydration in 


cases of diarrhoea. 
UNICEF is funded en¬ 
tirely through voluntary 
contributions from govern¬ 
ments, inter-government 
agencies, non-government 
organisations and indi¬ 
viduals. And in a limited 
way, through the sale of 
greetings cards and 
calendars. 

On a much smaller 
scale, there is the Lok 
Kalyan Samiti of Delhi. 
This is a voluntary 
organisation which also 
has “Sponsor a Child” 
schemes requiring as little 
as Rs 100 a month. There 
are SOS villages, an 
Austrian idea to start 
with, which has several 
villages in India and 
which now also takes care 
of children who were 
victimised by the Bhopal 
gas leak. There are mobile 
creches, started by the 
late Meera Mahadevan, 
for children of construc¬ 
tion workers in Bombay, 
Pune and Delhi. There is 
Khelaghar, started by 
Maitreyi Devi near 
Calcutta. Apart from this, 
are Deepalaya, Katha, 
Ankur, Butterflies, many 
of which are grassroots 
organisations assisted by 
CRY. 

But why are there so 
many? Why are they at all 
needed? Shouldn’t the 
government be doing 
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something about deprived 
children? 

The Government of 
India does have a commit¬ 
ment to children. Re¬ 
cently, it has ratified the 
UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. But 
its commitment to the 
deprived child is much 
older. 

Though children do not 
have any special Funda¬ 
mental Rights under the 
Indian Constitution, 
Article 39 of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy 
do say that the State shall 
“direct its policy towards 
securing” that children 
“are not abused” or “forced 
by economic necessity to 
enter avocations unsuited 
to their age or strength” 
and that they should be 
able to “develop in a 
healthy manner and in 
conditions of freedom and 
dignity”. Moreover, they 
should be “protected 
against exploitation and 
against moral and mate¬ 
rial abandonment”. 

The Government of 
India adopted, on 22 
August, 1974, a National 
Policy For Children. This 
policy admitted the 
government’s “responsibil¬ 
ity” to provide “equal 
opportunities for develop¬ 
ment to all children”. 

The Indian government 
administers the world’s 

( 


ed largest Integrated Child 
Development Programme. 
This covers 16.3 million 
it- children and 3.2 million 
mothers. The programme 
3 combines (a) nutrition and 

immunisation; (b) health 
care; (c) growth monitor¬ 
ing; (d) pre-school educa¬ 
tion; (e) nutrition; and 
(0 health education, 
at The Government has 
regulated child labour 
» under the Child Labour 
Prohibition and Regula- 
/e tion Act of 1986. In cer- 
y tain hazardous occupa- 
all tions, child labour is 
i banned. The Children 
(Pleading of Labour) Act 
:ed of 1933 has prohibited 
» pledging of child labour 
?d against debts owed by the 
parents or other relatives. 

But the ICDP is an old 
programme that has not 
been entirely adequate, 
id The numerous laws have 
also not been enforced 
completely satisfactorily. 

I Take the case of child 

labour. According to the 
estimates from the official 
National Sample Survey 
(NSS), the child labour 
il population was 17.3 

s million in 1983. 15.57 

million in rural and 1.79 
iil- million in urban areas. 

Unofficial estimates are 
)- higher still. According to 
the Operations Research 
nt Group, the figure is 44 
million. According to the 
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Balai Data Bank, Manila, 
the figure is 111 million. 
Despite the legislation, 
bonded labour also flour¬ 
ishes. Yes, even among 
children.Child labour does 
not exist only in India. It 
can be found in 
Bangladesh and other 
underdeveloped Asian 
countries, as well as in 
other corners of the world. 
It used to exist in England 
as early as the 14th 
century (read Geoffrey 
Trease’s The Runaway 
Serf) and had become 
quite virulent after the 
Industrial Revolution 
there (read Water Babies 
by Charles Kingsley or 
David Copperfield by 
Charles Dickens). 

But that does not make 
the problem any less 
disturbing. 

That is why, because 
the governmental effort is 
not enough, NGOs have a 
roie to play. In fact, the 
government has 
recognised this and has 
even committed itself to 
encouraging NGOs. The 
National Policy for Chil¬ 
dren, adopted in August 
1974, acknowledges this 
explicitly. 

What about the rest of 
the world? Is there any¬ 
thing being done on a 
global level for deprived 
children? 

Many developed coun- 
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tries of the West, such as 
Britain and Germany, are 
countries where the state 
takes very good care of 
children. In England, the 
notion of child care by the 
state goes back as early as 
the days of Queen 
Elizabeth I. 

But what is more 
relevant is the concern 
that is being expressed by 
world leaders in the 
1990s. Mostly through the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations 
General Assembly 
adopted a Convention on 
the Rights of the Child 
and this came into force 
on September 2, 1990. 

You should know what 
rights are being talked 
about. Very few of them 
are rights that all children 
in India can exercise. 

On September 29-30, 
1990, 71 heads of State 
and 88 senior officials 
assembled at the UN to 
attend the World Summit 
for Children. The summit 
stated that while 
childhood should be a time 
“of joy and peace, of 
playing, learning and 
growing—”, “—for many 
children, the reality of 
childhood is altogether 



different.” 

The World Summit for 
Children adopted a 
Declaration on the 
Survival, Protection and 
Development of Children 
and a Plan of Action for 
implementing this Decla¬ 
ration in the 1990s. 

The Declaration and 
the Plan drew up an 
agenda, to be achieved by 
the year 2000. A battle- 
plan to guarantee to every 
child the best that life can 
offer. 

The Plan of Action 
urged all governments to 
ratify the Convention and 
implement it. 

The Plan of Action 
stated, “Millions of 
children around the world 
live under especially 
difficult circumstances— 
as orphans and street 
children, as refugees or 
displaced persons, as 
victims of war and natural 
and man-made disasters, 
including such perils as 
exposure of radiation and 
dangerous chemicals, as 
children of migrant work¬ 
ers and other socially 
disadvantaged groups, as 
child workers or youth 
trapped in the bondage... 
Such children deserve 
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special attention, protec¬ 
tion and assistance.” 

Improved protection of 
such children, children in 
especially difficult circum¬ 
stances, is one of the 
major goals for child 
survival, development and 
protection in the 1990s. 

While the gathering at 
the World Summit sought 
the support of interna¬ 
tional organisations (like 
the UN system), regional 
organisations and 
national governments, it 
also sought the support of 
NGOs and the children 
themselves. 

So as Vineet realised, 
not only was there a 
global process, but he was 
also part of it. The global 
process called upon him. 

It depended on him. 

That can be a most 
exciting process, he felt. 
The world leaders, the 
Government of India, the 
NGOs and even children 
like him, all coming 
together for the purpose of 
securing basic rights for 
all children. Basic rights 
like food, shelter, health, 
education and leisure and 
*ove. 

It felt wonderful to be 
part of it. 
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Scoring our way into 
the record books. 

Proving our competence in 
Steelmaking day in, day out. 

Giving it our very best shot 
at all times. 


At SAIL we are alert to the 
fact that an outstanding 
performance takes good teamwork. 

And that good teamwork is best 
fostered on our playing fields. 


(hi The 
Ball 



STEEL RUTHORITV OF IflDIR LlflllTEO 
ttimw H M BKETM6 OBSBfflSmon 
Building the base. Setting the pace. 




Across 

L A rope to help 
acrobats (7) 

5. Underwater explosive (7) 

9. Tool (3) 

10. A place where a person 
lives (7) 

11. Umpire (7) 

12. Obtained from coal (3) 

13. Share feast or food (7) 

14. Not noble (7) 

15. Fish egg (3) 

16. Where you can eat (7) 

18. Left over/remainder (7) 

21. Dome (7) 

25. A group of people in 
uniform (7) 


28. Untruth (3) 

29. Umbrella { 7) 

30. Person.* celling general 
food (7) 

32. Flightless bird (3) 

33. Moving upwards (7) 

34. Dream (7) 

35. 45 inches (3) 

36. Occupied (7) 

37. A substance made of 
atoms. (7) 

Down 

1. Homeless person 

2. Support for wood in a 
fireplace (7) 

3. To raise (7) 

4. Belonging to Asia (7) 


5. Dog (7) 

6. Returns money (7) 

7. Dressed (7) 

8. Fat (5) 

16. Wheeled vehicle (3) 

17. Finish (3) 

19. Organ for hearing (3) 

20. Before (3) 

22. Refering (7) 

23. Buildings home for 
young ones (7) 

24. Asserted without proof (7) 

25. To charm (7) 

26. Keep separate (7) 

27. Resembling simian (3-4) 
29. Spot (5) 

31. Smell (5) 
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Story :Rahul Ranchan 
Illustrations: Gautam Roy 



T HE eight-year-old 
boy had wished for 
a genie all his life. 
One day while returning 
from school he found a tin 
lamp. He hurried home 
with his find. 

“Hi, Mom." 

“Hello. Kama.” 

He rushed to the back¬ 
yard with his lamp and a 
cloth in tow. He cleaned 
the lamp vigorously with 
the cloth. All dust re¬ 
moved. he proceeded to 
rub the lamp. He rubbed 
nonstop for two hours, but 
with no results—the genie 
failed to appear. Lunch 
time meant a necessary 
break. 

“Well, and so no genie 
appeared,” said his 
mother. 

“He will.” Kama de¬ 
clared. 

After lunch he returned 
to the task at hand. He 
rubbed obsessively for 
another two hours into 
the darkness. He took a 
break. ‘What’s wrong with 



this genie,’ he thought. 

No sooner had the 
thought completed itself 
when steam issued forth 
from the lamp. The steam 
shaped itself into a genie. 

“You took long enough!” 
Kama exclaimed. 

“I took as long as neces¬ 
sary,” answered the genie. 
“I only materialise in front 
of true believers. And you 
have certainly shown 
yourself to be one. What is 
your wish?” 

“I’ve already got my 
wish.” 

“Then what do you need 
me for?” 

“I wished for a genie as 
a friend. And as the owner 
of this lamp that wish has 
already been granted.” 

“Oh boy! You have no 
idea what that means to 
me! I will be your friend 
always.” 

Thus began a new 
phase in the boy and the 
genie’s lives. The boy 
consulted the genie about 
his problems and the 
genie offered divine ad¬ 
vice. The genie also con¬ 
sulted the boy, who was 
forthcoming with friendly, 
childlike advice. The 
friendship prospered. The 
boy never made a wish. 

He had great faith, but 
was no daydreamer. 

This state of affairs 
continued till the boy 
grew up to be sixteen. He 


fell in love with a girl 
named Raksha. She was, 
however, indifferent to the 
boy. The genie was get¬ 
ting bored with all this 
talk of Raksha, but he 
listened patiently and 
generously to the sixteen- 
year-old’s woes. 

Finally, one day he 
declared, “I was married 
once to a female genie. 
This girl Raksha, is my 
daughter in another 
incarnation. You see you 
got your wish eight years 
ago when you met me. 
Now I can no longer help 
you. You’ll have to deal 
with this yourself. I must 
leave you now since the 
girl genie is what you 
want. She’s a good 
woman. Take care of her.” 

“I can’t go on without 
you,” the boy lamented. 

“But you must. Now 
you’ve found your 
soulmate -who is also a 
genie in the bargain. She 
doesn’t know it. Nor is she 
interested in such powers. 
She may never use them." 

“I’ll forget her even 
though it will not be easy, 
even though she does not 
care for me. Even if she 
did, I would still do the 
same. Why can’t you 
continue to be my friend? 
Even if 1 get her, you can 
still be my friend.” 

“I’ll always be your 
friend. I’ll tell you what. 
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Why don’t we not see each 
other for some time? You 
will get her. It is preor¬ 
dained. Summon rpe when 
your first child is born. 

Not before that. Promise 
me in the name of friend¬ 
ship.” 

“I promise,” the boy 
reluctantly agreed. 

The boy threw himself 
into studies and sports at 
school. His parents 
thought the genie busi¬ 
ness had come to an end 
and were glad of it. The 
boy continued to pursue 
the girl. Finally, when the 
boy was twenty-one and 
in college, the girl suc¬ 
cumbed to the boy’s 
charms. They were mar¬ 
ried and a year later had 
a son. 

The boy summoned the 
genie in the presence of 
his wife and son. The girl 
was not afraid. The genie 
examined the child— 
Naren was his name. 

“He’s also a genie,” said 
the genie. “I guess I’ll 
have to instruct him 
properly. So I’ll be here 
always.” 

“Thank you,” the boy 
responded. 

“Thank you,” echoed the 
girl. 

“Wah,” said Naren. 

So the three of them 
took the responsibility and 
eveiyone lived happily 
ever after. 

4S 




Teacher: Which is your 
favourite bird, Arun? 
Arum Fried chicken. 
Miss. 




Absent-minded 
teacher: Ali, come to the 
blackboard. 

Voice from the class: Ali 
is absent, sir. 

Teacher: Please let Ali 
speak for himself. 


Teacher: Why aren’t 
there cannibals any more? 
Reena: Someone ate 
them, too. 


Teacher: T saw you 
putting back the mango 
that you stole from 
Mrs. Seth. Did a small 
voice tell you it was 
wrong? 

Ajit: No, Miss, I saw a 
worm. 





Teacher: Where was the 
American Declaration of 
Independence signed? 
Student: At the bottom of 
the page. 


Conductor: Please 
remove your dog from the 
seat, ma’am. 

Lady: I’ve bought a ticket 
for him, so he’s entitled to 
a seat like any other 
passenger. 

Conductor: Then ask 
him to sit like the other 
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passengers, with his feet 
off the seat. ^ 

& 



A man saw a small boy 
trying to reach a doorbell. 
‘‘Here,’* he said kindly, “let 
me help you. Anything 
else?" 

“Now run ” answered the 
boy. “That’s what I’m 
going to do."__—[ 


Varun: I couldn’t find a 


First prisoner: What did 
the doctor say after your 
check-up? 

Second prisoner: He 

said I was fine but I ought 
to get out more and meet 
more people. 


S O, * 


rvi. 






Indu: Our dog is just like 
one of the members of the 
family. 

Neena: Which one? 




./K> 


PM 


Teacher: Who invented 
underground tunnels? 
Student: Worms, Miss? 



A 
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'Visitor: What is the 
name of your new sister? 
Nitin: I don’t know be¬ 
cause I can’t follow a word 
of what she says. 





Child: Daddy, please 
bring me a drum. 
Father: You will disturb 
mo, playing it all the 
while. 

Child: No, Daddy, I 
promise I’ll play it only 
while you are sleeping. 


Mother: Why did you put 
a spider in your sister’s 
bed? 


V$>> 

✓ y ■* 
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RAMU S GULLY 



Singh 


H E whistled as he 
dressed for school. 
Ramu was happy 
at the thought. Not so 
much at the thought of 
school itself, but at what 
came on the way. Ramu 
never failed to thank his 
lucky stars and bless the 
day, about three months 
ago, when he had chanced 
upon a gully. He had been 
on a routine hunt with his 
dog, Caesar. His life had 
never been the same 
since. He now made it a 
point to take a circuitous 
route to school, via the 
gully, however late he 
was. The same path was 
followed on the way home, 
too. His mother referred to 
it as ‘Ramu’s Detour’. He 
had heard her laughingly 
say so at one of her get- 
togethers when she had 
thought Ramu was play¬ 
ing outside. Fortunately, 


she wasn’t sure where 
exactly the gully was, for 
if she had, he’d have been 
banned from it. It was in 
the area she had marked 
as ‘out of bounds’ for 
Ramu. Ramu was not 
planning to enlighten his 
mother and very deftly 
managed to avoid answer¬ 
ing any direct questions 
regarding the gully. 

He would pretend that 
he was a great king, with 
an entourage of all of one 
mongrel and one cat— 
mangy at that. The cat 
was an infrequent fol¬ 
lower. Ramu would walk 
regally down the dark, 
narrow, serpentine gully, 
as if it were his kingdom. 
He loved it. Of course, one 
had to be very careful of 
garbage being hurled into 
the gully by one of the less 
conscientious residents 
along the gully, but Ramu 


had mastered the art of 
avoidance. He had learnt 
the hard way, after a 
particularly bad experi¬ 
ence of having huge rotten 
mangoes (along with a lot 
else which he had not 
dared investigate) land on 
his freshly washed and 
oiled head! He now kept a 
keen ear out, to recognise 
the whish of air made by 
garbage being hurtled 
from the seventh or eighth 
storey. 

Earlier, Ramu used to 
spend a lot of luxurious 
hours investigating and 
rummaging through any 
rubbish he came across on 
the detour, but that was 
only till his mother caught 
him one afternoon, sneak¬ 
ing in to wash himself 
after a session in what he 
thought was a treasure 
trove. She did not. And he 
was indignantly given the 
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third lecture of the day on 
hygiene, and soaked in a 
bucket of washing soap for 
half an hour! Ramu hated 
feeling so scrubbed and 
clean, with an extra round 
of oil on his head. So he 
avoided (as much as he 
could) getting into those 
tempting piles of stuff. He 
then started carrying a 
stick with which he’d poke 
around carefully. 

His heart would yearn 
every time he spied the 
landing of an ‘interesting’ 
dump of unwanted goods, 
as he was sure that he 


would find something to 
add to his collection of 
‘rubbish’ (his mother’s 
word for his ingenious 
collection of artefacts, 
which never failed to hurt 
him). Maybe he’d find 
something valuable that 
someone had thrown out 
by mistake. The possibili¬ 
ties were tremendous. 

He had heard on the 
local grapevine, that one 
lucky lad (with no mother 
to nag him.) had found an 
old chocolaie box filled 
with colourful match¬ 
boxes, and better still, 


these were filled—each 
one of them—with exquis¬ 
ite butterflies! And this 
boy hadn’t even been 
looking for anything! 

Ramu resigned himself 
to the fact that his luck 
was not too good, and 
refused to be discouraged 
by his mother who said 
she couldn’t see anything 
exquisite about a lot of 
dead butterflies, 
matchboxed or not. He 
was sure that his luck 
would soon improve. The 
tiger tooth that he carried 
surreptitiously in his 






pocket (away from his 
mother's eagle eye) would 
surely ensure that. 

Ramu was certain he 
would soon find something 
great. Till then, he had to 
be satisfied with what he 
had found till date—some 
of the current favourites 
being a bright red plastic 
packet with the word 
‘Greece’ printed on it, a 
brass shoe buckle, a pen 
shaped like a tennis 
racket, and a key-chain 
with the legend ‘Make 
peace, not war’ etched on 
it. All this, and a lot more 
were stored in a tin trunk 
under Ramu’s bed; double- 
locked, with the keys 
safely on a thread round 
his neck. Ramu was not 
taking any chances. The 
competition in the gully 
ran high, and ‘the survival 
of the fittest’ and the most 
cunning, was a lesson one 
learnt early. Besides, his 
mother was another one 
he had to watch out for. 

Caesar, his mongrel, 
tried very hard to live up 
to his real name, which in 
itself was a major disad¬ 
vantage. His genes, 
proved all his efforts to be 
in vain. Ramu had spent 
hours trying to teach - 
Caesar to ‘heel’, and 
Caesar had put his limited 
grey cells to work over¬ 
time, and really made an 
effort to obey. But should 


they spy a squabble 
during their walk, poor 
Caesar would be drawn 
almost automatically 
towards it, and a conve¬ 
nient deaf ear was turned 
to Ramu’s desperate yells 
of “Heel, Caesar!” 

The neighbourhood 
boys would often start a 
chant on such occasions— 
“Hail Caesar, heel. Hail 
Caesar, heel...!” which 
would reach a crescendo, 
and send Ramu running 
home, red-faced with 
shame and rage. Caesar 
would be in the dog¬ 
house—in more ways than 
one—for a few days. The 
neighbours soon stopped 
having visions of grandeur 


every time they heard 
Ramu bark, “Heel, Cae¬ 
sar!” Often, a newcomer 
would comment on the let¬ 
down one had on seeing 
Caesar, after expecting a 
pedigreed, well-behaved 
dog to that name. Ramu 
always quelled them with 
a dirty look. After all, 
Ramu believed that a 
master should remain 
loyal to his dog some¬ 
times, however much he 
might agree with the 
criticism! And besides, 
Caesar, if not anything 
else, was a lovable dog— 
his only saving grace, and 
the bane of Ramu’s 
mother’s life. 

Actually, Caesar was an 
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extra-lovable dog, with 
slightly strange ways of 
showing his love. Ramu’s 
mother had had a display 
of his affection, once too 
often. During a shikar in 
the gully, a huge rat or 
bandicoot would be 
chased, killed and brought 
lovingly as a gesture of 
love! And much as Ramu 
enjoyed his mother’s 
discomfiture, he did tiy to 
teach Caesar that there 
were more acceptable 
ways of showing one’s 
love. But he wasn’t very 
successful. Ramu’s mother 
was careful not to be too 
nice to Caesar; to prevent 
a gush of affection and a 
rush to produce a gift! 

The gully became the 
venue for a lot of secret 
gatherings later on" in 
Ramu’s life, when he had 
a lot more friends. Plans 
of ambush on rival groups 
were pondered over and 
executed. Caesar re¬ 
mained as faithful and as 
stupid as ever, and Ramu 
gave up any illusions of 
bettering him. 

TJje years went by, and 
Ramu was sent to board¬ 
ing school. He missed the 
gully and all the fun he 
had had there and he 
missed Caesar in the 
beginning. But soon after 
activities and friends 
gained priority in his life. 
The gully and all it im¬ 


plied soon receded to the 
back of his mind. On 
coming home for his 
summer vacation, he 
found the gully small and 
felt it was childish to play 
in it. He gradually gave 
up his practice of fre¬ 
quenting the gullv. Caesar 
sometimes begged to be 
taken for a hunt, but not 
too often. Caesar was 
getting old, and was not 
too active anymore. Ramu 
could hardlv wait for the 
vacation to he over so that 
he could go back to the 
hostel and h:s new 
friends. 

In no time at all it was 
time for college. Debates, 
rock music, examinations, 
interviews, etc., were part 
of tho new, fast routine. 
The three years at the 
university rushed by. 
Caesar had died while he 
was away in college. He 
remembered feeling guilty 
for not feeling too sorry 
about Caesar’s death, but 
now there was so much 
more to think of and plan 
for. There was just no 
time to brood over death. 

Today, he sat in his 
chrome-lined office, gazing 
out at the slick, system¬ 
atic city that he now lived 
in. Ramu had reached the 
United States of America 
after college, on a scholar¬ 
ship. He had struggled 
and made good. He was 


almost at the top of his 
profession as a manager. 
He often planned to go 
back to the land of his 
birth, but the New World 
had spoilt him. He was 
afraid of how life would be 
for him if he went back. 

He was married, and had 
a seven-year old son. A 
letter lay on his table. His 
mother's fortnightly 
letter—full of news. There 
was a postscript. It said 
that his gully was no 
more. The whole area had 
been razed to the ground 
to provide room for a 
traffic flyover. So she had 
known where it was all 
along. Ramu felt a vague 
feeling of regret and 
sorrow. He remembered 
how much joy the gully 
had given him, and how 
much he had learnt and 
grown there. Ramu 
thought of his son. Happy 
with his electric toys, 
parks and computer 
games, he would never 
know the excitement of a 
treasure-hunt in a gully. 
He would never have an 
untrained, but lovable dog 
in tow. He would never 
know what he had missed. 
Ramu wondered, “Is this 






Text: Kamala Raj an 

This woven basket will 
liven up your dressing 
table or desk. You can use 
it as a cotton holder or 
any pin holder. 

You will need: Wool of 
two colours, a big needle 
which sews wool, pliant 
cardboard, adhesive, 
sellotape. 

1. Cut out cardboard 
measuring 14 x 6 cms. 
Secure the two ends with 
sellotape. 

For the handle, cut out 
cardboard measuring 12 x 
1 cms. 


2. Make a small ball of 
one colour of wool. Pass 
this ball lengthwise 
around the cardboard 
closely as in fig.l. End up 
by tying a knot to the last 
strand of wool. 

3. Take the second 
wool. Thread this to 
double strand. Weave this 
around the basket going 
under three strands and 
then over three strands. 

(Fig.2.) 

Finish each row by 
knotting the two loose 
ends. Push the knot under 


the three strands of 
overlapping wool. Make 
three such rows. 

4. Weave a row of the 
second colour through the 
handle.(Fig. 3)Glue up 
the loose ends. 

5. Trace the bottom of 
the basket on a cardboard. 
Cut out. Smear glue on 
the edges of this piece. 
Glue to the bottom of the 
basket. Cut out extra 
edges if any. 

6. Glue the handle to 
the basket. 
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PART VIII 

Ramu is blind but can identify the murdered Mr. Gopalan's killers. 
The police will not listen, so Ramu and Sunil go to Om Prakash, a 
private detective. Ramu survives an attempt on his life and. the police 
and CBI take over, making the two boys police plants, after Ramu 
reads out important clues from Gopalan's notes in Braille. 

Om Prakash is killed mysteriously and Ramu and Sunil are kid¬ 
napped in spite of heavy police protection, when the newspapers report 
they can identify the killers. 

In the antique smuggler's den , it is only a matter of minutes, because 
the decision to *do away'with the. boys has already been taken. It is 
their ready wits that buys them time, till Sunil makes a costly mistake. 
And though Lalkaka and Chaudhuri. have located the place where the 
kidnapped boys are held captive, rescue might prove to be a race 
against time... 


CONFRONTATION 

There was marked 
tension on the faces of 
Hari Singh and company 
as Sunil wound up his 
tale. He had left out a few 
details, of course, such as 
the fact that Ramu had 
an electronic device round 
his waist. 

“They know more than 
we thought,’* Gossain said 
nervously. 

“Don’t worry,” Singh 
reassured his subordi¬ 
nate. “With Hari Singh as 


your boss, no two-paise 
policeman is going to 
outwit us.” 

He turned to Boka. 
“Take these boys away. 
They’ve served their 
purpose. You know what 
to do with them?” 

Boka clicked his heels 
and stood stiffly to 
attention. 

“Yes, boss,” he said 
roughly shoving the boys 
aside. 

Two men caught Ramu 
and Sunil and half 
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dragged, half pulled them 
into the waiting car. 

The four men jumped 
into the car and drove to 
the warehouse. 

Ramu leaned against 
the seat, as if very tired, 
turned his neck and 
whispered into Sunil’s 
ear. 

‘They plan to kill us. 
We don’t stand a chance. 
But we have to do some¬ 
thing. Act at the slightest 
opportunity.” 

The car stopped before 
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the warehouse. The men 
got down. Two of them 
posted themselves at the 
door, while Boka and 
Ranga caught hold of the 
boys’ arms and pulled 
them inside. 

“You know what we 
will do to you?”Boka 
hissed, almost spitting 
out the words. “We will 
take you to the other side 
of this warehouse. There’s 
another door there. 

Behind it is a big nullah 
filled with dirty industrial 
waste. We will put a 
bullet into each of you, 
weigh you down with 
concrete slabs and throw 
your corpses into the 
nullah. And there you will 
rot till doomsday. Ha, 
ha, ha.” 

Boka spelt out the 
details with sadistic relish. 
Ramu had heard that 
some people derived 
pleasure from causing 
pain to others. Boka 
seemed to be that kind of 
man. He looked at the 
boys to gauge their 
reaction. 

The faces of the boys 
registered stark terror. 
They were numb with 
shock and shuffled auto¬ 
matically forward as if too 
terrified to resist. 

Boka and Ranga, lulled 
by their lack of resistance, 
relaxed their vice-like 
grips upon the boys’ arms. 
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The four stepped for¬ 
ward, Ramu and Sunil in 
the middle, Boka and 
Ranga flanking them. 
Boka held Sunil with his 
left hand, while Ranga 
held Ramu with his right. 

The interior of the 
warehouse was brilliantly 
illuminated by rows of 
tubelights set in the 
ceiling. Sunil felt like a 
dwarf in a gigantic 
structure. 

His gaze travelled 
stealthily all round him. 
There were no outlets 
except the main door and 
a smaller one at the 
opposite end which was 
closed. 

There was packing 
material and crates 
everywhere. These could 
at best offer only tempo¬ 
rary shelter. 

Two men guarded the 
main entrance. So even if 
they did manage to elude 
Boka and Ranga, they 
could not escape. 

Ramu, on the other 
hand, had not yet given 
up hope. His right hand 
gripped Sunil’s left as if 
for support. Actually it 
was to ensure that they 
acted together if and 
when the moment came. 

Ramu was not going to 
give up without a fight. 
Infact he was silently 
counting the number of 
steps from the main door 


to the other side, al¬ 
though he was not certain 
if it would help. 

Just as they reached 
the centre of the ware¬ 
house, the miracle 
happened. 

The lights suddenly 
went out. 

The warehouse was 
plunged in darkness. 

Boka and Ranga stopped 
in their tracks. 

“Hey, what happened?” 
Ranga shouted. 

“Must be a temporary 
power-failure,” Boka did 
not sound perturbed. 

“Had it been load-shed¬ 
ding, we would have been 
notified before-hand.” 

Ramu was so excited he 
could hear his own heart 
beat. If the lights had 
gone out, the balance of 
advantage was with him. 
Boka and Ranga, blessed 
with eyesight, were not 
used to moving in the 
dark. But, he was. 

Ranga had temporarily 
released his grip on Ramu 
to dip into his pockets for 
matches. Boka’s left hand 
rested lightly on Sunil’s 
arm. This was the golden 
moment! 

Ramu tugged at Sunil’s 
hand, hissing, “Now!” 

With surprising coordi¬ 
nation the two boys 
dropped to the ground. 

Ramu swivelled on his 
left foot and lashed out 
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with his right, sending 
Ranga sprawling on the 
floor. 

About the same time 
Sunil kicked as hard as he 
could with his left foot. 
Boka was a powerful 
man, but taken totally 
unawares, lost his bal¬ 
ance, giving the boys 
enough time to slip out of 
his grasp. 

In the pitch darkness 
that enveloped them, 
Ramu pulled Sunil swiftly 
away, while Boka and 
Ranga were still finding 
their feet. It was only a 
temporary reprieve, 
though, for the boys. The 
open main door, now 
visible as a square 


shadow against the total 
darkness of the 
warehouse’s interior, was 
inaccessible to them. 

“There are two of them 
at that door,” Sunil whis¬ 
pered. “The other door 
seems to be locked. There 
is no other outlet.” 

As if in confirmation, 
Boka, having collected his 
wits, shouted to the two 
men guarding the front 
door. 

“Keep a close watch on 
that door. The boys have 
given us the slip. They 
might try to go out that 
way.” 

Nothing would have 
pleased Boka more.The 
boys framed against the 


door, would have been 
perfect targets. 

Ramu’s mind raced, 
weighing their options. 
The power-failure might 
not last long. So the first 
thing was to find a hiding 
place and then look for an 
escape route. 

Boka and Banga would 
naturally expect them to 
head towards the open 
door, that being the only 
exit. The other door at the 
far end must be locked. 

‘So,’ thought Ramu, ‘we 
must do that which is 
illogical. We should go as 
far away as possible from 
the main door and hide.’ 

Ramu moved cau¬ 
tiously, but quickly. 

The warehouse floor 
was of concrete. Instinc¬ 
tively Ramu listened to 
his own footsteps. He 
noticed a slight variation 
in the sound. At once he 
knew there were obstacles 
around. Reducing speed 
he managed to skirt the 
one closest to them, Sunil 
close on his heels. 

In the overwhelming 
darkness, a person, with 
normal eyesight, would 
have lost all sense of 
direction. But not Ramu. 
He knew they had their 
backs to the main door 
when the lights went out. 
That helped him to set 
their course. 

With uncanny instinct 
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he led Sunil towards the 
far end of the building. 

Ranga, meanwhile, had 
found a box of matches 
and was lighting one stick 
after another. 

That was a silly thing 
to do. For, far from 
enabling them to see 
anything, it prevented 
their eyes from getting 
used to the darkness. 

The man soon realised 
his mistake. Then the two 
thugs, gun in hand, 
retreated slowly towards 
the main door. 

Suddenly Ramu’s toe 
struck something heavy. 
He bent down to pick it 
up. It was a sharp-edged 
rod, obviously used to 
open wooden crates. 
Nearby lay a crow-bar. 

The boys were now 
armed. 

Ramu sensed they were 
nearing a wall. He moved 
along it and soon came to 
a small door. It was 
secured with a heavy bolt, 
chained and locked. 
Having confirmed this, 
Ramu moved sideways 
towards a corner. 

He heard a car outside 
roar to life. Sunil whis¬ 
pered he could see two 
beams of light. They 
knew what the killers 
were about to do. They 
were going to bring in the 
car and search for the 
boys with the aid of its 
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headlights. 

Ramu quickened his 
steps. There was not a 
moment to lose. They had 
to find a place to hide, 
and quickly. 

In a corner of the 
warehouse, away from 
the walls, a number of 
crates were stacked like a 
pyramid. Three tiers of 
crates, piled upon each 
other. More crates at the 
bottom, lesser at the top. 

The boys, agile and 
surefooted, climbed the 
stack. It was not difficult 
at all. There were four 
crates at the top, broad 
enough for the two boys to 
lie flat. They were high 
enough to be invisible 
from the ground. 

The boys lay on the 
crates, breathing hard. 


They gripped their weap¬ 
ons tightly and waited. 

Seconds later two 
powerful beams of light 
shot through the dark 
warehouse. 

The car zigzagged 
slowly, its headlights 
probing left and right. 
Boka drove, while Ranga 
walked by the side of the 
car, his gun at the ready. 

Once they were caught 
in a circle of light, it 
would be all over for 
them. 

The car moved round 
the stacks of crates illumi¬ 
nating hidden corners. 

For one brief moment 
the headlights caught the 
crates on which the boys 
lay. They felt utterly 
exposed, out there in the 
open. 
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But the beams moved 
away, unaccompanied by 
the exultant cries that 
would announce their 
discovery. 

The car traversed the 
entire warehouse before 
retreating towards the 
entrance. 

Boka and Ranga must 
have realised that their 
strategy had failed. The 
car could not be turned 
quickly enough because of 
the crates. The killers 
thought the boys were 
successfully evading the 
headlights by sprinting 
from one dark patch to 
another. 

“They’ve given up this 
experiment,” Sunil whis¬ 
pered excitedly. 

A small victory, but a 
victory all the same. 

“Don’t sound so happy,” 
Ramu admonished him. 

“They will find some¬ 
thing else. We are 
trapped in this ware¬ 
house. They know it and 
can take their time.” 

As if to prove his point, 
the lights came on again. 

“The power cut’s over,” 
Sunil said dejectedly. “We 
are lost.” With shrill 
shouts of triumph the 
killers advanced on their 
victims, Boka taking the 
right and Ranga the left 
of the warehouse. 

They moved leisurely to 
ensure that no part of the 


warehouse escaped their 
eyes. 

The boys lay flat, 
hardly daring to breathe. 
Ramu was sweating, his 
forehead damp with 
perspiration. Sunil, 
feeding him with whis¬ 
pered bits of information, 
was aware of the furious 
thud-thud of his heart. 

The killers reached the 
far end of the warehouse. 
The boys were nowhere in 
sight. For one bewildered 
moment they looked at 
each other. 

Then light dawned on 
Ranga. He gazed directly 
at the big pyramid of 
crates and his ugly fea¬ 


tures broke into a fiendish 
smile. 

“He knows,” Sunil 
hissed. “We are done for!” 

At that precise mo¬ 
ment, police sirens began 
screaming outside. 

Louder and louder the 
sirens screamed. 

Ranga’s smile changed 
into a frown. The two 
separated, dived flat upon 
the ground and rolled 
behind some crates, their 
eyes fixed on the main 
door. 

The two men guarding 
the exit threw away their 
guns and raised their 
hands. An advancing 
police party had them 
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handcuffed. 

A couple of policemen 
appeared at the door and 
the thugs fired. The 
policemen retreated 
quickly out of sight. They 
returned the fire and 
bullets bounced off the 
walls. 

It was stalemate. The 
crooks could not get out, 
nor could the police enter 
through the main door. 

The firing ceased. 

Someone called out. 
“Surrender, whoever you 
are. Throw your weapons 
down and come out with 
your hands held high.” 

Ramu recognised the 
voice. Mr. Lalkaka’s. 

Boka and Ranga re¬ 
plied with a fresh volley of 
shots. The police returned 
the fire, a few bullets 
whistling into the ware¬ 
house. 

The boys real ised that 
it was no longer safe to 
remain on the crates. A 
stray bullet might hit 
them. They scrambled 
down and took cover 
behind the stack. 

After a while the firing 
tapered off. Mr. Lalkaka’s 
commanding voice 
asked the 

crooks to surrender. 

Then the two despera¬ 
does did something 
strange. They began 
slithering backwards on 
their bellies, eyes glued 


to the main door. 

It took a few minutes 
for Sunil to realise what 
they were up to. Taking 
advantage of the lull, they 
were trying to reach the 
other door. 

Boka had the key. 

They could open the door, 
cross the nullah and 
escape. 

But not if the boys 
could help it! 

Boka was closest to 
them. As he slid back¬ 
ward, his eyes fixed on 
the front door, oblivious of 
the boys, Sunil stepped 
out and brought the 
crowbar down on his 
head. 

Boka went out like a 
light. 

Ranga ignorant of his 
pal’s plight, continued to 
retreat. All of a sudden he 
stood up, turned and 
bolted for the door. 

He halted in his tracks 
mouth wide open in 
dismay. He had expected 
Boka to have opened the 
door. But it was closed 
and Boka was nowhere in 
sight. 

Ranga turned towards 
the main door, but 
seconds too late. 

A police sharp shooter 
dived into the warehouse, 
aimed on the move and 
fired. Hit on his leg, 
Ranga lay screaming on 
the floor. 


Courage Wins 

A week later, Ramu sat 
once again in his room 
alone and relaxed. 

The past few days had 
been hectic. Newspapers 
had splashed on the front 
page the news of the 
capture of Hari Singh’s 
gang. They had high¬ 
lighted the role played by 
Ramu and Sunil. 

The school had felici¬ 
tated the boys. So had the 
residents of the area. 

Mr. Lalkaka had even 
recommended them for 
medals of valour. The 
recommendation had been 
accepted by the 
government. 

Ramu smiled. The 
fearful events of the past 
weeks had taught him a 
great lesson. 

An individual, however 
handicapped, had the 
capacity to overcome 
shortcomings, given the 
will and the courage. 

Almost instinctively, 
the boy strained his ears, 
and began to listen to the 
sounds of the afternoon. 


Concluded 


'4 - 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority i n enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to WO. When¬ 
ever members write to thei r 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
bership-number. 


GIRLS 

6338 

Karma Yeshi Chhozom (10) 
Tashi Yangstsi Pry. School 
P/o Tashi Yangstsi 
Bhutan 

Reading, stamps 
Japan, U.K. 

6339 

Priyanka Jain (12) 

B-XIX; 154/A, 

Raja Ram Park, 

Rani Jhansi Road 
Ludhiana; Punjab, India 
Reading, painting 
Other than India 

6340 

Sheetal Jaitly (13) 

1506 Ranjeet Street 
Paharganj 

New Delhi-110055, India 


Reading, pen-friends 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6341 

Neeru Mehta (15) 

S-2/168 Old Mahavir Nagar 
New Delhi-110018, India 
Movies 
Any country 

6342 

Chandni Ravi (11) 
“Smitha” Azad Cross Road 
Kaloor 

Cochin-682017 
Kerala, India 
Reading, painting 
U.K., Austria 

6343 

Aastha Banga (19) 

BW 76 C, Shalimar Bagh 














New Delhi-110052, India 
Reading, drawing 
India, Germany 

6344 

Dipti Mandawi (16) 

Qr. No. 7/A, Street 15 
Sector 4 
Dist. Durg 
Bhilai-490001 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Pen-friendship, drawing 
Japan, U.K. 

6345 

Maya S. (16) 

Qr. No. 6/B 
Street 17, Sector 7 
Dist. Durg 
Bhilai, (M.P.) India 
Singing, drawing 
India 

6346 

Jaya Basu (16) 

Block 69/B 

New Prahandha Sector 
B.S.P. 

Dist. Durg 
Bhilai (M.P.), India 
Singing, pen-friendship 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 

6347 

Raji C. Jose (12) 
Cheruvathoor House 
Chuduvalathoor 
Shoranur-679121 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, painting 
Any country 

6348 

M. Shubhashini (14) 

D/o B. Mahesh 


GIRLS 

Type 1, Room No. 4 
Donimalai Township 
Bellary Dist. 

Karnataka-583118, India 
Reading, painting 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 

6349 

Gurleen Chandoke (13) 
House No. 1199 
Type IV SPL, Sector XII 
R.K. Puram 

New Del hi-110022, India 
Stamps & coins, photo¬ 
graphs 

U.S.A., Japan 

6350 

Swati Girdhar (10) 

11A/2 Old Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi-110060, India 
Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

6351 

Preeta Prasant (12) 

131 R.V. Nagar, Main Road 
Annanagar East 
Madras-600012, 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins 

U. S.A., New Zealand 

6352 

Lalita (1<0 

D/o Dr. Devi Singh 

V. P.O. Sampla 
Rohtak-124501, Haryana 
India 

Music, reading 
Any country 

6353 

Rathi C. f 14) 

C/o Mrs. Ranjini C. 


Cathedral High School 
63, Richmond Road 
Bangalore-560025 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, music 
Any country 

6354 

Eillecn (13) 

C/o Mr. Ovung 
Addl. Commissioner 
Tax Deptt. 

Dimapur-7971 12 
Nagaland, India 
Music 

Spain, France 

6355 

Iliya Chakrabarti (12) 
Gautam Complex 
Flat No. 404, ‘A’ Wing 
Sector 11, CBD Belapur 
New Bombay-400614 
India 

Music, reading 
Any country 

6356 

Sroedevi B. (10) 

Archana 

Lay am Road, Kochi-682011 
Kerala, India 
Dance, music 
Other than India 

6357 

Richa Nara ' 15) 

C/o Shri S.N. Nara 
(Deputy Comdt.) 

115 BN BSF 
Tagore Villa 
P.O. Alam Bazaar 
Calcutta, West Bengal 
Playing, dancing 
Any country 
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6358 

Austin D’Souza f 13) 

Jay Vraj Manik 
3/A/101 Opp. Santok 
Talkies 

Bhayandar(W) 

Dist. Thane-401101 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps & coins, painting 
Any country 

6359 

N.D. Divya Kumar (13) 
IX-B, Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 

Gajanur, Shimoga Dist. 
Karnataka-557220, India 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6360 

Malayanil Singh (16) 

C-104 Saransh Apartments 
34,1st Avenue, 

I.P. Extension l 
Delhi 110092, India 
Travelling, sketching 
Any country 

6361 

S. Badrinath (14) 

Plot No. 118, 

Sri Sayee Nagar 
5th Street 
Virugambakkam 
Madras 600092, India 
Coins, sports person 
posters 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6362 

Sankalp Sunder (7) 

5/138 Vikas Nagar 
Lucknow-226020, U.P. 


BOYS 

Reading, dancing 
India 

6363 

Pangu Wage (14) 

C/o Principal 

V.V.V. Balijan 

P/O Balijan 

Dist. Papumpare 

Arunachal Pradesh-701123 

India 

Reading, music 
Any country 

6364 

Swaroop Sayeram (12) 

73 Londons Road 
Kilpauk, Madras 600010 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, games 
Paraguay, Papua New 
Guinea 

6365 

Faisal Khatri (16) 

85 Ali Umer Street, 

4th Floor 
Near Pydhonie 
Bombay-400003 
Maharashtra, India 
Writing stories, cartooning 
India, U.S.A. 

6366 

Shyamanand Gupta (14) 
Gaur Bazar, Ward No.4 
Dist. Rauhat, Nepal N. Zone 
Reading, sports 
India, Nepal 

6367 

Prashant Dutt (13) 

F-202 C, Dilshad Garden 
Delhi 110095, India 
Stamps & coins, pen-friends 


6368 

Sache Sangchoju (16) 

C.'o SBI, Nafra 
P.O. Nafra 
Dist. West Kaineng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Reading, pen-friends 
Japan, Switzerland 

6369 

Sowam Lhendup(15) 
Drunkgyel Primaiy Paro 
P.O. Bhutan 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6370 

Pa wan Arora (16) 

B-1/136 Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063, India 
Reading, making friends 
Canada, 

Russian Federation 

6371 

Saug Doijee Eglasow (14) 

V.K.V. Jairampur 

P/o Jairampur 

Via Ledo Dist., Changlang 

Arunachal Pradesh, India 

Martial arts, reading 

Any country 

6372 

Abhijeet Shah (14) 

EE 3,/D Post Colony 
Walchandnagar 413114 
Pune Dist. Maharashtra 
Pen-friends, posters 
India 

6373 


TawrangPansa (13) 

Any country Vivekananda Kendra 
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Vidyalaya 

Jairampur 

P.O. Jairampur 

Dist. Chang!ang-792121 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Dance, music 

India 

6374 

Ynot Kamblu (b.15) 

C/o Principal 
V.K.V. Sampura 
Post Sampura 
Dist. Lohit 
Arunachal 
Pradesh-792111 
India 

Football, reading 
Japan, Spain 

6375 

Tenzing Choedon (14) 
Tibetan Children’s Village 
School 

Dharamshala Cantt. 

Dist. Kangra 
Himachal Pradesh 
India 

Stamps, writing letters 
U.SA., India 

6376 

R. Anand (12) 

33/1. GF 

Old Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi 110060, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Other than India 

6377 

Shankar Dutta (15) 

Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara 
Dist. Goalpara 


BOYS 

Assam-783133 
Pen-friends, table-tennis 
Any country, specially 
India 

6378 

Anand Swaroop 
Sharma (16) 

C/o Mr. Om Prakash 
E-150, D.D.A. Flats 
New Ranjit Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Making friends, chess 
Any country 

6379 

Sayed Ali (16) 

B Type 7/4 K.D. Mines 
Udaipur Dist. Rajasthan 
India 

Reading, drawing 
Any country 

6380 

Rohit Guleria (16) 

20-B, Grass Farm Road 
Meerut Cantt. 250001 
Reading, movies 
India, U.S.A 

6381 

Kaling Mibang (13) 

C/o Principal 
R.K. Mission School 
P.O. Deomali 
Dist. Tirag 

Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Russian Federation, 
U.S.A. 

6382 

K.P. Anish (14) 

(2684) 


Tiru vananthapu ram - 
695585 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, postcards 
India, Japan 

6383 

Joginder Rudhra (14) 
12/A. Moti Nagar 
Ludhiana - 141009 
Punjab, India 
Cricket, movies 
Any country 

6384 

R. Indrajeot (15) 

Roll No. 2642 
Prasad Seniors 
Sainik School 
P.O. Kazhakuttam 
Dist. 

Thi ru vana n 11 la pu ra m - 
695585 
Kerala, India 
Music, cycling 
India, Japan 


Palani S. (16) 
Karunalayam 
Elamma Road 
Tripunithura 
Ernakulam 
Kerala- 682301, India 
Guitar, photography 
a a pan, Singapore 

6386 

Rajesh Shukla (13) 
D-26-III B, Kirti Nagar 
Jhunjhunu - 333504 
Stamps & coins, 
Making friends 
Any country 


Prasad Seniors 
Sainik School (P.O.) 
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6387 

K.V.V. Kamana Kumar (15) 
Nandulpet, II. No. 2-4-19 
Kazavariveedi 
Tenali, Guntur 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, painting 
U.S.A., India 

6388 

Jigar R. Shah (11) 

1 Shanti Nagar Society 
Opp. As it Nagar 
B/4 Dinosh Mill, Baroda 
Gujarat-390005, India 
Sports, stamps & coins 
U.K., IJ.S.A. 

6389 

Vipin Narayanan (16) 
622/31 Kachapally Road 
Vyttila, Kochi-682019 
Kerala, India 
Football 
Any country 

6390 

Tashi Wangchuk (13) 
Tongsa Junior High 
School 

Civia, Bhutan 
Traditional sports 
Any country 

6391 

Ajit Pradhan (14) 

Tongsa Junior School 
Tongsa. Bhutan 
Making pen-friends 
Any country 

6392 

Gautam Tamang (14) 


BOYS 

Tongsa Junior School 
(Class V) 

Tongsa 
Bhutan 
Pen-friends 
Any country 

6393 

Chatur Bir Rai (16) 

Tongsa Junior High 
School 
Tongsa 
Bhutan 
Pen-friends 
Any country 

6394 

R. Krishna Kumar (15) 
Parkanthara Veedu 
Nalanchira P.O. 
Thiruvananthapuratn - 
695015 
Kerala. India 
Outdoor games, reading 
Any country 

6395 

J. Jaikumar (16) 

S/o G, Jaipaul 
23 1/C C.H.B. Colony 
(West) 

Tiruchengode 
Selam Dt. 63721 1 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Cricket, music 
Any country 

6396 

Neeraj Kumar (16) 

X1I-C, Room 115 

S. D. Modern School 
Sonepat 

Haryana - 131001, India 
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Stamps, photography 
Any country 

6397 

Rahul Khosla (14) 

215-F, Kitchloo Nagar 
Ludhiana, Punjab, India 
Painting, music 
IJ.S.A., U.K. 

6398 

S. Deepak (10) 

S/o Mr. S. Srihari Rao 
Gammon Colony 
Belagula-571606, Mandya 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6399 

Rajesh M.S. (14) 

Roll No. 2735 
Ashoka Srs. 

P.O. Sainik School 

Kazhakoottam 

Thiruvananthapuram- 

695585 

Kerala, India 

Music, pen-friends 

Any country 

6400 

Pradeep Natarajan (12) 

D 4/220 BHEL Township 
Kailasapuram, Trichy- 
620014 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Switzerland, Norway 

6401 

S. Vasanth (12) 

B 2/246 F Kailasapuram 



BHEL Township 
Trichy-620014 
Tamil Nadu 
India 

Coins, stickers 
Germany, Switzerland 

6402 

Ramchander (16J 
S/o Shri Harmand Singh 
V.P.O. Rambass 
Dist. Mohindergarh 
Haryana - 123027, India 
Reading, playing 
Japan, IJ.S.A. 

6403 

Fardhin Thayyil (15) 

Ansax English School 

Porurnpilavu 

P.O. Karikkad, Trichur 

Dist. 

Kerala, India 
Music, pen-friends 
Any country 

6404 

Francis J. Godinho. (13) 

E 3/4 Bhattem Govt. Qts. 
Bhattem. Panaji 
Goa, India 
Drawing, stickers 
Any country 

6405 

Asif Jafar (16) 

C/o Mr. J.H. Khan 
Peer Pur House 
8, Tilak Marg, Lucknow 
226001 
U.P., India 


BOYS 

Reading, computer 

graphics 

Any country 

6406 

Talim Prince < 13) 

9 Assam Rifle Junior 
School 

Kimin-791121 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Stickers, chess 
Any country 

6407 

Rohit Kumar Vats (15) 
C-75, Minto Road 
Complex 

Opp. Govt, of India Press 
New Delhi 110002, India 
Music, stamps 
Australia, Germany 

6408 

Chojun Lingi Khan 0 5) 
V.K.V. Sunpura 
Post Sunpura, Lohit Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Singing, reading 
Japan, Bhutan 

6409 

Vikram Malkotia (16) 

R.B. 138, Sector-6 
R.K. Puram 

New Delhi 110022, India 
Cycling, aeromodelling 
Any country 

6410 

Ankit Mathur (9) 

U-21. Green Park Extn. 


New Delhi 110016, India 
Stamps, painting 
Anv country 

6411 

Diwakar Kaushik (10) 
Geoson Cottage 115 
A Club Road 
Near Sunbeam Studio 
Oatacamund, Tamil Nadu 
India 

Sports, painting 
Any country 

6412 

Stephen Antony (13) 

QM. No.-FI VIf-37 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Dist. Bokaro-825303 
Bihar, India 
Stamps & coins 
IJ.S.A., Japan 

6413 

Himandn Sengupta (12) 

C/o A.K. Sengupta 

M/s 11/10 lJ-H 

P.O. Nirnpura, Kharagpur 

West Bengal, India 

Reading 

India, Japan 

64 L4 

R.Jagadesan(12) 

2953 S.H. 

Richmond Town 
Bangalore Military School 
Bangalore - 25 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, music 
U.S.A., Bangladesh 
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DIAMOND COMICS DIGEST 

MANDRAKE -19 



SPECIAL GIFTI 

With this set 6 Postcards 
of your favourite 
film stars with their 
Autographs 



JOIN THE 
DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 

AND FILL YOUR LIFE WITH 
FUN, THRILL A LAUGHTER. 
How Convert font to Moot Them All! 

One* you |oin the club, you don't nay* lo worry about your 
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Grandfather was a 
poet. Grandmother a 
writer. But when we were 
little, it was not the little 
four pages, eight pages 
and sixteen pages books 
that they got specially 
printed for us in large 
letters that fascinated us. 
Those we took for granted. 
It was Grandfather’s 
garden with its black 
grapes, Alfonso mango 
tree, jamun Jujube 
banana, sapota (chikoo) 
and coconut trees that 
was a haven for us when 
we visited Poona every 
year in the summer. 

When I was ten, Grand¬ 
father died. Seven years 
later, Grandmother was 
disposing of his library. 
Books in Marathi, Hindi 
and Gujarati were going 
to hospitals and libraries 
in Poona. Was l interested 
in some of the English 
books? With the half- 
baked knowledge of a first 
year English honours 
student, I delightedly 
piled high a heap of 
Complete Works of 
Shakespeare , Poetical 
Works of Tennyson, 
Oscar Wilde , Mark 
Twain and a host of 


others. Father took one 
look at the impossibly 
high heap and held his 
head in despair. 

I do not remember now 
how the space was made, 
but each of Grandfather’s 
books made the journey 
from Poona to Delhi with 
us by road in our sturdy 
car. 

Many of those books 
saved my father a neat 
packet when I did my 
graduation and then post¬ 
graduation in English. 
Many of the others pro¬ 
vided delightful reading 
hours, for me, my brothers 
and sister and our friends. 

When I got married my 
parents willingly packed a 
dowry chest for me. It was 
full of books 1 had gath¬ 
ered over the years. Books 
from Grandfather’s 
library, from father’s 
library, books I had 
bought, books I had 
studied from and books I 
had received as gifts. 

Almost twenty years 
since I finished my post¬ 
graduate studies, my 
books are being used 
again for a post-gradua¬ 
tion examination. The 
young man, a regular 
contributor to Children’s 
World - looked at the 
dates—July 1974, Decem¬ 
ber 1974—written on the 


flysheet alongwith my 
name and exclaimed. 
“Twenty-year-old-books!” 

He nearly keeled over 
when he opened 
Grandfather’s copy of 
Tennyson. But recovered 
quickly to inhale the scent 
of an ‘ancient’ book and 
smiled—at the notes I had 
scribbled all over in pen¬ 
cil, in the margin of In 
Memoriaml 

That’s what books do to 
people. They bind genera¬ 
tions together—they see 
you grow-up-by educating 
and entertaining you. 
Families are partners in 
all respects of living. 

When they become part¬ 
ners in reading, they 
become the best of friends 
for each other and of 
course of books them¬ 
selves. 

This ' > ! 
issue, 1 ’ '■ 

dedicates to the Interna¬ 
tional Year of the Family 
by taking up the IBBY 
(International Board on 
Books for Young People) 
slogan Families: Part¬ 
ners in Reading as its 
theme. Happy reading, 
members of the 
Children’s World Fam¬ 
ily - this issue has some¬ 
thing for everybody in the 
family. Enjoy it! 

EDITOR 








YOUR PAGES 

Horned or winged 
Four-legged or six-legged 
Clawed or beaked 
Striped or plumed 
Crawling or flying 
Running or hopping 



We must admit this Earth of ours would be <■ 
a dull place without animals, birds and 


insects. 

This November let us then immortalise ■ * . ■ 

them in YOUR PAGES. Write to us of the 
animals in your life, why you love/hate them, 
how they have made an impression on your *&£■'■' 

life, a quaint mannerism of an animal you 
know, an animal behaviour you have observed, , 

a funny incident involving an animal... 

Stories, reflections, letters, poems, plays, 
anecdotes,limericks, riddles, quizzes, cross- 
words, fascinating facts... about animals, birds . . 

and insects. 

While the focus is on these creatures, simi- ,M ' 
lar material on other subjects is equally ■'* 

welcome. 

Send in your entries to 


Editor 

Children’s World 
Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 

New Delhi 110002 W 

r Last date: July 31, 1994 

Lssential: Your name, address and age 


(maximum: IB years) in BLOCK LETTERS 

on vnur nntripK. 
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s'tyf'Dear Spies and tries, ~~ 
O' You remember how I 
found a sheet of white 
paper on my father’s desk 
with three mysterious 
marks on it? Three myste¬ 
rious marks on the right 
bottom half. Could they be 
part of a code? And if it 
was a code, then whom 
was it meant for? Was my 
father a spy? 

I took the sheet of paper 
quietly and efficiently 
(without my mother 
knowing it actually) to my 
room and quietly and 
efficiently shut the door 
and the window. I was 
just getting ready to use 
my microscope (a toy but 
efficient in its own way) 
when I heard taps at my 


‘ A 


window. Distinct taps! 
Definite taps! And then a 
voice, urgent, compelling. 
“Perky,” it said, “Perky, 
Perky.” 

I thrust the mysterious 
sheet of paper under a 
book, my microscope 
under another book and 
then sat casually at my 
desk, drumming the 
fingers of my right hand 
on its wooden top. The 
voice came again, “Perky, 
Perky.” I opened the 
window carelessly with 
my left hand; my right 
hand still drummed the 
desk top, a kind of danc¬ 
ing rhythm, that sent a 
message of I’m doing- 
nothing-are-you? Sort of 
tapping. Whoever was' 






outside my window should 
not get the slightest clue 
as to what I was doing a 
moment ago. 

The window flew open 
and whacked two people 
on their two heads—I 
mean one whack on one 
each head (why does that 
sound strange?) Anyway, I 
didn’t really mind because 
the two heads belonged to 
my brother and Raghu, 
one each that is. 

“And what are the two 
of you doing?” I asked, 
humming a small tune 
and tapping my desk at 
the same time. Just to 
show them that I was not 
thinking of any sheet of 
paper with three strange 
marks on it. That nothing 
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could be further from my 
thoughts than... 

“What was that sheet of 
paper you put into your 
pocket just now?” asked 
my brother. 

My mouth fell open. 

“Sh—she—sheet of pa¬ 
per?” I stammered. “What 
do you mean, sheet of 
paper. You don’t mean my 
bedsheet, do you? But I 
could hardly put a 
bedsheet into my pocket, 
could I? Ha, ha, ha,” I was 
trying to pass it off as a 


rather good joke but... 

“Don’t try and pass it 
off a stupid joke Perky,” 
snapped Raghu. “We both 
saw you through the 
dining room window.” 

“Yes,” agreed my 
brother. “And if you don’t 
tell us what it is, then I 
will tell Mummy that you 
took something from that 
desk. From Daddy’s desk. 
Shall I go and tell her?” 

I gave up without a 
struggle. Without a mur¬ 







mur. My right hand 
stopped drumming. My 
lips stopped humming. 
And in under a minute, 
they were both in my 
room, poring over the 
sheet of paper, making a 
hundred thousand silly 
comments and getting in 
the way. Getting in the 
way of my thoughts, my 
work, my life. 

Pah! 

Yours perspy 
Perky 


/ 






Text: O.P. Bhagat 


W IIAT is a fable? It 
is a short, tale, with 
a moral, in which 


the characters are usually 


animals. 


Illustrations: Leena Singh 

may be embedded in the In Aesop’s fables the 

story or, like a label, moral is spelt out at the 

tagged at the end. end. Mostly it reads like a 

An early collection of proverb. Each fable is, it 

Indian fables is called has been said, like an 


In some fables, besides 
the talking animals, there 
are talking trees. Or a hill 
or a river or a cloud may 
also speak. 

Quite a few times there 
are no animals. The story 
is about the other things 
in nature. Or along with 
the animals or other 
things, a man or a woman 
may also be there. 

The tale, in prose or 
verse, is not only short but 
is also simple in style. 
Often it has a touch of wit 
and humour as well. And 
of course the moral. It 


Hitopdesh, which means 
guidance for a good life. 

Though short, the tale 
is so well told that, for 
narrative art and effect, it 
compares with longer 
stories. 

Such are the fables of 
the Greek slave—so it is 
said—Aesop. They are the 
best known fables in the 
West. Many later writers 
used them as their model. 

One such writer was La 
Fontaine, a Frenchman, 
who penned many fables 
in verse. They are known 
for their wit and artistry. 


acted-out proverb. 

From these and other 
fables come phrases like 
sour grapes, the lion’s 
share and cat’s paw. 

Animals like the ass, 
the fox and the lion recur 
in the fables. This has 
given each its own trait. 
Thus the ass is stupid, the 
fox cunning and the lion 
strong or noble. But now 
and then it is the other 
way round. 

Heard the story of the 
wolf and the ass? The wolf 
wanted to devour the ass. 
As he could not put up a 
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fight, the ass thought of a 
ruse. 

He told the wolf that a 
sharp thorn was sticking 
in one of his hind feet. The 
wolf had better remove it 
first, or it might hurt his 
throat. 

The wolf believed this. 
As he tried to examine the 
asss foot, he received such 
a nasty kick with the 
hoofs that his teeth were 
knocked out. 

The crow is considered 
clever. But the one who 
had come by a piece of 
cheese was easily fooled. 


The fox, who wanted the 
tasty bit, told him that he 
liked his sweet voice and 
asked him to sing. Flat¬ 
tered, the crow opened his 
beak and parted with the 
cheese. 

But in another fable, a 
fox, instead of wisely 
admitting his failure, 
consoles himself like a fool 
when he cannot get at the 
grapes on a vine. 

Not all the animal tales 
or poems are fables. Many 
of them are nature or 
jungle stories. Some are 
fairy tales, and some 


others everyday stories of 
pets, caged birds and sick 
or sprightly creatures. 

There are many ani¬ 
mal legends, too. But 
some early fables are also 
like the legends in that 
they tell why this or that 
animal is peculiar in some 
way or the other. An 
Aesop fable tells why the 
tortoise has a shell. 

It says that all the 
animals, except the tor¬ 
toise, went to the wedding 
feast of Zeus. The god 
asked him why hp had 
stayed away. The tortoise 






V 
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said that there was no 
place like home. 

This angered Zeus. He 
made the tortoise carry 
his house about on his 
back. 

Mostly what happens in 
the fables is like everyday 
happenings. Even the 
moral is not deep or 
philosophical. It touches 
on the virtues we like or 
extol in daily life. 

By the way, the word 
fable also means the plot 
of an epic or a dramatic 
poem. Some writers say 
apologue to tell an animal 
fable apart from others. 

You may have read of a 
beast epic. It was “in the 
Middle Ages, a sequence 
of stories the characters of 


which were animals who 
had human characteris¬ 
tics”. 

Another such term is 
bestiary. It is a moralising 
medieval collection of real 
and/or mythical animals. 

Now fables are often 
retold with line drawings 
or colour pictures for 
children. But originally 
and for a long time later, 
they were not meant to be 
children’s stories. They 
were told foi the good of 
grown-ups. 

Indian fables are very 
old. They too have a moral 
tone. In fact, the best 
known collection, the 
Panchatantra (Five 
Books) is a treasury of 
wisdom in the form of 


stories. 

In the sixth century it 
was translated into a 
literary language of 
Persia. Then it went 
further west and into 
Europe. Also to China. It 
influenced many poets 
and storytellers. 

You must have read 
some of the tales without 
knowing that they are 
from the Panchatantra. 
For example, the tale of 
the rabbit who, to save 
himself and other ani¬ 
mals, duped the lion into 
leaping at his reflection in 
a well. 

Or the story of the 
monkey and the crocodile. 
They were friends. But 
one day the crocodile's 



wife had a fancy for the fables for the feeble. Some it is a fable, with a moral, 

monkey’s heart. She short stories have also in its own right. Many 

asked her husband to been inspired by old animal jokes and tid-bits 

bring his friend home. fables. also read like fables. 

The crocodile invited There teas a young Sometimes a writer 

the monkey. But as he lady of Niger, likens what happens 

was swimming across the Who smiled us she today to the situation in 

river with the monkey on rode on a tiger. an old fable. So does the 

his back, he revealed the They relumed from cartoonist in his drawing, 

truth. The monkey was the ride This makps things clearer 

upset. At the same time, With the lady in- and more interesting, 

he thought of a way out. side — Fables may bo old- 

He said that he had left And. flic smile on the fashioned stories. But 

his heart behind in a tree face of the tiger! they have kept pace with 

hole. He asked the. croco- That is a limerick. But our times. 


dile to take him back 
there. The crocodile did. 

Near the bank the mon¬ 
key jumped up a tree and 
out of the crocodile’s / 

reach. ^ j ) 

There are several ) ^ 

versions of the ‘S 4 

Panchatant.ru for children. « C? 

The stories are a favourite J.' 
with Indian dancers. They ' J\ 
enact one or the other as a -r yr*j 
dance-drama. 'A[j j 

Some of the tales have «** | 

been made into a Hindi A \l * 
TV serial. They also 
appear as comics in \V J \i f 
children’s magazines. V\ I j 
Many writers of our \ | 

times have written their \y. III 
own fables. One of them is yVill I 
Tolstoy. George Orwell’s y II i 

Animal Farm is a political V. nl 1 
fable of the length of a \/ Yj 

novel. \ . ) 

Then there is James \X 

Thurber’s Fables of Our 
Times. Raja Rao has \ 
written what he calls Ns -~ 
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H Paati (grand¬ 
mother), can’t you 
see I’m studying? 
Please turn down the 
volume of the tape re¬ 
corder!” shouted Sudha, 
lying face down on the bed 
and reading. 

“I’m so sorry child! You 
see, your Paati is growing 
deaf!” but she instantly 
turned down the volume. 

If only she could have 
read English, she would 
have seen that the book 
Sudha was reading was 
not a school book, but a 
detective novel! 

A little later her grand¬ 
mother said, “Sudha, will 
you please thread this 
needle for me? I want to 
mend this tear.” 

“Just a minute, PaatiV' 
Sudha could not afford to 
leave the boy detectives. 
They were being chased 
by crooks and they had 
nowhere to hide! A minute 
became five and then 
fifteen. Grandmother, 
thinking that her dear 
grandchild was too busy 
studying, slowly managed 
to thread it herself. 

“Sudha, here’s your 
glass of milk. I have made 
some murukku (savoury 
snack) for you.” It was her 
grandmother. 

Sudha looked up at her 
grandmother’s kind and 
wrinkled face and remem¬ 
bered the thread. 




IT IS NEVES TOO LATE 

Story: Thangamani 
Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 





“ Paati , give me the 
needle and thread,” she 
said. She felt guilty. 

“It’s all right. I’ve 
finished it,” replied her 
Paati. 

Sudha looked at her 
face. Was she angry? But 
there was only love there. 
Suddenly Sudha said, 
“Paati, I’ll take you to the 
temple today.” 

“Oh. will you?” her 
grandmother was very 
pleased. 

Sudha’s grandmother 
missed her village and her 
activities. She had come to 
live with her son, Sudha’s 
father, when her husband 
had died. Sudha had then 
heen five. In the seven 
years since, she had tried 
to adapt herself to the city 
of Madras, but she felt 
lonely most of the day 
since Sudha’s mother also 
went to work. She looked 
forward to Sudha’s return 
from school everyday. 

“Hey, Sudha! Aren’t you 
coming to play? Have you 
forgotten the match?” 
Sudha’s friend, Priya, 
came in, swinging her 
badminton racquet. 

“Coming in a sec!” 
Sudha gulped down the 
murukku and drank the 
milk in a jiffy. As she 
pulled on her shoes and 
was about to leave, her 
grandmother said hesitat¬ 
ingly, “Sudha... the 


temple...” 

“Can’t we go later? I 
have a match to play,” 
Sudha was in a hurry to 
go, and rather rude. 

“Sure, we will go later. 
I’ll finish cooking dinner 
by then.” 

Grandmother never 
objected or made demands 
on anyone. But Sudha 
thought differently. ‘What 
a bother! Always Sudha 
tins or Sudha that!’ she 
thought crossly. ‘As if it 
isn’t bad enough to share 
my room with her!’ 

It was not as if she 
didn’t like her grand¬ 
mother. In fact, not so 
long ago she had been 
very close to her. She 
loved her stories, her 
cuddling and herever- 
calm nature. It was so 
nice to have her when shp 
returned from school. 

Only of late had she 
started resenting the fact 
that she was forced to 
entertain her and run 
small errands for her, 
when she’d rather be 
reading a book or playing 
with her friends. How¬ 
ever, she was very careful 
not to lose her temper or 
be rude to her grand¬ 
mother when her parents 
were around. “Sudha, 
don’t talk in that tone to 
your grandmother!” her 
mother would pull her up 
the moment she heard 


Sudha answering in an 
impatient voice. Grand¬ 
mother was okay. ‘Only if 
she left me alone!’ Sudha 
often thought. 

Grandmother was 
waiting to go to the 
temple when she returned 
from her game. 

“Hurry up, Sudha! 

Paati has been waiting for 
ages!” her mother said to 
her. 

“Yes, amma ,” there was 
no way she could refuse to 
go along now. Her mother 
would not allow her to. 

The Ashta Lakshmi 
temple was built on the 
seashore and was not very 
far from Sudha’s house. 
But grandmother needed 
someone to accompany 
her. Though the 
neighbours sometimes 
obliged, it was Sudha on 
whom her grandmother 
depended to escort her. All 
the way, the old lady 
talked about her village 
and her life with Sudha’s 
grandmother. “I have 
heard it a hundred times,” 
muttered Sudha under 
her breath. Her grand¬ 
mother scarcely heard. 

She loved this little out¬ 
ing. 

Once inside the temple 
she began reciting shlokas 
in a very loud voice, much 
to the embarrassment of 
her grand-daughter. 

“Paati, I’ll go ahead and 

is 
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sit by the wall overlooking 
the beach. You take your 
own time!” Sudha hurried 
away. Her grandmother 
nodded happily. 

After dinner that night, 
Sudha was doing her 
homework when her 
friend Praveena called. 
'■‘Be ready by ten, tomor¬ 
row. We are visiting the 
Adyar Senior Citizens 
Horne,” she said. 

Praveena was the 
leader of the group of 
young volunteers living in 
the neighbourhood. Aged 
from 12 to 18, the volun¬ 
teers visited orphanages, 
hospitals, slums etc., and 
spent time with the in¬ 
mates, entertaining, 
teaching or playing with 
them, every alternate 


Sunday. 

“Who was it?” her 
grandmother wanted to 
know, when she returned 
to her room. 

“My friend,” replied 
Sudha shortly. She was in 
no mood to chat, espe¬ 
cially since she had to 
plan on what she would do 
at the Home the next day! 

“What do we do with 
the old people?” Ravi 
asked Praveena when 
they were waiting for the 
bus the next morning. 

“You don’t have to ‘do’ 
anything.” Praveena was 
furious. “Remember that 
they are all from well-to- 
do families, quite talented 
and intelligent. The only 
reason they are there is 
because their families find 



them a burden. Some of 
them have come to live on 
their own while others 
have been sent by their 
children. Just be natural 
and talk to them as you 
would to your own grand¬ 
mothers!” 

Sudha flushed. Did she 
ever talk naturally to her 
grandmother? Or for that 
matter , even talk to her 
at all? 

When the rest of the 
gang talked about grand¬ 
mothers and how fabulous 
it was to have them 
around, Sudha remained 
silent. Fortunately no one 
noticed. 

Mr. Ramamurthy, tin 1 
manager of the Home, 
took them around, intro¬ 
ducing the inmates. 
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Mr. Raghavan, a former 
state chess champion, 

Mrs. Kamala, a vocalist, 
Mrs .Davis, the ex-princi¬ 
pal of a school...They were 
a cheerful lot, finding 
companionship among 
other old people, even if 
they had been cast away 
by their kith and kin... 

Mrs. Lalithu, who was 
in charge of the kitchen, 
invited them to stay for 
lunch, which the children 
gladly accepted. 

Soon Ravi was playing 
a game of chess with 
Mr. Raghavan. Priya was 
singing for Mrs Kamala 
and Sunil got down to 
rearranging Mrs. Kajam’s 
shelf. 

Sudha wandered 
around. In one of the 
rooms she saw an old 
woman reading a maga¬ 
zine. She was small,with 
very white hair and was 
wearing the sari in the 
traditional Tamil way. 
Sudha went closer and 
saw that she was crying. 

Suddenly she felt a 
hand on her shoulder and 
found Mr. Ramamurthy 
signalling her to come out. 

“That’s Mrs. Sankari. 
She has recently come 
here and has not yet 
settled in. Be tactful!” 

Sudha nodded. She 
went into the room. 

“Can I sit with you for a 
while?” she tried to talk 



cheerfully. 

The old woman looked 
up, startled. 

“Why, isn’t there 
enough room in this 
wretched place that you 
need to sit here?” she 
sounded bitter, even 
angry. 

When Sudha continued 
standing there silently, 
she muttered, “First you 
people send away your 
grandparents and then 
come to offer solace to 
them! Go away, all of 
you!” 


Sudha was stung. 
“That’s not true. I have a 
grandmother at home and 
I love her. I take her to 
the temple, talk to her...” 
She suddenly stopped. Did 
she really do all those, 
willingly? 

On an impulse, she sat 
at the old woman’s feet. 

“Can I call you PnatiT 
she asked. 

Mrs. Sankari nodded 
assent. “My name is 
Sudha. I study in the 
seventh standard in 
Kalakshetra...” began 
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Sudha. 

But Mrs. Sankari was 
hardly listening. 

“They didn’t have time 
for me, not even to ask if I 
had eaten. My grand¬ 
children didn’t talk to me. 
They were embarrassed if 
I spoke in front of their 
friends. And they were all 
so busy, busy... They even 
threw away my paintings 
calling them junk.” Mrs. 
Sankari began to cry 
again. 

“Oh Paati , please don’t 
cry. I will visit you often. 
And I love paintings. Do 
you have any of yours 
now?” Sudha was dis¬ 
tressed by her pain. 

Mrs .Sankari stared at 
her. She thought Sudha 
was not really eager, but 
was only humouring her. 
But Sudha was sincerely 
interested. 

“I have some, not very 
good...” She pulled out a 
box and opened it. There 
were several paintings. 
Though they were not 
masterpieces, they were 
beautiful. 

Sudha took one in 
which the sun was setting 
on a picturesque 
landscape. 

“Can I have this one. 
please?” She was not sure 
how Mrs. Sankari would 
react. 

But she smiled. “Keep 
it, keep it.” And then 


added, “You are so nice. 
Your grandmother is 
lucky to hax'e such a 
loving granddaughter.” 

Sudha flushed. If only 
Mrs. Sankari knew! Had 
she ever once praised her 
grandmother’s cooking, 
the delicious dishes she 
prepared? Or even said a 
good word about the 
numerous handicraft 
items strewn all over the 
house? And most impor¬ 
tant, did she ever talk to 
her properly? Still her 
grandmother gave her all 
the love and affection.lt 
was true that her parents 
spent time with Paati, 
loved and respected her, 
hut she was alone most of 
the day and Sudha never 
seemed to have any time 
for her. 

Suddenly Sudha was 
afraid. What if her grand¬ 
mother too went off to 
some horrid Home? After 
all Mi's. Sankari had come 
there of her own will. “I 
don’t want to stay where 
there is no love,” she had 
said. What if...? 

The rest of the visit was 
a blur for Sudha. She 
couldn’t‘wait to go home. 
She barely spoke even on 
the bus, while the rest 
were talking nineteen to 
the dozen about the old 
people, their talents and 
the sad fact of their being 
sent off to a Home. 


‘Oh Paati, please don’t 
go away!’ she silently 
prayed. 

“Bye, everyone!” Sudha 
ran all the way home. She 
pushed open the door. The 
house seemed empty. 
Where was everyone? 

“Paati\ Where are you?” 
she called. Had she gone, 
already? Had she been too 
late? “Paati ....!” she called 
again. 

“Have you come back? I 
was dozing. Your parents 
have gone to the market. 
Shall I get you something 
hot, ... are you hungry?” 

Sudha looked at the 
dear old face. How could 
she have been so horrid to 
her all these days? How 
could she have ever 
thought she was boring, 
an embarrassment and a 
bother? No, it was not too 
late to make amends. 

“Oh Paati , you are so 
sweet!” She hugged her 
grandmother. How long 
ago had she done that? It 
felt nice and warm—as if 
she had come home...at 
last. 
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Story : Illustrations: Chaitali Chatterjee 

Priya Vasudevan 


M RS. Isaac was 

famous throughout 
Babar Court for 
her cats. She had two of 
them—a fat, furry one 
called Snowy for its beau¬ 
tiful, white coat and 
bushy tail and Tipu, a 
sleek beautiful seal 
coloured cat. Mrs. Isaac 
was actually quite a 
heroine. She knew all 

m 

sorts of remedies and 
people came from as far 
off as Akbar Lane to get 
their animals treated. And 
her way with animals! It 
was something too won¬ 
derful for words. Strays 
always followed her 
wherever she went just 
begging for a word or d* 
pat. When she heard that 
a kitten was being stoned 


and teased by some boys 
in the playground, she 
charged in, flinging her 
cane around and took the 
week-old kitten home. 
Everyone shook their 
heads and warned her it 
would die. Mrs. Isaac 


simply smiled and kept ori 
bottle feeding it, until it 
grew and turned into 
sleek, healthy Tipu. 

Tipu and Snowy were 
quite contented cats. They 
were well-fed and liked 
each other. They had a big 
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garden and a neat littk* 
house all to themselves 
and of course* the* wonder¬ 
ful Mrs. Isaac belonged to 
them. True, they had to 
share her with all the* 
other strays she picke'd up 
from time to time, but 
only for a short while, 
each time, as she always 
managed to find good 
homes for them. 

One 1 day. as Snowy was 
sunning himself on the 
garden wall and Tipu was 
licking himself after a 
good meal offish, the 
garden gate clicked. 
Snowy and Tipu immedi¬ 
ately ran miaowing to the 
gate. It was time for Mrs. 
Isaac to get home from 
her afternoon walk and 
she usually came hack 
with a tid-bit forJJiem. So 


off they ran down the 
path, their tails in the air 
and mouths opened wide 
in loud miaows. 

Snowy was the first to 
stop. There was another 
smell in the air. Then 
Tipu stoppl'd. Both cats 
sat waiting alertly as Mrs. 
Isaac went up to the front 
door and let herself in. 
Then she opened the 
basket, she was carrying 
and let out a poor 
frightened little mite of a 
puppy—too frightened to 
even whine. It lay cower¬ 
ing on the floor. 

Mrs. Isaac greeted the 
furious cats and spoke to 
them. She believed that il 
one treated animals, as 
one would a human, then'' 
they responded quite 
reasonably. “Now Snowy 


and Tipu, I know how 
clever you are. You must 
have sensed something 
different. This is Puppy. 
He’s frightened because 
he’s been ill-treated and 
beaten by some really had 
hoys. We have to make 
him comfortable and feel 
loved. You’ll do that won’t 

nil 

you : 

“Meawoo, meawoo." 
said Snowy. He hunched 
his shoulders and slunk 
a wav. 

•Tipu?” 

Tipu just looked at her. 
Then he went to the 
window and curled up on 
the sill, with his face to 
the wall. Mrs. Isaac made 
an irritated sound and set 
about making the little 
pup comfortable. 

Now Tipu was her 







special pet. She always sitting on his favourite Rufus came out from 

pampered him and perch on the windowsill, the side of the house 

cuddled him for he was watching the garden. Mrs. where he had been skulk- 

younger than Snowy and Isaac had gone out. Tipu ing in the shadows. His 

she had fed him from a sat hunched up in the favourite game was to 

bottle when he was no middle of the lawn, mo- jump over the fence, when 

bigger than her palm. He rosely eyeing the puppy, Mrs. Isaac was not 

just couldn’t hear the idea who was playing with his around, and scare poor 

of sharing her, especially tail, in the shade. Tipu’s Tipu out of his wits, 

with a smelly, clumsy back was to the garden Snowy was a tough cat, 

thing which didn’t even fence. Only a wire-fence not so easily scared. Tipu 

know how to clean itself. separated Mrs. Isaac’s had not managed to 

It was unthinkable. He house from her escape, so far, before he 

forgot that he was a big neighbour’s, Mrs. Yates, was caught. Snowy saw 

cat. He tried to push the who also had a pet. A Rufus out of the corner of 

thing off her lap. She huge ugly brute of a his eye, but he was in a 

petted him but firmly put Doberman called Rufus. bad mood, because Tipu 

him down and picked up 
the pup again. He ran 
round the house miaowing 
mournfully until he was 
hushed and shown the 
door. Nothing worked. It 
was then that he decided 
he would not miaow 
anymore. Mrs. Isaac had 
always loved to hear him 
miaow. She said it was a 
musical sound; well, he 
wouldn’t give her the 
pleasure anymore. 

Mrs. Isaac coaxed, 
threatened, pleaded. Ti 
wouldn’t budge. If the 
stayed, he would be m 
Tipu was as good as his 
word. Silent as a shadow 
he came and went. If he 
sometimes exercised his 
voice, it was in private 
where Mrs. Isaac couldn’t 
hear. This went on for a 
good long while. 

One day, Snowy was 
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hadn’t shared his fish 
with him. So, he hunched 
a wicked shoulder and 
said nothing. 

Tipu couldn’t see Rufus 
and anyway he was 
thinking so deeply about 
his troubles that he didn’t 
even smell him. The 
puppy was now a fat, jolly 
little fellow. When he 
wagged his tail, which 
was often, his whole body 
wagged, too. Tired of 
chasing his tail, he looked 
around for fresh mischief. 
He came gambolling out 
to the grass, just as Rufus 
got ready to spring over 
the fence. ‘Oh, here is a 
new friend, one who looks 
a little like me,’ thought 
the puppy. Barking joy¬ 
fully, daring Rufus to 
enter his home, he ran 
upto the middle of the 


lawn and stopped short. 
Tipu was now fully alert. 

With a hop, skip and 
jump, he landed on his 
favourite branch and 
hissed his anger at Rufus. 
How lowdown! How 
sneaky, to try to come up 
on him from behind! 
Coward! And Snowy, how 
dare he not warn him! 
Mean thing! 

Tipu was all shaken up 
inside. First, his terrible 
enemy sneaks up on him, 
then Snowy lets him down 
and worst of all, THAT 
DOG — that awful little 
thing had actually saved 
him. He felt terrible. He 
had been jealous of the 
puppy but the puppy’s 
barking and playfulness 
had been of some real use. 
May be Mrs. Isaac was 

, VJU'. 


right in caring for this 
creature. Living with the 
pup around was not such 
a bad idea, after all. Tipu 
looked down at the puppy, 
pawing at the treetrunk 
and barking up at him. 
“Miaow,” he said. 

Mrs. Isaac entered her 
garden just then. Rufus 
sneaked back into the 
shadows. Hearing Tipu, 
Mrs. Isaac held out her 
arms, “DarlingTipu, I’m 
so glad you’ve decided to 
be sensible about all this. 
Come into the house. I’ll 
just take the top off the 
milk and give it to you.” 

Cuddled in his favourite 
Mrs. Isaac’s arms, licking 
his chops and purring 
with pleasure, Tipu went 
happily into the house to 
have his treat. 
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her face? and making her 
eyes sting. She loved the 
feeling of movement, loved 
the powerful sound of the 
engine as the van raced 
round the bend. 

“Put your face inside, 
Alii,” said Sapna Mehta 
sternly. “There are buses 
and trucks passing at full 
speed and one of them 
may carry off your nose.” 
The twins giggled at their 
mother's words but she 
was equally stern with 
them. “Don’t let Alii jump 
around at the back and 
stick her face out on the 
wrong side, Geet-Preet,” 
she instructed. “It’s very 
distracting for Papa and it 
is dangerous for her, too.” 

The family was travel¬ 
ling back to Ahmadnagar 
from a holiday in Pune 
and everyone was looking 
22 


Sapna’s sister’s home she 
had not been able to 
recline on the sofas and 
clamber onto Geetika’s 
bed at night. 

How often Aunty Bina 
had said disparagingly, 
“She’s only a dog! Why do 
you carry on with your 
‘Alli-this’ and ‘Alli-thaf? 
Talking to her as though 
she’s a human being is not 
going to make her one!” 

“You’ll never under¬ 
stand, Bina,” Sapna had 
sighed. “She’s the third 
child in our family—and 
what’s more, she’s the 
least troublesome,” she 
added as she watched 
Geetika and Pritam (Geet- 
Preet to everyone) rush 
out of the house and bang 
the doors unthinkingly. 
“Now would Alii ever do 
that? Never!” 
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and to ME that means 
just plain crazy. How on 
earth did you get so fond 
of animals when we never 
had any at home when we 
were young?” 

“I don’t know,” reflected 
Sapna. “It was Pratap 
who got me into it. 

He thrust Alii on me when 
she was only four weeks 
old—so helpless and cute 
and cuddly. We were just 
married and Geet-Preet 
had not arrived on the 
scene, so Alii was the 
baby of the house, and 
she’s stayed that way!” 

Alii had stretched 
herself under the table 
and Bina wrinkled her 
nose in distaste. “If only 
she wasn’t so big and so 
fierce looking, I may have 
taken to her.” 

“Fierce looking!” ex- 




claimed Sapna. “Why, she 
looks like a gentle lamb 
with those melting eyes of 
hers!” 

>f You need your eyes 
examined,” retorted Bina. 
“Meltingeyes, indeed! 
That cold yellow stare 
gives me the creeps.” 

Indeed, strangers 
always stood still when 
they saw Alli’s light 
brown, almost yellow 
eyes, for they chilled with 
their glare. It was only 
the family which adored 
her and could think no ill 
of her, who felt that her 
eyes were ‘melting’ and 
‘imploring’. 


Now, once more Alii 
stuck her head out of the 
rear window, but before 
Sapna could protest, the 
van swerved wildly to 
avoid a jeep coming at it 
at full speed. Pratap lost 
control as the heavier 
vehicle hit them and they 
went straight into a tree. 
The impact was hard and 
Alii flew out of the win¬ 
dow and lay stunned on 
the ground. Sapna and 
Pratap were both uncon¬ 
scious and the two chil¬ 
dren had been flung into 
corners of the van at 
awkward angles. 

The driver of the jeep 


wanted to run away as 
fast as he could, knowing 
that the fault had been 
his and he ought not to 
have been overtaking on 
the curve of the road. But 
he had seen the startled 
faces of the children and 
his conscience would not 
let him go, though his 
companion urged him to 
make off before there was 
trouble. 

The truck which he had 
been overtaking also 
stopped and its occupants 
jumped out to see what 
had happened to the 
family in the van. No one 
had emerged from it but 




as the four men got closer 
they heard groans and 
cries. 

‘They’re alive!” said the 
driver of the jeep. “Oh 
please help me to take 
them to hospital,” he 
begged the truck driver. 
“Let none of them die,” he 
prayed, as he feverishly 
began to pull the Mehta 
family out of the van 
which just a few minutes 
earlier had been filled 
with laughter and happy 
barks. 

None of them noticed 
the black and tan German 
Shepherd lying stunned in 
a ditch. By the time Alii 
recovered consciousness, 
the scene of the accident 
war. quiet. The police had 
come and gone, the 
Mehtas had been taken to 
Pune in the jeep which 
had caused the crash and 
there was nothing but a 
bashed-up empty van 
standing with its nose 
against a tree. 

Alii rose shakily to her 
foot and crawled into the 
road. She whined around 
the van looking for a way 
to jump in and find her 
family. The back door 
stood open and she 
jumped awkwardly inside. 
She sniffed all the seats 
and whined piteously. She 
sensed that her beloved 
family was hurt and she 
wanted to go to them, 


moving up and down the 
road agiiatedly. 

The police returned to 
tow the vehicle away. As 
soon as they neared the 
van she limped up, the 
ache of her bruises forgot¬ 
ten, and snarled at them. 
One of them lifted his 
stick and hit her hard as 
she sprang for him—she 
fell back, more shocked 
than hurt. Never in her 
seven years of life had she 
been struck by anyone. 
How it stung her back! 

Her whole body was a 
mass of aches—but most 
of all, there was an awful 
feeling of being aban¬ 
doned. She was alone in 
the middle of nowhere. 

She had never had to fend 
for herself—how could she 
find her family again? 

She hid in the ditch and 
watched quietly as the 
van was taken away. She 
wanted to follow, but 
instinct told her that she 
would get no sympathy or 
affection if she did. She 
knew that her home lay in 
the opposite direction. The 
Mehtas had passed this 
Avay often enough during 
their frequent trips to 
Pune. Alii knew that it 
was a straight road. If she 
just kept walking, she 
would reach home. At 
least there, in 
Ahmadnagar, there would 
be someone who would 


help her. Rita, the 
neighbour, would take her 
in, she knew. 

As evening came on, 

Alii finally made up her 
mind. She turned and 
started walking. After a 
few uneventful hours, it 
became dark. Alii was 
bruised and hurting and 
hungry and tired, too. 
More tired than she had 
ever been before. She lay 
down in a hollow at the 
side of the road and closed 
her eyes. Her skin itched 
with all the caked dirt on 
it and she longed for the 
comforting feel of Sapna 
rubbing her with a wet 
towel and then brushing 
her vigorously every 
night. Her stomach 
rumbled and she thought 
of the evening meal she 
had turned up her nose at 
so often. What wouldn’t 
she give for those 
chapattis soaked in milk! 

Her exhaustion made 
her sleep, but it was not 
an undisturbed slumber. 
The sound of traffic pass¬ 
ing awakened her often, 
and each time she pricked 
up her ears, to listen for 
the voices she wanted 
desperately to hear. But 
all the sounds were 
unfamiliar. 

At dawn, she set off 
again. Her thirst drove 
her away from the road¬ 
side, and she soon found a 
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muddy pool to drink from. 
The water tasted brackish 
and awful, but she kept on 
lapping it up, both thirst 
and hunger driving her. 

She neared a town. If 
she could have read, she’d 
have known that it was 
Shirur—the half-way 
point on the Pune- 
Ahmadnagar road. She 
heard barks in the dis¬ 
tance and she stopped. 


tected as much as any 
child would be She was 
gentle and protective with 
the children and although 
she was an excellent 
watchdog, her secure and 
loving upbringing had 
made her incapable of 
fighting. Alone now, faced 
with the prospect of 
animals accustomed to 
fending for themselves, 
she knew she could not 


forged on. She reached a 
poultry farm. There were 
no signs of any other 
animals—only the cackle 
of the birds. Alii wriggled 
through the barbed wire 
and limped into the com¬ 
pound. She had been on 
the road for twenty four 
hours and was exhausted 
and ravenous. She flopped 
down on the verandah of 
the farm house, unno- 


Hunger and thirst she 
could handle, but other 
animals? For all her size 
and apparent show of 
strength, Alii had never 
been put to the test. She 
was a member of the 
Mehta family, house r 
bound, loved and pro- \ 


hold her own. So quickly, 
she headed away from the 
town—despite the fact 
that where j there .were 
people, there would be 
food. / \ \ 

Her detour to avoid the 
town, took her far away 
from the road, but she \ 


ticed, and fell into a 
drained-out slumber, too 
tired to even make her 
presence known to the 
inmates. 

Alii was awakened by a 
startled, “Oh, my good¬ 
ness!” She raised her head 
and looked at the woman 


standing above her. down and waited, fixing thumped feebly. There 

“What are you doing here? her gaze on Jaya. “You’re were no chapattis left, so 

You’re hurt and you’re hungry. I’ll give you some she brought out a dish of 

filthy, but you’re the milk,” Jaya said and went leftover rice, and emptied 

answer to a prayer!” back inside. She returned it in Alli’s bowl, moisten- 

Just a week ago there with some chapattis and a ing it with a few drops of 

had been a dacoity in the jug of milk. She broke the milk. Alii, who had always 

area and Jaya Salunke chapattis into the dish and been a fussy eater, driving 

was worried. Until her poured a little milk over the Mehtas’ to despair 

husband’s death a year the pieces. She straight- with her insistence on 

ago, she had not bothered ened up but didn’t move chapattis and nothing but 

about the security of her back. Alii kept sitting, chapattis, wolfed down the 
farm. But now, looking longingly at the rice, 

singlehandedly picking up food. “Good dog!” said Jaya. 

the pieces of her life, and “Eat,” commanded “Now I can’t give you 

trying to keep the busi- Jaya, and quickly, raven- anything more, but you 

ness running, she was ously, Alli gulped it down, can stay out here on the 

nervous and had been She sat back and looked veranda if you like.” Jaya 

toying with the idea of up again. Jaya under- went off, going about her 

employing a security stood. “Do you want some work on the farm briskly 

guard on a permanent more?” she asked and and efficiently, but her 

basis. ‘How else will I get 
to sleep at night?’ she had 
thought. 

Now here was a four- 
footed guard on her door¬ 
step—would it be sound 
policy to let it stay? Alii 
stood up slowly and 
herself. Her legs were 
trembling and she didn’t 
even have the energy to 
whine. She just stood 
there looking at Jaya, a 
mute appeal in her eyes. 

Jaya went into the house 
and emerged with a bowl 
of water. She put it down 
midway between herself 
and Alii and retreated to 
the door. 

Alii limped to the bowl, 
put her head down and 
lapped up the lot. She sat 




which had appeared on 
her doorstep. ‘She seems 
well trained and she also 
seems to be a pure-bred 
Alsatian—nothing mixed 
about her—60 why is she 
so filthy and why is she 
limping? She has a collar. 
Who does she belong to? 
How did she reach me? 
Was she abandoned? Is 
she lost? Should I keep 
her?’ 

She decided to run an 
advertisement in the 
newspapers and wait for a 
response. Her mind made 
up, she called the family 
who lived on the premises 
and instructed them to 
clean up the dog and find 


she could get a chain. 

For once Alii allowed 
herself to be bathed 
without any fuss. She 
stood quietlj', feeling a 
weight washed off as the 
dirt came off her in lumps. 
She shook herself, spray¬ 
ing the verandah from end 
to end, and as always 
after a bath, she grabbed 
the towel in her mouth 
and growled and pulled, 
ready for a game. Geet- 
Preet had loved it, know¬ 
ing that it was only a 
game, but the workers on 
Jaya’s farm were terrified. 
They scattered, leaving 
Alii still wet and bewil¬ 
dered, the towel in her 


cleaned up her scratches 
and all the dried blood 
and now Jaya came to 
inspect her. She spread 
out a dunie in the sun 
and tied Alii to the post. 

Alii lay down whining. 
She had never been 
treated this way before. 
Bathing she had always 
hated, but after a bath 
was fun time. Rolling on 
the carpet with the chil¬ 
dren, being rubbed dry as 
she pulled the towel and 
perhaps scratched her 
mistress. What was this 
new way? For the first 
time in her life, Alii had 
gone for a wash willingly, 
and look how she had 


a rope to tie her up until mouth. The wash had WL 
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been punished—tied in 
the sun! Tied! She who 
had not even worn a collar 
most of the time because 
Sapna and Geet-Preet 
hated to confine her in 
any way! She whined at 
the memory of that laugh¬ 
ing, boisterous family, 
waiting to be strong 
enough to resume her long 
trek home. 

As Alii recovered from 
her injuries, she explored 
the farm, inspected the 
poultry sheds and fright¬ 
ened the birds half to 
ideath, with her barking. 
Mhya exclaimed, “Don’t go 
close to the sheds! 
y near the house.” But 
Alii wasn’t in an obedient 
frame of mind. Jaya had 
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no choice but to keep her 
tied and soon a rope 
constrained her at all 
times. She was well fed, 
she was renamed 
Champa, she was taken 
for long walks, she was 
even patted and talked to 
by Jaya. But she was not 
happy. She was not the 
pivot of Jaya’s life, the 
way she had been with 
the Mehtas. 

A week passed, then 
two weeks, a month. The 
memory of her day in the 
wilderness, foraging for 
water and food, faded 
from her mind. It was 
time to move on. 

One night she didn’t set 
up a howl as soon as she 
was tied on the veranda. 
‘Thank goodness, she’s 
settling down,’ Jaya 
thought as she made her 
last round of the farm 
before retiring. “Good dog, 
Champa. Guard us well,” 
she said and patted her. 
Alii wagged her tail and 
licked Jaya. “I forgive 
you,” 

Alii would have said, if 
she’d known how. “I 
forgive you for treating 
me like a dog, for you also 
fed me and cleaned me 
and loved me in your own 
way. But I have to go and 
now I’ll make sure I don’t 
get hurt until 1 reach 
home.” 

Quietly, as soon as 
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there was silence, except 
for the cuk-cuk-cuk from 
the brightly lit sheds, Alii 
twisted her head this way 
and that until she was out 
of the collar—and free 
from the confining rope. 

Not waiting to celebrate 
her new-found freedom, 
she made a wild dash 
across the open stretch of 
ground, wriggled out 
through the barbed wire 
and set off once more in 
the direction of her home. 

Alli’s absence was 
discovered almost ten 
hours later. Jaya jumped 
into the jeep and drove 
out of the farm. She kept 
her eyes peeled as she 
bumped along the track. 
When she came to the 
main road, she stopped 
and leaned against the 
steering wheel. Which 
side had Champa turned? 
And had she come as far 
as the main road? Or had 
she gone off cross-countiy? 
It was useless trying to 
search, and Champa 
would only be found if she 
came back again of her 
own accord. 

Sighing, Jaya turned 
back towards the farm. ‘I 
really got fond of Champa 
in the short time she was 
here,’ she thought. ‘If she 
doesn’t come back, I think 
I will get another dog—an 
Alsatian like her.’ And 
Jaya went back to her 
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lonely homestead. 

Where were the 
Mehtas? Geet-Preet had 
come to on the way to the 
hospital. They were 
bruised and dazed but not 
seriously injured. Pratap 
and Sapna had not been 
as lucky. Pratap had 
broken several ribs and 
his collar bone, Sapna had 
injured her head and was 
unconscious for over 
twenty four hours. “Alii 
Alii!” the children 
babbled. “Where’s Alii?” 
But the jeep driver had 
paid no attention, his 
heart constricting with 
fear each time he looked 
at Sapna’s still, pale form. 
Pratap regained con¬ 
sciousness and was able to 
answer questions at the 
hospital. Although in 
pain, he managed to make 
the jeep driver call Bina— 
and after she arrived he 
allowed himself to be 
wheeled into the operation 
theatre. 

Sapna emerged from 
her coma muttering, 
“Geet-Preet-A1 li.” 

“We’re here, Mama,” 
the children said as they 
kept vigil beside her. 
“We’re okay, even Papa’s 
okay,” but Sapna was not 
satisfied. “Alii, Alii...” she 
murmured, and the boy 
and girl looked at each 
other. Where was Alii? 
Had she died in the crash? 



How could they tell Mama 
that they didn’t know 
what happened to her? 

“She’s fine,” Bina lied. 
“Now just get well your¬ 
self.” 

Ten days later, all of 
them were out of the 
hospital, and once more 
on their way to 
Ahmadnagar, determined 
to get back as fast as they 
could to the site of the 
accident to see whether 
they could trace Alii. ‘We’ll 
ask around—someone is 
sure to have seen her,’ 
Geet-Preet thought, 
hating to acknowledge 
that finding Alii was near 
impossible. 

They got down and 
searched the fields near 
the scene of the accident.I 
Sapna sat quietly in the 
back seat of the taxi, 
looking down at her 
hands, tears rolling doj 
her cheeks unchecket 
“Alii! Alii!” the childi 
called as they retreat* 
the distance, but Sapi 
knew that Alii would 
be found here. 

Two hours later tl 
proceeded. At Shiruj 
stopped at every teaj 
and shop, asking if i 
had seen Alii, but m; 
had. It was a dead end. 

They returned home— 
grateful to be alive after 
the accident, but 
griefstricken by Alli’s loss, i 


Sapna could not eat or 
sleep, for every time she 
closed her eyes, she saw 
the little puppy Pratap 
had handed her seven 
years ago. The twins too 
were heartbroken, and 
when Pratap suggested 
that they acquire another 
dog, they refused to even 
consider it. 

“But Alli’s gone!” he 
said. “We can never find 
her even if she’s alive! No 
one answered our notice 
in the papers. Bina in¬ 
serted it the day after the 
accident, and it appeared 
for three days running 
You have to accept 
Alli’s 


burst into tears, and 
Sapna, still too weak to 
control her emotions, did 
likewise. 

Sapna was sitting on 
the veranda one evening, 
just staring into space, 
unable to concentrate on a 
book without getting a 
headache, when she saw a 
dark shape limping along 
the road. She straightened 
in her chair, unwilling to 
allow herself to get too 
excited—but in a moment 
she was screaming, “Alii, 
Alii!” 
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children ran to meet her 
followed by their par¬ 
ents—and there, in the 
open space in front of 
their house, they cried 
and laughed and hugged 
each other and their 
beloved Alii. 

“Oh, look how scarred 
she is.” 

“She’s become skinny.” 

“Her coat is full of 


house to pick up one of her 
pups. This time however, 
she whined and waited for 
Sapna to open the door. 
Sapna did not recognise 
the lady who stood out¬ 
side, but Alii did. She 
brushed past Sapna and 
before the lady could 
speak, Alii went up to her, 
wagging her tail, and then 
she licked her hand. 


don’t get the Pune papers 
and by the time it came in 
the Nagar Times, Alii had 
already left and anyway I 
didn’t notice it!” 

Sapna gave Jaya the 
pick of Alli’s litter and 
refused to take any pay¬ 
ment for it. “You saved 
our precious Alii—we can 
never repay you for that,” 
she said. 


thorns and burrs.” 

“Oh but she’s back—Alii 
is back!” 

“Alii you could never be 
replaced!” 

“Aren’t you glad we 
didn’t think of getting a 
puppy to take Alli’s 
place?” 

It was the happiest day 
of the Mehtas lives. Alii 
was cleaned, fed, given a 
tonic, dewormed, and 
questioned endlessly. Her 
only reply was an exuber¬ 
ant lick and a happy 
thumping of her tail, for 
she to0 was delighted to 


“Why, Champa! It’s 
Champa!” the lady ex¬ 
claimed, and to Sapna’s 
astonished “How do you 
know her as Champa?” 
the whole tale spilled 
forth. Jaya explained how 
Alli/Champa had landed 
on her farm and how she 
had stayed for a month, 
then disappeared one 
night. Sapna explained 
about the accident and 
how hard they had 
searched for Alii. 

“You didn’t see my 
notice in the papers 
because you were in 


“I felt quite sad when 
Champa, I mean Alii, ran 
away, and I was deter¬ 
mined to get another dog 
like her,” Jaya said, 
smiling at the way the 
doting family treated Alii. 
“I see that Alii would 
never have been content 
with me. For me she was 
just a watch dog, replace¬ 
able by another. I’m glad 
she found her way home 
again to you because for 
you she is more than a 
dog. She's your Alii—a 
special and precious 
person.” 




Where Are 



You may not have seen these sights of the world but probably know where these 
famous monuments are. Write down the name of the city and country the monument is 
located in. 

1. Westminster Abbey .- . 

2. The Great Pyramids . . 

3. The Empire State Building . . 

4. Ellora and Ajanta . . 

5. Big Ben . . 

0 . The Eiffel Tower -.- 

7. The Vatican . . 

8 . Saint Mark’s Cathedral . 

9. Abu Sirnbel . . 

10 . Notre Dame Cathedral . . 

L1. The Taj Mahal . . 

12 . The Golden Gate Bridge . — . 

13. The Kremlin .. 

14. The Sphinx . . 

15. The Parthenon . . 

Id. The Wailing Wall . . 

17. The Statue of Liberty . . 

18. The Leaning Tower — . . 

19. The Colosseum . 

20. TheKaaba . . 
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Story; E. Shailaja Nair 

U A W, come on, don’t 
be so stupid,’* said 
Nita as she ran in 
through the school gates. 
Anuradba followed her on 
dragging feet. It was easy 
for Nita to sav that but 
she did not really know 
how bad things had been 
at home. Even last night 
there had been a real fight 
between Daddy and 
Mummy. This time they 
had not oven bothered to 
lower their voices. She 
had never thought her 
happy, soft-spoken mother 
could look so angry and 
shout so loud. She was 
sure that the neighbours 
would haw heard. She 
had been so scared that 
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Illustrations: Subir Roy 

she had merely snuggled 
deeper into the quilt. But 
the voices were too loud to 
muffle. 

Nita had dismissed all 
her fears as baseless. 

What did she know? Her 
parents never fought like 
this. Anuradha was sure. 
They were always so 
happy and peaceful. 
Anuradha loved to stay 
with Nita. After dinner, 
both of them, alongwith 
Nita’s parents would have 
a game of c&rom or 
scrabble and then they 
would all settle down with 
a book each for about an 
hour. Then she and Nita 
would go to bed while 
Auntie Priya and Uncle 
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Sunil would continue to 
read. No wonder there 
were so many books in 
Nita’s house. Every nook 
and cranny was crammed 
with books. 

The bell rang as 
Anuradha reached her 
classroom. The first lesson 
was English. Usually 
Anuradha was quite eager 
for this class because she 
liked the way Miss Bajpai 
taught. She could make 
the book really come alive. 
And George Eliot’s The 
Mill on the Floss was such 
an interesting book. How 
she wished she too had a 
brother. Tom and Maggie 
seemed to have such fun 
in the book. 





But this morning even 
The Afill on the Floss 
failed to lift her from her 
depression. She dreaded 
going back home in the 
afternoon. Mummy would 
still be in a bad mood, she 
was sure. 

All through the journey 
she was quiet. Nita tried 
her best to bring her out 
of her blue mood. As they 
were walking back home? 
Nita said, “bisten Anu, I 
am sure that your parents 
still love each other. Your 
fear that they might get 
divorced is all baseless. I 
am certain about it. After 
all they fell in love and got 
married. Didn’t you tell 
me that yourself?” 

“Yes, but that was 
almost seventeen years 
ago. After all, 1 will be 13 
next month. If they still 
loved each other would 
they fight like this?” 
Anuradha said. 

“Aw, come on. All 
co vi Pi os fight,” said Nita. 

“Your parents don’t, do 
they?” 

“Of course, they do but 
the quarrels are few and 
far between,” Nita replied. 

“I don’t believe it. They 
are so happy all the time.” 

“Oh, they are happy all 
right. But don’t we fight 
sometimes? We are still 
such good friends.” 

Anuradha went into her 
house, deep in thought. 
Was Nita right? She was 
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really surprised to hear 
that Uncle Sunil and 
Auntie Priya also had 
fights. 

She was most surprised 
to see a huge lock on their 
front door. What could 
have happened? Had 
Mummy left? Mummy 
was always there when 
she returned from school. 
She bit her lip to stop 
herself from crying. Just 
then Auntie Sheila from 
the next flat opened the 
door. 

“Oh, are you back 
already?” she said. “Well, 
your mother left the keys 
with us. Here they are,” 
she handed over the keys 
to Anuradha. 

Anuradha was even 
more bewildered. Mum¬ 
bling her thanks she 
opened the door. The flat 


seemed eerily silent. 

Anuradha looked around. 

The morning papers were 
strewn across the sofa. 

The dining table had not 
been cleared of breakfast. 
She went into her bed¬ 
room. The bed was un¬ 
made and her night-dress 
lay on the floor where she 
had dropped it as she had 
dressed for school. Then 
her eyes fell on an enve¬ 
lope propped up against 
the huge teddy bear which 
sat on her dressing table. 

It was addressed to her in 
her mother’s handwriting. 

She picked up the 
envelope and with trem¬ 
bling fingers opened it. 

She was sure it was a 
good-bye letter from 
Mummy. She took out the 
single sheet of paper it 
contained and began 


reading. 

' l Hi, precious” her 
mother had written. 7 
have gone out for a while. 
Your lunch is in the 
kitchen. Heat it and have 
it. I will see you in the 
evening. Take care. 

Love, 

Mummy.” 

Anuradha went into the 
kitchen. There was her 
favourite vegetable pulao 
and custard for dessert. 
She placed the pulao in 
the microwave for reheat¬ 
ing and went into the 
dining-room. She cleared 
the table and dumped the 
dirty dishes in the sink. 
She took her lunch to the 
table. It was quite boring 
eating alone. She went 
into her room and picked 
up a book to read while 
eating. 



After lunch she went to 
her room to do her home¬ 
work. It was so untidy. 
Usually Mummy cleared it 
and kept it ready by the 
time she returned from 
school. She sat down on 
her bed and burst into 
tears. If only Mummy were 
home. 

Just then the doorbell 
rang. She quickly wiped 
her tears and went to the 
door. She peered through 
the peep-hole. It was 
Daddy! She opened the 
door. “What happened, 
Daddy? Why are you 
home so early?” Anuradha 
asked. 

“I wanted to see how 
you were doing,” Daddy 
replied hugging her. “Iley, 
honey, why have you been 
crying?” 

And out it all came. 

How frightened she had 
been, how lonely the 
house was and how much 
she wanted Mummy. 

“Well, honey, we are 
sorry if our fights scared 
you. But you see your 
mother wanted to take up 
a job again now that you 
are old enough to take 
care of yourself. She was a 
journalist when I met her, 
you know. I thought she 
should stay at home and 
take care of you and me. I 
was wrong. I should have 
understood her need to do 
her own thing. Anyway, I 
apologised and today she 


joined a newspaper. She 
will be home by evening. 
And I am sure that you 
and I can certainly look 
after ourselves. Can’t we?” 
Anuradha nodded. ‘Well 
then let us try and clean 
up this mess.” Daddy got 
up pulling Anuradha up 
with him. Anuradha was 
much happier now that 
Daddy was around. 

Soon Daddy and she 
had the house as clean as 
it usually was. Then they 
settled down to do her 
homework. 

Once that was done 
Daddy said, “Let us give 
Mummy a surprise and 
cook the dinner.” 

“Yeah, let us,” replied 
Anuradha. ‘Daddy, can 
we make a baked 
Alaska?” 

“Well let us not be too 
ambitious. 1 think tonight 
we will settle for rice, 
curry and plain ice-cream. 
The baked Alaska we will 
make another day,” said 
Daddy. 

Dinner was ready and 
on the table when the 
doorbell rang. Anuradha 
ran to open the door. 
Mummy stood there—a 
tired but happy looking 
Mummy. 

Anuradha dragged her 
into the dining-room. “See 
what Daddy and I have 
done,” she said, hopping 
with excitement. Mummy 
looked around, her eyes 
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wide with surprise. 

“Well, obviously I need 
not worry,” said Mummy. 
“You two are certainly 
able to care for yourself.” 

“Yes, but I missed you,” 
said Anuradha giving her 
mother a hug. 

After dinner they 
settled down to a cosy 
chat. Mummy told them 
all about the office. Seeing 
the sparkle in her eyes 
Anuradha decided that it 
was worth doing things on 
her own to see Mummy 
look like this. 

“I am quite tired so I 
think I’ll settle down for a 
read,” said Mummy 
getting up. 

“Yeah, and I want to 
read that new thriller,” 
said Daddy. 

“And I have got my new 
library book,” said 
Anuradha. 

“Well, you can read for 
half an hour. After that it 
is bed for you, my young 
lady,” said Daddy. 

By the time Anuradha 
was back with her book 
Mummy and Daddy were 
already immersed in 
theirs. Anuradha settled 
down in her favourite 
chair. She was at peace. 
Nita was right. Mummy 
and Daddy were still in 
love. She did not envy 
anyone tonight. Her 
family was perfect. Sigh¬ 
ing in satisfaction she 
opened her book. 

3f, 



Story: Dipavali Debroy 

Illustrations: B.G. Varma/ 
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silly mysteries 
again! But I told 
you not to!" said Dad it 
(grand fathe r), a n gri ly. 

Rohit had just come 
back from the lending 
library across the* road In 
his hand, were two paper¬ 
backs. 

“Look bounut (daughter- 
in-law), the fellow is 
getting out of hand'" said 
Dad it. 

Rohits mother came* 
out of the kitchen, took a 
look at the hooks in 
Rohits hand and joined 
in with his grandfather. 

“Rohit, haven’t you 
heard Dadu tell you time 
and again? You should get 
good books from the* 
libraries—classics in 
literature—not these 
worthless books," she said. 

“Classics improve the 
mind and these are just 
trash!" said Dadu , win¬ 
kling up his nose. “I told 
31. 



you to borrow some* clas¬ 
sics in children’s literature 
like Little Lord Fount Icroy 
—and then we could sit 
and read them together." 

“Yes. that is all that 
you care about," said 
Rohit, losing his patience. 
“But I don’t—I atp grown¬ 
up now—and I want to 
read what I like—and I 
want to read them my¬ 
self." With that, he 
stomped upstairs with his 
two little paperbacks. 
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Dadu stood there, rooted 
to the spot. His face had 
suddenly become white. 

Upstairs, the afternoon 
sun spilled into the little 
room that had over the 
years become a little 
library. On one side, there 
were the learned tomes 
that Dadu had accumu¬ 
lated in his seventy-odd 
years. There were hard¬ 
bound books on philoso¬ 
phy, aesthetics, literature, 
linguistics and so on, with 



golden letters gleaming on 
their spines. There were 
stacks of journals as well. 

On the other side, stood 
gaily coloured open racks 
stacked with Rohit’s 
collection, just a decade 
old. Nursery rhymes, 
classics—abridged and 
retold, all arranged in 
bright array. Ever since 
Rohit could remember, 
Dadu and he had sat side 
by side there and read 
together. Placed next to 
each other were an easy- 
chair for Dadu and a 
small stool for Rohit. 

Dadu chose hooks for 
Rohit, buying some and 
borrowing the rest from 
libraries. Whenever he 
went out, he was sure to 
get some book or the other 
for Rohit. Rut of late, the 
school had started a 
library. Children pooled 
their books and Rohit had 
started to bring back 
books from school. One or 
two lending libraries had 
also been set up in the 
area where they lived. 

Rohit gave the stool a 
kick as he entered the 
“library”. It rolled away 
across the room. 

“I’ll be on my own from 
now on,” muttered Rohit 
and began to empty his 
racks. The books tumbled 
out and he carried them 
away in armfuls. 

“What are you doing?” 


asked his mother from 
below. 

“From now on, I’ll read 
in my own room! I want 
my books with me,” said 
Rohit. 

“This is leally going too 
far,” exclaimed his 
mother. "I won’t allow it-” 
But Dadu’s voice cut 
through her words, icy- 
cold. “Let him do as ho 
pleases, bouma. He is now 
grown-up, as he said.” 

The next, few days, 

Rohit and Dadu hardly 
spoke to each other. Rohit 
kept himself confined to 
his own room. He read an 
endless series of mysteries 
and comics and horrors— 
all those that Dadu had 
put a taboo on. Vineet, his 
friend at school, had a 
good collection of books. 
Rohit went over and 
borrowed some from him. 
The Affair of the Broken 
Fingernail, Ratman, Terry 
the Terrible, Superbaby. 
He read them all—the 
whole lot. He was up to 
his neck in these books. 

He gorged himself on the 
lending libraries in the 
neighbourhood. Then, at 
the end of the week, Rohit 
began to wonder, “What is 
Dadu doing upstairs? Let 
me go and take a look.” 

He went up the stairs 
and peeped into the room. 

How bare it looked, how 
one-sided, with all his own 
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shelves gone. Those books 
that had made the room 
bright and colourful, were 
no longer there. Dadu’s 
sober-looking books stood 
like soldiers lined up for 
battle. Dadu himself sat 
on the easy-chair. On his 
knees rested a very fat 
book. Discourses of. 
(Rohit couldn’t read any 
more from the back.) 

)adu had spread it reso- 
ut.ely on his knees. But he 
was looking outside, 
listlessly. Across the 
sunlit veranda—into the 
blue emptiness. 

As Rohit looked at 
Dadu , there was a surge 
of memories, of pictures 
Hashing before his eyes. A 
series of memories of 
Dadu bringing him the 
first ever novel that he 
read, an abridged Oliver 
Twist. O {Dadu helping 
him out over difficult 
words, marking out the 
idiomatic sentences and 
striking phrases, so that 
Rohit could improve his 
English. 

Memories of Dadu 
coming home with an 
armful of Gulliver’s Trav¬ 
els, Robinson Crusoe ., 

Swiss Family Robinson 
and Robin Hood. Of Dadu 
sitting beside him for 
hours together and read¬ 
ing in the library. 

Of Dadu sitting by his 
bedside and painstakingly 
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reading out the Arabian 
Nights the time Rohit was 
down with chicken-pox. 

Of Dadu —when his 
hair was iron-grey and not 
quite white—taking Rohit 
through the forest with 
Red Riding Hood, the 
enchanted palace where 
everyone lay sleeping and 
the house where the three 
bears lived. 

Of Dadu seating Rohit 
on his lap and spelling out 
his first words from his 
first-ever picture book, 
“Robert Rabbit”. Earlier 
still, of Dadu playing with 
him with wooden cubes 
which had A, B, and C 
written on the sides. 


Suddenly, there was a 
sigh. Dadu sighed and 
looked down into the book 
on his lap. 

Rohit crept away. 

“Aren’t you going with 
Dadu to the book fair?” 
his mother asked a couple 
of days later. The town 
was going to have its 
annual book fair, some¬ 
thing which Rohit and his 
grandfather never missed. 

“I will go with my friend 
Vineet and his parents," 
said Rohit. 

“But you have always 
gone wtih DaduV' ex¬ 
claimed his mother. 

“Well, this time I had 
rather not,” replied Rohit. 


“Baba (father) will be so 
upset,” remarked Rohit’s 
mother to his father. “I 
know that he has been 
looking forward to taking 
Rohit to the book fair." 

“Yes,” said Rohit’s 
father from behind his 
paper. “It’s an annual 
ritual with the two of 
them.” 

Just then, Dadu came 
down the stairs. Rohit had 
got up to leave. But as he 
left the dining room, he 
heard Dadu say, “Bourn a , 

I was wondering if you 
could take Rohit to the 
book fair yourself this 
time—or make some other 
arrangements. I’d prefer 






to go alone.'* 

“But,” began Rohit’s 
mother. 

“No buts,” said Dadu 
firmly and finally. 

They brought back their 
loads next evening. Shin¬ 
ing plastic bags, in two 
distant piles on the table. 
Stiff with books and 
receipts sticking out. 

Still not on speaking 
terms, Rohit and Dadu 
stood side by side, each 
eyeing the other’s packet, 
but not making any move 
towards it. 

“Let us see what you 
have got for yourself,” said 
Rohit’s mother, coming in 
from the kitchen. “Let’s 
see Baba, what you have 
got from the book fair this 
time,” said Rohit’s father 
at the same time. 

“ Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare, The Old 
Curiosity Shopl Why 
Rohit!” exclaimed his 
mother, as she took out 
the books from his pile. 

There was silence and 
then Rohit burst into sobs. 
u Dadu is kutty (not on 
talking terms) with me 
these days. I want him to 
be friends again—I want 
to go up again and sit 
beside him and read with 
him. If that means I can’t 
read mysteries and com¬ 
ics, okay, 111 give them 
up,” he said. 

Next moment, Dadu 


had him locked in his 
arms. “But look at what I 
have brought,” said Dadu. 
Look at what I have got 
for you.” 

Dadu took the books 
out of the bags and Rohit 
gasped. Colourful paper¬ 
backs and adventures 
and mysteries tumbled 
out. (t The Mystery of the 
Empty Eggcup, Sonu’s 
Seventh Case, Ratman 
Bites Again," exclaimed 


Rohit. “Just what I 
wanted to buy! Dadu —but 
how could you! Why did 
you?” 

“Well, to have you up 
there beside me,” replied 
Dadu. “If that’s the stuff 
you care for these days, I'd 
better get you that. Any¬ 
thing to have you up there 
reading beside me.” 

And, with armloads of 
books, they went up 
together. 


Anvaya Ingle (15) 

I was at the crossroads, 

When I first saw her. 

A tired face, of one so young 
The wrinkles foretold the traumas 
The burnt hands, of the agony in her heart 
Each one of the tears, told me a story. 

Of pain, hardship and separation: 

But, her eyes, twinkling, 

They told me of the acceptance. 

And the expression on her tear-stained, 

But determined face. 

Showed the lack of courage. 

Which I had. 

The thin, frail figure, which stood in front 
Was one of courage, strength and hope 
And of an optimist. 

1 was at the crossroads 
And so was she 

But, one had hope, besides pain 
And the other, a fight and agony 
We were at the crossroads 
Of our lives. 
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Hetal Morajaria (15) 
(Courtesy :ShanJkar’s 
Children’s Art Number 
Vol. 44) 

SAT hunched over 
my book whi le 
Mrs. Natkarni 
droned on from her desk. 
Anyone looking at me 
then might have thought 
that I loved history, the 
way I seemed engrossed 
in my book. 

Actually, I think there 
is nothing more confusing 
and boring. There are so 
many dates and battles 
that it is impossible to 
remember who defeated 
whom and when. Besides, 
it was one o'clock and I’d 
just had lunch; the heat 
and a full stomach were 
making me drowsy. “So it 
was that after the Kalinga 
War, King Ashoka....” 
lectured Mrs. Natkarni 
monotonously. 

Silly old Ashoka, we’d 
been learning about him 
from the fifth standard 
onwards. There was a 
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picture of him on the 
page, staring piously out 
at me. I made a face at 
him and drew out his 
moustache to fine long 
points on either side. A 
pair of birds perched on 
the tips with musical 
notes sailing merrily from 
their beaks. Flipping the 
pages, I came to Rani 
Laxmibai, the Rani of 
Jhansi seated on a horse, 
which was frozen in mid 
prance. The Rani was 
flourishing a great sword. 

A few strokes with my 
pencil and three bells 
merrily jingled from the 
point of the sword. I also 
attached a small cart 
behind the horse. If the 
Rani got tired of sitting on 
her horse, she could sit in 
the cart for a while. For 
Aurangzeb, wicked soul 
that he was, I blackened 
an eye out and added a 
fine lacy edge to it. 

Muhammed - bin - 
Tughlaq got two oily locks 
of hair hanging over his 
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eyebrows and a sheaf of 
peacock feathers behind 
one ear. He was quite 
crazy to begin with and 
now he looked crazier. I 
left Akbar alone because I 
liked him. As for Jahangir 
a whole bouquet of flowers 
joined the single rose in 
his hand, while an exotic 
butterfly hovered over his 
elaborate headgear. His 
wife, Nuijahan, looked 
rather stern, so I extended 
her mouth into a stupid 
looking wide grin and 
darkened her eyebrows for 
good measure. 

On yet another page, 
Prithviraj Chauhan 
galloped away after 
abducting Samyukta who 
sat elegantly behind him 
on his horse, her cloak 


billowing out. I made a 
> long train out of the cloak, 
extending it down the 
length of the page. At the 
end of it clung a fat 
woman—Samyukta’s 
faithful maid, perhaps. 

Mrs. Natkarni’s voice 
increased in volume. She 
was still going on about 
Ashoka. I quickly drew 
her face in the margin of 
the book and drew funny 
stripes across her mouth. 
How I wished it could be 
time, but unfortunately it 
wasn’t. Resides me, Geeta 
was dozing away. 

Mandira was tickling the 
back of Noeru’s neck and 
trying not to snigger too 
loudly. Behind me, 

Ameeta and Divya were 
playing tie-tac-toe. 

I turned back to my 
book and to my astonish¬ 
ment I saw Prithviraj 
Chauhan galloping to¬ 
wards me. “Hurry up!” 
urged Samyukta, her long 
tresses streaming. 

“How can I?” grumbled 
Prithviraj. “Did you have 
to bring that fat woman 
with you?” 

“Eek!” screamed 
Samyukta turning around 
and seeing a round figure 
clinging to her cape. “I 
don’t know who she is,” 
she exclaimed. “Perhaps a 
spy sent by my father! 
And my cloak, it’s grown 
by itself! My Lord, there’s 
magic in the air!” 
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“A curse on your father 
and two on you,” added 
Prithviraj to himself. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” 
gasped Samyukta. “Sup¬ 
pose he brings his army 
and sets them on you?” 

“I’ll set mine on them,” 
declared Prithviraj coura¬ 
geously. “I have more 
elephants than he does. 
Here, take my sword and 
cut your cloak!” 

“Nonsense!” said 
Samyukta indignantly, “I 
got it specially woven for 
the Swayamvara. Do you 
think you can defeat my 
father’s army, darling?” 

“Peace, peace!” said 
Ashoka who had wan¬ 
dered in unnoticed. “Non¬ 
violence must be practised 
at all times.” The birds on 
his moustache chirped 
gaily in agreement. 

At that moment the 
Pani of Jhansi thundered 
in, the cart making a 
terrific racket on the way. 

“Which idiot has yoked 
a cart to my horse?” she 
bellowed flourishing her 
sword and making the 
most unladylike grimaces. 
“I’ll have his head for 
this.” 

“No violence,” mur¬ 
mured Ashoka in a most 
pacifying manner. 

“I’ve lost my kingdom 
because of this idiot’s 
doing and you talk of non¬ 
violence!” Laxmibai said 
turning on Ashoka and 
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brandishing her sword 
under his nose. The bells 
jingled violently, frighten¬ 
ing the birds which set up 
an alarming twittering. 

“It’s because of this 
“non-violence” rubbish 
that we lost to the 
Mughals, too,” Laxmibai 
grumbled. 

“Did I hear someone 
mention my great and 
renowned empire?” en¬ 
quired a deep voice. 
Aurangzeb stood there 
staring at the assembled 
company through his one 
good eye, looking more 
villainous than ever. 

“Great,” snorted 
Laxmibai scornfully, this 
time completely forgetting 
that she was supposed to 
be a well-mannered, not 
to say well-bred lady. 

“Who’s that silly woman 
in a cart-horse?” asked 
Aurangzeb. 

The Rani turned crim¬ 
son with rage. “The inso¬ 
lence!” she spluttered, all 
geared to do battle. 

“Oh, my head!” moaned 
Nurjahan, drifting in with 
a wide smile on her face. 

“I wish you’d stop all this 
noise!” 

“Look at her!” said 
Ashoka in ecstasy. “She 
bears her pain with a 
smile. What courage! 
What nobility!" 

“But I don’t want to 
smile,” said Nurjahan 


scornfully. “I just can't 
seem to help it.” 

“See I told you. There’s 
magic in the air,” said 
Samyukta. 

“Who are these people?” 
murmured Nurjahan 
turning away, her brows 
contrasting oddly with the 
grin. Seeing her husband 
Jahangir she exclaimed, 
annoyed, “Why do you 
carry so many flowers. 
Jahanpanah? Did I not 
tell you that a single rose 
looks more dignified?” 

“Light of my life,” 
protested Jahangir, “I 
know not how and where 
so many came from. I had 
but one red rose. And you 
my dear, why do you smile 
so?” 

Nurjahan looked miffed. 
“Allah be praised! Here’s 
our Aurangzeb. What 
have you got on your eye?” 
continued Jahangir.” 

“I know not, 
Jahanpanah,” 

Aurangazeb said 
grumpily. 

“There’s a sorceror in 
our midst,” insisted 
Samyukta. 

“I knew it all along,” 
saidMohammed-bin- 
Tughlaq who had come in 
a while before. “That is 
why I wanted my people 
to shift from Delhi to 
Daulatabad.” He tossed 
his head to remove the 
curls falling rakishly over 
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his forehead and the 
peacock feathers danced 
behind his ear. 

I had been watching all 
these proceedings in open- 
mouthed amazement. 
Seeing Mohammed-bin- 
Tughlaq trying to shake 
off all the offending curls, 

I couldn’t help laughing 
out loud. I held my sides 
and roared. They all 
looked so ridiculous. There 
was a sudden silence. 
Everyone was staring at 
me now. 

“Who is she?” de¬ 
manded Nuijahan. 

“I don’t know,” said 
Prithviraj, while his horse 
galloped round in circles. 

“A messenger from 
China, perhaps,” 
suggested Ashoka. “They 
keep coming here, you 
know.” 

“Oh dear! You look so 
funny!” I giggled help¬ 
lessly. 

“Yes, he does rather,” 
said Jahangir over his 
bouquet. Ashoka retreated 
into offended silence. 

“You look even funnier 
with that butterfly over 
your head,” commented 
Laxmibai. 

“Butterfly? What but¬ 
terfly?” said Jahangir 
turning, “Light of my 
life?” 

“Yes, there is a creature 
over your crown. I thought 
it was one of your fanciful 


whims,” said Nuijahan 
grinning hideously. 

I chuckled and thought¬ 
lessly added, “I should 
have made it a bee.” 

"So you are the culprit,” 
said Laxmibai menac¬ 
ingly. 

“A witch, a witch,” 
squeaked Samyukta 
clinging to Prithviraj. 

“Cut off her head,” 
roared Aurangzeb, glaring 
balefully out of one eye. 

“Do you have to be so 
bloodthirsty?” asked 
Ashoka. “I think we ought 
to make her join a Bud¬ 
dhist monastery!” 

“Let’s leave her alone 
and go to Daulatabad,” 
said Mohammed-bin- 
Tughlaq. 

“I say cut off her head,” 
insisted Aurangzeb. 

“Lock her up,” urged 
Nuijahan. 

“Order her to remove 
that spy from my cloak,” 
Samyukta begged. 

They all advanced 
towards me. I saw Akbar 
standing silently in a 
corner. “Help,” I pleaded, 
“Akbar, I haven’t done 
anything to you. Help 
me.” 

Akbar held up his hand. 
“Leave her alone,” he 
implored, “she’s just a 
kid.” 

“She’s a witch in dis¬ 
guise,” said Prithviraj, for 
once agreeing with 


Samyukta. The Rani 
waved her sword. The 
bells jangled. I fell on my 
knees before Akbar. 

“Get up!” he said, “Get 
up!” His voice sounded 
peculiar somehow and 
someone was now shaking 
my shoulder. I jerked up 
in fright. 

The school bell was 
clanging and Geeta was 
trying to wake me up. 

“Get up silly, it’s Motu’s 
period now,” she said. I 
couldn’t believe my ears. 

It had all been a dream! 

All the same I grabbed the 
nearest eraser and rubbed 
off every trace of extra 
whiskers, eyebrows, 
feathers, bells and all. I 
didn’t want to become a 
Buddhist nan or a pris¬ 
oner yet. 
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B ARELY reaching 
upto the mike into 
which she spoke, 
tiny, six-year-old Manasvi 
Vohra welcomed the Vice- 
President of India, Mr. 
K.R. Narayanan,and the 
others gathered at the 
44th Shankar’s Interna¬ 
tional Children’s Competi¬ 
tion prize distribution 
function, with the ease of 
a practised speaker. 

“...You must be wondering 
why a small child like me 
should welcome you... 
little though I may be, I 
have a mighty warm 
welcome for all of you...” 
said Manasvi, winning the 
heart of each and every 
person present at the 
function, at the 
Mavalankar Auditorium, 
New Delhi, on March 4. 

The ceremony that 
balmy evening was in the 
hands of children. Se¬ 
lected after an elocution 
competition, they con- 
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A report by Bhavana Nair 

ducted the show with 
elan. Manasvi’s welcome 
was followed by 
Shreeanka Khosla’s report 
of the SICC. One thou¬ 
sand prizes were awarded 
in both painting and 
writing from a total of 
1,60,000 entries, received 
from about 100 countries, 
she said. 

Then it was the turn of 
Karishma Chopra, the 
President of the evening’s 
programme, the winner of 
the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Gold Medal in the elocu¬ 
tion Competition, to 
speak. “It is a rare 
honour,” began Karishma, 
“conferred on me to be 
President of today’s func¬ 
tion, and I sincerely hope 
I am up to the task... 

“In the Shankar’s 
Children’s Art Number 
you will'see... a whole 
picture gallery of the 
world as we children see 
it. There are tranquil 


pictures of the sea and 
sand, happy pictures of a 
festival or celebration, 
simplistic pictures of a pet 
cat or dog, of flowers and 
valleys, of fathers and 
mothers and people—but 
above all, of children... at 
play or at work, that any 
child anywhere can 
recognise... Interspersed 
with these colourful 
artistic creations are the 
literary entries... It is here 
that the sobs of a child 
grieving for a dead parent 
or grandparent come 
alive, the distress of a 
family displaced by war, 
calamity or disaster... 
transcends the unfamil¬ 
iarity of names and vi¬ 
brates into your subcon¬ 
sciousness... 

“...It reiterates Uncle 
Shankar’s inherent belief 
that children everywhere 
in the world are the same 
and have the same desire 
to express their innermost 





The Vice President of India, Mr. K.R. 
Narayanan garlands Manasvi Vohra 


who gave the welcome address. 
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The children who conducted the entire 
ceremony. 


has a welcoming smile for everyone. 
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IChandoker Mahfuz Alam of 

Bangladesh came all the way from 
Dhaka to receive his Nehru Memorial 
Gold Medal, from the Vice- 
President of India. 
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I^ajith Kumar, proud winner of a 
Nehru Award for painting. 



Award for written entry. 




Sangeeta Krishna , receives her Nehru 


jrpita Bhattachatya, Nehru Award 


Award for painting. 


for painting. 
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delighted diplomats—the 
evening such a memorable 



prouder parents and teachers, 

audience who made the 
one for everybody. 








feelings in poetry and 
painting, to alert the 
world that it must set 
right its balance if it has 
to have flourishing future 
generations...” 

Karishma then asked 
the Vice-President to 
release the Shankar’s 
Children’s Art Number, 
Volume 44—the annual 
compendium of the prize 
winning paintings and 
writings of the SICO. He 
gave away the awards to 
the diplomats who re¬ 
ceived the prizes on behalf 
of the children in their 
respective countries, and 
also to all the prize¬ 
winners who were 
present. 

This year’s President of 
India’s Gold Medal for the 
best painting was given to 
Ang Chin Yaw (14) of 
Malaysia for his work 
titled ‘Malaysian Scene’ 
The Shankar’s Award for 
the best written entry 
went to Lawrence 
Bernardo (14) of Philip¬ 
pines for his story 
‘Pildap’s Struggle’. 
Twenty-one Jawaharlal 
Nehru Gold Medals were 
awarded—19 for painting 
and two for writing. 

Khandoker Mahfuz 
Alam (13) came on his 
own from Bangladesh to 


receive his 

Jawaharlal Nehru Gold 
Medal for painting. A 
silver medallist, Tonmoy 
Quader, also from 
Bangladesh, could not 
make it for the function. 
He received his award for 
painting from Ms Yamuna 
Shankar, the Secretary of 
the Shankar’s Interna¬ 
tional Children’s Competi¬ 
tion, at a small function 
on March 5. 

All of India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru Gold 
Medal winners—Subhadip 
Dhar (11J, Sangeetha B. 
Krishna (14), Arpita 
Bhattacharya (15), Rajith 
Kumar K.M. (15), and 
Hetal Morjaria (15) were 
present to receive their 
awards from the 
Vice-President. The 
elocution Competition 
winners also received 
their prizes at this func¬ 
tion, including Abhinav 
Kala who made the an¬ 
nouncements, Sameer 
Guha who gave the Vote 
of Thanks and the six who 
will conduct the prize 
giving of the On-the-Spot 
Painting Competition 
later. 

The awards distributed, 
the Vice-President ad¬ 
dressed the audience. He 
dwelt at length upon the 


eloquence of the speakers 
and how well they had 
conducted the programme. 
He felt, thus, reassured 
about the fate of the 
world, saying it was safe 
in the hands of children. 
Mr. Narayanan went on 
to reminisce about 
Shankar, the man behind 
SICC. He lauded the 
efforts of the organisers to 
keep a 1 ive S hankar’s 
dream. Pointing out that 
the function was not an 
ordinary one, the Vice- 
President compared the 
gathering to the United 
Nations, ‘a more interest¬ 
ing one’, he said. 

As the proud prize¬ 
winners, their parents, 
grandparents, teachers, 
friends, brothers and 
sisters and the diplomatic 
corps, slowly dispersed 
after the function, they, 
perhaps, remembered 
Karishma Chopra’s 
words: “Will it be too 
much to ask the adults of 
today to let us develop 
into a united world of 
mankind so that we can 
pursue a peaceful exist¬ 
ence full of painting and 
poetry even when we grow 
to be as old as all of you?” 

Let us all, children and 
grown-ups, work to make 
this possible. 



Text: Hema Karkaria 
Illustrations; 
B.G.Varma 

W E found the baby 
koel on the road¬ 
side one day. We 
didn’t know if its parents 
were around at all. True 
to belief, koels do lay their 
eggs in crows nests. May¬ 
be, we thought, ‘the foster 
parents could not help it 
once it had fallen down. 
The baby koel only knew 
how to hop. It did not 
know how to use its beak 
at all. It was the size of a 
full grown Myna but 
practically had no feath¬ 
ers on the neck. The baby 
koel’s bald neck, stubby 
tail with broken feathers 
and its characteristic 
habit of sitting with its 
neck outstretched soon 
became a common sight 
for us. 



It was the end of June 
but there was no sign of 
rains. It was hot and 
stuffy. Whenever the koel 
was not in its cardboard 
box and let loose to fly 
around the house, we 
switched off all fans, so 
that it could practise 
flapping its wings. Hazel, 
our daughter, loved it. She 
talked to it incessantly. 
They were two of a kind. 
When she sat down to do 
her homework, she would 
keep the baby koel in 
front of her and it would 
look at her and do her 
homework. 

The koel wanted to be 
fed every time someone 
passed by. Its mouth was 
like a big funnel. We 
started giving it small 
pieces of cooked meat 
alongwith mashed 
chapattis inabitofmilk 
and water. We presumed 
that if crows bring up 
koels, surely they ate 
everything that a crow 
would. We started mixing 
little quantities of rice and 
other food cooked at home. 

One day Hazel decided 
that it could do with more 
milk and found the drop¬ 
per we keep at hand to 
feed such helpless crea¬ 
tures. I think it had too 
much of milk because it 
started to stink. We 
decided to give it a more 
varied diet. 


Everyday we would 
leave it for a while on the 
bushes in our garden. 
Instinctively, it would 
spread out its wings and 
sun them. By now it had 
learnt to preen its feath¬ 
ers or at least, thought 
that it was a good pas¬ 
time. It even tried to 
e scratch itself with one foot 
but always fell off. 

The keel was very 
particular about its feed¬ 
ing. It did not like coming 
close—it expected us to go 
to it and put the feed 
down its throat. And I 
mean down. If the food 
was put in the beak, it did 
not know how to gulp it 
down. 

It was also the ‘parents” 
duty to look for it in the 
house, and even climb 
upto the curtain rod to 
give it a good feed of the 
mush prepared for it till it 
was satisfied and did not 
open its beak for more. 
Once full, the koel would 
chirp and shake its head 
d as if saying no to more 
). food. 

We wondered how the 
koel would ever fend for 
itself with such a blunt 
beak and unsharpened 
claws. About a month 
after it was with us we 
put it under a tree. It 
seemed excited. It pecked 
at a few leaves, some 
sticks and stones and 
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looked up, bent its knees 
and flapped to reach up 
the tree. 

We were full of ques¬ 
tions. How would the koel 
eat? What would it do at 
night? It sat on one 
branch for three hours. 
Then it saw one of us 
passing by and flew in 
from the window, and 
with screeching sounds 
and epen beak, begged for 
food. It was back... it did 
not want to leave the 
comforts. It even opened 
its mouth as wide as 
possible and showed the 
inside of its throat as if to 
say, “I^ook, can you nee 
my stomach? How empty 
it is.” It kept on flapping 
its wings... a sign to the 
parents that it wanted to 
be fed. So he was fed cnce 
more and settled down for 
a wink. It turned into a 
fluffier version and with¬ 
out a worry in the world, 
slept. 

There was one consola¬ 
tion—the koel had learnt 
to peck at last. But it had 
very specific ideas about 
what to peck at. Definitely 
not at the food left in front 
Ol it. It pecked at papers, 
dried droppings, dust and 
dirt on the floor. Once I 
saw that it had found 
something in the crack of 
the window 3ill and had 
eaten it. When I went 
close, I realised that it 




was part of a lizard drop- lurked beyond the win¬ 
ping! Maybe, instinctively, dow. Even without its 
it was compensating for “feathered” parents to 
some deficiency in its diet, guide him, he could 
By now the koel had recognise the cry of fear 
developed a character. We and had the instinct to 
discovered that it was a stay clear of danger. 

“he” because instead of By now, the koel was a 

the speckled look of the part of us. Every morning, 

female koel, the koel had when each one of us woke 

a dark colour. All this up, we were greeted with 
while, we knew he was a “squak” sound. Some 

doing well because he time later it became a 

kept preening his feathers “squeek”, a more koel-like started responding to a 

in his spare time, of which sound. He then learned to whistle and answered 

he had plenty. One day, come flying down to eat. back. He could sustain 

suddenly, hearing a That saved us a lot of long conversations now. 

squirrel’s alarm call, he trouble of climbing on We would take him 

reacted. He flew to the stools to feed him. He with us to the office in a 

other side of the room could now make short cardboard box and let him 

instinctively, wondering swooping flights. That loose in our studio for the 

about the danger that was encouraging. He had day. He preferred to sit on 
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the chair opposite me. 
Every movement I made 
was taken notice of, and 
all visitors were scowled 
at. He pretended to be a 
hedgehog when anyone 
walked into my cabin. 
With feathers standing up 
to give him a crescent 
shape, he protested the 
intrusion. Everyone in the 
office now knew him. He 


was handsome... we loved 
him. But unlike mam¬ 
mals, he did not like being 
touched or cuddled. In¬ 
stead, he showed his 
affection by a big nod of 
the head, rather like a 
> bow, and would then 
immediately preen his 
chest feathers. 
i Some fed him and some 
teased him. 
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By now the koel had 
been with us for two and a 
half months. If anyone 
took their hand close to 
him, he would peck at it 
instantly, looking at the 
hand suspiciously with his 
grey-green eyes. As an 
adult he would have deep 
red eyes and a blue-black 
sheen on his feathers. 

Then came a time when 

5:'. 


we had to go to Madras 
for four days. We left the 
koel with a colleague who 
would take him to office 
and back home at night. 
We worried that he may 
leave in our absence. But 
when we returned he was 
very much there. We were 
told that he had, missed us 
and had not eaten. On 
seeing us, he hopped 
around talking” to us and 
seemed happy to see us. 
He ate a lot following our 
return. We had missed 
him, too. 

Days went by and the 
koel still stubbornly 
refused to eat by himself. 
We did not have a clue as 
to when a baby koel 
became independent. Did 
their parents take so 
much care for so long in 
the wild? We found the 
answer when we saw a 
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crow in our garden feeding 
a similar sized koel. 

One rainy evening, 
when many winged ants 
flew into the house, we 
picked up a few dead ones 
and fed him. He liked the 
delicacy and his eyes 
followed the flying insects 
though not with the 
intention of catching 
them. 

Days went by and our 
curious routine of feeding 
the koel continued. 

Hazel’s birthday party 
came and went. The 
balloons and decorations 
did confuse him a bit. 

At the beginning of a 
long weekend, we opened 
the window and urged the 
koel out. He flew to a 
branch opposite the 
window and sat a while 
watching us. Ten minutes 
later he was gone. It was 
joy to think that we had 
brought him up but not 
kept him in a cage. Yes, 
he had been restless to go 
out for a few days. 

The next afternoon he 
descended to the garden 
tap for a drink. We 
whistled and he came 
closer. We were overjoyed 
to see him again. We fed 
him. He looked weak. He 
could not fly up to a 
higher branch. We were 
afraid that a cat would get 
him. So we brought him in 
and pampered him once 
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again. We thought, may 
be a week more. 

The koel had his 
favourite perches in the 
office and at home. So it 
was easy to locate him. He 
hated the time when he 
would be put in the box 
for travel from home to 
office and back. It was 
risky to leave him behind 
at home as there was no 
one to take care of him. 

He dodged us skillfully, 
flying to heights we could 
not reach. 

We thought of the time 
when the koel would be 
gone, living his life inde¬ 
pendently and starting a 
family. We were optimistic 
that he would make it. 

On September 17, 1992, 
he seemed more eager 
than ever to go out. That 
afternoon, somehow, the 
most dreaded thing hap¬ 
pened. Ail of a sudden he 
flew into a fan. By now he 
had learnt perfectly well 
to dodge fans. We do not 
know how this time he 
flew straight into one. He 
died instantly. We tried to 
revive him without suc¬ 
cess. We felt the grief we 
did not want our daughter 
to feel. So we went home 
and told her that the koel 
had flown away. Now, 
whenever she sees garden 
birds feeding their young, 
she remembers the koel— 
our koel. 
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Story: Sabine. Valson 
Pillai 


/■jt| HOLA, get up,” my 
* mother was calling, 
as I opened my 
eyes and looked up 
straight at the blue morn¬ 
ing sky overhead. There 
were no clouds there at 
all. It was going to be 
another hot day. “It is 
late,” my mother called. 
“Hurry up and bring some 
water from the hand 
pump.” 

“Okay,” I picked up the 
bucket and walked to the 
pump. I was hungry, so I 
hurriedly washed myself 
and carried the water 
back to my mother’s open 
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air kitchen. She was busy 
making rotiv, on a char¬ 
coal fire. 

After a meal of jowar 
rods, dal and green chil¬ 
lies, my parents went to 
work. While they worked 
on the construction site 
the whole day, my 
younger brother, Shambu, 
and I were free to do 
anything as long as it was 
not mischief. “What will 
we do today. Shambu?” I 
asked my younger 
brother. 

Although four years 
younger to me, Shambu 
still found it difficult to 


speak fluently, but he 
always smiled and made 
up. “Play, play,” he said, 
running towards the sand 
heap in which he loved to 
mess around. 

‘No, we'll go to the 
park. At this time there 
will be no one there. We’ll 
have fun. Come.” 1 caught 
hold of Ins hand and we 
set out for the park. We 
walked by the school 
nearby. We could hear the 
children singing inside. 
“Isn’t the song nice? Let’s 
heai it.” 

“Play, play. Park, 
park,” cried Shambu, 
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tugging at my arm. 

“Oh, all right. I^et’s go,” 

I laughed. We went 
around the wall of the 
school and past its gate. 

“Hey, you two, move 
off,” I saw the surly 
chowkidar get up and 
come out of the gate 
angrily. ‘This is no place 
for nanga (naked) boys.” 

I looked at Shambu and 
then at the chowkidar. 

“We are not nanga ,” I said 
firmly. Shambu and I 
were in old but clean 
khaki shorts. So we were 
decent. But we had no 
shirts on. “Come,” I said 
and started running with 
Shambu behind me. I 
slowed down when we 
reached the gate of the 
park and I peered through 
the iron bars. “There’s no 
one inside, Shambu, let’s 
go in.” I opened the gate 
and we walked in. The 
gardener would come later 
and the children who 
played there every day 
came much later, after 
school, in the evening. So 
we could have some fun in 
the meanwhile. 

Shambu clapped his 
hands in delight. “What’ll 
you ride first?” I asked 
him. 

“That,” he said pointing 
towards the swing. 

“You better sit, I’ll 
stand.” Slowly the swing 
started moving with my 
exertions and gaining 
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speed. To and fro, to and 
fro, up and down. 

“Wheee... fun,” squealed 
Shambu, as we gained 
momentum. 

“Move over,” I told him, 

“I too want to sit down.” It 
was great sitting on the 
swing, moving back and 
forth. I could feel the 
sweat cooling off my back. 
“What next?” 

Shambu pointed to¬ 
wards the slide. 1 helped 
him up the steps. He was 
a little scared when he got 
to the top. “Oooh, high, 
too high,” he said backing 
away. 

I had to coax him to sit 
down. “It will be fun. See 
how I do it.” 

“With you, with you,” 
he said. So we both sat 
down, he in front of me. 

He was doubtful as we 
positioned ourselves. We 
went sliding down fast— 
whoosh—and landed in 
the sand pit at the base. 
“Again, again,” Shambu 
shouted and clapped his 
hands excitedly. 

So we slid down some 
more times. Finally, we 
had to stop. “Hurts, it 
hurts,” said Shambu. 
rubbing his bottom 
gingerly. 

“Let’s sit down on the 
see-saw then,” I sug¬ 
gested. I made him sit on 
one end and I jumped on 
to the other. Immediately 
Shambu’s end went up. 
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“Aieee!” he yelled. He was 
scared. 

My end was touching 
the ground. I tried to raise 
my end but it was not 
possible as Shambu was 
too light. “Push hard,” I 
told him. ‘You’ll go down 
then.” Shambu pushed 
with all his might but 
with no luck. I tried my 
best too but his side 
refused to come down. 

“I get down, I want 
down,” he yelled, from his 
elevated position. 

Just then a voice said 
behind me, “How can his 
end come down? He is too 
light.” 

My hands froze. Could 
it be the chowkidar or the 
gardener? 1 turned round 
to look. It was an old man 
with silvery white hair. 

He was smart and upright 
in a white pant and pale 
yellow bush-shirt. He 
didn’t look like a 
chowkidar much less the 
gardener. “Jump off,” I 
told Shambu, for I wanted 
to get away from the park 
quickly. 

“No, wait he'll get hurt,” 
said the old man kindly. 
“I’ll show you how to work 
this. You have to have 
equal weight on both 
sides.” He brought 
Shambu down and put 
him behind me, then he 
himself sat on the other 
side. Our side jerked up 
and the old man’s side 



went down. Shambu 
clutched at me and stared 
at the old man from the 
side. 

“Don’t get scared,” I 
whispered to him. “Look 
it’s fun.” Soon we were 
see-sawing with gusto. 

“What is your name?” 
asked the old man and up 
he went. 

“I am Bhola and this is 
Shambu,” and down we 
came. 

“How old are you?” 

“I am eight, I think.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Over there at the 
construction site.” 

“And your parents?” 

“They work there, on 
the new building.” 


“Do you come here, 
everyday?" he asked. 

“No,” I replied. “We 
must go back. Please 
stop," I said. 

“So soon?" asked the old 
man but he stopped the 
see-saw. 

“Why?” Shambu asked 
me as he get off reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“Come,” I said pulling 
at his hand. 

At the gate, 1 turned to 
look back. 

“Can we go back?” 
Shambu asked hopefully. 

“No, let the old man 
leave.” 

“But he is reading a 
book.” 

“Then we’ll have to wait 


till he falls asleep.” 

“But why? Old man is 
nice,” Shambu said. I had 
no answer but my baleful 
look silenced him. He was 
unhappy, looking long¬ 
ingly at the swing, then at 
me. I felt sorry for him for 
I too wanted to go and 
play. Suddenly Shambu 
yelled, “I go... I play.” He 
dashed of towards the 
swing. 

“Wait...Shambu,” but 
he was already near the 
swing. I waited and 
watched. The old man 
looked up from his book 
but went back to reading, 
not in the least interested 
in Shamhu. Then, I too 
advanced towards the 



swing. The old man did 
not oven look up this time. 

“Hold tight,” I whis¬ 
pered to Shambu as I 
jumped on to the swing. 

Shambu answered with 
a big smile. He sat with 
his legs dangling as I 
stood behind and pushed 
the swing up higher and 
higher. 

“A—i-e-e-e. ..S-t-o-p,” 
yelled Shambu as we were 
really swinging high and 
wide. I too felt dizzy by 
the swinging motion 
“Stop, stop,” gasped 
Shambu. 

“Let me sit, move over,” 
I told Shambu. He moved 
but lost his grip on the 
iron chain and slipped off 
the swing. For one sick 
moment he was scream¬ 
ing, holding on tight with 
one small hand, trying to 
clamber back but lost 
control. Ho tel l down on 
the grass. Thud! 

“Sham...bu,” I cried 
atop the wildly moving 
swing, while Shambu lay 
on the grass, howling with 
pain and fright, t jumped 
off the swing and knelt by 
him. “Shambu, get up, tell 
me where you are hurt.” 

“Quick, we should take 
him to a doctor,” said a 
voice beside me. It was 
the old man. “Don’t 
worry,” he said patting 
me, “we’ll get a taxi.” He 
hurried towards the gate. 

‘ Shambu, tell me, 
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where are you hurt?” I 
shook him gently. His 
wails only grew louder. 

Just then I heard a car 
blaring its horn. It was 
the taxi. The old man 
hurried back. I tried to 
pick Shambu up. 

“Let me carry him, 
Bhola,” said old man. He 
laid Shambu on the back 
seat of the taxi and 1 crept 
in beside him. 

“Shambu, Shambu, 
where are you hurt?” I 
was anxious to know and 
worried sick. Shambu 
looked as though he had 
fainted. He just lay there 
with his eyes closed. 

“Don’t worry, Bhola. He 
will be all right,” the oid 
man patted me. 

When we got to the 
doctor’s clinic, the old man 
carried Shambu in. The 
doctor had a good look at 
Shambu’s head and limbs. 
Shambu was now awake 
but quiet. The old man 
explained the whole story. 
“Well,” said the doctor 
finally, “he seems to have 
sprained his ankle. I’ll 
bandage it. Nothing 
serious. He should rest for 
a few days and he’ll be as 
good as new. You must 
observe him for shock 
though.” 

“All right," said the old 
man. 

“That’s ... that’s all?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. young man. Don’t 
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you worry. The sprained 
ankle will be right as rain 
in a few days.” The doctor 
smiled. I liked him. I 
looked up at the old man. 
His eyes were twinkling. I 
looked at Shambu. He 
was staring at all of us, 
with his thumb in his 
mouth. 

“Time to go,” said the 
old man and he turned to 
thank his doctor friend. 

“Take the.se medicines 
and be careful with the 
ankle.” 

We laid Shambu care¬ 
fully in the taxi and 
started for home. I looked 
at Shambu’s bandaged 
ankle again. He was 
quietly sucking the sweet 
the doctor had given him. 

I had mine clutched in m3' 
hand. I was saving it for 
Shambu. 

“Will... will he be all 
right?” I asked the old 
man for I had to be sure. 

“Of course,” he replied. I 
felt somewhat reassured. 

“Will he be able to 
walk?” 

“In a few days. Till then 
he must rest.” 

“Will it be very pain¬ 
ful?” 

“No...” 

Just then the taxi 
driver intervened. “Where 
must I stop?” he asked. 

‘There, over there,” I 
pointed towards the 
construction site. He 
brought the taxi to a halt 



and we got out. The old 
man paid off the taxi. 

Then he bent down and 
picked up Shambu in his 
arms. 

“Is your ankle paining, 
Shambu?” I whispered. 

“Uhmuh...” he 
mumbled. 

“Here, take my toffee. 
You won’t tell Amma and 
Bapu , will you?” 

We went to our shack. I 
quickly spread a rush mat 
on the one charpoy we had 
and the old man lowered 
Shambu on to it. My 
parents came hurrying 
back. Someone had told 
them. 

Bapu was rushing 
towards us. “What’s 
happened?” he asked. 

“There is nothing to 
worry about,” the old man 
started to explain. I stood 
near him, waiting with 
bated breath. I was scared 
of Bapu’s anger. But the 
old man convinced them 
so well that they soon 
went back to work after 
thanking him. The old 
man too left with them. 

In the afternoon, when 
Shambu was fast asleep, I 
walked back to the park. I 
was hoping to meet the 
old man again. I looked at 
the bench. But there was 
no old man there. I went 
towards it and found the 
book he had been reading 
lying on it. I opened it. It 
was full of small black 


print and had no pictures 
at all. I sat with it for 
some time but the old 
man did not come. I didn’t 
even know where he lived. 
I went back home, with 
the book.Next morning, I 
couldn’t go back to the 
park because Shambu was 
fretting and wanted me to 
amuse him. ‘ Let’s play 
hitting the stone,” I said. 
“All right.” 

So I brought out our 
collection of stones and 
put the biggest one at a 
distance. I gave Shambu 
Five small stones and took 
five for myself. ‘You 
start,” I told him. Shambu 
took aim and tried to hit 
the big stone. He missed 
twice. The third time he 
was lucky. 

“One point.” 

He hit it again. 

“Two points,” I said. 

But his fifth stone went 
astray. It was my turn 
now. I took aim and 
wham! I had hit the stone. 
Wham! again. It was easy. 
But Shambu wasn’t well, 
so I aimed badly and 
wasted mv throws. We 
played some more till 
Shambu was tired. 

As soon as he had fallen 
asleep, I quickly washed 
my face, put on my khaki 
shorts and the only shirt 
that I had, and went to 
the park with the old 
man’s book. I looked 
everywhere but the old 
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man was not there. I sat 
on the bench as I didn’t 
feel like playing. I waited 
for some time. It was 
getting late. I had to get 
back to Shambu. As I 
came out of the gate, I 
saw an old man ahead of 
me. He was in a white 
pant and bush-shirt and 
had silvery white hair. He 
did look like “my” old 
man. 1 ran ahead and 
looked up at his face. Yes, 
it was him! 

“Oh, old man!” I hugged 
his arm. 1 then gave him 
his book. 

“Thank you, Bhola. 

How is Shambu?” 

“He is better.” 

“I wanted to see him.” 

“He was sleeping when 
I left him.” 

“All right, another time 
then. Did his ankle hurt 
him last night?” 

“No, but he can't walk.” 

“Don’t worry, Bhola,” 
the old man said. “He’ll 
walk after a few days,” 

“Let’s go to the park, 
old man.” 

“Not today, Bhola. I am 
busy.” 

“But I want, to play on 
the see-saw.” 

“We'll do that tomor¬ 
row okay? Now I have to 
go,” the old man smiled. 

I was happy. I ran back 
to the park and suddenly 
felt like going up high, 
high on the swing and 
touching the sky. 



Next morning, I quickly 
finished breakfast, and 
got ready to go to the 
park. 

“Shambu, what’ll you 
do today?” 

“Out, out,” he said. 

I pulled his charpoy 
outside so that he could 
watch the children play in 
the sand. “Shambu, I’ve 
some work. I’ll come back 
soon.” 

Shambu nodded. He 
was busy watching his 
friend, Nathu, rolling a 
punctured tyre. I ran to 
the park. I didn’t stop to 
listen to the children 
singing in the school. 
When 1 reached the park, 
no one was there. I 
climbed onto the swing 
and felt like singing for I 
was sure my old man 
would come that day. I 
started singing snatches 
of the songs I had heard 
the school children sing. 

“Baa, baa.... three bags 
full,” I sang at the top of 
my voice. I noticed the old 
man coming through the 
gate with a big grin. 

“Come down, you 
singer,” he laughed. I 
jumped off the swing and 
went to him. 

“Good morning, Bhola,” 
he said. “What was that 
song you were singing?” 

I looked down at my 
feet. I felt shy. 

“Baa baa...” he 
prompted. 
r.H 


“Three bags full,” I said. 

“Do you know the whole 
song? Do you know any 
other?” 

“Yes. Wee—willie-wee* 
willie-sing-a-song-six- 
paise-jana-gana-mana- 
twinkle-twinkle,” I replied 
in one breath. 

He smiled. “Would you 
like to learn some more?” 

“Yes,” I nodded my 
head vigorously. 

“All right, I’ll get you a 
book. Can you read?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want to read?” 

I nodded. 

“What do you do the 
whole day?” 

“I play around and help 
my parents.” 

“Well, that’s not 
enough,” he said. ‘You 
must learn to read and 
write. I’ll get you a book 
tomorrow.” 

The next day, the old 
man came to the park 
with a small bag. 

“What is in it?” I asked 
him. 

“Wait, I’ll show you. 

This is for you.” He 
opened the bag and took 
out a slate and some 
chalks and a book with 
big, bright pictures. 

I pored over the book. It 
felt so smooth to my touch 
and the pictures in it were 
bright and beautiful. “Oh, 
such lovely pictures.” 

“Now, let’s see if you 
know what they are,” the 
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old man said. 

I looked at the first 
picture. Oh, that was 
easy. “This is an apple,” I 
said proudly. 

“Good. The next one?” 

“A banana, and this is a 
cat and this is a dog.” I 
flicked the pages. There 
were pictures of houses, 
cars, roads, vegetables, 
people and aeroplanes. 

Oh, they were wonderful. 

When I had flicked 
through the pages twice 
over, old man said, “Come, 
we’ll learn to write now.” 
He took the slate and 
drew a straight line on it. 
“Now it is your turn.” 

He handed me the 
slate. I tried drawing a 
straight line but it wont 
crooked. I tried again. It 
was worse than the first 
one. I was irritated. 

“Never mind, Bhola, 
you’ll learn.” 

“Come, let’s ride the 
see-saw.” 

When we were astride 
it the old man said, “How 
is Shambu today?” 

“Improving. He wants 
to come and play here.” 

“Tell him to wait a few 
days more,” he said. Then. 
“Your shirt is dirty, 
Bhola.” 

I looked down at my 
shirt. It came up to my 
knees. “No, it is not dirty. 
See.” 

“Well, it is dirty, I can 
see some grease on it,” he 



said. 

I felt bad for i had to 
agree with him. I had 
been wearing it every day 
to the park. I was quite 
proud of it. 

“You must wash it,” the 
old man said. 

“I’ll wash it today,” I 
said. I looked at old man’s 
shirt. It was clean and 
ironed. 

“Would you like a shirt 
like mine?” 

“No, I’ll wash mine as 
clean as yours,” 1 said. 

“What do you want to 
do when you grow up, 
Bhola?” ‘ 

“I want to...” I stopped. 

I didn’t know what to say. 
“I want to look after my 
parents and Sharnbu.” 


“How?" 

“I’ll work.” 

“At what?” 

I was at a deadend 
again. 

“Do you want to work 
on a building?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied slowly. 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t want to 
bo poor... I want to be 
clean and work hard.” 

‘Then you must study 
hard, son.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

After that the old man 
and I met everyday. We 
had a study hour and a 
play hour. In the study 
hour the old man was 
very strict. He rapped me 
on the knuckles if I made 
a mistake twice. But I 


didn’t make any and the 
old man said my lines 
were now straighter than 
his. I was very happy. In 
the play hour we chatted 
on the see-saw. The old 
man told me all about his 
house, his son who lived 
away and his friends. He 
also talked to me about 
school. 

One day the old man 
took me to his house. It 
was huge. I had never 
seen so many beautiful 
things before. 

“What is that?” I 
pointed. “It looks like a 
big, blue ball.” 

“No, Bhola, that’s not a 
hall. It is a globe. See, it 
revolves on its axis. It has 
all the countries shown on 



it. You will learn about 
them later.” 

It was beautiful. Then I 
saw something even more 
beautiful. “Fish, fish.” I 
dashed towards the glass 
tank in which I could see 
tiny golden fish swim¬ 
ming. 

“Do you know what it is 
called? 

“No, tell me.” 

“It is an aquarium.” 

I knelt beside it and 
couldn’t take my eyes off 
the fish as they darted in 
and out of the plants. It 
was simply fascinating. 

“Would you like to feed 
them?” 

“Yes, yes,” I jumped up. 
It was great fun. After¬ 
wards, I went round the 
house with old man and 
met all the servants. 


“One day, 111 build a 
house,” I said suddenly. 

“Like your father?” 

“No. Father builds 
houses for other people. I 
will build one for myself 
and father, mother and 
Shambu.” 

“For that you’ll have to 
go to school and study 
hard.” 

“Why school? Why not 
in the park?” I asked. 

“Because no one studies 
in a park,” the old man 
smiled. 

“But I can’t... because 
my father has no money 
to send me to school.” 

“Don’t worry, son,” the 
old man said. 

A few days later the old 
man told me that he was 
going to meet his son. It 
would be a long stay. I 


was stricken. I wanted to 
go with him. 

“No, Bhola. I have to go 
because my son is ill. I 
will come back as soon as 
I can. But while I am 
there I want you to work 
hard. May be I will get 
letters from you?” 

“But I can’t write.” 

'You will learn. By 
going to school,” he said. 

“Oh!” I kicked at a 
stone with my bare foot. 
The old man looked at me. 
“But where’s the money to 
go to the school?” 

“Don’t you worry about 
that,” he said. I could only 
nod. “Come, let’s go and 
meet your parents.” 

‘Yes, old man,” I said 
and hugged him. 


ANSWERS 
to Where Are They ? 


1. London 

England 

2. Cairo 

Egypt 

3. New York 

U.S.A. 

4. Aurangabad 

India 

5. London 

England 

6. Paris 

France 

7. Rome 

Italy 

8. Venice 

Italy 

9. On the west 

Border 

bank of the 

between Egypt 

Nile 

and Sudan 


10. Paris 

France 

11. Agra 

India 

12. San Francisco 

U.S.A. 

13. Moscow 

Russia 

14. Giza 

Egypt 

15. Athens 

Greece 

16. Jerusalem 

Israel 

17. New York 

U.S.A. 

18. Pisa 

Italy 

19. Rome 

Italy 

20. Mecca 

Saudi Arabia 
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Story: Saibal 
Chakraborty 

LL the men in our 
family have 
‘Shankar’ in their 
names,” said Shankar 
Chowdhury. My great, 
great grandfather was 
tJmashankar, great 
grandfather Shards 
Shankar, grandfather 
Shibshankar, my father 
and uncle Gouri Shankar 
and Hari Shankar respec¬ 
tively... 

“Possibly thereafter 
there was a dearth of 
names linked with 
‘Shankar’,” smiled young 
Shankar Choudhury, “so 
my name has simply been 
left at ‘Shankar’.” 

“Is there any special 
reason for sticking to this 
tradition?” asked Profes¬ 
sor Nagen Pakrasi puffing 


his Havana cheroot. 

“Yes, there is,” replied 
Shankar Chowdhury. “My 
great great grandfather, 
Umashankar, was a 
devotee of Lord ‘Shankar’. 
The prospects of our 
family improved consider¬ 
ably during his time. 
Besides having a roaring 
practice in the Calcutta 
High Court, he also set up 
a small business of musi¬ 
cal goods. Umashankar 
left instructions that after 
him all the male children 
of this family should be 
named after ‘Shankar’. 
That tradition is still 
being followed.” 

“You are your father’s 
only son,” Professor 
Pakrasi said. “So does it 
mean that you are the 
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sole owner of your ances¬ 
tral property?” 

“No,” Shanker shook 
his head in the negative. 
“My uncle Hari Shankar 
and 1 have equal shares in 
it. 

Nagen put his cheroot 
on the porcelain ashtray 
on the table and looked at 
Shankar Chowdhury. 
‘Shankar must be about 
twenty-five years old,’ he 
surmised. ‘He has an 
intelligent and handsome 
face.’ His glossy black, 
hair was neatly combed 
back and he looked very 
becoming in a deep red T- 
shirt and white trousers. 

Professor Nagen looked 
ac the portraits of Gouri 
Shankar and Sharda 
Sliankar hungon the wall 





before him. There was a 
close resemblance in the 
big eyes and broad fore¬ 
heads of the men span¬ 
ning three generations. 

Nagen was now looking 
at the floor. The beautiful 
Kashmiri carpet with a 
floral design was captivat¬ 
ing. But Professor Nagen 
was in deep thought. He 
was inclined to hang his 
head to think better. He 
was forty-five, of medium 
height and heavily built 
with a large face. Though 
his favourite dress was 
the safari suit, he occa¬ 
sionally wore a long coat 
with baggy trousers. His 
one weakness was good 
food—specially Chinese 1 
dishes. 

“Who made this ar¬ 
rangement of dividing the 
property equally between 
you and your uncle?” he 
asked, suddenly raising 
his head. “Your uncle is a 
bachelor—is he not?” 

“Yes. It was my father 
who made us owners of 
the shop and other proper¬ 
ties,” Shankar replied. 
“You see, my father had a 
deep affection for my 
uncle. He was about ten 
years older to my uncle. 
My uncle did not marry. 
He used to travel a lot. He 
had great interest in 
archaeology since his 
college days. He got a first 
class in M.A. and obtained 


a Doctorate from the 
Philadelphia University. 
He is now employed as a 
Reader in History at the 
Calcutta University. He 
had no love for money or 
worldly comforts. My 
father was worried about 
his old age. So, seven 
years ago when my 
father suffered from his 
first heart attack, he 
called his lawyer and 
made the Will ” 

“What was your uncle’s 
reaction when he first 
came to know about it?” 

“He objected to it. He 
said he had no liabilities. 


His earnings from his 
books and articles, and his 
salary as a Reader were 
quite enough for him. He 
wanted to gift his portion 
to me but father forbade 
him from doing so. There 
was a provision in the Will 
that only after my uncle’s 
death would his share of 
the property be trans¬ 
ferred to me.” 

Professor Pakrasi was 
about to put his next 
question when Shankar 
Chowdhury’s servant, 
Govind, entered the 
drawing room with a tray. 
There was a beautiful 
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teapot, cups and saucers 
and two plates full of 
cashewnuts and pastries 
on the tray. 

‘You don’t mind a 
teabreak do you?” 
Shankar asked Nagen 
Pakrasi as Govind placed 
the tray on the centre- 
table. 

“Oh, no, I welcome it,” 
Nagen said with a laugh. 
“Tea stimulates me and 
Jojo is very fond of 
cashewnuts. Aren’t you, 
Jojo?” 

Jojo, who was sitting 
next to Nagen Pakrasi on 
the sofa, smiled and shut 
the green diary in which 
he had been taking notes. 
Nagen always did most of 
the questioning with the 
clients, while investigat¬ 
ing a case and Jojo took 
notes. Jojo was sixteen 
years old. He had ap¬ 
peared for the Higher 
Secondary examination 
that year. He was sure of 
getting a first division 
with distinctions in chem¬ 
istry and mathematics. 

Jojo was five feet ten 
inches tall, fair-complex- 
ioned, with a thick mop of 
hair on his head—care¬ 
lessly brushed. His eyes 
were very sharp and he 
lookied pretty serious 
when he thought deeply 
about a case he was 
handling. But when 
engaged in light conversa¬ 


tion he would smile like a 
child. 

After appearing for his 
examination Jojo had 
nothing to do. He had a 
long vacation of over three 
months. Jojo hated sitting 
idle. He was restless. One 
afternoon, after buying a 
couple of detective novels 
from a roadside 
bookshop—his favourite 
spot down Dharamtulla 
Street—he came across 
the following signboard on 
the first floor of an office 
building: 

HUH- V, K iWfc 
Profi • ;>v i 

i si 

C*«\ . i! oirs in 

imtrtji i ,md 

‘I’i r ‘ !fi '. >• 

*<*-. 

Jojo was curious. He 
was not aware that pri¬ 
vate detective agencies 
like this existed. He had 
always enjoyed crime 
fiction. Detectives were 
like heroes to him. Here 
was one in flesh and blood 
within twenty yards of 
him. 

In less than five min¬ 
utes, Jojo was face to face 
with Nagen Pakrasi. The 
flamboyant private detec¬ 
tive of fifteen years stand¬ 
ing, was examining a 
document with the help of 
a magnifying glass. 

‘Yes, young man, what 
can I do for you?” Nagen 
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looked at the charming 
youngster before him and 
asked. 

Jojo came to the point 
straightway. He told the 
veteran sleuth that he 
wanted to work as his 
assistant. He loved crime 
detection. All famous 
detectives had assistants. 
Sherlock Holmes had Dr. 
Watson, I lercule Poirot— 
Hastings. Jojo also 
wanted to he one to train 
himself to become a 
dashing detective in the 
years to come. 

Nagen Pakrasi was 
impressed with Jojo’s 
direct approach and 
intelligent looks. He 
seldom came across such a 
bright boy. He immedi¬ 
ately engaged him as his 
assistant—the need for 
whom he was feeling 
lately. Jojo would be paid 
a pocket allowance of 
Ks.150/- and an all-section 
monthly ticket for trams 
to go round the city. 

Within a fortnight of 
being hired young Jojo 
traced out a rich man’s 
son who had been kid¬ 
napped by a gang of 
chi Id lifters. Professor 
Nagen was impressed. 
Now Jojo had become 
indispensable to him. The 
veteran detective had 
taken to introducing his 
young assistant to his 
clients, thus, “I am the 
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‘private’ and Jojo is the 
‘eye’ of the Private Eye,” 
beaming happily, with his 
favourite Havana cheroot 
stuck between his two 
fingers, while Jojo felt 
very awkward. 

“This is my uncle, I lari 
Shankar," Shankar 
Chowdhury had opened 
an album before Nagen 
Pakrasi after the 
teabreak, “Of course this 
photograph was taken 
about five years back, at a 
formal get-together in our 
house... But still you will 
have some idea of what he 
looks like.” 

Nagen looked at the 
photograph. A man of 
about fifty years of age, 
with thinning hair and a 
French beard stared back 
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at him. His eyes were as 
large as Shankar 
Chowdhury’s. Another 
notable feature was a 
mole on the right cheek. 

“You said he was a 
scholar of archaeology?” 
“Yes, though archaeology 
is his subject, his special 
interest is tracing the 
relics of lost civilisations 
and the place of the 
deities in Indian mythol¬ 
ogy. He has done a book 
on this which is due for 
publication from London; 
they have published his 
earlier work Harappa-the 
Sleeping Giant” 

“I see,” Nagen observed. 
“Hari Shankar babu is a 
very learned man.” 

“Indeed, he is,” Shankar 
said. “Uncle had a strange 
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belief that all the old 
remains of the ancient 
civilisations of the India 
have not been unearthed. 
This feeling haunted him 
like a dream. So each year 
he makes trips to various 
parts of the country, some 
of them very inaccessible, 
and carries out excavations 
at places of his choice. He 
has travelled to deserts, 
jungles, hills, followed the 
course of a river to remote 
places to satisfy his curi¬ 
osity and prove that the 
old India still remains 
unknown to us. He was 
never too tired to carry 
out those expeditions.” 

“Does he go alone?” 

“No, he takes a few 
workmen alongwith him 
and his cousin Rameswar 


babn. They go to a place 
following the map. They 
put up in a hotel or a 
tourist bungalow near the 
spot where they want to 
work and start excava¬ 
tions. Each time uncle 
returns, he brings back 
some valuable objects. 

See, last year he brought 
this sword,” Shankar 
Chowdhury pointed to a 
big sword fixed on the 
wall. “This was hanging in 
the room of a carpenter at 
Jaisalmer. Uncle proved 
that this sword belonged 
to the Ranas of Mewar. 
See, its handle is so 
beautifully carved. Uncle 
has donated many such 
objects to museums. He 
has kept a few for his 
research work. 

“He has won a number 
of awards from the (lov- 
ernmeot, for bringing 
such valuable objects from 
darkness to light. He also 
writes articles which have 
been published in maga¬ 
zines and journals of 
Europe and America.” 

“Hmm,” Nagen Pakrasi 
lit a fresh cheiwot, “we 
have a fair impression of 
your uncle. Now, could we 
go and have a look at his 
room?” 

“Of course, you can,” 
Shankar Chowdhury got 
up and picked up a bunch 
of keys from a drawer. 

Jojo drew a line at the end 


of his notes in the diary. 
He had drawn a sketch of 
Iiari Shankar in the 
margin. Of late he had 
developed this hobby of 
drawing the likeness fo 
the persons who were the 
chief protagonists of a 
ease he had been asked to 
investigate. 

“This is my uncle’s 
room," Shankar 
Chowdhury unlocked a 
room on the other side of 
th^ staircase. “Fortu¬ 
nately lie is not at home 
now. I have not told him 
that I have engaged 
private detectives, for a 
special reason.” 


The room they entered 
was as big as the drawing 
room whore they had been 
sitting. Nagen looked 
around with sharp eyes. 
The room had a big secre¬ 
tarial table and four 
chairs. Stones of various 
sizes and shapes are 
heaped on the table. 
Spears, arrows and 
swords of ancient times 
fixed on the wall provided 
a glimpse of history as 
well as decor. On the 
southern side of the wall 
hung a large map of India. 
Nagen was struck by the 
size and the beauty of the 
map. He went close to it 




and found it was printed 
by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 

“Where did your uncle 
go this time?” Nagen 
asked, looking closely at 
the books stacked inside 
the almirah. 

“Maharashtra. He 
camped a little distance 
from Tinkushi, at the foot 
of the Sahyadri range of 
mountains. Uncle had 
long dreamt of visiting 
this place. He would talk 
frequently of this spot at 
the breakfast table. He 
had a firm belief that 
some relics of the Semetic 
civilisation could be found 
there. 

“He had some corre¬ 
spondence on this subject 
with Karl Hauffmann, the 
famous Indologist in 
Germany. He also shared 
uncle’s opinion. He had 
been inducing uncle to 
visit this place as he was 
incapable of doing so 
himself. 


“Uncle began prepara¬ 
tions in January and the 
trip finally materialised in 
March. He got the Archeo¬ 
logical department’s 
permission in February. 
The Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta sponsored the 
trip. In the first week of 
March when he left for 
Tinkushi he told me, This 
time I will bring back 
something which will 
astound the whole world. I 
am certain about it’.” 

Shankar Chowdhury 
took a deep breath. There 
was an expression of 
dismay on his handsome 
face, “I have not seen him 
bring back any such 
object. But nothing aston¬ 
ished me more than what 
he himself has done this 
time.” 

A few moments of 
silence followed. Jojo tried 
to listen to the sounds 
outside. A car had come to 
a screeching halt at the 
gate, about hundred yards 


from the house. 

“What do you suspect?” 
Nagen frowned and 
looked at Shankar 
Chowdhury. “Is something 
wrong with Hari Shankar 
Chowdhury’s brain...?” 

Nagen could not finish 
what he wanted to say. 
Shankar Chowdhury had 
put a finger on his lips. 

Jojo could now hear the 
foot steps on the pebbled 
driveway of the garden 
coming closer. 

The next moment all 
three men of the room 
looked towards the door. 
Jojo felt that the photo¬ 
graph they had seen 
sometime back in the 
drawing room had come 
alive in flesh and blood 
before them. 

Only in one place was 
there any dissimilarity. 
The sharp eyes of the 
photograph were, in real 
life, hidden behind a pair 
of dark glasses. 

To be continued 
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Story: Vernon Thomas Illustrations: Deepak Harlchandan 


H E died quite Yet it was talk of her “I would like to meet 

recently at a ripe only son, Stanley—her your baby. Aunty!” I 
old age. I had news baby, as she affectionately remember telling her one 
of his death in London called him—that became day. “Will ho play with 

from a friend. I have my main interest. She had me?” 

never quite forgotten our numerous tales to tell me “Of course he will play 
first meeting or the long about him—accounts with you,” she assured 

story that went before it. which stirred my imagina- me. “And you will meet 
Actually it was his tion and left a deep im- him soon, when he comes 

mother whom I got to pression on my young down from school for the 

know first. An elderly mind. It seemed there was Christmas holidays.” 

widow, she had moved nothing Stanley did not As the stories about 

into the house next door excel at—from playing Stanley continued, I could 
back in the forties, when I carom to spinning tops, hardly wait for the holi- 
was ten years old. Per- from being a good days to arrive, when I 

haps it was because I was footballer and cricketer to would meet him. I looked 
an only child and she a being very good at studies forward to playing bad- 
lonely widow that we were and playing the violin. minton with him. I told 
attracted to one another. I As the days passed and myself that I would be 

began to spend a great I heard more about him, I hopelessly beaten in such 
deal of my play hours with grew to greatly respect a game. After all, Stanley 
her. She would invent the Stanley. I classed him as was a wizard, all-rounder, 
most interesting games to a child prodigy, something “Aunty, show me a 
stir my childish interest. of a genius. photo of your baby!” I 
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requested her one day. 

But to my slight disap¬ 
pointment she informed 
me that she did not have 
any latest ones. 

Still, to satisfy my 
repeated request, she 
produced several old 
photographs of Stanley 
one evening. Some of 
these dated back to his 
baby days. Some were of a 
growing child, and one or 
two were of a boy of about 
my own age. 

“But these are not the 
latest,” she repeated. 
“Stanley is much older 
now. You will see for 
yourself when he arrives.’ 

At that I pictured 
Stanley to be a few years 
senior to me. Perhaps a 
boy of about fifteen or 
sixteen—a well-built 
teenager, I concluded, 
judging from his healthy 
activities. 

At last came the day 
when she was able to tell 
me: “My baby will be 
home next Tuesday. 
Would you like to come to 
the station to meet him?” 

I certainly welcomed 
the idea .And so on a crisp 
morning in early Decem¬ 
ber I went with her to 
Sealdah station. Here we 
joined a crowd of eager 
parents, awaiting the 
arrival of the Darjeeling 
Mail, which would bring 
the Calcutta batches of 
both, the boys of North 


Point and the girls of St. 
Helen’s. 

There was a deal of 
excitement on the plat¬ 
form as the time of arrival 
drew closer. Then, of a 
sudden, the sharp whistle 
of a steam engine 
sounded, and the train 
came into view. The front 
of the engine sported the 
crest of the two schools. It 
thundered into the plat¬ 


form to the accompani¬ 
ment of cheers and 
whistles, the rattle of 
noise-makers and the toot 
of toy bugles. From every 
compartment window 
wands of multi-coloured 
crepe paper streamers 
fluttered. Behind these 
stood rosy smiling faces, 
both boys and girls, 
dressed in their respective 
school uniforms. I stared 







in delight at the colourful 
scene before me as the 
train came to a halt. The 
crowd on the platform 
moved forward as com¬ 
partment doors swung 
open to release streams of 
youth in various stages of 
growth. Boys and girls 
flung themselves into the 
arms of waiting parents 
with great whoops of 
delight. It was a jolly 
scene of reunion as hugs 
and kisses were ex¬ 
changed all around. 

I had been so charmed 
by the scene that for a 
moment I had almost 
forgotten the reason for 
my being present at the 
station. When, of a sud¬ 
den, she pointed excitedly. 
“There’s my baby!” she 
announced as she grabbed 
my arm and drew me 
forward. 

My interest returned, I 
looked eagerly to have a 


first glimpse of her 
Stanley. She was headed 
in the direction of a rather 
thin boy of about fifteen, 
getting down from a 
crowded compartment. He 
was freckled, had buck 
teeth and carroty red hair. 
He was wearing thick 
glasses and was nothing 
so wonderful, I felt. 

Rather disappointed, I 
was about to think her 
earlier stories of Stanley 
were only a glossy picture 
of mother love. Vftien at 
that moment with a 
squeal of delight, she 
walked past the youth and 
flung herself into the arms 
of a man carrying a violin 
case, who had appeared 
from behind. She kissed 
him warmly on both 
cheeks and then turned to 
introduce us. 

“Here you are!” she 
declared proudly. “Here is 
my baby!” 


“Well, go on, say hello!” 
she urged me as I hung 
back. ‘Tell me, what do 
you think of him? I told 
you he played the violin 
beautifully. If he didn’t, he 
wouldn’t be the music 
master of the school.” 

I don’t know what I said 
in reply. I don’t remember 
if I said hello in the end. 
All I do remember is 
staring at him in great 
amazement. He was quite 
unlike what I had ex¬ 
pected. He must have 
been about forty years old, 
was about six-foot-two- 
inches in height, and 
weighed about two hun¬ 
dred kilos. 

Confused, for a moment 
I wondered how she could 
call such a person a baby. 
Then the next moment I 
seemed to guess. She 
must have meant a baby 
elephant, I decided with 
the lively imagination of 









PART-VlI 

Though Ramu is blind, he can identify the murdered Mr. (iopalan's 
killers. The police ignore his claim so Ramu and Sunil go to Om 
Prakash, a private detective, with dire consequences. Following an 
attempt on Ramu's life, the SP Lalkaka and CBI Inspector Chaudhuri 
give an audience to the boys. Ramu and Sunil learn that Gopalun was 
not. an antique smuggler but a police plant helping the CBI. From 
GopalarTs notes in Braille, Ramu reads out important clues that could 
lead them to the actual smugglers. Lalkaka and Chaudhuri request, the 
boys to become police plants to help nab the criminals. The newspapers 
splash stories about how the boys can identify (Iopalan's killers. In 
spite of heavy police protection, Ramu and Sunil are kidnapped and 
taken into the presence of the kingpin of the antique smugglers... 


NO HOPE OF 
RESCUE 

AMU stirred. His 
head was heavy, 
his face muscles 
still and unyielding. His 
body ached all over. He 
pushed himself up into a 
sitting position and 
vigorously rubbed the 
back of his neck. 

Gradually his mind 
cleared. But he could 
remember nothing. He did 
not know where he was or 
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what time it was. A man 
with eyesight gets his 
idea of space and time 
from the objects around 
him, from the amount of 
light or by looking at a 
watch. But a blind man 
has to depend on other 
factors to tell him what 
time of day or night it is. 
Ramu felt unbearably 
lonely and disoriented, as 
if he was cut off from the 
rest of the world and 
thrust into a pool of 
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unlimited darkness. 

Panic gripped his mind 
and body. 

‘Fight it,’ he told him¬ 
self. ‘Stir your memory 
and try to recollect. 

Orient yourself by what¬ 
ever means you have, 
touch, hearing and smell.’ 

He concentrated and 
suddenly recollections 
flooded his mind. The 
sound of a falling body 
and something being 
pressed onto his nose. 




So the gang had kid¬ 
napped him. But what 
had happened to Sunil 
and Karim? 

He groped about, 
moving round and round 
in a widening are, till he 
touched an unconscious 
form. He traced his fin¬ 
gers over the face and felt 
overwhelming relief. 

So Sunil was with him. 

He shook Sunil, softly 
calling out his name. But 
Sunil did not stir. 

Ramu continued to 
grope till his fingers 
touched another face. For 
one nerve-racking mo¬ 
ment he thought it was 
the face of a dead man, so 
cold and hard it felt. Then 
he chuckled to himself. It 
was not a human face at 
all, but a wooden mask, 
the kind worn by dancers 
at festivals. 

As he probed further, 
his fingers touched other 
objects, sculptures, carv¬ 
ings, objects made of 
brass or steel, marble, 
wood and clay artefacts. 
So he was in some kind of 
a storehouse. The objects 
around him were either 
antiques or curios. 

Ramu returned to 
where Sunil lay and 
began to shake him 
violently. But Sunil 
continued to sleep. 

Ramu squatted on the 
floor and fingered the 


electronic device at his 
waist. They must have 
been unconscious for quite 
a while. If I^alkaka’s plan 
had succeeded the police 
should have arrived by 
now to rescue them. 

Then where was the 
police? Had something 
gone wrong? 

Ramu searched for 
ideas and found none. 
They were trapped, 
without a chance of help 
from outside. 

Sunil suddenly awoke, 
sat up with a start and 
muttered, “Huh... Where 
am I?” 

‘‘We were kidnapped, 
Sunil,” Ramu said in a 
low voice. 

“The Hari Singh gang?” 
“Yes. We are in some 
kind of storeroom. Adjust 
your eyes to the darkness 
and start searching for 
exits.” 

Sunil stood up. It was 
pitch dark inside. He 
moved cautiously till his 
fingers touched a wall. He 
traced his hands all along 
it, skirting round objects, 
till he reached the door. It 
was locked. 

His eyes were getting 
adjusted to the darkness. 
There was no other exit. 
He looked up. He saw 
only two circular vents, 
narrow and heavily 
grilled. 

“No way we can get 
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out,” Sunil said at last. 

“Then we wait. They 
are sure to come for us 
soon. If we are taken out, 
keep describing to me 
what we pass through.” 

They huddled together 
on the floor, discussing 
possible ways of escape. 
They considered the 
possibility of pretending 
to be unconscious when 
sompone came to take 
them out and then mak¬ 
ing a surprise attack. But 
it was wishful thinking. 
The men were too power¬ 
ful and too many. They 
knew in their hearts that, 
without outside help, they 
were helpless. 

Ramu suddenly heard a 
door opening somewhere. 
A car came and stopped 
outside. Doors slammed 
and Ramu heard footsteps 
approach. Four men. Two 
pairs of feet he 
recognised. Boka and 
Ranga! 

The door opened and 
someone switched on the 
light. 

“Ah, so you are awake, 
boys,” said a falsely 
hearty voice. 

Ramu recognised it as 
Boka’s. “Come with us,” 
he ordered. 

Strong pairs of hands 
gripped the boys and 
shoved them out into the 
waiting car. They were 
taken to an adjacent office 

V.) 



complex. 

Sunil couldn’t suppress 
a grunt of surprise. “I saw 
the signboard,’' he whis¬ 
pered. “Hind Exports. 
They’ve brought us to 
Hind Exports!” 

Diabolically clever, 
thought Ramu as they 
were dragged out of the 
car and pushed through a 
door. This is the last place 
the police will expect us to 
be. 

Hari Singh and 
Company 

As time dragged by 
with no news of the boys, 
Lalkaka and Ghaudhuri 
began to lose hope. They 
sat in the office, drinking 
coffee and reproaching 
themselves for putting the 
two kids in peril. 

The monitor-car had so 
far made visits to six 
establishments of which 


doubted if anything 
positive would turn up. 

Suddenly the phone 
rang. But this time 
Lalkaka picked it up 
leisurely, dreading a 
negative report. 

His pessimism was not 
unfounded. The monitor 
car reported that their 
last visit had proved 
unfruitful. 

“Negative,” Lalkaka 
told the others. 

‘That leaves us with no 
option,” Ghaudhuri 
commented. 

“Maybe there are 
places which are not in 
the list you have com¬ 
piled,” the CBI Officer 
said. “After all, Hari 
Singh was not linked to 
Hind Exports in the 
Who’s Who.” 

Something clicked in 
Lalkaka’s exhausted 


place once. So he might 
feel he would be safer 
there than elsewhere.” 

“Sound strategy,” said 
the CBI officer. “Because 
it was raided once, we are 
most unlikely to raid it 
again. Singh has already 
proved himself a cunning 
strategist. What you 
suspect is a fair 
possibility.” 

“Slim possibility,” 
Ghaudhuri corrected him. 
“But no harm in trying. 
That’s about all we are 
left with.” 

Lalkaka picked up the 
intercom and gave direc¬ 
tions. The monitor-car 
was to make one last call, 
a manufacturing unit 
called Hind Exports. 

A Costly Slip 

The two boys were led 
through a maze of corri¬ 
dors. Sunil noticed a few 


Hari Singh was full or mind. rough characters lounging 

part owner. They had “We haven’t checked around, acting as guards, 

drawn a blank every- out Hind Exports yet. Their escorts stopped 

where. Only one more Supposing the rogue is before a door marked 

remained and they waited brazen enough to go Managing Director. The 



so 
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boys were thrust uncer¬ 
emoniously into the room. 

It was a big room, Sunil 
noticed, heavily carpetted 
and luxuriously fur¬ 
nished. There was a huge, 
glass-topped table in the 
middle. 

Behind the desk sat 
five men. All five had 
hard, cold eyes and thin, 
humourless lips. The man 
who sat at the centre 
must be the gang leader, 
Hari Singh, thought 
Sunil. He was a giant of a 
man, tall and powerful. 
His head and face were 
clean-shaven. Drooping 
jowls, gave him a repul¬ 
sive appearance. 

His voice was deep and 
booming. “So these are 
the rascals causing us so 
much trouble?” he said as 
the boys were dragged to 
the table. One man stood 
by the boys, while an¬ 
other posted himself at 
the door. 

“Yes, boss,” the man 
next to them spoke. Ramu 


blind one. specially.” 

Sunil decided to brazen 
it out. “I demand to 
know,” he said in a loud 
dramatic tone, “why you 
people have forcibly 
brought us here?” 

The clean-shaven man 
began to laugh. It was a 
throaty, rumbling laugh¬ 
ter, like the rolling of 
thunder. It was the most 
fiendish sound the boys 
had ever heard. 

The others joined in. 
The roar of laughter died 
down as soon as Singh 
stopped laughing. 

He did not bother to 
answer Sunil. Instead he 
spoke to Ramu. 

“So you are the blind 
boy? You go to school, 
don’t you, blind fellow?” 

Ramu bristled with 
anger at the contemptu¬ 
ous tone, but said noth¬ 
ing. 

Singh jeered at him. 
Obviously he got quite a 
kick out of needling him. 

“Why, blind boy? Why 


instead, don’t you find a 
place on the footpath and 
beg'? You blind folk are fit 
only for begging. Help 
your family by earning 
money too, ha ha!” 

The others tittered. 

Ramu remained silent, 
though he was fuming 
inside. Singh’s jibes were 
buying them time, and 
time was something they 
desperately needed. 

“Life is not for the weak 
and the disabled, remem¬ 
ber that, you blind beg¬ 
gar. Life is for the strong, 
for those who possess 
power and wealth and 
influence. I’m powerful, I 
have physical power, I 
have money, I have 
influence. That’s why I 
am a king, and you a 
beggar.” 

So that was it. He was 
a boaster. He was vain¬ 
glorious. 

“You are our king,” said 
a raspy voice, dripping 
with flattery. “But boss, 
we must get to the point. 











“Right, Gossain. To the 
point, indeed. O.K., blind 
boy, tell us all you know. 
Everything.” 

“We know nothing, 
burra sa’ab ,” said Ramu, 
in a whining voice. Sunil 
gazed at him in surprise 
and then understood. 
Ramu was playing a role. 
The man had a monstrous 
ego. The only chance they 
had, if at all, of extricat¬ 
ing themselves from an 
impossible situation was 
by pandering to that ego. 
Sunil took the cue. 

‘'Yes, huzoor," he said 
with all the humility he 
could muster. “You are 
the king. We know 
nothing.” 

“Lies! All lies!” Singh 
shouted angrily, but 
Ramu sensed that he was 
not displeased. “That idiot 
Om Prakash told us 
everything.” 

“No sa’ab. That was 
simply a trick. There was 
talk in my building that 
the police will give money 
to anyone who could 
provide information about 
the murder. So we went 
to Om Prakash with a 
story in the hope of get¬ 
ting money. Now we 
realise it was a foolish 
thing to do.” 

“But Om Prakash said 
you have heard of Boka 
and Ranga and could 
identify them by their 

H2 


voices?" 

“Boka? Ranga? Believe 
me, sa’ab I have never 
heard those names before. 
Om Prakash was bluffing 
you. All we told him was 
that Gopalan had sur¬ 
prised a daylight burglar 
in his room and the 
burglar had killed him. 
That’s all we said sa’ab." 

“Om Prakash was a 
private detective, huzoor. 
May be he wanted to trap 
you. So he told you a cock 
and bull story like the one 
we told him,” Sunil said, 
conscious that they were 
being very generous with 
their sa’abs and huzoors. 

“I, a witness!” Ramu 
exclaimed, as if quite 
puzzled. “I don’t even 
have eyes, sa’ab. A blind 
witnt‘ss, indeed!” 

There was a moment’s 
silence. Ramu listened 
intently for clues in 
Singh’s voice to find out 
whether flattering humil¬ 
ity had made any impact. 

Singh spoke again and 
Ramu noted with a feel¬ 
ing of triumph, that the 
man was uncertain. 

“Did you know that 
Gopalan was an informer 
working for the police?” 

“Huh!” the bafflement 
in Ramu’s voice and face 
seemed almost genuine. 
“You are wrong, sa’ab. He 
was a thief, a receiver of 
stolen goods!” 
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“That’s what the police 
said at first. Later they 
gave the true version to 
the newspapers. But, of 
course, you can’t read 
newspapers, so you 
wouldn’t know. Now tell 
me, if you know nothing 
as you claim, how come 
the Superintendent of 
Police himself calls you to 
his office?” 

“That’s easily ex¬ 
plained, sa’ab" Ramu 
replied. “The SP came to 
know that someone made 
an attempt to kill me. It 
happened like this...” 

“We know about that,” 
Singh interrupted. 

“Oh, do you sa’ab ? You 
know everything. The SP 
thought they might make 
another attempt. So he 
set a trap, but you were 
too smart for them.” 

“Ah, just as I thought,” 
Singh said smugly. “A 
trap indeed, ha, ha! Do 
you think those stupid 
oafs can trap me! Listen, 
didn’t Lalkaka tell you 
anything?” 

“No sa’ab, not a thing.” 

“Did he tell you 
whether Gopalan had 
made any report to him?” 

“No sa’ab. He didn’t 
even say Gopalan was a 
spy.” 

“All right, I believe 
you,” Singh said and 
Ramu heaved a silent 
sigh of relief. “So all that 



rubbish in the papers and 
your photograph was 
simply a part of the trap. 
But Gopalan must have 
made a report. That’s the 
reason for the last raid. 
Now, do you boys realise 
that you are completely at 
my mercy?” 

“Yes, huzoor,” Sunil 
said quickly. “We throw 
ourselves at your feet.” 

“Good, I shall use you 
boys to feed the police 
wrong information. We’ll 
keep you in a hiding place 
for a day or two to give us 
time to fabricate mislead¬ 
ing information. Then we 
shall release you. You will 
go and tell him the story I 
shall invent for you.” 

“Yes, huzoor,” Sunil 
said, his head filled with 
jubilation. 

“The police know of our 
operation, have our 
names. We shall have to 
throw them off the trail, 
and you two are going to 
help us. But, mind you, if 
you try to double-cross us, 
we shall get you again 
and kill you, do you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” the boys said 
simultaneously. 

“Take them to unit 7,” 
Singh gestured to Boka. 
“Keep them under guard 
till I call for them.” 

Sunil playing his role to 
the last, said with 
exaggerated gratitude. 


“Thank you, Singh sa'ab. 
You indeed are a king.” 

There was a stunned 
silence in the room. Too 
late Sunil realised his 
mistake and stood rooted 
to the spot. 

“How,” asked Singh in 
a slow, menacing voice, 
“do you know my name?” 

Sunil found it difficult 
to speak. When he could 
speak again, his voice was 
shaky. 

“He addressed you as 
Singh, sa'ab," Sunil said, 
pointing to Gossain. 

“Lies! None of my 
subordinates address me 
by name.” 

“The nameplate outside 
this room, sa'ab” Ramu 
said, trying to help his 
friend by making a wild 
guess. 

“Another lie. The plate 
only says Managing 
Director. And you, a blind 
boy, can read nameplates, 
huh? So you have been 
lying to me all this while? 
You almost fooled me. 
Now, the truth.” 

The boys maintained 
an obstinate silence. 

“I shan’t ask you again. 
The truth, you twerps!” 

The boys stood their 
grounds defiantly. At a 
signal from Singh, Boka 
pulled out a knife. He 
flicked it open and came 
to Ramu. The blind boy 
flinched as Boka placed 
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the knife against his 
cheek. 

“The truth,” Singh said, 
addressing Sunil, “I want 
everything. Try bluffing 
us once again and we 
shall gouge your blind 
pal’s eyes out. He does not 
need them, anyway. Then 
we shall work on his nose, 
ears, fingers.” 

Sunil looked at Ramu 
and Boka, then at Hari 
Singh. The man’s eyes 
had a deadly gleam, like 
those of a cobra about to 
strike. 

“All right,” he said in a 
resigned voice. Then he 
began telling him all he 
knew. 

* 

The phone rang. 

Lalkaka reached for it, 
sure of another negative 
report. 

His face brightened as 
he sprang out of his chair. 
With a few terse com¬ 
ments he banged the 
receiver down. 

“They’ve caught the 
signal,” he said excitedly. 
“It’s Hind Exports all 
right. We've mobilised 
every single policeman in 
the force. Come on, not a 
second to lose.” 

The two other men 
bounded out of their 
chairs and raced after 
Lalkaka, who was already 
out of the door. 

To be continued 

m 



NVAtWOQNI 


It’s good to learn how to smile 



It’s good to learn how to save 


The hahit of savings is inherent in all of us. 
Whether collecting seashells on the beach. Or, 
collecting coins in one’s piggy bank. 

And even while you are growing, you can open a 
Children’s Savings Account with ALLAHABAD 
BANK and see your money grow. With a Passbook 
and a chequebook to feel proudlof and grown up 
like your dad. 

The habit of savings. Make it happen with 

ALLAHABAD BANK. 



ALLAHABAD BANK 

2, Netaji Subhash Road ,Calcutta-700001. 



PEN FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
ber-number. 


GIRLS 

6226 

Richa Kapur (13) 

No. 3, Nurses Hostel 
A.I.I.M.S. 

New Delhi 110029, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

6227 

Himam Deshpande (11) 
Brindaban Society 
Flat 14, Bldg. 2 A 
Thane (W)-400601 
Maharashtra, India 
Computers, coins 
U.S.A., China 

6228 

Richa Bhatnagar (14) 

C/o Mr. S.K. Bhatnagar 
NABICO 


P.O. Box 2827 

Dar-Es-Salaam 

Tanzania 

Stamps, pen-friends 
Any country 

6229 

Paramita Malik (12) 

14/1A Abhoy Sarkar Lane 
Calcutta - 700020 
West Bengal, India 
Reading, cards 
Switzerland 

6230 

Kush Maya Rai (15) 
Tongsa Junior High School 
Class VII 
Central Bhutan 
Reading, making friends 
Nepal, Thailand 
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GIRLS 


6231 

Prachi P. Shah (9) 

16, Aavishkar Row House 
Bopal 

Ahmedabad - 380058 
Gujarat, India 
Stamps, dancing 
Any country 

6232 

Dhapi Umpey (15) 

At Akobe, 

P.O. Anini - 792101 
Dibang Valley Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Singing, dancing 
Japan, U.K. 

6233 

Mamata Dhiman f 15) 
110/10 Thombson Road 
Railway Colony 
Near Connaught Place 
New Delhi 110001, India 
Reading, dancing 
Any country 

6234 

K. Suma (16) 

D/o Mr. I. Koosappa 
‘Sujanya Nivas’ 

Opp. Kulal Bhavan 
Thadambaol, Surathkal 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, dancing 
Any country 

6236 

Dolly K. Tikyani (10) 
D-371IFFCO 
Udaynagar 
Gandhidham 
Gujarat 370203, India 
Movies, reading 
Any country 

86 


6236 

Deepti Jain (16) 

D-9, Green Park Gxtn. 

New Delhi 110016, India 
Dancing, cooking 
Any country 

6237 

Anshu Shukla (11) 

D/o Mr. P.P. Shukla 
House No. 3 Govind Ganj 
Datia, M.P. - 475661 
Reading, writing poems 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6238 

Dimple Bajaj (15) 

Pocket B, L.l.G. Flats 
Flat No. 79, Vikas Puri 
New Delhi 110018 
Dancing, painting 
India 

6239 

Sarah Nidhi Cherian (15) 
0/40 Srinivaspuri 
New Delhi 110065, India 
Painting, reading 
Any country 

6240 

Teena Wali (14) 

ER-37 Inder Puri 
Opp. I-Park 
New Delhi 110012 
Making friends,reading 
Switzerland, U.SA. 

6241 

Preety Lunawat (13) 

Rajan Chand Lunawat 
Ranchhod Building 
Flat No. 31, 3rd Floor 
55 JSS Crossing 
Bombay 400004, India 
Pen-friends, coins 
U.SA., Germany 
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6242 

Lincy Y. Gomez (7) 
T-34 Manmohan Aptt. 
Subhash Bridge 
Ahmedabad - 380027 
Gujarat, India 
Drawing 
Any country 

6243 

Noopur Nath (15) 

54 DDA Flats (SFS) 
Hauz Khas 
New Delhi 110016 
Music, movies 
India, U.SA. 

6244 

Zainab Ahmed (8) 

C/o Mrs. Amna Ahmed 
39 Munirka Vihar 
SFS DDA Flats 
New Delhi 110067 
Reading, singing 
France, U.K. 

6245 

Ayesha Ahmed (11) 

C/o Mrs. Amna Ahmed 
39 Munirka Vihar 
SFS DDA Flats 
New Delhi 110067 
Reading, watching TV 
Switzerland, U.SA. 

6246 

Yeshi Dema (13) 

C/o Tshering Gyalmo 

Shopkeeper 

Yonphula 

Tashigang 

Bhutan 

Pen-friends, stamps 
Any country 



BOYS 


6247 

Vineet Kumar (13) 
P-13/1, TELCO Colony 
Jamshedpur - 831004, 
Bihar, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6248 

Pushkar Malhotra (13) 
H.No. 167/7, 

Upper Sumkhetar 
Mandi 

Dist. Mandi - 175001 
Himachal Pradesh, India 
Cricket, cycling 
Any country 


6252 

Deepak S. Tari (16) 
Post Office - Savoi 
Verem, Volvoi 
Ponda - 403401 
Goa 

Reading, stamps 
Hong Kong, Bhutan 

6253 

Kinchen Namgyal (13) 
C/o Thupstan Ohhostak 
Lamdon Model School 
Leh - 194101 
Ladakh (J&K), India 
Stamps, cricket 
Japan, Singapore 


6257 

Razzeko Delley (14) 

C/o Principal 
(V.K.V. School) 

P.O. - Sunpura 
Via - Tezu 

Dist.-Lohit-792111 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Reading, football 
Any country 

6258 

K. Manoj Kumar (16) 

No. 44, Devasandara 
New Bel Road 
Bangalore-560094 
Karnataka, India 
Magic, coins & stamps 
Any country 

6259 

Ganesh P.K. (12) 

TC 43/37, W Atta Lane 

Sreevaraham 

Trivandrum, 

Kerala, India 
Reading stamps 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6260 

Kumar Pradhan (15) 
Jigme Sherubling 
High School 
VII-C 

Khaling P.O. 

Dist. Tashigang 
Bhutan 

Sports, pen-friends 
Any country 

6261 

Rahul Sharma (14) 

60/2D, Sector-II 
Kali Bari Marg 
New Delhi - 110001 

H7 


6249 

Utsav Chhibbar (13) 

P/58, South Extension, 
Part-II 

New Delhi - 110049 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6250 

Stephan Sebastian 
Anthony (14) 

Q.No. F/VII-37, Near Old 

Market Post 

Chandrapura-825303 

Bihar, India 

Stamps 

Any country 

6251 

Agnibha Das (14) 

C/o Mr. N. Das 

Qr. No. D-112 

P.O. - Chandrapura Dist. 

Bokaro 

Bihar - 825303, India 
Reading, music 
India 


6254 

Prashant Tejura (16) 
Satya Narayan 
Temple Road 
‘Shanti Niketan’ 
Porbandar-360575, 
Gujarat, India 
Mountaineering, westerns 
music 
India, U.K. 

6255 

Naveen Samanth (16) 
Reg. No. 356 Sri 
Ramakrishna Vidyashala 
Yadavgiri 

Mysore-20, Karnataka 
India 

Pen-friends, table-tennis 
Any country 

6256 

Vijay Kumar Hazari (15) 
Block C46/Flat No. 249 
Janakpuri 
New Delhi-110058 
Painting, music 
France, U.S.A. 
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BOYS 


6267 

C. Bharghava Ram (15) 
C-191 (Near Police Station) 
Vanasthal ipuram 
Hyderabad 

Andhra Pradesh, India 
Philately, reading 
Switzerland, U.SA. 

6268 

Tenzin Wangda (10) 

Class V 

Deothang Primary School 
P.O. Deothang 
East Bhutan 
Drawing, reading 
Any country 

6269 

Ashok Patnaik (12) 

C/M7, VSS Nagar 
Vani Vihar 

Bhubhanes war-751004 
Orissa, India 
Stamps & coins 
India 


C/o Mr. Deepak Chhetri 
Gomdar Primary School 
Samdrup Jongkhar 
East Bhutan 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

6273 

T. C. Ramprasath (10) 

31, Bharathi Park 
Cross Road No. 3 
Saibaba Colony 
Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu 
India 

Stamps, gardening 
Bhutan, France 

6274 

Sanjay Kumar (16) 

Sector XII-F 
Qr. No. 1228 
Bokaro Steel City 
Bokaro - 827012, Bihar 
India 

Cricket, reading 

U. S.A., Pakistan 


6262 

Sanjib Kr. Thapa (15) 
Thapa Niwas (P. Busty) 
P.O. Salva 

Dist. Midnapore - 721145 
West Bengal, India 
Cricket, reading 
Any country 

6263 

Singhye Wangchuk (16) 
Nganglam Junior 
High School 
P.O. Nganglam Dist. 
Samdrup Jonghar 
East Bhutan 
Making friends, reading 
Any country 

6264 

Justus Thomas (16) 

Prasad Senior 
Sainik School 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala-695585, India 
Music, dance 
Any country 

6265 

Binu Thomas (16) 

J.B.P. Cottage 
Kadavoor Church 
Mathilil P.O. Kollam 
Kerala-691601, India 
Music, dance 
Any country 

6266 

Amit Gaur (15) 

137, Rqjendra Nagar 
Near Nauchandi Ground 
Meerut-250002, U.P., India 
Sports, detecting 
Any country 
88 


6270 

Aditya Sahi (12) 

B-60, Rama Park 
New Delhi - 110059 
Stamps & coins 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6271 

Akash Mathur (8) 

4/Central Road 
Jangpura 

New Delhi - 110014 
Cricket, reading 
India, U.S.A. 

6272 

Sagar Chhetri (9) 
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6275 

Rajeev Krishnan (15) 

C/o Dr. K. Krishnan 
Keerthi A-81 

TC 9/2622, Vellayambalam 
Thiruvananthapuram -10 
Kerala, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Any country 

6276 

G. Vijayababu (16) 

Block No. L/55 B1 
Unit No. 20 
New Settlement 
Kharagpur -721301, W.B. 
India 



Astrology, travelling 
Any country 

6277 

Amol Gill (13) 

B-2, Raksha Bhavan 
Man Singh Road 
New Delhi - 110001 
Reading, sports 
Any country 

6278 

Amit Nijhawan (14) 
H.No. 185/23, Sector 
N.I.T. Faridabad 
Haryana, India 
Stickers, stamps & coins 
Germany 

6279 

Alekhya Das (16) 
B-3/5F, Gasta Colony 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi - 110063 
Music, reading 
Any country 

6280 

Regin Koshy (13) 

Don Bosco High School 
Irinjalakuda 
Trichur Dist. 

Kerala - 680121, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6281 

Vipul Priy (16) 

11, Janpath 
New Delhi-110001 
Reading, cricket 
India 

6282 


BOYS 

A-2/16, Darya Gani, 

2nd Floor 
Behind Agra Hotel 
New Delhi-110002 
Stamps, reading 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6283 

Khumla Singpho (15) 
(V.K.V.) Sunpura 
P.O. Sunpura-792111 
Dist. Lohit 

Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Stamps & coins, cricket 
Japan 

6284 

Dhan Singh Negi (13) 
Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 
Kalamavu 

Idukki (Dist.), Kerala 
India 

Cricket, stamps 
Any country 

6285 

Tejas V. Mehta (16) 

B-5, Hawa-Hira Mahal 
Daftari Road 
Near Ahmedabad 
High-Way 
Mala'd (East) 
Bombay-400097 
Maharashtra, India 
Magic, stamps & coins 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6286 

Jatinder Kaushik (16) 
H.No. 1387, 

Rcgindra Street 
Durga Puri, Harbowat 
Kalan 

Ludhiana-141001 


Punjab, India 
Pen-friends, cricket 
Any country 

6287 

Lucky Saini (14) 

S/o Dr. R. S. Saini 
Saini Nursing House 
Behind Sophia School 
Dist. Jhunjhunu, 
Khetrinagar 
Rajasthan, India 
Music, tennis 
Germany, U.S.A. 

6288 

R.V. Hari Prasad (13) 
Plot-1, Sri Ram Nagar, 

III Street 
Madras - 600039, 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps & coins, reading 
Bhutan, U.K. 

6289 

Krishna S. (15) 

S/o S.P. Raju 
Damarlavari Street 
Tenali 

Dist. Guntur 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6290 

Ashish Gupta (12) 

C-51, IFFCO, Udaynagar 
Gandhidham, Kutch 
Gujarat, India 
Playing, reading 
Any country 

6291 

Anil Prasad (12) 

89 


Nirmal Bengani “Jain” (16) 
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Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 
Gajanur 
Dist. Shimoga 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6292 

Aniy Khanna (13) 

D.L.F. Qutab Enclave 
P-J E 13/2 Gurgaon 
Haryana, India 
Cartoons, painting 
U.S*A., U.K. 

6293 

Uttam Lepcha (16) 

Bank of Bhutan 
Damphu Branch 
Chiraug 
Music, dance 
Any country 

6294 

Sandeep Singla (16) 

H.No. 1266 Sector 15-B 
Chandigarh 160015, India 
Stamps, Pen-friends 
Any country 

6295 

G. Ashish Kumar (13) 

C/o G. Kranti Kumar 
C.C.M.B. Habshiguda 
Hyderabad-500007 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stamps & coins 

6296 

Anand Sharma (16) 

C/o Mr. Om Prakash 
E-150 D.D.A. Flats 

90 


BOYS 

Ranjit Nagar 
New Delhi 110008, India 
Making friends, singing 
Any country 

6297 

Gaurav Goel (12) 

H.No. 47 Friends Colony 
Rajgarh Road 
Solan - 173212, 

Himachal Pradesh 
Stamps, reading 
India 

6298 

Jasdeep Singh Kohli (15) 
Kashmir Footwear 
Nimtala Market 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Dist. Bokaro-825303 
Bihar, India 
Painting, drawing 
Any country 

6299 

Amol Vij (13) 

1683/3 Ramesh Bhavan 
Nai Abadi, Khanna 
Punjab, India 
Playing cricket, stamps 
Canada, India 

6300 

N.R. Dhiraj Dev (13) 

99 Gandhinagar 
M.I.G. Flats 
Ernakulam-682020 
Kerala, India 
Reading, football 
Any country 

6301 

Akhilesh A. 
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Khandelwal (14) 

5 Sir C.V. Raman Road 
R.K. Puram 
Coimbatore - 641002 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Japan, Canada 

6302 

Debansu Shekhar Ray (16) 
Sainik School 
Cauveiy House 
BBSR, Orissa-757005, 
India 

Cricket, hockey 
Any country 

6303 

Tshering Yangchen (14) 
Class IX A, Jigme 
Bherubling 
High School 
Khaling, Bhutan 
Music, reading 
Any country 

6304 

Vikram Singh (15) 

21/1 Sector 1, Saket 
Pushp Vihar, 

New Delhi 110017 
India 

Painting, wildlife 
Any country 

6305 

Tushar Nangia (16) 
Nangia Niwas 
127 Chittarai\jan Path 
Sadar, Meerut Cantt. 

U.P. 250001, India 
Computers, stamps 
Any country 





6306 

M.Mathew Chacko (12) 
Muttathottil, MI Wardha 
Kanjikuzhy, Kottayam 
Kerala-686004, India 
Stamps & coins, music 
India, Bhutan 

6307 

Hemant Raturi (11) 

J-129 Sector 25, NOIDA 
Jalvayu Vihar IJ.P. - 201301 
Collecting pictures of scien¬ 
tists & inventions 
India 

6308 

Sourav Kundu (9) 

Qrs. No. T.R.L. Township 
P.O. Belpahar 
Dt. Sambalpur 
Orissa-768218, India 
Philately, painting 
Japan, Switzerland 

6309 

Aman Gupta (10) 

8110, B XI, Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi 110030, India 
Reading, playing 
U.K., France 

6310 

Rahul Pandit f 13) 

Electra Vidyapeeth 
P.O. Box No. 50, 

Mawana Road 
Meerut-250001 
U.P., India 
Stamps, newspaper 
collection 
Bhutan, Nepal 

6311 

Sanjeev G. Bhadale (15) 


BOYS 

C/o S.G.B. Bhadale 
Pachhapur, Hukkeri Tq. 
Belgaum Dist, Karnataka 
India 

Pen-friends, coins 
India, Pakistan 

6312 

Teghjeet Narula (11) 

C/o B.S. Sethi 
278-A, Janaki Bhawan 
Sadar Bazaar, Chowk path 
Meerut Cantt. 250001 
U.P., India 
Stamps & coins 
Any country 

6313 

Ajit Pal Singh (12) 

1.176 Sadar Bazaar 
Delhi Cantt. 110010 
Cricket, stamps 
India 

6314 

Gautam Tamang (13) 

C/o Phurba Tamang 
(D.O.R.) 

P.O. Tongsa, Bhutan 
Western music 
Any country 

6315 

Rajesh T.R. (14) 

Class X, K.V.C.R.P.F. 
Pallipuram 

Thiruvananthapuram- 
695316 
Kerala, India 
Stamps & coins 
U.S.A. 

6316 

Ajit Pradhan (14) 

Tongsa Road MTC (D.O.' 


P.O. Tongsa 
C/o Pra mod Pradhan 
Tongsa, Bhutan 
Pen-friends, music 
Any country 

6317 

Nishant S. Chavan (16) 
T.A.P.S. Colony, 

Type II-I-3 

Boisar - 401504, Thane 
Dist. 

Maharashtra, India 
Stamp collection, cassette 
collection 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6318 

Biplab Biswas (13) 

QH No. F/VII-13 
P.O. Chandrapura 
Dist. Bokaro - 825303 
Bihar, India 
Drawing, stamps 
China, U.S.A. 

6319 

Waby Kimsing (14) 
Ramakrishna Mission 
School 

Narottam Nagar 
Deom al i -786629 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Writing/collecting letters, 
stamps 
Any country 

6320 

Ankur Mutreja (12) 

B-26, Satyawati colony 
Ashok Vihar Phase III 
Delhi 110052, India 
Reading, pen-friends 
j Any country 



6321 

Subhashish Basu (12) 
2019/6 G.C. Bose Sarani 
P.O. Kannagar, 

Dist. Hoogly 
West Bengal, India 
Reading 
Canada 

6322 

H. Sree Balaji (14) 
G/6239th Cross (C.T.S.) 
Marathahalli Post 
Bangalore - 560037 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, chess 
India, U.S.A. 

6323 

Ankit (11) 

H.No. 37, Sector 18-A 
Chandigarh, India 
Stamps, pen-friends 
U.S.A., Australia 

6324 

S. Ram Mahesh (11) 
Sharanya No. 18 
5th Street, Madras-600020 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Coins, reading 
Other than India 

6325 

Vjjay Jha (16) 

33 D, Evershine Society 
Block D, Vikaspuri 
New Delhi 110018, India 
Writing, stamps 
Any country 

6326 

K. Manoj Kumar (16) 


BOYS 

No. 44, Devasandara 
New BEL Road, 

Bangalore Karnataka, 
India 

Stamps & coins, magic 
Any country 

6327 

Daniel Chhetri (16) 

Civil Wireless Station 
P/o Gaylephug, Bhutan 
Collecting cassettes, music 
India, Bhutan 

6328 

Thangkai Pausa (12) 
Vivekananda Kendra 
Vidyalaya 

Jairampur, P.O. Jairampur 
Dist. Changlong 
Arunachal Pradesh-792121 
India 

Music, volleyball 
Any country 

6329 

Nima Dorji Gyeltshen (10) 
Class IV, 

S/Jongkhar Primary School 
East Bhutan 
Reading, martial arts 
Japan, China 

6330 

Amit Raj Gurung(16) 
Motithang High School 
GOP Thimpu, Bhutan 
Painting, trekking 
Any country 

6331 

Rajiv Ranjan (16) 

R-209 Vani Vihar 


Uttam Nagar 
New Delhi 110059, India 
Music, chess 
Any country 

6332 

Anuj Sharma (12) 

Sr. 14 Hindalco Colony 
Renukoot-231217 
Sonebhadra, U.P., India 
Table tennis, reading 
Any country 

6333 

Austin D’Souza (13) 

Jay Vraj Manik 
3/A/101 Opp. Santok 
Talkies 

Bhayandar (W) 

Dist. Thane-401101 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps & coins, painting 
Any country 

6334 

N.D. Divya Kumar (13) 
IX-B, Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 
Gajanaur, Shimoga 
Dist. Karnataka-577220 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6335 

Malayanil Singh (16) 
C-104 Sara ns h Apartments 
34, 1st Avenue, 

I.P. Extension 1 
Delhi-110092, India 
Travelling, sketching 
Any country 


Edited, Printed And Published by Vayayanti Tonpe at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
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FIRST TIME 
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Which you will 
like more as a 


KHAL-NAYAK 

rather than as a hero 

A negative role which will be 
. liked by everyone. 
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NEW DIAMOND COMICS 


Pran's—Chacha Chaudhary -11 (Digest) <ii2p ao **>20.oo 
Pran's—Shrimatljl-Psrty Dress 8.00 

Pran's—Raman i Table Tennis 8.00 

Pran's— Daabu & Nandlni 8.00 

Dynamite %'*$&' 800 

Fauladl Singh & Bluenia 7.00 

James Bond -19 7 00 

Mandrake -18 (Digest) • <5 00 
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Dear 

Editor... 

WORDSWORTH? 

Children's World is 
superb, 

Believe me this praise it 
deserves 

It gives joy in loneli¬ 
ness, 

And then fills my heart 
with happiness. 

Full of interesting tales 
it is, 


It’s March and exams 
are in the air. They come 
with such clockwork 
regularity and are so 
routine, that one doesn’t 
grudge them any more. 

But there’s something 
about annual exams that 
combines anxiety and 
relief. This time round one 
can’t wait for them to 
begin and finish because 
the heaps of exciting 
books by new authors, 
picked up from the World 
Book Fair, (held in New 
Delhi in February) are all 
lined up for an exciting 
read. 

It could be the onset of 
spring, but one also feels a 
lightness and joyousness 
in March. The former 
because we are beginning 
to discard our woollens 


Which in solitude gives 
us bliss. 

Really the first time, I 
read your magazine 

I was lost in day¬ 
dreams. 

Devika Singh (12), 
Dehradun 

N.VHONAJL VA1A -FS 

I am a student of Std. 
VII in The Indian High 
School, Dubai. My friends 
and I like Children's 
World very much. It’s very 
informative as well as 


here in the North—and 
the latter because the new 
baby-leaves on bare 
branches and the blossom¬ 
ing flowers at ground level 
are Nature’s annual 
expressions of joy, which 
you can’t help but be 
affected by. 

This feast of colour one 
knows, is going to be a 
nice prolonged one— 
beginning with the care¬ 
fully cultivated flower¬ 
beds with dancing daisies, 
pansies, flox, salvias, 
cineraria, calendula and 
so on, which will be there 
till the exams are over. 
Then the trees begin to 
dress up in their annual 
robes of red silk cotton, 
flame of the forest, mauve 
or white bauhinia, butter 
yellow laburnum, purple 


entertaining. It keeps us 
(Indians like me, who 
have been born and 
brought up in a foreign 
country) in touch with our 
national values and the 
people back home. Seeing 
the popularity and de¬ 
mand of the magazine, 
our school library now 
subscribes two copies of 
Children's World. I wish 
the magazine would be 
available in the Dubai 
market. 

Priyanka Agurwal, 
Dubai 



jacaranda and so on. By 
then it will also be time 
for mankind to revel in a 
festival of colour with 
such gay abandon, as only 
spring can bring. The cold 
will be discarded, cold 
indifference towards 
friends, neighbours and 
fellow-men forgotten for 
that one day of wild 
frolicking—And why 
not? 

It’s Holi isn’t it? So, 
enjoy this season as no 
other. 

Happy studying and 
doing well. Have a lovely 
Holi. 
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Amit Roy ^5Lu* T 



We boast of being ahead in many ways, 
the ultrasound and the laser rays. 

The advancements in the field 
of techrwlogy, 

and the new developments in Ecology. 
That's what we say today, 
with pride, for being ahead in every way. 
But the hard fact we have to believe, 
is that we have forgotten the right 

way to live. 

Gone are those sunny days, 
when the world was different 
in many ways. 

People had time to spend together, 
to talk and laugh with each other. 

They had time to fly colourful kites. 
Which would soar up and touch the skies. 
There was time to dance and sing, 
the time when friendship 
meant some thing. 

It was a time of fun and honesty, 
of truthfulness and humanity. 

That was the world many years back. 
Which had. things, that today we lack. 
That was the world we cun never see, 
in the leaves of an old banyan tree. 

Or in the old books of literature, 
to recollect the rich and true culture. 

Still we are proud to be ahead 
in many ways, 

in this materialistic world of busy days! 
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Text: E. Shailaja Nair 

N ew year is just 

over and already it 
is time for Holi. Of 
course, it is most welcome, 
for after the cold days of 
winter, Holi is a sign of 
the onset of spring and 
warmer days. Holi is the 
embodiment of spring— 
the exuberance of new 
growth as seen in the 
fresh leaves on trees and 
the many flowers nodding 
their heads in the sun¬ 
shine. The very nature of 
the festival with its atten¬ 
dant noise and vigour is 
indicative of this. 

Holi is almost as old as 
the Hindu religion or the 
Indian civilisation, at 
least in the northern part 
8 


Illustrations: B.G. Varma 

of the country. Like most There are numerous 

Indian festivals it has its myths and legends associ- 
origin in myth, legend and ated with Holi. The most 
religion. Lord Krishna is well known is of Prahlad, 
said to have indulged in a devotee of Vishnu, 
the festivities of Holi with Prahlad’s father, 
the gopis at Vrindavan. Hiranyakashyap, had 
There are references to been blessed by Brahma 
Holi in many old writings so that he could be killed 

and paintings. Alberuni, by neither man nor beast 

the historian, in his in the day or night in a 

account of India mentions room or outside it. 
the festival while in the Hiranyakashyap grew 
play RatnavaU , written very proud as a result and 

around the seventh cen- decreed that everybody 
tury, there is a reference should worship him. But 
to the throwing of colour when Prahlad continued 

and squirting of water. to worship Vishnu 
Many of the old paintings Hiranyakashyap became 

of the Deccani, Rajasthan very angry and ordered 
and Pahari schools also his death. But despite 
depict scenes of Holi. many attempts he could 
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not kill Prahlad. At last 
he asked his sister, 

Holika, who had a boon 
that fire could not harm 
her, to sit on a burning 
pyre with Prahlad on her 
lap. However, when the 
fire died out Holika was 
dead while Prahlad 
stepped out unharmed 
and unscathed. 

The burning of huge 
bonfires on the eve of Holi 
signifies the end of Holika. 
The bonfires also signify 
the end of Kama, the God 
of Love, at the hands of 
Shiva and his resurrection 


Shiva was meditating 
on Mount Kailash. 

Parvati was trying her 
utmost to attract his 
attention. Indra, the King 
of the Gods, sent Kama to 
disturb Shiva’s medita¬ 
tion. The ruse worked, but 
Shiva was enraged and 
opened his third eye 
located on his forehead 
and reduced Kama to a 
heap of ashes. However, 
on the request of Kama’s 
wife, Rathi, Shiva resur¬ 
rected him, but in a 
bodyless form. 

Krishna, of course, has 


with Holi. When Krishna 
was a baby his wicked 
uncle, Kansa, sent the 
demon Putana to poison 
the infant with her milk. 
But the baby drew out 
even her lifeblood and she 
died while the infant 
remained unharmed. 
When the people of Gokul 
realised what had hap¬ 
pened they rejoiced at the 
death of the demon. The 
rejoicing at Holi is sup¬ 
posed to be a reflection of 
this joy. Whatever be the 
legend, ultimately it is a 
symbol of the triumph of 


thereafter. . always been associated good over evil. This 







cleansing of the world is 
reproduced in the cleans¬ 
ing of the body. For after 
a whole morning of sing¬ 
ing and dancing, smearing 
colour and pouring water, 
people have a bath and 
follow it up with a ritual 
lunch which is usually 
quite simple—either 
kadhi with pakodas (made 
of gram flour balls floating 
in spiced curd) and rice or 
mutter-choora made of 
green peas, kishmish and 
chivda which is served 
with pooris. This is in 
sharp contrast to the 
sweets consumed during 


the morning such as 
gujiyus which are pockets 
of flour filled with khoya 
and dry fruits and deep 
fried. Actually by after¬ 
noon you are so sated with 
sweets that you welcome 
simple fare. 

After lunch there is 
usually a long siesta to 
recover from all the exer¬ 
tions of the morning and 
then the evening festivi¬ 
ties which are usually 
more restrained with mild 
dancing and singing or 
baithaks where classical 
music is the order of the 
day. 


Even the celebration of 
Holi is varied depending 
on the place. For instance 
in Barsana near Mathura 
the women chase the men 
with lathis or sticks and 
beat them up on Holi. 
Braj, again associated 
with Ix>rd Krishna, cel¬ 
ebrates Holi with joyous 
abandon and loud folk 
singing. But whatever the 
method and whatever the 
reason, Holi is certainly a 
season of splendour when 
the sheer joy of living 
pours out in spontaneous 
song and dance. After all 
Holi hai. 





Dear mysteries and 
histories , 

Life is really strange. I 
mean, here you are think¬ 
ing that homework is all 
there is to living and 
lunch and dinner and 
breakfast is all there is to 
life after homework when 
WHAM... Something hits 
you in the middle of your 
nose and you are thrown 
into a deep pit of mystery 
and suspense. 

You might not realise 
this because you are all 
sitting quite comfortably 
wherever you are and 
reading this... but let me 
tell you, I have seen quite 
a bit of life and am pretty 


experienced in things like 
suspicion and doubt. And 
this is not just in class 
when you do wonder how 
the chap sitting next to 
you got the very same 
answer as you did in 
maths and it was wrong. 
I’m talking about home 
and deep mysteries like 
who ate the last chocolate 
pastry and why did Raghu 
sneak out through the 
back door when he heard 
his mother calling and 
whether my brother is 
really my blood relative or 
did somebody take away 
the wrong baby? Strange, 
unsolvable mysteries that 
leave you wondering what 
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life is all about and 
whether you can sneak up 
and eat potato chips 
without your mother 
knowing. (Answer: you 
can’t) 

Well, it was a sunny 
afternoon and I was 
wondering about those 
potato chips when it 
suddenly struck me that if 
I wore to need paper—a 
perfectly reasonable 
need—to write on—a 
perfectly reasonable 
task—then I might just, 
just might be able to get 
to the chips in my father’s 
desk—a perfectly reason¬ 
able plan of action. 

Or so I thought. Ah! 
There’s the rub! (You 
know 1 always think that 
Hamlet had a bad eraser 
and that is what he was 
referring to. He must have 
had a nightmare about his 
eraser tearing the page—1 
often have such night¬ 
mares) Anyway, lot me 
get back to my story. 1 
started off m the direction 
of my father's desk. The 
house was quiet. My 
brother was nowhere to be 
seen. Nor was my’mother. 
But then that is no indica¬ 
tion that she isn’t watch¬ 
ing—she can spot me even 
through 12 inch steel 
walls, even if I have 
grown a moustache. 
Anyway, as I said earlier, 
the whole house wu.-> quiet 


9 




and dreaming—you know 
how it is on a holiday 
afternoon after everybody 
has had a good lunch. My 
father was not in town 
and as I stepped up to his 
desk, I could hear my own 
breathing. That is not 
surprising at all because 
generally, I can hear my 
own breathing if I listen 
for it but that day, for 
some reason, it seemed 
especially important. 

Anyway, I went up to 
my father’s desk and it 
just caught my eye. It was 
a white sheet of paper, an 
ordinary sheet of white, 
unlined paper but...and 
here’s where you have to 
sit up and take notice... 
that innocent sheet of 
white paper had three 
mysterious marks on it. 
Three mysterious marks 
in pencil half way down 
the page. Three mysteri¬ 
ous marks like this— 



My blood pounded! My 
heart thumped! My mind 
raced! My forehead 
sweated! My lips 
trembled! My hands 
shook! My feet... I won’t 
go into details but my feet 
were in the same situation 
as my blood, heart, lips 
etc. 

“Perky! Perky! What 
are you doing at your 
father’s desk?” 

My mother. 

My lips jumped into my 
mouth, I mean, my heart 
jumped into my mouth. 

“N... nothing,” I said. “I 
was only looking for some 
paper... To write on,” I 
added so that she under¬ 
stood how reasonable I 
was. ‘To write on, you 
know, to write.” 

“You don’t have to go on 
saying that,” she snapped 
from wherever she was. 
“If you have found it, then 



go back and study. There 
are no potato chips in the 
house.” 

Uncanny how mothers’ 
minds work! How did 
she... anyway, I wasn’t 
interested in chips any 
more, there was some¬ 
thing else on my mind. 
This sheet of paper, this 
sheet of white, unlined 
paper with three mysteri¬ 
ous pencil smudges on it. 

It had to be a code, a 
secret message—what else 
could it be? And if it was a 
code, a secret message, 
then ... then my father 
was mixed up in it! My 
father was a spy! 

Yours with head 
drumming, 

Perky 




Illustrations: Subir Roy 


Text: O.P. Bhagat 
FAIRY tale is a 
kind of folktale. In 
other words, it is 
also a once-upon-a-time 
tale. 

Like folktales, fairy 
tales have come down to 
us by word of mouth. 
People in every age told 
such stories. They had 
heard them from their 
parents or others and 
passed them on to their 
children. 

But some writers in the 
olden days recorded them. 
Some even wrote their 
own fairy tales. Most of 
the tales were collected 
and written down in the 
past two centuries. 

Charles Perrault was 
such a writer in France. 
More familiar are the 
names of the Grimm 


brothers of Germany and 
Hans Christian Andersen 
of Denmark. 

Now students and 
specialists of folklore have 
collected fairy tales in 
almost every country. 
Many collections or single 
volumes for children are 
there in every bookshop. 

What makes a fairy tale 
different from a folktale? 

It is magic or a touch of 
the supernatural (what is 
above or beyond nature). 

This may '*ome from the 
presence of fairies, 
witches, wizards and 
giants. Or there may be 
talking trees or animals. 
In the story of Snow 
White it is a mirror that 
answers the queen's 
query: Who is the fairest 
of us all?” 
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Or it may be a talisman 
or a magic potion. Or a 
wonderful pot or seven 
league boots. Or a 
beanstalk that goes far up 
into the air and can bear 
the weight of a boy. 

Talking animals may 
remind you of fables. But 
in faiiy tales the animals 
are mostly there to help a 
boy or a girl or some other 
person in distress. 

Thus a spider may, 
with its web stop the holes 
of a sieve in which a girl is 
told by her Stepmother to 
bring water. The Puss in 
Boots helps his master in 
his clever way. 

Sometimes a prince or a 
princess is changed into a 
frog. In a Chinese tale we 
read of a peacock princess. 
In Beauty and the Beast 
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a handsome prince has to 
under a spell, pass many 
long days as a hideous 
creature. 

Some fairy tales are 
about the fairies them¬ 
selves. But often the 
fairies come into the world 
of men to help the good 
people. By waving her 
magic wand a fairy can 
perform miracles. 

Quite often a fairy plays 
a godmother. It is her 
fairy godmother who 
sends Cinderella to the 
prince's ball in a most 
beautiful dress, complete 
with glass slippers. 

But not all the fairies 
are kind. A few of them do 
harm rather than good. 

There are other fairy 
folk, too. And they come in 
place of the fairies in 


many tales. The Shoe¬ 
maker and the Elves 
and Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs are tell¬ 
tale titles. 

But there are no gods 
and goddesses in fairy 
tales. The stories in which 
we meet or read about 
them are myths. Also 
legends, though legends 
tell more of the deeds of 
heroes. 

In the Arabian Nights 
and other tales of the East 
we come across peris. 

They are lovely women 
who have magic powers 
and can fly like birds. 
They too help men and 
sometimes fall in love 
with them. 

Similarly, there are 
giants and ogres and jinn 
(like the genie of Aladdin’s 


lamp). Also witches and 
magicians. And magic 
carpets, flying horses and 
caps that make the 
wearer invisible. 

Just as fairies have 
their fairyland, peris have 
their peristan (land of 
peris). These places are as 
cute and colourful as their 
dwellers. 

In everyday speech we 
call a place of delicate and 
magical beauty a fairy¬ 
land. 

Some fairy tales have 
no magic or fairies. Yet 
they are included in the 
collections. The Ugly 
Duckling and 
Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears, for 
example. 

This is because the 
word fairytale is like a box 




in which are packed more 
things than it can hold. 
Some writers use the 
German word Marchen for 
the products. It covers 
more varied old tales. 

What about stories like 
Gulliver's Travels and 
Alice in Wonderland ? 
You may be inclined to 
label them as long 
fairytales. But the term 
used for them is fantasy. 

The fairytale events 
often happen in a never- 
never land. A place where 
people live but where 
fairies, elves and others 
like them easily come and 
go. They help, and some¬ 
times harm, the people 
openly or secretly. 

A place where a girl 
may sleep like the dead 
for years and then, at a 
mere kiss wake up and 
live as before. A place 
where from the belly of a 
wolf, who can talk, comes 
out alive an old woman he 
has devoured. 

It is a strange world 
indeed. And yet it is like 
the world we live in. It is 
peopled by men and j 
women the like of whom 
we meet and see around 
us. 

If there are kings, there 
are commoners too. The 
king may be crazy or 
haughty or generous. The 
queen may be kind or 
cruel. Or the two may, 


like any couple, desire a 
child or wish all the best 
for their son or daughter. 

Then there is the step¬ 
mother. She loves her own 
daughter but plots against 
her husband’s child of the 
earlier marriage. Her 
daughter too hates her 
half-sister and always 
tries to create trouble for 
her. 

But the despised girl is 
sweet and pretty. She is 
helped by a fairy or a 
friendly animal or, as in 
Russian tales, by Old 
Father Frost. 


If the story is of a boy, 
he is often poor. But he is 
nice and brave. In spite of 
the odds against him, he 
outwits a fierce giant and 
returns home with his 
treasure. 

Or it may be a poor but 
honest farmer or shoe¬ 
maker or tailor. The man 
is helped or rewarded for 
his honesty and hard 
work. By the way, Hans 
Andersen’s father was a 
poor shoemaker. 

Long, lanky and 
clumsy, Andersen was a 
sort of ugly duckling. But 
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like the duckling of his 
story, he turned out to be 
a beautiful swan in the 
matter of writing fairy 
tales. 

As in folktales, the fairy 
tale characters are not 
described in detail. They 
are just a king or a clown 
or a farmer or a woodcut¬ 
ter. Often they are not 
known by their names. 

A folktale may have a 
sad ending. If it is the 
story of a prince and 
princess, they, after a 
time of trouble, live hap¬ 
pily ever after. 

One of the exceptions is 
the tale of Little Red 
Riding Hood. In 
Perrault’s version the wolf 
eats up the girl. In the 
version now popular the 
story has a happy ending. 

Does a fairy tale have a 
normal moral? That in 
such a tale good wins over 
evil is itself a moral. 
However, this is mostly 
implied. Otherwi.se no 
moral is tagged. 

If you read Perrault, 
you will find that at the 
end of almost every tale 
he spells out a moral in 
verse. In a few cases there 
is a second moral as well. 
Up the airy mountain , 
Down the rushy glen, 

We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men... 
This is how William 
Aiiingham’s poem on the 
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fairies begins. There are 
many more poems on 
fairies, elves and their 
like. Browning’s The Pied 
Piper ofHamelin is a 
fairy tale in verse. 

If you are not in a mood 
to read, you may listen to 
a taped fairy tale. Several 
cassettes are available. 
There are video cassettes, 
too. 

Now and then fairy tale 
films are telecast or 
shown in cinemas. They 
are in animation form as 
well. Sometimes a fairy 
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tale is staged or presented 
as a ballet. 

Shakespeare’s A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream 
is a kind of fairy tale in 
five acts. 

Some modern writers 
have written their own 
fairy tales. Such are 
Kipling’s Just So Stories 
and Oscar Wilde’s A 
Selfish Giant and other 
tales. 

Fairy tales are not only 
stories of the past but also 
of our own times. 
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A SCHOOLBOY'S 
MEMORY OF 
SUBHASH CHANDRA 


Text: N.M. KhilnanJ 

I T was on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1938, a cold 
wintry day in 
Sukkur (Sind) on the 
banks of the Indus that 
Subhash arrived in con¬ 
nection with his campaign 
for the presidency of the 
Indian National Congress. 
I was then barely 15—a 
pugnacious school boy. I 
approached the great man 
and hesitatingly re¬ 
quested him for an auto¬ 
graph. He stared at me for 
a few seconds and then 
softly said: “Girls ask for 
autographs, not grown-up 
boys. Now listen to the 
five steps which lead to 
success and glory, which 
you must follow: (l)Build 
up self confidence: Those 
who are not confident 
seldom achieve success. 
Success and confidence go 
hand in hand. 



Illustration : Subir Roy 

‘There was Buddha in are. Remember not to ever 


Sidhartha. A 
Vivekananda in 
Narendra, and a Ma¬ 
hatma in Mohandas 
Gandhi. It was this dis¬ 
covery that made them 
great. Every man has to 
discover himself. There is 
an element of greatness in 
all of us. Success depends 
on how well and how early 
we are able to recognise 
that element in ourselves. 

“(2) Think success and 
forget about failures. 
Thinking success condi¬ 
tions your mind to create 
a plan to attain success. 
Thinking failure produces 
the opposite result. It 
conditions the mind to 
think negative thoughts 
that produce failure. 

“(3) Remind yourself 
regularly that you are 
better than you think you 
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admit your doubts and 
proclaim to people that 
you are not first class. 

“(4) Believe Big. The 
size of your success is 
ascertained by the size of 
your belief. Think little 
goals and achieve small 
success. Think big goals 
and win greater success. 

“(5) Always smile: A big 
smile helps overcome fear, 
rolls away worry and 
defeats despondency. It 
fetches you confidence. 
Smile big and you would 
immediately feel happy, 
no matter how depressed 
you are.” 

Having made these 
remarks, he said: “Here is 
my signature that you 
wanted. When you grow 
up, give these ideas to 
other children.” 
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Story: Homagni Chaudhuri 


Illustrations: Deepak HarichamJ 


K ALI) was on the 
alert. It was six- 
thirty in the morn¬ 
ing and Studi might need 
a little help. 

Also at the time, Rimi, 
Tablu, Sima, Balu and 
Chotku, each carrying a 
large school bag and a 
water bottle, tumbled out 
of the Baneijee house. 

The Banerjees were a 
joint family of four gen 
erations and while some 
members lived in other 
cities and towns, the 
children lived with and 
studied under the supervi¬ 
sion of their grandfather, 


the senior Mr. Baneijee, 
and the protection of their 
great grandmother, 
Madida. 

The Baneijee gang was 
greeted loudly by another 
gang of six. Bappa, 
Chumki, Mitul, Pappu, 
Mini and Jeet, also 
equipped with outsized 
school bags and water 
bottles, were waiting 
outside. The eleven would 
go to school in one hatch. 
Sometimes the eleven 
played football as a team 
with Bappa as captain 
and Rimi as vice-captain. 
And sometimes Rimi who 


was a very good goal 
keeper played for the local 
senior boys’ team. 

Dhirenbabu was busy 
getting Studi ready. He 
had finished the cleaning 
and polishing and checked 
the water in the radiator 
and the engine oil level 
and the brake fluid. Studi 
was the Studebaker 
Commander, the Banerjee 
family car. It would take 
the eleven to school and if 
they met friends on the 
way, they too would be 
asked to pile in. Studi was 
old, very old, but as senior 
Mr. Baneijee liked to 




explain, “Studi is a mem¬ 
ber of the family, senior to 
many, and in any case 
what else other than a 
mini bus can take the 
entire family?” 

Dhirenbabu had been 
driving Studi for thirty- 
five years and he was 
proud of the old car. It 
was not one of the present 
day flimsy tinny things. 
Studi uncomplainingly did 
all the family chores. It 
had its moods but 
Dhirenbabu would boast, 
“As long as there is petrol 
in the tank, Studi will 
keep going.” This was 
true but Studi would 
sometimes find it difficult 
to start in the morning. 
For Dhirenbabu and his 
early morning passengers 
this was a minor detail. 

Kalu was not a pariah; 
he was the para dog, para 
being the Bengali word for 
neighbourhood. Kalu’s job, 
taken up voluntarily since 
he wandered in as a 
puppy, was to guard his 
para which was a short 
stretch of road with two 
blind lanes leading off it. 
Kalu was independent 
and did not belong to 
anyone but families saved 
leftovers for him. 

Mr. Ghosh, a retired 
engineer, was a bird 
watcher and after his 
early morning field trip 
gave Kalu a breakfast of 
milk and bread. After 


having remained on watch 
throughout tho night for 
any stranger stepping into 
the area, Kalu required 
the nourishment provided 
by this meai as he needed 
energy for yet another 
important duty, that of 
seeing off Studi. After 
that, hopefully, only 
unaccompained dogs or 
stray cats would merit his 
attention. 

That morning, after 
Dhirenbabu tried the self¬ 
starter twice, Bappa and 


the ten other children 
ki. 'w what was to be 
done. They positioned 
themselves behind Studi. 
Kalu, tail up, stood at the 
side. Bappa loudly 
counted, “Three, two, 
one,” and on the ‘one’, all 
the eleven pushed with all 
their might. Kalu barked. 
Studi lurched forward, the 
engine spluttered and 
roared into life. The 
children clambered aboard 
and as the Studebaker 
Commander drove away, 



Kalu yelping frenziedly 
escorted Studi till the 
main street. Kalu was 
pleased, it had been hard 
work but his morning 
duty was well done. 

It was afternoon when 
the eleven came back from 
school. The return journey 
was by mini bus. Studi at 
this time was required at 
the office of Baneijee and 
Sons Limited. At the stop 
on the main street the 
children, under Bappa’s 
eye, carefully crossed the 
para road but after that 
they started racing. 
Bappa, the leader, and 
Rimi, the eldest girl, did 
not; they walked. 

Bappa saw Hemen 
coming with a bucket of 
water from the tube well 


at the other end of the 
road. Hemen had recently 
started working for the 
tea shop at the corner 
where the road met the 
main street. Kalu was 
also visible, having a mini 
lunch outside a house 
where some rice and dal 
had been laid out for him. 

As Bappa walked 
ahead, he suddenly heard 
Kalu yelping in pain. 
Bappa turned around to 
see Kalu limping on three 
legs. Hemen was on the 
opposite side of the road, 
sheltering behind the 
bucket of water. 

“I saw Hemen throw a 
stone at Kalu when the 
poor chap was eating.” 

As Bappa looked an¬ 
grily at him, Hemen said, 


“Stray dogs should not be 
encouraged.” 

“Kalu is not a stray,” 
objected Bappa. “He is the 
para guard dog. And if 
you trouble him again, the 
club will throw you out.” 

Hemen kept quiet, he 
knew that this was no idle 
threat. The club was a 
loose unit of the local 
children and teenagers 
and was supported by the 
elders. Besides organising 
community pujas and 
occasional collection of 
relief for worthy causes, 
the club did social service 
for the neighbourhood. 

The previous week, a 
scrap dealer found with 
false weights had half his 
head shaved and was 
paraded around before 











































being thrown out with a As Hemen desperately was in the car got out to 
severe warning. kicked at Kalu, Bappa investigate. Hemen 

A week later, when and the boys reached the realising that he was 

Bappa came out to play in scene. But what sealed trapped, pulled out a knife 
the evening, he heard that Hemen’s fate was that at but Mr. Baneijee’s young 

Hemen had been sacked. that exact moment Studi assistant, Naren, was a 

The tea-shop owner did carefully turned the karate champion. Hemen, 

not want to talk about it corner in the para road, with his right arm broken 

but it appeared that completely blocking it. at three places by an 

Hemen was less than The tea shop on one side expert blow, was handed 

honest. and a toy shop on the over to the police. 

There was an empty opposite side had en- The next day Kalu 

plot at the end of one of croached on the road and lunched on boneless meat. 


the blind lanes. This narrowed this stretch, 

ground was kept clean by The Studi stopped and 
the club and when not in noticing the commotion, 
use for community puja or senior Mr. Baneijee who 
other functions, it was the 

of mini-football was in full 


But sadly he has lost 
much of his independence. 
He now wears a collar and 
has even had injections 


neighbourhood, clutching l![i| 
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at her throat. Her heavy \! 
gold chain had been 
wrenched off by Hemen 
who was running away. 
There was little hope of 
catching the snatcher as 
he was near the main 
street and once he reached 
that, he would be lost in 
the crowd, but the boys 
nevertheless gave chase. 
Hemen had almost 
reached safety when Kalu 
leapt out from a veranda 
and bit him on the leg. 
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Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 


Text: Kalyani 
Davidar 

C atching crows 

has now come to 
mean something 
more than what the term 
generally implies. The 
Japanese have started 
trapping the bird to dine 
on it. To us, this makes 
unpalatable news but not 
to Mr. Seigoro Ikeda who 
declared that the crow 
“tastes quite good”. 

If snipe and partridge, 
quail and coot, then why 
not the crow? The crow’s 
intake being what it is, no 
one can really relish crow 
fare. Be that as it may, 
there is yet another point 
in the crow’s favour. 
Crows can be very human 
The crow’s display of 
sportive pranks is a treat 
20 


to behold. An incurable 
tease, seldom will a crow 
let another ave on a 
branch enjoy a juicy tid— 
bit in peace but needs 
must hover and harass till 
the poor bird, rendered 
neurotic, is forced to take 
wing. I once watched 
intently and with great 
amusement, a duo of 
crows exasperate a 
Brahminy kite with a 
beakful and drive it mad 
and away to a remoter 
porch. When the kite 
assuming that it had 
found a peaceful nook to 
din in began to beak into 
its catch, flap flap came 
the crows to once again 
drive the kite away. 

Crows drive everyone 


crazy but keep their cool. 
New Zealanders may not 
have much to say on this 
subject as their cities do 
not caw with crows. 

But the crow isn’t just a 
caw. An expert simulator 
of sounds, crow notes run 
a wide gamut. There once 
was a crow pet that could 
mimic a lark to perfection 
and yet another that could 
gobble like a turkey and 
fool people. A scheming 
crow has often lured a 
mother hen from her 
brood by clucking from 
some bower like a hen 
while a partner in the 
game carried off a chick. 
Camaraderie between 
species of a different order 
that works to mutual 
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benefit is termed ‘mutual¬ 
ism’ but the crow that 
rides piggy-back on Porky 
has only himself in mind. 
When the upturned soil, 
while the pig is rootling 
for tubers, yields a field 
mouse, down swoops the 
crow in glee to snatch the 
rodent and fly away 
without even a caw of 
thanks. 

That crows delight in 
each other’s company is 
more than evident when 
you watch a murder of 
crows, for such is the 
collective term, at play. 
One crow taking off with 
.some trifle in its beak will 
be hounded by another 
and bullied into surren¬ 
dering the prize. The 
& vanquisher is in turn 


besieged by other 
‘crowmrades’ and the 
booty wrested. And the 
game goes on.... 

Crows play Taffy the 
Welshman too, raiding 
each other’s nest during 
the rightful owner’s 
absence. Pilfering of a 
choice bit of nesting 
material or twig is moti¬ 
vated more for fun and 
the pastime proceeds on a 
note of good humour. 

The owl though, is 
never looked upon with 
kindly humour by the 
crow. To the crow, the owl 
is not the bird of Minerva 
epitomising wisdom, but a 
sneaky, despicable nest- 
raider and therefore 
should a murder of crows 
come upon a solitary, 


defenceless owl, the result 
is a noisy and unpleasant 
brawl with the owl thor¬ 
oughly defeated and 
crestfallen. 

Among themselves too, 
crows sometimes cry 
murder. If in the eyes of a 
group one crow is guilty of 
a crime, the offender is 
cruelly ostracised. The 
culprit sits apart from the 
rest on a branch while the 
jury confabulates. If the 
sentence spells no re¬ 
prieve, the cruel rapscal¬ 
lions peck the poor of¬ 
fender to death. 

This reminds me of an 
incident that occurred in 
my own garden. An imp¬ 
ish lad having catapulted 
a baby crow and killed it, 
the raucous-voiced breth- 







ren promptly launched an 
attack on the boy, trying 
to peck at his head while 
he flailed his arms in the 
air in a desperate effort to 
shoo the crows away. A 
day or two later while the, 
boy was playing in the ■' 
garden, the crows picked, 
on him, intimidating him v 
with a ceaseless flutter of 
wings and loud cawing. 

Only a rod brandished in 
the air could drive the 
crows away. 

A crow can be content 
with muck and carrion 
but will not of course 
hesitate to nab a delicacy 
from the dining-table 
should it gain entry 
through an open window/*^ 
Cleanliness and the crow 
keep little company to¬ 
gether but records have it 
that one pet crow which 
belonged to a lady in Ohio 
was so niminy piminy 
that it washed every 
worm before eating it. 

What an amusing sight 
that must have been! 

Dressed in black, crows 
are not as attractive as 
birds with colourful 
plumes but bumptious as 
they are they always 
insist on presiding over all 
other aves in a garden. 

My enchanting garden in 
the Nilgiris highlighted by 
the presence of birds like 
the Blueheaded Rock 
Thrush, the White 
22 
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tliroated Ground Thrush 
and the Blue Rock thrush 
in November and a host of 
other <ves at all times, 
wu* soully blotched by 
Corbeau and Carrie, two 
very v ocal crows that 
drowned the dulcet notes 
of other birds in a most 
malicious manner. Even 
the Blackbird with its 
melodious madrigal didn’t 
stand a chance for it was 
chased away by this 
corvine twosome and its 
dreadful duet. But for the 
fact that they somehow 
endeared themselves to 
my little daughter, 


Corbeau and Carrie would 
have been shooed away. 

On a blustery day how 
catchy is the joie-de-vivre 
displayed by the crow 
kind. When a lusty, gusty 
wind passes through the 
matted foliage of a spread¬ 
ing tree just watch a crow 
settle on the extremity of 
a branch and play See- 
Saw. Delighting in the 
buoyancy of each gentle or 
mighty sway, the crow 
feigns a falling off from 
the precarious perch but 
wing-flaps back to the 
original spot to slide down 
yet again. Your spirits if 
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they droop will soar with 
each rise and dip of the 
bird. 

If you have read 
Gabrielle Roy’s account of 
the friendly crow 
Jeannotte, you will under¬ 
stand exactly what I 
mean. A loner by habit, 
this Jeannotte often 
sought the tip of a wild 
cherry tree and not mind 
you, to gorge on the 
berries, but because of a 
poetic attachment to the 


place. On windy days 
Jeannotte would rock, 
rock, rock while most of 
its winged kin would 
plunder and pillage in 
profitable places. All that 
Jeannotte seemed to wish 
for was the whisper of the 
rustling leaves as it was 
bough-borne by the 
breeze. When ultimately 
an irate farmer’s gun 
wounded Jeannotte in 
flight, the crow made one 
last desperate effort to fly 


to its favourite haunt... 
the forked branch of the 
cherry tree. One last 
swing and down fell the 
crow in a sad, black heap. 

I wonder if after know¬ 
ing all this about the crow 
which almost always has 
something interesting up 
its beak, Mr. Seigcro 
Ikeda, the honoured 
Mayor of Kisakata, will 
still declare that the crow 
“tastes quite good”. 
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Life Through the Eyes cf 
an Eagle 

Toderai Makoni (14) Zimbabwe 
(Courtesy SICC 1993) 


Flying over'Africa, 

And what do 1 see, 

Free roaming animals waving at me. 
Flying further on. 

And what do I see, 

A lion in a cage looking sadly at me. 
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Flying over North America, 

And what do 1 see, 

Happy people waving at me. 

Flying further on, 

And what do I see, 

Toxic waste being dumped in the sea. 

Flying over South America, 

And what do I see. 

Sunny faces smiling at me. 

Flying further on, 

And what do / see, 

Smelly CFC’s floating towards me. 
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Flying over Asia, 

And what do I see, 

More happy people together drinking tea. 
Flying further on. 

And what do 1 see, 

Bloodthirsty hunters shooting at me. 

Flying over Australia, 

And what do I see, 

Long, thin fingers pointing at me. 

Flying further on. 

And what do l see, 

Men with chainsaws cutting down a tree. 


Home at last, 

And what do I see, 

All other eagles flying with me. 

Flying further on. 

And what do we see, 

The fact that earth is where we want to be.i 
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Text: Rashroi Sharma (15) Illustrations: B.G. Varma 


T HE other day I 
read somewhere 
that watches these 
days are made more for 
their style and ‘show-off 
value rather than for 
telling the time like in the 
‘good ol’days’.—How true 
this is! 

Now take my own 
family, or rather, my 
brother for example. A 
few months ago, in a 
shopping centre, he saw a 
talking watch. It didn’t 
exactly converse with you, 
but if you pressed a 
button on it, it would tell 
the time (in French). My 
brother fell absolutely in 
love with it and asked my 
dad if he could buy it. Dad 

ae 


flatly refused, because the was this one. One month 
watch he already had later, he spotted a 

(which had been bought ‘GameBoy’ watch, up for 
in Singapore) was work- sale in a videogame shop 
ing perfectly fine; why did (which he visits oh-so- 
he need a new one? Be- frequently—but that’s 

sides, he couldn’t even another story). Well, he 
speak French, least of all channelised all his energ} 
understand it. on that one watch and 

“Yes I can. We learned told dad all the advan- 
to tell the time in our tages of having it— 

French class,” my brother sounding just like a 
replied promptly. salesman. This continued 

I don’t remember the for weeks, and finally, as 

details exactly, but my before, my dad had to give 

brother somehow got my in—what else could he do, 

dad to buy it, promising anyway? Well, that watch 
him he wouldn’t get came home and my 

another one for at least brother was happy for 
two years. another two-three 

Well, promises are months, 

made to be broken, and so My dad had his fingers 
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crossed. Well, that obvi¬ 
ously didn’t work, for, 
when we came to India on 
a visit, out of the blue, my 
brother discovered a 
certain ‘heartbeat’ watch 
which could count your 
heartbeats and 
bloodpressure per minute. 

“WTiat do you need that 
for? Are you a 
heartpatient? The charm 
will last for 2-3 days, then 
you’ll find some other 
watch. It’s so costly 
anyway,” my dad argued 
vainly. 

My brother persisted 
for a day or two, then, he 
seemed to have changed 
his mind. Dad heaved a 
sigh of relief. He was 
thinking he would have 
needed the watch himself 
if the tension had contin¬ 
ued for another day or 
two. 


Then, when we came 
back to Paris, he read 
about a ‘swatch’ watch. 
The dial moved to and fro, 
it was water and shock 
resistant, it had a timer, 
it glowed in the dark and 
could be taken under 
water to upto 200m. 

“Are you an underwa¬ 
ter swimmer?” my dad 
asked. 

“No, but I can use it in 
the swimming pool.” 

'Yes, you’ll buy this 
costly watch just to see 
the time underwater, 
right? Will you go swim¬ 
ming or time-watching 
underwater? You can’t go 
that deep, and anyway, 
there’s a watch at the 
swimming pool, you can 
see the time there.” 

“But its too far away.” 

“So what? Everybody 


there doesn’t have a 
water resistant watch.” 

“Well, I’m not every¬ 
body!" 

“Nobody’s everybody, 
that doesn't mean and 
so the argument contin¬ 
ued, with the same result 
in the end—my brother 
got the watch. 

He’s in the seventh 
heaven of delight now and 
shows it to everybody. It’s 
become like a showpiece, 
not a watch. This is his 
fourth watch in nine 
months. And guess what 
happened to all his ex¬ 
watches? They got 
handed down—actually, 
up (I’m elder to him) to 
me. 

Different people have 
different hobbies I guess. 
For some, its stamps or 
coins, for others, watches. 

Weil, why not? 









It’s fun to juggle with numbers. Try this to see how quick you 
are with simple arithmetic. 


Across 

A 462 -4-2x4 
C 11x2 
D 21 + 21 + 10 
F 2 + 2 
G 9-7 
H 9x2 
J 5x4x2 
K 174 x 2 


CLUES 

Down 

A 23 x 4 
B 9x5 
C 30 x 8 + 1 
E 6x6x6 + 4 
I 9x9+2 
J 12x4 
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Story: Abhishek 


Illustrations: Viky Arya 


Srikumar (12) 


NCE during my 
summer holidays, 
my parents and I 
went to Ooty and to the 
Mudumalai Wildlife 
Sanctuary. We reached 
Mudumalai around three 
in the afternoon. 

In the evening we went 
on an ‘elephant safari’. It 
was very exciting to ride 
on the elephant’s back as 
it took us deep into the 
wild jungle! We saw a lot 
of colourful birds, mon¬ 
keys jumping from the 
trees, some spotted deer 
drinking water from a 


little pond, a few wild 
bison and even some wild 
elephants far away down 
in the valley. 

After the thrilling ride, 
we came to the ‘Elephant 
Camp’. There was a little 
Ganesha temple in the 
camp and two little el¬ 
ephants were performing 
the puja to the Lord. 

One baby elephant 
carried a pot of water and 
bathed the idol while the 
other one offered flowers. 
When the mahout lit some 
camphor in a tray, one 
elephant calf did the aarti 
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while the other one rang a 
tiny bell. Then both went 
down on their knees 
before the idol with great 
reverence. 

We were all thrilled to 
watch these little ones 
perform the puja so beau¬ 
tifully. 

I wanted to have a close 
look at them. My dad took 
me to the mahout. The 
mahout introduced those 
little guys to me as 
Cheran and Jambu. 
Cheran seemed to be very 
friendly while Jambu was 
a little irritated and 
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restless. So he was taken 
to his shed while Che ran 
stayed hack with us. I 
patted Cheran’s head and 
he patted me on my 
shoulder with his trunk! I 
stroked his soft ears and 
his long trunk. I played 
with Oheran till it was 
dark and also gave him 
some plantains and sugar¬ 
cane bits. He loved to eat 
them! 


My dad said it was time 
to leave. 1 walked to my 
car. Cheran followed me 
and put his trunk on the 
handle of the car door as if 
he was opening it for me. I 
wondered if he also 
wanted to come with me 
but his mahout was 
standing there to take 
him back. I gave his 
prickly head a final pat 
and waved at him as our 


car started moving. He 
lifted his trunk as if to 
wave back at me. 

Now, a few years have 
passed by and I have 
grown older. I still cannot 
forget the happy time I 
spent with Cheran. I love 
him so much that I cannot 
ever forget him and I hope 
that he has not forgotten 
me either! 
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...FIFTEEN yEARi AGO, THREE 1 
IDOLS WERE STOLEN FROM A TEM¬ 
PLE IW TAMIL NADU, UNDE? MYS- ( 
TERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. THEy > 
SURFACED LAST yEAR AT AN S 
ANTIQUE DEALER'S SHOPIU < 
AMSTERDAM, HOLL AND- APART > 
F ROM TH El R CON SIDERABLE /: 
I ANTIQUE VALUE, THE IDOLS l- 
CONTAIN 85 TOLAS OF GOLD- ) 
v AT THE TIME OF THEIR \ 
) THEFT FROM THE SUN DARE- 
\ SWARA TEMPLE AT RAJAPURAM. 

’ A PRICELESS EMERALD / 
LINGAM WAS ALSO STOLEN. 




■» *5 
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HOWEVER,THIS HAS NOT \ 
BEEN RECOVERED- THE \ 
GOVERN ME NT OF INDIA HAS \ 
> SUCCESSFULLY NE60TIATED ) 
• FOR THE RETURN OF THE / 
IDOLS TO THEIR PISHTFUL | 
PLACE. THEy WILL BE REIN- 
’ STALLED AT THE SUNDARE- 
kSWARATEMRE EARLY NEXT i 
[ MONTH AFTER THE POR\F|- , 

| CATION RITUALS AND THE 
[ ABHISHEKHAH HAVE BEEN fl 
k PERFORMED.THE TEMaE, ] 
I WHICH WAS SEALED AFTER \ 
r THE THEFT. IS 8EINS RENO- 
r VATED By THE ARCHAEO - 
1 LOGICAL SURVEY OF IND'A-i 





FIFTEEN YEARS A GO I & GIVEN THE 
IDOLS TO THE TALL FOREIGNER ON THE 
MAHABALlPURAM BEACH. HE PAID 
ME HAWDSOMEty, } MOST SKf* 


gfwpfv? %[( 

ii. 


MR. NATHAN. 
WHAT'S WE PRICE 
OP THIS RING? 
I WANT TO TAKE 
IT F OR A FRIEND 
IN GERMAN^. 


A LOVELY SIFT MADAM; 1 TS NEARLY 
200 YEARS OLD-A SIFT FROM A 
PORTUGUESE NOBLEMAN TD-HIS 
LADY* 


INDEED] 


YES. FEEL THE HEAVINESS 
OF THE SILVER, MADAM .. 


OF THE SILVER, MADAM ... 
SUCH EXQUISITE CARVING. 
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I’M DELIGHTED...I WAS TOLD 
TO COME TO REBElRO'S ANTIQUE 
ARTS. I BELIEVE (TS POPULAR 
WITH ALL TOURISTS TO GOA- AS 
you'RE, TOO, MR- NATHAN. 




ITS ALWAYS A PLEASURE TO SERVE A DISCERNING 
CUSTOMER, MADAM. I DO HOPE YOUR FRIEND WILL BE 
HAPPy WIW THE RING- 









FIFTEEN YEARS AGO* 

KI AG ESH. Whenoldgovinda died 
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'Hasn’t i clever to se mp a 

10 RAJAPURAM SAVING 
,NA BOS ACCIDENT! 
THEREAFTER I BECAME T-HE 
NATHAN 1 AM NOW 
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'i M LUCKy, I GUESS^ -««■* 
REBEiRoS ANTIQUE APTS 
iS A PERFECTCOVER FOR My 
ANTIQUE SMUGGLING 1 
mr\ Activities. 
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Vk,ukZ hfI ILL w OKt)BP A dour 

HAPPEM E D TO THE EMERALD 
WHERE COULD OLD 60VIMDA 
,T ? ,r 1 ^AW FIND 
\*}A T I LI BE EMORMOUSLy RICH t 
1 WANT TO 0E MOREL ' Jj 
m WEALTHY. I’LL 60 BAC* r^i 

IgpL TO rajaporam.. . ff: 
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...KlOBODy WILL REC06WI&E | 
ME AS THE T-HIKI NAGES-H / 
THAT J WAS. My BFARP4ND ^ 
^OUSTSHOULD BE A 
GOOD COVER. YES, RAvJAPORAM 
HEREICOME-_/ 
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ALOR'E. AN AUNT 
NEEDS SOME FINANCIAL 

£5r IC £‘ 1 HAVE explained 

T-HE <JOB TO V0UN6 

D CUMHA. IU BE BACK" 

IN TWO WFEXS- 


L-ai 


A TICKET FOR SATURDAY. 

to bangalore, please. 
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T APANG was slip¬ 
ping into the 
waters! He held on 
to a small tree, and tried 
to draw in the fishing line 
he had thrown into river 
Siang. But it was so heavy 
that it was pulling 
Tapang in rather easily. 

“Okebereng!” shouted 
Tapang. He needed help. 
Of course he could swim 
but he did not want to lose 
his catch. May be it was a 
fat Mahseer he had 
caught! 

“Okebereng!” he called 
again to his sister who 
was painting somewhere 
nearby. After what 
seemed ages, his sister 
came calling for him. At 
last she found him pre¬ 
cariously balanced be¬ 
tween shrubs and boul¬ 
ders, clinging on for dear 
life! The brother and 
sister had come down to 
the river bank after 
breakfast. 

Okebereng started 
laughing! Tapang was 
getting angry. 

“Help please!” he 
shouted, “what are you 
standing there laughing!” 
Tapang sometimes hated 
his sister because she was 
better than him at almost 


Story: Sudhamahi 
Regunathan 

everything, including 
angling! Now she would 
go and report this to 
everybody at home and 
would they make fun of 
him! Tapang wondered 
what madness prompted 
him to call out for 
Okebereng. 

“Okay, meanie, I don’t 
need your help. Once you 
see my catch,, you’ll realise 
what a great angler I am,” 


Illustrations: 

Viky Arya 

Tapang was slipping a 
little faster now. He had 
almost lost control when 
Okebereng, six years his 
elder, pulled him up. ‘Is 
she strong!’ thought 
Tapang. Soon the line was 
also pulled up and all it 
brought was a bamboo 
basket, full of weeds and 
river garbage! Tapang’s 
eyes smarted. He did not 
want to cry but he was 
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very disappointed. And his 
ears dreaded the moment 
when Okebereng would 
start making a joke of it 
all over again. 

Instead Okebereng held 
on to her eight-year-old 
brother and said, “Shh... 
listen, can you hear 
somebody calling out for 
help?” 

At first Tapang thought 
she was playing some 
trick on him. But as the 
brother and sister edged 
closer to the waters at 
Oiramghat, (in Arunachal 
Pradesh,) as the place was 
called, they could hear it 


louder and clearer but 
could see nothing. 

“Somebody is in 
trouble,” said Okebereng. 
She always knew every¬ 
thing with certainty. 
‘Tapang, you throw the 
line when you see some¬ 
body coming down with 
the current, I will try to 
swim and see if I can 
help,” she instructed him 
and jumped into the 
waters even before 
Tapang really understood 
what the problem was or 
what the instructions 
were! 

Oiramghat was a bank 


on river Siang as it flowed 
into Assam to become the 
mighty Brahmaputra. 
Fifteen minutes from here 
by a raft and the current 
would deposit you at 
Dibrugarh in Assam. 
Sometimes people did fall 
into the waters. The 
current was so swift and 
powerful that they were 
carried along with it. 
Sometimes they would be 
alive and thrown on the 
shores at Dibrugarh. Of 
the other times, Tapang 
did not want to think! 

Tears flowed down 
Tapang’s cheek. He was 
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worried. Worried about 
his sister, worried about 
the right thing to do now. 
‘Oh!’ thought Tapang, 'if 
only I had not come down 
for my holidays at all!’ 
Tapang studied in the 
R.K. Mission School. 
Okebereng was also at 
school but at another 
place called Along. He 
loved Okebereng dearly. 
‘How could I have hated 
her a moment ago? God 
save her,’ cried Tapang in 
his heart while he moved 
closer to see if she could 
be spotted swimming 
against the current. 

Suddenly he saw them. 
Two hands. They were of 
different people. The river 
was flowing far too swiftly 
for Okebereng to be able 
to drag anyone ashore, 
and the two of them at 
that! Quickly Tapang 
pushed a small frail tree 
that was almost giving 
way because he had been 
leaning on it when his 
fishing line was in the 
waters. Two hard pushes 
uprooted the tree and it 
went rolling down into the 
waters. 

Okebereng understood. 
She guided one hand to 
the log. Pulling and 
lifting, Tapang saw the 
brave fourteen-year-old 
girl bring a little girl to 
the log. When Tapang 
threw the line, Okebereng 


immediately tied the girl 
to the tree with it. 

As they looked around 
they could not see the 
other hand at all. The 
child’s father or mother 
must have drowned, 
thought Tapang, franti¬ 
cally looking around. 
Okebereng also held on to 
the tree and soon they 
were all out of sight. 
Tapang started running 
back home. On the way he 
met his father and soon 
two other men from the 
neighbourhood ran down 
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to the bank and got on to 
their raft to follow. 

Tapang cried to go 
along and since everybody 
was in a hurry, they let 
Tapang come with them. 
All along Tapang looked 
out for the child’s parent. 
There was no sign of 
anybody. Soon they 
caught up with the log 
and within seconds the 
men had brought both the 
children on to their raft. 

Okebereng collapsed 
when she was safely on 
the raft. Tapang hugged 
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her. The other child, about 
Tapang’s age, had swal¬ 
lowed a lot of water and 
Tapang’s father was 
pressing her stomach and 
getting it all out. Tapang 
was shivering. He was 
worried. ‘Who had the 
child lost?’ wondered 
Tapang as he shuddered 
to think of how the child 
would feel. As they moved 
closer to the bank, the 
child also showed signs of 
recovery. 

Suddenly one of the 


men shouted and pointed 
out. ‘‘Look,” he cried, 
“there is somebody on the 
bank there.” Quickly he 
jumped off the raft and 
swam across. 

Tapang’s heart was 
beating faster. It took 
ages for them to step 
ashore and for his uncle to 
bring them the news that 
it was the child’s father 
lying there. He was alive 
and well. He had lost hold 
of his daughter and when 
he found he could not 


catch up with her he was 
so depressed that he lost 
the energy to swim. But 
when he found Okebereng 
had saved his daughter, 
he mustered enough 
energy to reach the bank. 

In about an hour’s time 
everybody was smiling 
and praising and thank¬ 
ing Tapang. Even 
Okebereng said, “Tapang, 
that was a brilliant idea!” 
Tapang was so happy that 
he could only cry softly, 
and thank God all turned 
out well! 
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In his eyes lie your dreams fulfilled. 
In your hands, his future. 



Children's Gift Growth Fund. 

Like your love, 

it grows, and grows, and grows. 

Ah. how you fuss him.' And attend to his every need. Making him secure every moment of the day. 
Isn't it also the right time to think of his future? To plan a little today. And gi/t him a brighter 
tomorrow. You may wonder how. Welt, that's what we're here for. With our C liildren's Gift Growth 
Fund. Which suggests that you make a one-tune investment. Or add on small amounts every year. 
And watch your investment grow and grow, f ill your child turns 21. And becomes a laklipati. 

Imagine, what this gift can do for him. It can open up opportunities for 
higher studies. Or help him start his own business Or even buy a 
/14% Dividend^ small house of his own. Once he is IS, he can withdraw money 
l( d a „„ g pvprv ]1 twice a year. While the balance amount keeps growing, till he 
^ Bonus Cij JJ turns 21, The Children's Gift Growth Fund. One dax your child 

3 years, w m thank you for it. 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your belter tomorrrow. 


All securities investments carry market risk. Consult y our investment advisor or agent before investing. 

Head Office : Bombay Zonal Office : Jeevan Bharati, 13th Floor, Tower II. 124. Connaught Circus, New Delhi-110001 
Branches . U New Delhi Te| Building. 8-B.BahadurshahZafarMarg,Ph 3712539,3327339 □ Jaipur AnandBhawan, 3rd Floor. Sansar Chandra 
Road, Ph • 365212 OKanpur . 16/79-E, Civil Lines, Ph 311858 0 Ludhiana Sohan Palace, 455, The Mall, Ph 400373 □ Lucknow Regency 
Plaza Building. 5, Park Road. Ph 232501 □ Chandigarh Jeevan Prakash, Sector 17-B. Ph 543683 Q Shimta - 3. Mall Road. 
Ph. 4203 □ Agra : C-Block Jeevan Prakash. Saryay Palace, Mahatma Gandhi Road. Ph' 53227 U Allahabad : United Tewers, 53, Leader Road. 
Ph 53849. QVaranasI : 1st Floor, D-58/2A-I, Bhawam Market. RathyatraPh 63970 □ Dehradun : 2nd Floor. 59/3. Rajpdr Road Ph 23620 
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Story: Manish Sharma 

T HE autumn break 
was over and 
school had re¬ 
opened that day. Anubhav 
was anxious. The answer 
sheets of the first term 
exams held before the 
break would have been 
checked and would be 
distributed. ‘Will Varun 
steal the show this time 
too?’ he wondered. 

Varun and Anubhav 
were both hard working 
and intelligent students. 
But it was Varun who 
came first in the class 
defeating Anubhav by one 
or two marks. Anubhav 
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Illustrations;: 
worked regularly, in the 
hope of coming first in the 
class but no matter how 
much he tried, Varun was 
always ahead. 

In the first period all 
the students were anxious 
about their marks. 

Anubhav, too. Would he 
be able to do better than 
Varun this time? He had 
really worked hard. For a 
month before the exami¬ 
nation, he had spent 
almost every moment of 
his time at home, study¬ 
ing. The cricket series 
between India and the 
West Indies were being 


Chaitali Chatterjee 
played then. Anubhav had 
really wanted to see every 
ball of each match. He 
had sacrificed that too for 
the sake of his goal. 

Would his hope turn to 
reality? 

Varun had not come to 
the class yet. He would 
remain cool when the 
answer sheets were dis¬ 
tributed. There would be 
no anxiety on his face. 
Anubhav had always 
admired this quality of 
Varun'a inspite of being 
close competitors. 

The class teacher 
entered with a fat bundle 
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of examination sheets. 

She started taking the roll 
call. “May I come in, 
Miss?” somebody called 
from the door. It was 
Vinay, Varun’s younger 
brother. 

“Come in, please,” said 
the teacher, still looking 
at the attendance register. 

“Good morning, Miss. I 
have brought Varun’s 
leave application. He will 
not be attending school for 
eight days. He is down 
with chicken pox.” 

Anubhav felt sorry for 
Varun. He and Varun 
could never be friends but 
still the news of Varun’s 
illness touched a soft 
corner of Anubhav’s heart. 


The teacher completed 
the attendance and said, 
“Excluding some students, 
the rest of you have done 
poorly in your maths 
exam. The way you make 
careless mistakes and do 
one wrong sum after the 
other makes me think 
that you never really 
touched your books.” She 
then went on to explain 
the importance of regular 
studying, getting good 
marks and a lot of other 
things that nobody was 
really interested in hear¬ 
ing. They wanted to see 
their papers! 

At last the teacher 
started distributing the 
answer sheets. The few 


their performances were 
given good remarks; the 
others got a glare. 

Some papers even 
became the butt of laugh¬ 
ter. “Roll number 19, 
Ashish Sinha. You have 
also improved your perfor¬ 
mance. In the practice test 
you had got 25 out of 100 
and this time 29.” The 
class giggled, especially 
the girls who found it very 
funny. 

“Boll number 21, Roma 
Singh. She is indeed a 
genius. She invents her 
own theories. You ask her 
why two particular tri¬ 
angles are similar and the 
explanation she gives is so 
unique that only 
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similar to the ancient 
Roman script.” This joke 
was also accepted well. 

At last it was 
Anubhav’s turn. “Roll 
number 29, Anubhav 
Chakrabarty. Here is one 
of the few papers that I 
checked with true satis¬ 
faction. Ninety-eight 
marks. Well done!” 
applauded the teacher. 

There was an admiring 
silence as Anubhav 
walked up proudly to take 
his answer sheet. As he 
walked back, some class- 


only 89 marks. A nine 
marks lead. Great! 

Anubhav started total¬ 
ling the marks. Suddenly 
he saw that the third 
question which carried ten 
marks had been corrected 
but no marks had been 
given, by mistake. It was 
all correct. ‘Now Varun 
will get ten more marks 
and take a one mark lead,’ 
Anubhav thought with a 
heavy heart. 

He half stood up to get 
Varun’s marks corrected 
but then suddenly sat 


I have a ten mark lead as 
of now. That will help me 
to beat Varun and fulfill 
my dream.’ Then he was 
overcome by a feeling of 
remorse. It would be 
wrong not to report the 
miscalculation in Varun’s 
marks. 

Anubhav began to 
stand up when a thought 
flashed across his mind. 
Once the science teacher 
had distributed answer 
sheets in the class so 
randomly so that the 
students could cross-check 


mates patted him on the 
back and whispered a 
word or two of congratula¬ 
tions. — 

Anubhav checked his ^ 
answer sheet. The 
was right. He had matjjpyjg 
two careless mistakes, 
else he could have easily > 
scored full marks. ajH' 

“Please give your pfc«* v JM 
pers back. You are not £$9 
take them home,” the V* 
teacher said. ‘Those who 
are absent can see their 

0 t 

sheets tomorrow, please 
tell them. Varun won’t be 
coming for a few days. Bjv . 
then the report card shafy* 
be ready. Will someboffi ^ 
check his answer sheet to» 
see if the totalling js 
correct. Anubhav?”* I 
She handed the ptfjjbrvj 
to Anubhav. His heart 
leaped with joy when he Q 
saw that Varun had got ' \ 


down. ‘1 am acting like a 
fool,’ he thought. ‘Why * 
should I go and get ~ 
Varun’s marks eormlte# 


them. Varun had got 
Anubhav’s and had found 
a totalling mistake and 
[£ot three marks cut. He 


& 


m 





• m 
* * 1 *. * 

PA*\ 
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had been pushed to the hearted and happy. The teacher smiled, “By 

second place by that. Then Three days passed. nine marks.” 

why should he act hon* Anubhav still did not Anubhav was shocked, 

estly now? Even so know Varun’s marks in For a moment, he felt 

Anubhav remembered the every subject. Some foolish. For the sake of 

Principal quoting teachers had not shown honesty, he had got 

Gandhyi in the assembly, his answer sheets to Varun’s marks corrected. 

“An eye for an eye shall anybody and when If he had not, he would 

make the whole world Anubhav asked about his have topped. All these 
blind.” Anubhav realised marks, replied coldly, praises for Varun would 

that not reporting Varun’s “Don’t be so excited, have been his. He shook 

marks was the wrong way Anubhav. You shall know himself. Yes, he had lost, 
to try to come first. He when the results are out.” He had come second again 
would fight honestly. Or On Monday the follow- but with a living and clear 

else his conscience would ing week after the class conscience. His honest 
prick him throughout his teacher had taken the defeat was a thousand 
life. Then how could he attendance, she said, times better than a guilty 

face the congratulations of “Your results have been victory. Anubhav looked 
his classmates and mem- prepared.” “Do you know at the teacher. She was 
bers of the family? who has topped the class?” smiling at him. 


Anubhav got the correc- “Varun,” the class “Now for a surprise,” 

tion done. He felt light- shouted in chorus. the teacher said. The class 
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became silent. ‘Your 
topper has come first with 
a difference of nine marks. 
But the topper is 
Anubhav.” 

The whole class ex¬ 
claimed and clapped. 
Anubhav was filled with 
happiness. His wish had 
been fulfilled! 

“Anubhav, come here, 
please,” the teacher said. 
She patted him and said, 
“Weil done, my boy. Well 
done. Fm proud of you.” 


‘Thank you, Miss,” 
Anubhav replied with a 
smile. 

“I want to tell you all 
that Anubhav is not 
merely a topper. He is a 
winner with a conscience. 
When I had given him 
Varun’s paper to check his 
marks, he came back to 
me and pointed out a 
mistake. A miscalculation 
of ten marks. If he had 
wanted he could have 
easily kept quiet about it 


to strengthen his position. 
But he did not. And that 
makes me proud of him. 

“When he was checking 
Varun’s paper, I was 
observing him. He ap¬ 
peared to be in a dilemma. 
When he came to me and 
told me about the mis¬ 
take, I realised what the 
dilemma had been. I felt 
happy at his honesty. Well 
done, Anubhav, well 
done.” 


Great Eastern Hotel was built 
many years ago 
with certain purpose 


□ To make hospitality enjoyable 

□ To make service impeccable 

□ To help guests forget they 
are away from home 



(A Govt, of West Bengal Undertaking) 

1,2 & 3, Old Court House Street, Calcutta-700 069 
Phones: 248-2311/2331, Telex: 0217571, Fax: (033) 24&0289 
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T HE scenic Blue 
Mountains which 
rise steeply to form 
extensive tablelands and 
grassy downs with 
densely forested ravines is 
the home of the majestic 
looking tahr, one of the 
most famous denizens of 
the Nilgiris. The tahr is 
also found along the 
western ghats and the 
elevated hilltops of the 
Rajamalai, Eravikulam 
and Perambikuiam sanc¬ 
tuaries in Kerala, where 
this docile wild goat, 
which was once exten¬ 
sively hunted for its meat, 
now roams freely on the 
open grassy slopes. The 
tahr owes its relatively 
undisturbed existence to 
the intervention of various 
wildlife associations which 


have ensured its protec¬ 
tion from the lethal im¬ 
pact of commerce. 

The tahr at 39-42 
inches to the shoulder is 
slightly larger than its 
Himalayan counterpart. 
Its short crisp coat and its 
distinctive pair of horns 
make it conspicuous. The 
mature bucks have a 
brown-black coat with an 
impressive white saddle 
patch on the back, a 
feature that has earned 
them the name “saddle 
back”. The wrinkled horns 
of the agile tahr meet at 
the base and rise parallel 
for some length after 
which they diverge and 
curve back. The does, who 
are less stocky than the 
bucks, and the subadults 
are gray in colour with a 


yellowish brown tinge. 
The does normally give 
birth to one kid at a time. 
The tahr generally feeds 
on grass and shrubs. 

'“>4 Ui 

Roaming over open 
terrain and grass-covered 
hills, and equally at ease 
on steep cliffs, the 
saddleback, lone sentinel 
of the hills, communicates 
an instant warning at the 
first sign of danger to the 
rest of its herd grazing 
elsewhere along the crests 
of the hills. 

The female clique 
comprising of ten tahrs 
normally graze together. 
When cornered by preda¬ 
tors the female tahrs form 
an impenetrable semi¬ 
circle and prepare for an 
open confrontation by 









lowering their heads and 
pointing their sharp horn 
tips at the enemy. 

An v ii 'uc!.u th»* 

The saddlebacks which 
were a poacher’s delight 
for years, seem to have 
managed to survive the 
supernatural powers 
attributed to them by 
awed humans. The 
saddleback is said to take 
a special delight in confus¬ 
ing the hunter. The buck 
is believed to have the 
power to conjure up dense 
clouds to befuddle its 
pursuer. 

The old Alpine ibex, a 
relative of the Nilgiri tahr, 


apparently had the habit 
of appearing almost out of 
thin air and then, just as 
suddenly, disappearing. 
This perpetuated the 
popular myth that the 
Devil lives on the Alpine 
peaks, much like an old 
ibex with its long horns 
and red eyes. 

The ‘grand old’ buck is 
most sought after in times 
of drought as it guides its 
herd to distinct pastures 
and waterholes. 

An ik'i \i Grouji 

The Nilgiri tahr is one 
of the few isolated groups 
of mountain goats that 
are normally found in the 
Himalayas and Central 


Asian highlands stretch¬ 
ing right to the Alpine 
ranges of Europe. Two 
other groups of mountain 
goats are found on the 
high mountains of Arabia 
and Ethiopia. 

This nimble mountain 
goat has enthralled natu¬ 
ralists by its agility in 
scaling vertical rock faces 
and cliffs in a swift effort¬ 
less series of leaps right to 
the peak. 

The Nilgiri tahr is 
strictly protected today, 
although it continues to 
remain vulnerable on 
account of increasing 
threats to its hill habitat. 






Did You Know? 


1. What stone floats on 
water? 

The pumice stone floats 
on water, being extremely 
light. It is a porous volca¬ 
nic rock. 


|C 
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2. Are some plants 
carnivorous? 

Yes. They use various 
means to trap their prey. 
Perhaps the most well- 
known animal-eating 
plant is the Venus fly¬ 
trap. The leaves of this 
plant are hinged and have 


hairs on their surface. 

When an insect lands on 
these hairs, the leaf closes 
its hinge. The insect is 
trapped. 

The sundew has circu¬ 
lar leaves which also have 
hair, each with a drop of 
sticky liquid at its tip. On 
alighting on the these 
hairs, the insect is stuck. j 
The leaf curls up and 
captures the insect. 

The pitcher plant has 
tubelike leaves that hold 
water. The insects slide 
down the leaves into the 
water and drown. 


3. What is the fastest 
growing plant? 

Bamboo. It belongs to 
the grass family and is 
said to have the ability to 
grow about 18 inches a 
day. 



1 





4. Can some fish really 
fly? 

No, they just have very 
powerful fins which en¬ 
able them to leap out of 
water. 


5. Why do frozen water 
pipes burst? 

As they get colder, most 
things contract. Water 
does so too, but only till 
the temperature falls to 
4°C. Then it begins to 
expand as the tempera¬ 
ture falls further. At 0°C 
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water turns to ice. There¬ 
fore an ice cube takes up 
more space than the 
water it comprises. Thus, 
in frozen water pipes, the 
metal shrinks with a dip 
in the temperature but 
frozen water expands. The 
pipes therefore burst with 
the pressure. 


with silver on one side of 
the glass. Bright light gets 
refracted through the 
glass and is scattered and 
reflected off the particles 
of silver, producing a 
reflection on the illumi¬ 
nated side. However, some 
light passes through the 
glass. As a result, a per¬ 
son standing in the shade 
on the other side can see 
through the glass but 
cannot be seen himself. 
The effect is the same as 
produced by a thick layer 
of dust on a window or by 
sunglasses. , 


i 



6. What is a two-way 
mirror? 

It looks like an ordinary 
mirror from one side but 
one can look through it 
from the other side. The 
mirror is thinly coated 
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Ramu is blind but can identify the murdered Mr. Gopalan’s killers. 
Because, at first the police are not interested in a blind boy’s report, 
Ramu and Sunil go to a private detective. Om Prakash, the detective 
warns them against meddling in dangerous affairs. Soon after; an 
attempt is made on Ramu’s life. The police intervene and the boys tell 
SP Lalkaka and CBI inspector Chaudhuri all that they know. In turn 
they learn that Gopcdan was a police plant, helping the CBI to nab a 
gang of dangerous antique smugglers. It is Ramu’s revelation that he 
taught Mr. Gopalan Braille, that leads to the finding of valuable clues< 


THE SNATCH 

HE next day’s 
newspaper 
splashed on its 
front page the stoiy of 
Ramu and the killers. 
BLIND BOY WITNESS 
TO KILLING said the 


Every detail of the 
story was given. The fact 
that Gopalan was a police 
informer, who had been 
killed by a gang of an¬ 
tique smugglers, was 
mentioned. The report 
stated that the gang had 
changed its headquarters, 
but hinted that the police 


had enough information 
to make quick arrests. 

Almost overnight Ramu 
rose from his obscure 
position to become a 
school hero. At school he 
received an effusive 
welcome. The headmaster 
called him to his office to 
offer his congratulations. 
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banner headline. Below it 
was a picture of Ramu. 
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Junior boys looked up to 
him while the seniors 
deemed it an honour to 
shake hands with him. 

None of them had the 
least idea of the dire 
danger he was in. 

For almost a week 
nothing happened. Ramu 
continued with his normal 
way of life, shuttling as 
usual between school and 
home. 

The only difference was 
that he had a chaperon 
now, a thin, gloomy man 
named Karim, most 
uncommunicative, but 
extremely efficient. 

A police car, disguised 
as a taxi, with plain¬ 
clothes policemen inside, 
followed him everywhere. 

The prolonged wait was 
getting on his nerves. 
Surely something had 
gone wrong! The gang 
should have made their 
attempt by now. Or were 
they playing a cat and 
mouse game? Were they 
aware that a trap had 
been laid? 

When he just about felt 
that the strain of waiting 
was too much for him, the 
gang struck. 

It was a Monday 
evening. Ramu had spent 
the afternoon at Sunil’s 
place. Now the two of 
them were setting out for 
the tenement building 
where Ramu lived. 
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Karim accompanied the 
boys. The police car 
followed at a discreet 
distance. 

Dark black clouds had 
gathered overhead, com¬ 
pletely cutting out the 
sun. A powerful, 
rainladen wind swept the 
streets, raising a lot of 
dust. Not many people 
were about. The few 
pedestrians on the road 
were hurrying to reach 
their destinations before 
the rain came pouring 
down. 

The wind tugged at 
their clothes. They raised 
their arms to protect their 
faces from the swirling 
dust. Because they were 
moving against the wind, 
they had to bend their 
bodies forward to main¬ 
tain their balance. Sunil 
gripped Ramu’s hand. 

Suddenly a pedestrian, 
coming from the opposite 
direction, with the wind 
behind him, lurched and 
collided heavily with 
Karim. The man recov¬ 
ered quickly, mumbled an 
apology and trotted away. 

Karim thought he felt 
something prick his arm, 
something needle-like. He 
thought nothing of it and 
the three continued on 
their way. 

A few steps later, he 
felt dizzy. He seemed to 
lose control over his 


limbs. He wobbled and 
collapsed upon the 
narrow footpath. 

Sunil cried aloud, let go 
of Ramu and bent down to 
find out what had 
happened to Karim. 

Almost simultaneously 
two men came up from 
behind them. Ramu heard 
and recognised their 
footsteps. He opened his 
mouth to yell, but too 
late. 

Something soft and wet 
was pressed against his 
nostrils and he lost con¬ 
sciousness. At the same 
time another person 
tackled Sunil, making 
him unconscious. 

In the gathering dark¬ 
ness no one noticed the 
two men as they picked 
up the boys and ran to a 
car parked some distance 
ahead. 

Karim lay sprawled on 
the pavement. 

It was only when the 
two men were about to 
thrust the boys into the 
car that a paan-wala 
called out from his shop. 

“Hey, what happened 
to those boys? Where are 
you taking them?” 

One of them leaned out 
of the car window. 

“An accident down the 
road, near the crossing,” 
he said nonchalantly. 
‘These boys were iryured. 
We’re taking them to 
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hospital.” 

“Good,” said the paan- 
wala approvingly. “I wish 
there were more public 
spirited citizens like you.” 

The man in the camou¬ 
flaged police car had no 
idea of the dramatic 
happenings ahead. They 
were too engrossed in 
their own trouble. 

The lane in front of 
Sunil’s house, round 
which they were cruising, 
was a narrow one. As the 
car reached an intersec¬ 
tion a big truck turned 
the corner at breakneck 
speed. For one tension 
filled moment it seemed a 
headlong collision was 
imminent. But the drivers 
of both vehicles applied 
their brakes about the 
same time and stopped 
abruptly, fenders almost 
touching. 

“Arne dost\ called out 
the truck driver, a heavily 
bearded fellow, “where 
have you turned up 
from?” 

“Are you blind?” the 
policeman driving the taxi 
said angrily. “You almost 
rammed into us.” 

“Where are your head¬ 
lights, brother?” the man 
retorted.' “Is the sun still 
shining for you?” 

This was true. Visibil¬ 
ity was very poor indeed. 
And the police car did not 
have its headlights on. 


An altercation followed. 
Neither driver was willing 
to reverse his vehicle a 
little so that the other 
could pass. 

At last the plainclothes 
policemen thought they 
had had enough of argu¬ 
ment. One of them got out 
of the car and identified 
himself to the truck 
driver. 

“Arre bhai , why didn’t 
you say so in the first 
place?” the bearded man 
said hastily. He drove his 
truck back with alacrity 
and the police car moved 
ahead. 

The boys and Karim 
were nowhere in sight. 
The policemen were not 
unduly worried. They 
would catch up with them 
soon. 

But moments later 
their complacency was 
badly shaken. They saw 
the prone figure of Karim, 
lying spreadeagled on the 
footpath. 

While one of the police¬ 
men radioed headquar¬ 
ters the other ran to 
Karim. The man was 
unconscious. The police¬ 
men picked him up and 
took him to their car. 

The rain came down 
heavily as another police 
car sped to the spot and 
screeched to a stop. 

Lalkaka, Chaudhuri, 
and another CBI officer 


jumped out and ran 
towards the policemen, 
who were taking shelter 
under a roof. 

“Sir, we lost them,” the 
officer incharge of the 
operation reported. 

“What happened?” 
Lalkaka asked. 

The policeman told 
him. Lalkaka exploded 
with anger at their inepti¬ 
tude, but soon controlled 
himself. This was time for 
action, not for giving vent 
to one’s anger. 

“Spread out and start 
asking questions,” he 
ordered. “Find out if 
anybody was a witness to 
the kidnapping.” 

The group of policemen 
scattered in different 
directions and began 
asking questions. Lalkaka 
and the others returned 
to the car, grim faced and 
silent. 

Half an hour later a 
witness was located. He 
was the paan-wala who 
had his small shop a 
hundred yards up the 
street. He was brought to 
the car in which the 
officers sat. 

“Did you actually see 
the kidnapping of the two 
boys?” Lalkaka asked. 

“No, huzoor, not the 
actual snatching,” the 
paan-wala replied. “But I 
saw two men carrying two 
unconscious boys and 
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putting them into a car. I everywhere.” He turned After the man left, he 

asked them about it and to the paan-wala. “Can told the car driver, 

they said the boys had you remember the car “Sound a general alert, 

been injured in an acci- number?” Radio all patrol-cars and 

dent and they were tak- “Yes, huzoor. It was police outposts, including 

ing them to the hospital. I WBD 2771. suburban ones within a 

remember praising them A greycoloured fifteen-mile radius to be 

for their public Ambassador.” on the lookout for a grey¬ 
spiritedness.” Laikaka’s eyes nar- coloured Ambassador 

“Can you describe the rowed in suspicion. “Do WBD 2771. That’s a West 

two men?” you make a habit of Bengal number-plate, not 

“Yes, One was tall and noting down the numbers commoninthecity.lt 

powerful, very dark, with of cars?” shouldn’t be too difficult 

a deep scar on the “Yes, huzoor. You see, I to locate it.” 

temple. The other was sit in my paan-shop all The police driver con- 

short and thin. He was day. Sometimes when tacted headquarters and 

finding it difficult carry- business is slack, I while instructions were given, 

ing the boy. They were away time by looking at Then Lalkaka, Chaudhuri 

ordinarily dressed, passing vehicles and and the other officer 

T-shirts, trousers and noting their make and returned to the SP’s 

sandals.” number-plates. It’s be- office. 

Lalkaka and come a second habit with Meanwhile, the grey 

Chaudhuri exchanged me.” Ambassador, WBD 2771, 

significant glances. “Our Lalkaka believed the was heading west towards 

friends Boka and Ranga man. “Thank you,” he the suburbs. At first the 

obviously,” Lalkaka said. said. “You’ve helped us going was slow, for the 

“They seem to turn up greatly. You may go now.” streets were dark and the 






driver had no intention of 
drawing attention to the 
car by reckless driving. 
But once onto the Na¬ 
tional Highway, it picked 
up speed. 

The car braked to a 
stop at a relatively lonely 
stretch of the Highway. 
The driver quickly got out 
and went to the back of 
the car. He looked fur¬ 
tively round to see if 
anyone was watching. 
Then he caught hold of 
the rear number plate 
and wrenched it off. 

Beneath it was another 
plate with a new number. 

The man did the same 
with the front number¬ 
plate. He deposited the 
duplicates in the boot and 
got back into the car. 

The car no longer 
carried the WBD 2771 
registration number. 

Sunil and Ramu were 
propped up in the rear 
seats. Both were still 
unconscious. Two men sat 
on either side, while the 
driver and another man 
were in the front seat. 

The car drove on for 
another ten minutes. A 
block of factories, chim¬ 
neys belching smoke, 
loomed into view. The car 
swerved into one of the 
factories, swept over a 
flagstone path till it 
reached a huge ware¬ 
house. The man in front 


got down, unlocked the 
wide doors and threw 
them open. The car slid 
into the warehouse. 

There was a smaller 
storeroom in a corner of 
the warehouse. The car 
wove its way through 
stacks of crates till it 
reached this room. 

The same man un¬ 
locked the door. 

Then the men picked 
up the unconscious boys 
and roughly deposited 
them in the storeroom. 

The door was again 
locked and bolted from 
outside. 

The car left the ware¬ 
house and the doors were 
relocked. It retraced its 
earlier route and stopped 
before an office complex. 
The men got down and 
went in to report. 

The Search 
Lalkaka, Chaudhuri 
and the senior CBI officer 
sat in the SP’s office, 
silent and grim. The SP’s 
gaze was fixed on the 
telephone at his table, as 
if he was mentally willing 
it to ring and bring news 
of the kidnapped boys. 

Chaudhuri was the first 
to break the silence. ‘The 
kidnapping was very 
efficiently organised,” he 
said. “Somehow they 
pumped into Karim a 
powerful, quick acting 
drug. In the meantime 
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the truck driver, obvi¬ 
ously a member of the 
gang, blocked the taxi and 
stalled the policemen.” 

“True,” agreed Lalkaka 
gloomily, “they chose the 
right time and place. The 
street was deserted 
because of the thunder¬ 
storm and the resultant 
darkness. The driver was 
too heavily bearded for 
identification, nor did our 
men take down the 
truck’s number. Perhaps 
that doesn’t matter, for 
it’s a safe bet that the 
number plate was false.” 

The senior CBI man 
spoke for the first time. 
“But you have got what 
you wanted, haven’t you? 
When you outlined your 
plan to me, you said that 
you wanted the boys to be 
snatched. All the public¬ 
ity, I take it, was to 
ensure just that.” 

“Not the way we 
planned it, sir,” 

Chaudhuri explained. 

“We did not want to lose 
the boys. We wanted 
them to lead us to the 
gang’s new hideout. So we 
made certain arrange¬ 
ments. Ramu is wearing a 
good luck locket round his 
waist. You know one of 
those things superstitious 
people wear. Actually it is 
a miniature electronic 
device. You are familiar 
with it, sir, the one which 
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sends constant radio 
signals that can be moni¬ 
tored by a special receiv¬ 
ing apparatus.” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“We had fitted the 
police car, disguised as a 
taxi with a receiving 
apparatus. The taxi 
followed the boys wher¬ 
ever they went, monitor¬ 
ing the signal all the 
time.” 

“I’m beginning to 
understand. The device 
has an extremely limited 
range. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble. 
It’s effective range is one 
square mile. The receiver 
must be within that limit 


CBI officer pointed out “if 
an attempt on the boy’s 
lives were to be made, 
they wouldn’t have 
kidnapped them. They 
were probably chloro¬ 
formed. It will take time 
for them to regain con¬ 
sciousness. Only then can 
the gang question them. 
So we have at least a few 
hours to locate them.” 

The phone rang and 
Lalkaka literally grabbed 
the receiver. His face fell. 
The periodical report on 
the search for the grey 
Ambassador was 
negative. 

The SP put the phone 
down. 


he said. “Hari Singh has 
other business concerns 
apart from Hind Exports. 
If it is his gang, the boys 
must have been taken to 
one of Singh’s establish¬ 
ments. Let us send the 
monitor-car to every place 
Singh is associated with, 
every office, house or 
factory. If the boys are in 
any of them, the taxi 
might pick up the signals 
again.” 

Lalkaka brightened. “A 
good idea. Let’s try it. We 
have a list of Singh’s 
business ventures. I’ll 
order the taxi to approach 
within half a mile of each 
in order to save time.” 


to catch the signals. In 
the event of the boys 
being kidnapped, the taxi 
was to have followed at a 
safe distance. That way 
they wouldn’t alert the 


“It’s too late,” he said. 
“The car has been safely 
stowed away somewhere 
by now. We have to think 
of something else.” 

Chaudhuri suddenly 


He gave the necessary 
order, listing all the 
places the camouflaged 
police car must visit. 
Then the three men 
settled down to wait. 


gang that they were being sat up. “I have an idea,” 


To be continued 


followed and yet be able 
to receive the signals.” ' 

“We were outwitted,” 'tw ' 

Lalkaka admitted. “The W 

monitoring taxi was cut 
off by the truck and, / 

before it could extricate 
itself, Ramu was out of 
range.” 

“So now we do not have 
any inkling of where the 
boys are. They might be ^7 

dead by now, for all we !j!! ;! i 

know,” Chaudhuri said, '[! 
looking quite crestfallen. 

‘That’s unlikely,” the 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Blame it on Rio 


1. CHIPKOI 

By Feisal Alkazi 
Priti Jain 
Kaushalya Ramdas 
with 

Martha Farell 
Illustrated by Reenie 

2. WITHIN THE WELL 
By Kaushalya 
Ramdas 

with 

Feisal Alkazi 
Martha Farell 
Illustrated by Reenie 

3. NAINA’S VILLAGE 
By Feisal Alkazi 
with 

Priti Jain 
Jayashree Oza 
Kaushalya Ramdas 
Illustrated by Neeta 
Gangopadhya 

4. THE RAINDROP 
By Priti Jain 
with 

Feisal Alkazi 
Martha Farell 
Kaushalya Ramdas 
Martha Farell 
Illustrated by Reenie 
and 


Stephen Marrazi 
All published by Centre 
for Science and 
Environment, 

New Delhi, 1992-93 
Environment has been 
the hot topic for discussion 
for quite some time now 
and thanks to Rio and all 
the hungama there, it has 
come to occupy the top 
position on everybody’s 
agenda. Children’s litera¬ 
ture started paying atten¬ 
tion to the world around 
us quite some time ago, 
with the doyens of 
children’s publishing such 
as Children’s Book Trust 
and National Book Trust 
bringing out books for all 
age groups on the environ¬ 
ment. However, now other 
environmentalists have 
jumped on to the band¬ 
wagon of children’s litera¬ 
ture, the latest being the 
Centre for Science and 
Environment. It has 
brought out a series of 
four books which attempt 


to bring about an aware¬ 
ness of the environment 
through relating actual 
events which took place at 
actual places through the 
vehicle of fiction. 

The four books, ail 
written by more or less 
the same team of people, 
have basically the same 
theme-how city folks 
come to a village and 
through conversations 
with the villagers, who 
are all uniformly innocent 
and poor, are converted in 
the blinking of an eyelid 
into contrite beings, 
ashamed to have caused 
so much sorrow and 
hardship to the villagers. 
The ideas behind the 
books are good—to make 
children aware of the 
problems of environmen¬ 
tal damage and the need 
to conserve natural re¬ 
sources. But where the 
books are to be faulted is 
in the portrayal of chil¬ 
dren who have been 
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clearly demarcated into 
two kinds—the ones from 
the city who have no idea 
whatsoever of village life 
and the ones from the 
village who are supremely 
ignorant of even such 
things as cooking gas and 
electricity. This leads to 
contrived situations and 
emotions which mar the 
otherwise laudable objec¬ 
tive of bringing out these 
books. 

For instance in Naina's 
Village , the two children 
from the city, Abhay and 
Anusha, who become 
friends with a village boy, 
Sunny, are naturally 
wonderstruck by the 
amount he knows about 
nature. This is quite 
natural but when Sunny’s 
friend, Naina, expresses 
astonishment at the fact 
that Anusha does not 
have to go out to collect 
firewood because the 
cooking is done on gas, the 
reader’s credibility is 
stretched a bit too far. 
After all Naina and Sunny 
do not live in a remote 
village but on the main 
Hardwar highway. So it is 
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quite improbable that 
they have not met any 
other city folk or that they 
do not know what life in 
the city is like at least by 
hearsay. Similarly 
Anusha’s acute sense of 
guilt at leading a much 
more comfortable and 
easy life than Naina is 
jarring. Didn’t she know 
that life in the village was 
much tougher than in the 
city? Did it take a meeting 
with Naina for her to 
realise this? She should 
have known this through 
her school books at least 
which certainly have 
chapters on villages and 
villagers’ lives. 

Another of the books in 
the series, Within the 
Well , begins in an inter¬ 
esting manner with some 
boys deciding to clean up 
an old well in Jodhpur 
which is being used by the 
city’s people as a rubbish 
dump. And even as the 
well has fallen into disuse, 
the people are buying 
water at exorbitant prices. 
But Nandini, who has 
come from Bombay, is a 
character hard to accept. 
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She seems to behave like 
a spoilt child. Is it neces¬ 
sary that a girl from the 
big city should be spoilt? 
And the end of the book 
seems to go out of focus 
when Salman who is on a 
visit to Nandini’s house in 
Bombay opens a tap and 
no water comes out. What 
does this signify? That 
water is uniformly in 
short supply all over 
India? 

The Raindrop and 
Chipko deal with more or 
less the same theme— 
degradation of forests 
changes the climate and 
afforestation is the only 
answer to growing prob¬ 
lems of soil erosion and 
water shortage. They are 
well told and quite grip¬ 
ping especially where the 
villagers try to protect the 
trees against all odds 
including an administra¬ 
tion determined to thwart 
their attempts. The ten¬ 
sion is almost palpable 
when the village women 
march determinedly 
towards axe-wielding 
labourers hired by the 
timber contractors. And 



when the labourers give 
in, the reader, along with 
the villagers, heaves a 
sigh of relief. 

But the production of 
the books leave much to 
be desired. Naina's Village 
is particularly shoddy 
with its wrinkled cover. 
Also the illustrations are 
not too good, except in 
parts. Editing has been 
careless, with quite a few 
mistakes having escaped 
the editor’s notice. But 
despite these shortcom¬ 
ings the attempt to bring 
out such environmental 
friendly books is to be 
lauded and if there is a 
glut of such tomes, blame 
it all on Rio. 

E.S.N. 

1. Mr. Sun Takes a 
Holiday 

2. In Search of Water 

3. Madame Air Wants a 
Change 

4. Meet the Soil Fairy 
All written by Dilip 
M. Salwi 

Illustrated by Atanu 
Roy 

Price of each 
Rs. 12.90 

5. Meet the Planets 


By Dilip M. Salwi 
Designed and illus¬ 
trated by 
Vandana Bist and 
Snjasha Dasgupta 
Price: Rs. 22.90 
All published by 
Ratna Sagar P. Ltd. 
These are the days of 
environment conscious¬ 
ness. Living as we do in 
times of Chernobyl, 

Bhopal gas leak, Gulf 
war, major oil spills in the 
seas, hole in the ozone 
layer, global warming... 
an understanding of such 
disasters, the causative 
factors and the steps 
necessary to avert them 
must begin as early as 
possible. 

Dilip Salwi’s ‘Meet the 
Four Elements’ series 
conveys to children the 
importance of a stable, 
hospitable environment. A 
drastic change in any one 
of the elements that 
sustain life could affect 
the others in turn and 
prove fatal for mankind, 
for all living beings on 
earth. For instance, in 
Mr. Sun Takes a Holiday , 
the sun decides that it 
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also needs a break. In a 
compressed time-frame of 
a few hours, the author 
explains the consequences 
of the sun’s decision, how 
without sun’s heat and 
light life on earth would 
perish. 

An alien lands on earth 
In Search of Water, seek¬ 
ing fresh, pure water to 
run his spacecraft. He is 
unable to find any except 
in Antarctica. His parting 
words are ominous. “... 
Remember, you cannot go 
to Antarctica every time 
you need a glass of clean 
water...” 

Air wants to be com¬ 
posed differently in Ma¬ 
dame Air Wants a Change. 
She is tired of the same 
old nitrogen, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. The ocean, 
the sun, the land try to 
dissuade her. But Air is 
determined. Till a little 
squirrel tells her that man 
has already initiated the 
process of this change. Air 
hurries to the city to see 
for herself and is aghast 
at the smoke, dust and 
smelly gases that choke 
her there. She rushes 
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away saying, If he 
(man) continues to pro¬ 
duce these foul-smelling 
gases, smoke and dust, 
my composition... will be 
destroyed... it will also 
lead to Man’s destruction 
and that of all life on 
Earth...” In Meet the Soil 
Fairy Bachchu comes to 
know of the importance of 
soil and why its conserva¬ 
tion is important to man¬ 
kind. 

The last page of each 
book is devoted to some 
basic information about 
the subject of the book. 
Given the length at which 
each topic has been dealt 
with, this information is 
inadequate, sketchy, even 
for children of eight and 
above for whom the books 
are meant. 

A word about the 
illustrations. Informative 
as the text is, Atanu Roy’s 
colourful drawings bring 
to life Madame Air, the 
Soil Fairy, the Sun and 
the alien being in search 
of water. Without the 
illustrations, these books 
would not have had half 
their appeal or been half 
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as interesting as they are 
now. 

Also, there are not four 
but five elements, the fifth 
being space or ether which 
is intangible and limitless. 
This should have been 
mentioned even if it is 
difficult to explain and 
illustrate separately. 

Meet the Planets is 
written in Dilip Salwi’s 
old familiar style—a child 
in search of answers to his 
various questions on a 
topic, in this instance, the 
solar system. 

Each planet has been 
personified and tells 
Romel about his or her 
terrain, atmosphere, 
climate, rotation and 
revolution and the space 
missions undertaken on 
them. There is much 
information to be had 
from this book. For in¬ 
stance, did you know that 
the sun is about 99.9 per 
cent of the entire mass of 
the solar system, while all 
the planets together are 
barely 0.1 per cent or that 
Mercury moves at a speed 
of 172,404 km/hour, 
making it the fastest 
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planet in the solar system 
or that the diametre of 
Jupiter is about 11 times 
the Earth’s and that the 
weight of about 320 
Earths would equal that 
of Jupiter or that Saturn 
rolls like a football around 
the sun? 

With the amount of 
information that it car¬ 
ries, the book would have 
made for dry reading but 
in this case, the page 
layout enlivens the text 
and captures the reader’s 
interest. The main idea of 
some paragraphs on every 
page has been illustrated 
at the beginning in a 
small box. Also, on most 
pages an interesting point 
has been handwritten. 

Ajit Ni nan’s cartoons add 
a touch of humour to the 
pages. 

At the end of the book 
there is a useful compila¬ 
tion of words and names 
that occur in the text. The 
Hindi equivalents of the 
names of the planets and 
some other terms have 
also been given. 

A handy book to possess. 
Bhavana Nair 



GIRLS 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get pri¬ 
ority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
ber-number. 


6145 

Parul Mittal (11) 

BT-53 Shalimar Bagh 
New Delhi 110052, India 
Reading, singing 
Nepal, India 

6146 

Shraddha Rai (16) 

Rai Bas Nam Nang Road 
Gangtok, Sikkim-737101 
India 

Pen-friendship 
Any country 

6147 

Gyati Monya (15) 

C/o Gyati Hotel 
Hapoli Ziro 

Arunachal Pradesh-791120 
India 

Reading, movies 
Amy country 


6148 

Abhilasha Mathur (10) 
K.E. 104 New Kavi Nagar 
Ghaziabad - 201001, U.P. 
India 

Dancing, drawing 
Cuba, U.S.A. 

6149 

Sheetal Jaitly(13) 

1506, Ranjeet Street 
Pahar Ganj 
New Delhi 110055 
India 

Acting, reading 
Japan, France 

6150 

Shyamly Gujar (10) 

C/o I.S. Gujar 
Qr. No. 106/1 Type III (Old) 
Range Hills Estate 
Kirkee, Pune - 411020 
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Maharashtra, India 
Drawing, dancing 
Any country 

6151 

Yasmita Ramteke (14) 

D/o Shri S.D. Ramteke 
Dhangaram Ward 
Near S.T. Bus Stop, 
Bhadrawati 

Dist. Chandrapura-442902 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

6152 

Roopashree V. Gopal (13) 
No. 1879 South End 
‘C’ Cross, 28th Main 
‘Rangrupa’ 9th Block 
Jayanagar 
Bangalore-560069 
Karnataka, India 
Singing, collecting stamps 
Other than India 

6153 

Ashima Khosla (13) 

559, Sector 10/D 
Chandigarh-160011, India 
Skating, tennis 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6154 

Rathi C. (13) 

155, 14th Main, 4th Block 
Koramangala 
Bangalore-560034 
Karnataka, India 
Dance, reading 
Any country 

6155 

P. Umamaheshwari(12) 
10, Kamaraj Road 
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GIRLS 

Sri Abirami Chemical 
Corporation 
Erode-638001 
Periyar Dist. 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Pen-friends, reading 
Any country 

6156 

Vijaya Shanti (13) 

10, Kamaraj Road 
Sri Abirami Chemical 
Corporation 
Erode-638001 
Periyar Dist. 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Collectingpictures, reading 
Any country 

6157 

Suprabha Khan (14) 

Qr. No. 10-C/Type-3 
Sector-6, Ordnance Factory 
Chanda 

Maharashtra-442501 
India 

Reading, music 
Any country 

6158 

Priyanka Bisht (13) 

145-C, Type IV 
D.E.S.U. Staff Colony 
New Delhi 110014, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 


Stamps and coins, reading 
Any country 

6160 

K. Kirthika (14) 

D/o N. Krishna Moorthy 
C-2, C.T.O. Quarters 
Udgamandalam-643002 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, music 
U.S.A., Germany 

6161 

Soumya Nagaraj (13) 

1240,6th Cross, 27th Main 
Phase 1, J.P. Nagar 
Bangalore 560078 
Karnataka, India 
Singing, sports 
Any country 

6162 

Yojna Lakhotia (14) 
AH-79, Shalimar Bagh 
1st Floor 

Delhi 110059, India 
Painting, music 
Any country 

6163 

Dipary Mello (15) 
AT-Akobe P.O. Anini 
Dibang Valley Dist. 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Stamps, arts 
Any country 


6159 

B. Shrinidhi Rai (12) 

111, 4th Cross, 13th Main 
A1COBOO Nagar, B.T.M. 
Layout 

Madivala Post 
Bangalore-560008 
Karnataka, India 
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6164 

Anu Ralhan (12) 

168-R Model Town 
Sonepat, Haryana-131001 
India 

Collecting stickers, reading 
Switzerland, U.SA.. 



6165 

Cheenu (b.15) 

S/o Dr. D. R. Arora 

GP-4, Maurya Enclave 

Pitampura 

Delhi - 110034 

Writing letters, reading 

letters 

Any country 

6166 

Joy Varghese (16) 

Peace Villa 

Chunakara North & P.O. 
Alleppy Dist. 

Kerala, India 
Stamps, music 
Switzerland, U.S.A. 


BOYS 

Singapore, Indonesia 

6170 

Gopal K. Thapa (16) 
Gurung Transport Service 
P/o-Sarbha ng 
Bhutan 

Football, table tennis 
other than Bhutan 

6171 

G. Srinivas < 16) 

21 D3 Quarters DCW Ltd. 
Sahupuran VOC 
VOC Dist.- 628202 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, cycling 
Any country 


6175 

Charankar Nilesh 
Gopalakrishna (16) 
At.Post-Deshing 
Tal. K. Mahankal 
Dist. - Sangli 
Maharashtra, India 
Writing poetry, travelling 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6176 

Jitender Nair (11) 
F-7/118, Sector-15, LIG 
Flats, Rohini 
Delhi - 110085 
Cricket, football 
U.S.A., Germany 

6177 

David Bright (14) 

No. 249, 3rd C Main 
OHBR Layout, Chikka 
Banswadi 
Bangalore - 560033 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, collecting 
leaves 

Switzerland, Russian 
Federation 

6178 

Anup Ashim Misra (15) 
A/4, Samrat Bldg. 
Andheri East 
Bombay-400069 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.K., U.S.A. 

6179 

Akhil(lO) 

Dubba Narsimha Reddy 
H.No. 1, Sai Nilayam 
Lakshma Reddy Nagar 

si 


6167 

Joy Philip (15) 

Peace Villa 

Chunakara North & P.O. 
Alleppy Dist. 

Kerala, India 
Stamps, music 
Switzerland, U.S.A. 

6168 

Chandresh Shah (14) 

C/o Dr. Sushila Shah 

Shakti Vihar, Royal Hotel 

Compound 

Mallital 

Nainital 

Painting, stamps 
France, U.K. 

6169 

Rajat Mathur (10) 

260, Narmada Apartments 

Alaknanda 

New Delhi -110019 


6172 

Rachit Jain (14) 

C-9, Satyawati Colony 
A^hok Vihar, Phase-Ill 
Delhi - 110052 
Stamps, tennis 
Any country 

6173 

William Wood (10) 

226, Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
U.S.A. 

Reading 

India 

6174 

Anurag Mahajan (16) 

Qr. No. 2292, Sector-IV-D 
Russian Colony 
Bokaro Steel 
City - 827004 
Bihar, India 

Travelling, photography 
France, U.K. 


Reading, badminton 
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Uppal, A.P., India 
Cricket, stamps and coins 
Australia, Russian 
Federation 

6180 

Tenzin Drugyal (16) 

C/O Ngawang Namgyal 
Painting School 
Shemgang 
Bhutan 

Music, martial arts 
Any country 

6181 

Harsh Bhandari (16) 

C/o Mr. Pradeep Bhandari 
D-22/206, Yogi Nagar 
Borivli (West) 
Bombay-400092 
Maharashtra, India 
Painting, stamps 

6182 

Hari Krishnan Thambi (8) 
C/o K.D.R. Thambi 
TSD/BARC 
Bombay-400085, 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, travelling 
Australia, U.K. 

6183 

Manender Pal (13) 

S/o J. Pal 
P.O. Kali Khola 
Via Phuntsholing 
Bhutan 

Stamps, view cards 
India, U.K. 

6184 

Jeevak Kasarkod (13) 

2, Sheetal, 

Devidayal Road 
62 


BOYS 

Mulund (W> 

Bombay-400080, 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, badminton < 

U.K., Japan ] 

6185 , 

Sanjay Jha (16) j 

Sainik School ] 

Goalpara - 783133 i 

Assam, India 
Adventuring, cycle racing 
India, Germany i 

6186 

Geetesh Goel (15) 

2709, Gali Patta Wali 1 

Naya Bazaar 

Delhi- 110006 1 

Reading, table tennis 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6187 ; 

AmitVij(16) i 

S-477, Greater Kailash-I 
New Delhi -110048 i 

Stamps, reading 

Any country 

6188 

Anahat Arora (11) 

6/39, Jangpura-B 
New Delhi - 110014 
Stamps, fishing 
U.S.A., Bhutan 

6189 

Puneet Grover (10) 

B-15, 9 Raj Narain Road 
Civil Lines 
Delhi - 110054 
Swimming, collecting labels 
Any country 

6190 

Gautam Bothra (16) 
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B-165, Lok Vihar, 

Pitam Pura 
Delhi - 110034 
Cycling, reading 
India 

6191 

Anand Sharma (16) 

B-150, Nai Basti 
Kondli 

P.O. Kichripur 
Delhi - 110091 
Friendship, chess 
Any country 

6192 

Naresh G. (14) 

S.R.C.J. College 
Kalidasa House, Sandur 
Dist. Bellary - 583119 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, stickers 
China, Japan 

6193 

Amit Dhawan (16) 

D-4/4, Rana Pratap Bagh 
Delhi - 110007 
Reading, playingthe guitar 
Any country 

6194 

V.V.Rajesh (14) 

C/o V. Bhaskar Rao 
‘Raajdeep’ 3rd Line 
Old Pattabhipuram 
Guntur - 522006 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, video games 
Any country 

6195 

Abhinav Gupta (13) 
E-19/C, 204, Yoginagar 



Borivli (W) 

Bombay - 400092 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6196 

Sahai Bhatnagar (11) 

220, Pocket-B, 

Ashok Vihar 
Phase-IV 
New Delhi 

Stamp and coins, painting 
U A.E., Russian Federation 

6197 

Abhinav Sahai (12) 

220B, MIG Flats 
Ashok Vihar, Phase-IV 
Delhi - 110052 
Stamps, sports 
Russian Federation, 

Japan 

6198 

Atul Thakur (11) 

S/o ER Bir Singh Thakur 
Asst. Engineer, P&D- (REC) 
HPSEB Kohinoor Bldg. 
Dalhous ie-176304 
Himachal Pradesh, India 
Painting, meccano 
Any country 

6199 

Randeep Singh (16) 

1370, Chittor House 
Dholpur Military School 
Rajasthan 

Sports, making friends 
Any country 

6200 

Om Prakash (16) 


BOYS 

20/56, Dodhi Colony 
New Delhi -110003 
Music, dance 
Switzerland, India 

6201 

Nilutpl Gogoi (14) 

C/o The Circle Officer 
P.O.- Nafra, Via- Bomdila 
West Khameng (Dist.) 
Arunachal Pradesh-790001 
India 

Reading, games 
Thailand, Australia 

6202 

Anup Kumar Ray (14) 
1778/B, JShreenagar 
Society 

Bhavnagar- 364001 
Rajasthan, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., Japan 

6203 

Pon Mohan Solai (14) 
C-5B/21B, Janakpuri 
New Delhi - 110058 
Cricket, electronics 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6204 

Gurdeep Singh (16) 

845, C.A. Apartments 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi - 110063 
Painting, music 
Any country 

6205 

Gladwin D’Souza (16) 
Loutulim, No Bairo Lotint 
House No. 667B, Salcete 
Goa -403718 
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Movies, riding 
India 

6206 

Clarence Furtado (16) 

2/1, 2nd Shrikant Palekar 
Cross Road 
Bombay-400002, 
Maharashtra, India 
Movies, pen-friends 
India 

6207 

Ashton D’Souza (13) 
Loutulim, No Bairo Lotint 
House No. 667B, Salcete 
Goa - 403718 
Movies, reading 
India 

6208 

Satish Rudhra (13) 

H.No. 12A, Moti Nagar 
Ludhiana - 141009 
Punjab, India 
Cricket, reading 
Any country 

6209 

C. Bhargava Ram (14) 
C-191,(NearPoliceStation) 
Vanasthalipuram 
Hyderabad - 500061 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Any country 

6210 

Ongsang Singho (15) 

V .K.V. Sunpura 
P/o-Sunpura 
Lohit (Dist.) 

Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Football, table tennis 
Japan, Argentina 
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6211 

Rahul Padmanabhan (13) 
C/o M.V. Padmanabhan 
New Hank of India 
Kerala, India 
Coins and stamps 
Any country 

6212 

S. Ferozdeen (16) 

No. 13, 4th Main Road 

Padmanabhanagar 

Adyar 

Madras-600020, Tamil 
Nadu, India 
Music, badminton 
India, Australia 

6213 

Aditya Lodha (12) 

11/2, Josier St. 
Nungambakkam 
M adras -600034 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Coins and stamps 
Cuba, Egypt 

6214 

Manoj Mathew (15) 

39, R.N.B. Street 
P.O. Belurmath 
Dist.-Howrah 
West Bengal, India 
U.S.A. Thailand 

6215 

Akhil Kumar (14) 

C/o Gian Chand 
QU-299-D, Pitampura 
New Delhi - 110034 
Stamps, stickers 
Netherlands, U.K. 

6216 

Vikram Kumar (14) 


BOYS 

150, Double Storey 
New Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi - 110060 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., Canada 


6217 

A.C. Sathish (16) 

Machi Lane 
Shadipur P.O. 

Port Blair 

South Andaman - 744106 
Stamps, bird-watching 
Any country 

6218 

Jatin M. Pandya (10) 

P.O. Box - 751 
Dar-Es-Salaam 
Tanzania, East Africa 
Football 
Any country 

6219 

Wangdi Parop (16) 
Shemgang High School 
P.O. Shemgang 
Central Bhutan 
Photography, pen-friends 
Any country 

6220 

Sunir K. Thakur (15) 

C/o K.H. Thakur 
408/C/4, Rajesh Park 
Kedarmal Road, 

Malad East 
Bombay-400097, 
Maharashtra, India 
Travelling, reading 
Japan, Switzerland 

6221 

Krishna Mohan Menon (11) 


C/o P.K. Mohanan 

Qr. WB-8, Hindustan Zinc 

Ltd. 

Visakhapatanam-530015 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Cricket, painting 
U.S.A., Japan 

6222 

Mahesh Kumar (16) 
D-117, Prashant Vihar 
Rohini 

Delhi - 110085 
Chess, studying 

U. S.A., Canada 

6223 

Biton Zerang (16) 

V. K.V. Balijan 
Lower Subansiri (Dist.) 
Post - Balijan 
Via-Bandurdwa-791113 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Football, reading 

6224 

Sugreev S. Kihna (12) 
House No. 93/4, Sector-1 
Pushp Vihar 
New Delhi 
Cricket, chess 
U.S.A., Japan 

6225 

Bohom Bo (14) 
Vivekananda Kendra 
Vidyalaya 
Jairampur 
Changlang (Dist.) 
Arunachal 

Pradesh-792121, India 
Singing, reading 
Any country 
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Dear Editor... 

I love reading 
Children's World. It 
generates so many emo¬ 
tions. One can relate to 
each and every feature. It 
sensitively portrays ‘our 
world’ so well. A world 
which few can under¬ 
stand. Yet so many as¬ 
pects of our life are pro¬ 
jected so creatively in this 
magazine. 

The editorial ‘Teachers 
Day’, (September 1993 
issue) was very moving 
and I LOVED it. 

Wish you a very happy 
new year, and all the best 
for ’94. 

Sarvar Abbi, Patiala 

...Dear Readers 

Bravery is being alert. 
Bravery is conquering 
your fears. Telling the 
truth is bravery. An act of 
courage is bravery. Sav¬ 
ing somebody’s life at the 
risk to one’s own, is 
bravery. Fighting for the 
country’s honour is 
bravery. 

“Brave,” insists a 
recently widowed lady, “is 
the small school boy who 
returned my purse with 
its contents intact. It had 
been burgled from the 
house the previous night 
and abandoned by the 
thief because it contained 
no cash, but keys to the 
house, car, locker, licences 


and insurance papers... 
useless to another— 
priceless for me... only a 
brave boy would care to 
bring it back when most 
others would not spare a 
second glance at it.” 

So true. It is amazing 
how, year after year, the 
deeds of children stun the 
nation, the world and the 
conscience. These little 
acts of courage have 
saved lives, }’Oung and old 
alike. They have saved 
property, averted disas¬ 
ters, outwitted criminals 
and bandits—given their 
very lives... “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to 
tread...?” 

Oh foolish world... were 
it not for these wingless 
angels—the universe 
would be an ugly place 
indeed. Whereof would 
poets have found inspira¬ 
tion to sing of bravery and 
valour? 

How would mothers 
sing lullabies of strength 
and vigour, of sacrifice 
and bravado, suffusing 
the babe-in-arms with an 
aura of courage - were it 
not for the tales of such 
acts? 

Whether it is tales of 
bravery, or the victory of 
mind over matter, in that 
fleeting nano-second 
before an act of bravery is 
enacted, it is really diffi¬ 
cult to gauge. It is a 


fervent prayer however, 
that, if ever confronted by 
just such a moment, we - 
you and I - would be able 
to conquer our own fears 
and apprehensions in 
order to act immediately, 
just as the winners of the 
national bravery awards 
have done for the last 
forty years or so. 

Yet, even as we strive 
to draw inspiration from 
them, we are aware that 
all bravery is not appar¬ 
ent, lauded and sung of. It 
is the little invisible acts 
of bravery and courage, of 
conscience and heart, that 
make this earth a beauti¬ 
ful place to inhabit. 

“Full many a gem of 
purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d 
caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is 
born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweet¬ 
ness on the desert 

air.” 

Thomas Gray’s ‘Elegy 
written in country church¬ 
yard’, could well provide 
for us, the desired drive to 
forge' a brave new world’. 

In February, when the 
year is new still and 
young, like a babe-in¬ 
arms for us to mould and 
model, and the skies full 
of promise, are vast and 
blue, let bravery be in 
everything we say and 
do... 
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Textt Shiv Dhawan 


R epublic Day has 

a special signifi¬ 
cance for children, 
with its colourful pag¬ 
eants, smartly marching 
soldiers and latest weap¬ 
onry on display at the 
parade. An important 
part of this year’s parade 
will be 20 children, all 
receipients of the 
National Award for 
Bravery, atop caparisoned 
elephants. 

The Indian Council for 
Child Welfare selected 22 
children for the National 
Bravery Awards-1993. 
Two children have been 
awarded posthumously. 
Selection of children for 
these awards was made 
by a high powered selec¬ 
tion committee. Under the 
Chairmanship of Rear 
Admiral M.M. Chopra 
(Retd.), the selection 
committee consisted of 
senior officials from the 
Ministry of Railways, 
Ministry of Defence, 


Photographs courtesy ICCW 


Ministry of Women & 

Child Welfare, Home 
Ministry, Ministry of 
Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Ministry of Youth 
& Sports, All India Radio, 
Doordarshan, Directorate 
of Education, Police 
Headquarters Delhi, 

Advisor to Uttar Pradesh 
Governor Shri B.K. 

Goswami and ICCW office 
bearers and members. 

The Geeta Chopra and 
Sai\jay Chopra Awards 
instituted in 1978 to 
honour a brother and 
sister team who were 
brutally murdered near 
the Ridge in New Delhi 
were awarded to Prachi 
Saban from Madhya 
Pradesh (Geeta Chopra 
Award) and Dusi Suri 
Babu (Saqjay Chopra 
Award—posthumously) 
from Andhra Pradesh. 

Fifteen-year-old Prachi, 
without paying heed to 
the grave danger her life 
was in, on June 17,1993, 
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fought a group of armed 
bandits and saved not 
only the lives of her 
relatives but foiled the 
bandits’ plan of stealing 
the valuables her family 
was carrying. 

Dusi Suri Babu, follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of 
Sanjay Chopra (who died 
defending his sister’s 
honour) lost his life on 
November 4, 1992 at the 
tender age of 14. He 
saved his classmates from 



Prachi Saban 



Dusi Suri Babu 

being crushed by a speed¬ 
ing truck, but himself got 
crushed to death under its 
wheels. This valorous 
deed earned the teenager 
from Andhra Pradesh a 
posthumous Sanjay 
Chopra Award. 

The Bapu Gayadhani 
Awards instituted by the 
Indian Council for Child 
Welfare in 1988 were 
presented to P.S. Anurag 
Murthy of Andhra 
Pradesh (posthumously) 


who died on July 26,1992 
at the age of 13, while 
saving two women from 
drowning. 

Pradeep, from New 
Delhi, too received the 
Bapu Gayadhani Award 
for showing presence of 
mind when armed robbers 
entered his house and 
attacked his mother. By 
informing the police in 
time, this 7-year-old child 
saved not only his prop¬ 
erty but more importantly 
his mother’s life. Nilesh 



Nilesh Umale 



Saheb Rao Umale a 13- 
year-old lad from Akola, 
Maharashtra, also bagged 
the Bapu Gayadhani 
Award for saving four 
drowning girls although 
he endangered his own 
life. 

Similarly seventeen 
other courageous children 
were selected for the 
P.S. Anurag Murthy National Bravery awards. 
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The praiseworthy inci¬ 
dents for which they were 
rewarded are as follows: 

Kumari Lopamudra 
Pattanayak from Orissa 
received the award for 
saving her friend from 
being Crushed by a truck 
while herself bearing the 
brunt of the speeding 
vehicle. Prodosh Mishra 
also from Orissa per¬ 
formed a brave act of 
saving his eight-year-old 
friend from drowning in a 
well. Likewise Viren 
Madhukar Ambekar, 
Kumari Kavita Anil 
Govande, Parmeshwar 
Shivajirao Pichkewar (ail 
from Maharashtra), 
Khyothungo Kikon 
(Nagaland), and Manav 
Krishan (New Delhi) 
displayed exemplary 
courage in saving drown¬ 
ing persons. Muwa 
Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy of 
Andhra Pradesh showed 
great presence of mind 
and courage when he 
saved his parents and 
sisters from a house set 
aflame by extremists. 
Thirteen-year-old 
Parameshwar Shivajirao 
Pichkewar studying in 
Class VIII chased and 
caught a ruffian who had 
stabbed his classmate. 

Sixteen-year-old Mohd. 
Murtaza sustained seri¬ 
ous ii\juries on January 
28,1993 while saving his 





Murtaza 

companions from a speed¬ 
ing and recklessly driven 
truck. Fourteen-year-old 
Sudhir Kumar from New 
Delhi saved a two-year- 
old child from being 
crushed under a speeding 
train. Akhilesh Shandilya 
displayed courage when 



Pradeep 


he held on to his friend’s 
feet as he dangled pre¬ 
cariously from the para¬ 
pet of the school hostel 


podtand prevented the 
stront crashing to the 


ground. Arvind Pandey 
and Krishan Pandey 
braved a fire in their 
village and saved six 
animals entrapped in a 
burning stable. Six-year- 
old Kumari M. Pavitra of 
Bhopal saved her class¬ 
mate from electrocution 
by first disengaging him 
from the livewire and 
then attempting to revive 
the shocked child by 
pressing his chest and 
body. She even carried 
him to his house which 
was 400 metres away 
from the accident site so 
as to get him timely 
medical attention which 
saved his life. Ten-year- 
old Biplab Chakraborty 
from Tripura entered a 
burning hut risking his 
own life and rescued a 
three-year-old infant. 

Kumari Bhumika only 
seven and from West 
Bengal, was ambushed by 



Bhumika 


militants while travelling 
with her brother and BSF 
personnel in J & K. The 
militants showered the 
vehicle with bullets, three 
of which hit Bhumika on 
her back and waist. In the 
face of terrible odds, 
despite being seriously 
injured, she showed 
presence of mind. Without 
caring for her personal 
safety, she covered her 
brother with her body to 
save him from a direct hit 
by the militants. 

The Sanjay Chopra and 
Geeta Chopra Award 
winners will each get 
Rs. 2000 in cash besides a 
silver medal, certificate 
and gifts. Bapu 
Gayadhani Award win¬ 
ners will each get 
Rs. 1500 in cash plus a 
silver medal, certificate 
and gifts while each of the 
National Braveiy 
Awardees will receive a 
cash prize of Rs. 1000, a 
silver medal, a certificate 
and gifts. 

In order to encourage 
other children to be 
fearless and brave, the 
government has also 
made arrangements to 
reserve seats for National 
Bravery Award winners 
in degree and diploma 
courses in Engineering 
and MBBS institutes. 

This will ensure that 
today’s young heroes and 
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heroines emerge as archi¬ 
tects of a modern, strong 
and self-reliant India. 

A majority of the prize¬ 
winners this year are in 
the age group of 12 to 14 
years and have predomi¬ 
nantly won their laurels 
saving people from drown¬ 
ing. Out of 22 children 
selected for the National 
Bravery Awards, eight 
have won the award for 


saving their companions 
from drowning, while four 
have won the award for 
averting rail and road 
disasters. 

These 22 children who 
have brought glory to 
their parents, teachers 
and themselves are truly 
the pride of the nation. 
Each one of them has 
shown in their own spe¬ 
cial way that the secret of 


success lies in developing 
the qualities of courage, 
sensitivity and presence 
of mind. 

As they parade past the 
President on Republic 
Day waving to cheering 
crowds, they will pass on 
a message “Today we are 
the nation’s pride, tomor¬ 
row it could be any one of 
you—remember every 
child is a winner!” 


Anamika Mukherjee 
The Indian School,Kuwait 

They left their world, 

They shut the last door, 

Are we going to do the same, 

After the Third World War? 

They left their world in tears. 

Not at all in ease, 

Our world is close to destruction, 
There’s no more peace. 

Why doesn’t everyone. 

Understand the other? 

Why don’t the countries 
Reach a solution rather? 

If only my voice would he heard, 

If only they’d understand 
I could easily solve their problems 
And fulfil their demands. 

My solution would be simple, 

Not bombs to operate, 

I wouldn’t suggest a deadline, 

My answer would be ‘just co-operate ’! 
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Dear losts and founds. 

It was a bright, sunny 
day. It was the kind of 
day that seems to exist 
only in mystery books 
along with terrific food, 
terrific mothers and no 
school. But if you asked 
me where Heaven is, I 
think I will have to laugh. 
Laugh scornfully, I mean. 
And I’m sure you will 
sympathise and laugh 
with me. Laugh scorn¬ 
fully, that is. 

As I said, it was a 
bright, sunny morning 
with just a hint of exams 
in the year. I went to 
school with a song on my 
lips and a smile in my 
heart or wherever be¬ 
cause I had done all my 
homework and remem- 
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bered to take my Geogra¬ 
phy notes as well. The 
last Geogaphy period I 
had been told that I 
would be thrown out of 
the window if I didn’t 
bring my Geography 
notes. Well, this time I 
would not be thrown out 
of any window, not even 
from our ground floor 
classroom. 

Little did I know. Little 
did I know that the Sun 
was a hypocrite and the 
brightness of the day was 
just a clever disguise. 
Little did I know that the 
world and nature and 
Raghu were always 
conspiring against me and 
that... Anyway, let me tell 
you what happened. 

Everything went okay 


till the Geography period. 

I had been so lulled into a 
false sense of security 
that I did not see the 
thunder clouds gather at 
the classroom door or the 
stroke of lightning that 
made its way to my 
blissfully unconscious 
desk. In other words, as I 
got up to greet the Geog¬ 
raphy teacher, I tripped 
and fell with a crash to 
the floor. And not to miss 
out on the fun, my Geog¬ 
raphy textbook, my notes 
and my stupid, jangling 
pencil box accompained 
me in the crash. 

You might ask how it 
happened. You might ask 
but I may not answer. 
Because I don’t know. I 
mean I know but I have 
no proof. And let me tell 
you, proof is very very 
valuable in school, much 
more than in a criminal 
court. And it’s even more 
difficult to get. My own 
feeling is that Raghu 
stuck out his foot as I got 
up and Raghu has al¬ 
mighty long toes. 

Anyway I crashed down 
to the floor and lay there 
with my Geography text 
on my stomach, my notes 
scattered over my knees 
and the compass and 
setsquare from my pencil 
box hanging decoratively 
over my left ear. 

“Pradeep”, thundered 
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the Geography teacher. 
<c What are you doing there 
on the floor?” 

I almost said I was 
imitating a sand dune (we 
were doing hot and cold 
deserts that period) but 
then I caught sight of 
another pair of shoes next 
to the Geography master’s 
and they looked a lot like 
Mr. Krish’s shoes. 

Mr. Krish, the Vice 
Principal. And his shoes 
looked angry. 

I scrambled up, un¬ 
hooking the compass and 
the setsquare on the way 
but I knew, with a sink¬ 
ing in my heart, that it 
was no good. I finally 
recognised the storm that 
lurked behind that decep¬ 
tive bright and sunny 
day. 

Mr. Krish did not say 
much. He did not need to. 
He did ask whether I had 


lost my mind or some¬ 
thing to that effect but 
then the Geography 
teacher went on to how I 
never had a mind and 
even if I had, it was 
smaller than an ice cube 
at the mouth of a volcano. 
By the time he finished, 
we had revised an entire 
chapter on earthquakes 
and earth fissures. 

But there was one 
consolation. And as far as 
I am concerned, it was a 
big one. And it came from 
Mr. Krish. Even as I was 
leaving the classroom 
with my head in an 
imaginary noose, 

Mr. Krish suddenly said, 
“Raghu, I think you had 
better come out, too. Or 
would you like to have 
your toes cut to size?” 

How did Mr. Krish 
know? I mean what proof 
did he have? But proof is 


not as important to Vice 
Principals and teachers. I 
have bitter cause to know 
this unalterable fact— 
that if a teacher wants to 
mark you out as belong¬ 
ing to the criminal 
classes, then nothing, not 
even a letter from the 
Eternal Witness can help. 
You are hanged. In other 
words, you spend the day 
in the corridor, inspected 
by thousands of impres¬ 
sionable eyes, (including 
my brother’s) and hear 
comments like, ‘Is he 
wanted by the police?’ ‘I 
like his haircut. Must be a 
prison haircut’, etc. etc. 
etc. 

If I hadn’t lost my 
mind in the morning, I 
certainly had at the end 
of that long, unending, 
desert day! 

Yours lost in sand 
dunes , 
Perky 
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The story of stories 


once Upon 

A time 


Text: O.P. Bhagat 

I F you ask your 
parents or an 
uncle or aunt what 
they did in the evening 
when they were children, 
they will most probably 
say that they listened to 
stories. 

Until about 50 years 
ago, story-telling was 
common. As night fell, 
children gathered round 
the grandmother and 
asked her to tell thOm a 
story. And she tojdthem, 
often more than one at a 
sitting. 

If it was not 
grandma, it 

elderly aunt. Or itw^a'a 1 : 
servant in the family, 61 * ' 
someone in the lane. , ; -V 
Children still like 
stories. But very fewaftk, 
their grandmas or other 
elders to tell them one— 
at least not in the big 
towns and cities. 

Most them listen to the 
radio or watch TV or go to 
the movies. Or they read 
12 
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storybooks and maga¬ 
zines. Some mothers read 
out stories to their kids at 
bedtime. 

With the coming of 
radio, TV, video and 
cinema and the printing 
of more children’s books 
and magazines, the 
change had to come. In 
some countries it came 
earlier. 

It has its advantages. 
But story-telling has 
suffered as a result. 

Luckily, in many places 
people tell stories and 
children listen to them as 
before. Sometimes story¬ 
telling is arranged in city 
schools and libraries. 

Like story-writing, 
story-telling is an art. 

Just as everybody cannot 
write a story, everybody 
cannot tell one. That is, so 
well that people listen to 
them with interest or 
pleasure. 

In the Sindbad story, 
the old sailor himself tells 
of his experiences or 
adventures during his 
seven voyages. And how 
he charms you with his 
telling. 

Or you must have 
noticed how, with the 
relish of a tale, a mama or 
grandma makes a reluc¬ 
tant boy eat his food or 
makes him forget his 
sulking or the mischief he 
is playing. 

That relish is the 


interesting way in which, 
or the gusto with which, 
the person tells a story or 
spins a yarn. Some story¬ 
tellers even inflect their 
voice and make gestures. 
They thus make the 
telling dramatic, or al¬ 
most enact the story. 

When there was no 
radio or TV or movies and 
the story-books were 
fewer, the story-teller was 
among the foremost 
entertainers. He or she 
regaled from a handful to 
a hundred, even more, 
people at a time. 

This was almost every¬ 
where and in every age. 
Most of the tellers used 
everyday speech. Some 
others, like balladeers, 
sang or recited the sto¬ 
ries. Their language was 
also simple. 

What kind of tales did 
they tell? Or, for that 
matter, what kind of 
stories does the grandma 
tell today? Mostly folk¬ 
tales or fairy tales. 

A folktale is a popular 
story, handed down from 
the past by word of 
mouth. 

Now we have hundreds 
of books of such tales from 
all over the world. But the 
stories were recorded or 
retold in the last century 
and our own. 

As they are stories of 
olden days, many of them 
begin with the words 
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“Once upon a time...” If it 
is about a king, the story¬ 
teller says: “Ek tha raja — 
once there was a king...” 

The tales are mostly 
about common people—a 
peasant or a trader or an 
artisan or a thief. Or may 
be a simple chap, even a 
fool or a stupid boy, as is 
Stupid Jack. Or a clever 
man or woman. 

Or it may be a family 
story—-of a man who 
saves every penny but 
whose wife or son wastes 
money. Or of three or five 
or seven brothers or 
sisters. Or of a nice and 
sweet girl and her schem¬ 
ing or stone-hearted 
stepmother. 

Or it may be a clever or 
humorous tale of some 
individual or centring 
round a wise and witty 
courtier like Birbal or 
Tenali Raman. 

Even when a king is 
there, he is more or less 
like a common man with 
a common man’s 
problems. 

He may be childless 
and desiring a son. Or he 
may be looking for brides 
for his sons or a groom for 
his daughter. Or he may 
be pestered by a thief or 
some mysterious 
character. 

Or he may set some 
riddles or puzzling ques¬ 
tions to solve, as is King 
Vikram by the Vetala 
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(goblin). Otherwise hardly 
anything of the royalty or 
of the affairs of the king¬ 
dom comes in. 

Sometimes animals, 
often talking animals, are 
also there. But what men 
do or happens to them is 
more important. Simi¬ 
larly, a god or goddess is 
there just to spur the 
story or bring it to a 
conclusion. 

In the tale of the wood¬ 
cutter whose axe fell into 
a stream, the man’s 
honesty rather than the 
god’s help is more impor¬ 
tant or appeals more to 
the reader or listener. 

Magic may also be 
there in a folktale. But it 
is less than in a fairy tale. 
The same goes for the role 
14 


of a witch or a ghost or 
any other spirit. 

By the way, a fairy 
story is a kind of folk 
story. Sometimes the two 
are so alike that it is not 
easy to label them. 

You will almost always 
find The Ugly Duckling in 
a book of fairy tales. But 
there is no magic or 
supernatural element in 
it as a fairy tale demands. 
So is it with the story of 
the little girl, Goldilocks. 

As the tales were 
passed down orally from 
one generation to an¬ 
other, some were changed 
in the telling. Or two or 
more versions of the same 
story continued to be told. 

This is why you some- 


told in two or three differ¬ 
ent ways in different 
books. 

Just as men go from 
one place to another, so 
do stories. Thus you may 
hear the same tale in 
Punjab and, with some 
variations, in Rajasthan 
and Gujarat. 

Centuries ago, when 
some Indians went to 
other countries of South¬ 
east Asia, some of their 
stories also went with 
them. This is how the 
Indian epic stories are 
still popular there. 

Or when the traders 
and travellers visited 
India, they took some 
stories back home to West 
Asia and further west. 
The Arabian Nights and 


times find the same story 
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the Italian Decameron 
have some tales which are 
of Indian origin. 

In India itself some 
writers retold, expanded 
or adapted many oral 
stories. Thus we have 
treasuries of tales like the 
Panchatantra and the 
Kathasaritasagara (The 
Ocean of Stories). 

Some modern writers 
have written stories in 
the folktale style. One 
such example is Lady, or 
the Tiger? Thackeray’s 
Sultan Stork seems to 
have come from 
Scheherazade’s fund of 
stories. 


Many folktales have 
been filmed. Stories of 
Aladdin and Ali Baba 
have also been staged as 
plays. And many have 
been presented as comics. 

Folk stories are stories 
of plot. The characters are 
vague or sketchy. Or they 
are types—a peasant or a 
bania or a simpleton or a 
rogue. 

And there is not much 
of an atmosphere either. 
The place where the 
events take place is just a 
village or a town or a 
jungle. 

The incidents are what 
matter. One thing follows 
another. In what will 


come next lies the interest 
of the story. A moral may 
or may not be there. But 
the happenings must 
arouse the listener’s 
curiosity. In other words, 
some suspense should be 
there. 

Equally important is 
the way the tale is told. A 
poor teller mars a good 
story. A good narrator 
makes a simple story 
charming or intriguing or 
thrilling. 

Or, to use Sir Philip 
Sidney’s words, a well- 
told tale “holdeth children 
from play, and men from 
the chimney-corner”. 


Shreekala Ram 
The Indian School Kuwait 

She suffers everything calmly, 

Tortured by the merciless society, 

Born as a girl in poverty, 

Destined to grieve through eternity. 

She toils hard day and night, 

Having nothing but stale bread and water, 
slapped, jeered, mocked by everyone, 

Still there is no end to it. 

Locked in the cellar the whole night, 
Nothing but an old rug to cover, 

The cold, damp smell of the cellar, 

Wakes her up each time she gets sleep. 

Why was I born ? 

Why should / live? 

Why can't l die? 

Ponders she, but in vain. 

As fate frowns upon her, 

And the deadly system prevails. 




'grapes ape sour 


Illustrations: Dcepak Harichandan 


Story: Seba Susan 
Rajan 

HE gray dawn 
penetrated the 
black night. The 
little flat on the top floor 
of the south building 
stood out dull and quiet 
as ever with a gloomy 
feeling hanging around it. 
Anyway it was always 
gloomy. As gloomy as the 
old man who lived in it. 
He was always snappy, 
infuriated with everybody 
who came to him, even 
with the little boy Rahul, 
who used to do his house¬ 
hold chores. Rahul was a 
12-year-old orphan who 
was taken in by the old 
man when he lost his 
parents at five. He was 
particularly fond of 


sweets. But the miser 
would never buy any for 
him. Rahul was fond of 
the old man and did 
whatever he could for him 
but he too received his set 
of scoldings. The people 
from the other flats also 
kept their distance from 
him. He hardly ventured 
out of the house so they 
were least bothered about 
him. 

The old man blinked off 
the drowsiness from his 
eyes. Something’about 
the gray dawn struck 
him. He thought and 
thought and recollected 
his past memories. It was 
painful to remember the 
past. His sons had left 
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him long back rs a nest¬ 
ling sparrow leaves its 
nest. He had lost his wife 
when the boys were still 
young. He was all alone 
now. Everything was over 
for him. His diary was his 
only solace. 

Suddenly he remem¬ 
bered. He remembered 
what was so special about 
this day. It was his birth¬ 
day. 

‘I wonder why I should 
be so happy about it. 
There’s no one to wish me 
anyway,’ he grumbled as 
he got out of bed. He felt 
dizzy as he looked for his 
slippers. He felt ill and 
found he was suffering 
from high fever. As he 
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could do nothing himself, 
he lay down on his bed. 
The clock struck eight. 
Rahul came in with the 
tea. He became anxious 
and worried on seeing the 
old man lying on the bed. 

“Can I do anything for 
you, Grandfather,” he 
asked. 

“Go away from here 
and let me die in peace,” 
was the curt reply he got. 

Rahul went away with 
a worried frown. A doctor 
was needed. But he lived 
four blocks away. Well 
he’d have to be brought 
somehow. He slipped out 
of the house and ran 
down four blocks till he 
came to the doctor’s 
residence. The doctor 
hurried with him to the 
house and examined the 
old man. 

He gave some medi¬ 
cines, patted Rahul’s 
shoulder and said, “Don’t 
worry, son. Give him this 
medicine and he’ll soon 
get better.” 


Rahul took out his hard 
earned money and gave it 
to the doctor. 

“I’ll not take any fees 
from you,” said the doctor, 
smiled at Rahul’s grateful 
face and went away. 

Rahul remained beside 
the old man giving him 
whatever he needed. It 
was evening when the old 
man’s eyes opened. Rahul 
went off to get some tea. 
The old man sat up on the 
bed feeling a little better. 
It was then he noticed a 
little card lying on the 
table. He picked it up. It 
was a card all right, small 
but beautifully made. 
Inside were written the 
words, “Dear grandfather, 
many happy returns of 
the day, from Rahul.” 
Tears welled up in his 
eyes “Oh! I am so glad,” 
he whispered. 

Rahul came in with the 
tea. “Do you like it grand¬ 
father?” he asked joy¬ 
ously, “I know it is a 
small thing. But I made it 


with great care and 
devotion and I was sure 
you’d like it. You had told 
me the date long ago. Do 
you remember? And 
because I loved you so 
much, I made this small 
gift to show how much I 
cared for you.” 

The old man looked 
deeply at Rahul’s earnest 
face. And suddenly he 
hugged him. lie spoke in 
a gentle tone which he 
had never used with the 
boy. “Well Rahul, I do like 
it, l do,” he said and could 
speak no more and nei¬ 
ther could Rahul. 

Now they wouldn’t care 
whatever the people said. 
They both had nobody in 
this world and now they 
had each other to take 
care of. Any how later 
they were going to the 
market to buy the sweets. 
And as they walked 
together the old man 
thought, This is the 
happiest birthday, I ever 
had.’ 








Text: Madhavl Joshi 
CEE-NFS 


Illustrations: Subir Roy 


A HMEDABAD’S 
taJavdis or wet¬ 
lands are falling 
prey to privatisation and 
new developments. These 
shrinking and often 
contaminated patches of 
water are being slowly 
filled in to create urban 
property that can be used 
more “gainfully”. Resi¬ 
dents around these water 
bodies heave a sigh of 
relief to be finally rid of 
what is, in most cases, a 
nuisance. They probably 
will not connect water¬ 
logging in their areas 
during the monsoons to 
the disappearance of 
talavdis which serve as 
reservoirs for rain water 
run-off. 

Ahmedabad district is 
fortunate to have Nal 


Sarovar—the biggest 
wetland of Gujarat de¬ 
clared as a bird sanctu¬ 
ary. However, pollution 
through fertilisers and 
pesticides is degrading 
and threatening this 
important wetland, too. 

So is the case with other 
water bodies in the dis¬ 
trict which are drying up 
and dying because people 
fail to appreciate their 
significance for urban 
development planning. 

Marshy areas, marine 
or freshwater bodies 
having a depth upto six 
metres can be described 
as wetlands. Wetlands 
recharge groundwater, 
collect rainwater run-off 
and provide a natural 
breeding ground for 
aquatic flora and fauna 
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which thrive here. 
Ahmedabad district is 
visited by a large number 
of migratory birds from 
Siberia on their way to 
Saurashtra and onward 
to Arabia and East Africa. 
Owing to its central 
location on the migratory 
path, the district provides 
a convenient stop-over 
and resting place for the 
birds. Nal Sarovar and 
Thol lake become a veri¬ 
table paradise for bird 
watchers after June-July 
every year. Even today 
one does not have to go 
very far from home to 
watch the graceful Painted 
Stork or the Shovelers. 

An early morning walk to 
the neighbourhood 
talavdis is a visual de¬ 
light, despite the dirt and 
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filth around. Observations 
at talavdis within and 
around Ahmedabad have 
recorded the presence of 
more than 2000 birds at 
one time. Migratory ducks 
like the Shoveler, 
Gargeny, Pintail, Com¬ 
mon Teal are found in 
large numbers. These 
tribes of waterfowl dip 
into shallow waters to 
feed on algae and other 
organic material. Highly 
gregarious, they always 
migrate in flocks. Migra¬ 
tory waders—strong, long 
distance travellers like 
Marsh Sandpiper, Wood 
Sandpiper, Common 
Sandipiper also visit the 
area on their way south¬ 
wards. Greylag and 
Barheaded geese which 
were seen earlier only in 
parts of North Gujarat 
and Kutch in small num¬ 
bers, are now seen in big 
numbers at Thol lake, Nal 
Sarovar, Viramgam dam 
and Gangasar tank of 
Viramgam all in 
Ahmedabad district. 
During January 1990 and 
February 1991, observers 
at the Vastrapur talavdi 
in one of the newly devel¬ 


oped areas on the western 
fringe of Ahmedabad city, 
have noted a rich variety 
of migratory birds. Some 
species of Grebes, Cormo¬ 
rants and Darters, Her¬ 
ons and Egrets, Storks, 
Ibises and Spoonbills, 
Geese and Ducks, Cranes, 
Finfoot and Jacanas, 
Shorebirds and Waders, 
Gulls, Terns and Skim¬ 
mers have been spotted 
here at the same time. 
Unbelievable, as it may 
sound, the observations 
can be corroborated by 
scores of photographs of 
flocks of birds which bring 
alive the otherwise ne¬ 
glected talavdi. Obvi¬ 
ously, the talavdi still 
provides our migratory 
friends with food and the 
required stop-over before 
they take oft for yet 
another sojourn. 

Disappearance of 
talavdis would mean the 
loss of a resting site for 
the migratory birds. We 
would never be able to 
watch flocks of dipping 
ducks foraging for food in 
the water with their tails 
pointing to the sky. We 
may be able to watch the 


spectacle of stately cranes 
flying high up in the air 
in a strong ‘V’ but, we 
may never witness them 
gliding over to land 
gracefully on the water’s 
surface. 

Wetland areas have the 
potential to be developed 
into urban recreation 
centres that can continue 
to attract waterfowl and 
other bird life. This will 
necessitate changing the 
existing status of such 
areas from kharabo or 
wasteland to protected 
areas. Citizens of 
Ahmedabad today, are 
very much in need of 
urban recreation centres 
that will provide relief 
from the crowded and 
congested streets. The 
wetlands can, if developed 
innovatively, offer them 
the needed respite. 

Gerard Manly Hopkins 
has a winning argument 
for the preservation of 
wetlands everywhere: 

“What would that world 
be once bereft, 

Of wet and wilderness? 
Let them be left, 

O let them be left, 
wildness and wet, 

Long live the weeds and 
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Cheeky and Meeky 
Popcorn Makers 


Story: Manorama Jafa 

C HEEKY and 

Meeky were busy 
flying kites when 
they heard Uncle Painter, 
“Come down boys, I have 
brought popcorn for you.” 

The moment they 
heard that, Cheeky and 
Meeky descended three 
steps at a time to get to 
Uncle Painter. They 
happily took the popcorn 
and thanked Uncle 


Painter four times. Uncle 
was very pleased. 

Finding him in a good 
mood, Cheeky asked him, 
“Uncle, can’t we make 
popcorn ourselves?” 

“Of course, you can. I 
will teach you how to 
make some today.” 

Cheeky and Meeky 
accompanied Uncle 
Painter to the market and 
bought some corn. Back 


tions: Reboti Bhushan 

home Cheeky brought a 
pan and Meeky some 
butter and salt. 

Uncle Painter lit the 
fire, put the pan on it, and 
greased it with some 
butter. When the butter 
was hot, Uncle put in the 
corn and sprinkled some 
salt on it and covered it. 

Pop-Pop-Pop-Pop 

The corn began pop¬ 
ping. Uncle Painter 





lowered the flame and 
removed the lid. 

“My goodness, so much 
popcorn!” cried out 
Cheeky. 

“What a miracle!” 
explained Meeky. 

Cheeky and Meeky and 
all their family members 
had their fill. 

Early next morning, on 
their way to school 
Cheeky said, “Meeky, let’s 
make pop-corn and sell it 
in school.” 

“That’s a wonderful 
idea. We can earn lots of 


money,” Meeky clapped 
with two fingers. 

In the recess when the 
teacher was not in the 
class, Meeky and Cheeky 
stood on the teacher’s 
table and Cheeky an¬ 
nounced, “Friends, today 
Meeky and I will show 
you how to make popcorn.” 

“Make popcorn, sell pop 
corn, eat popcorn and 
make money too,” Meeky 
added. 

Soon Cheeky and 
Meeky collected pocket 
money from their class¬ 


mates and rushed to the 
market. They bought 
corn, borrowed a pan, 
butter and salt. A make¬ 
shift hearth was made out 
of bricks, the fire was lit, 
a pan was put with the 
butter in it and salt was 
sprinkled. 

Pop.Pop.Pop.Pop 

The popping corn 
started flying all over and 
soon there was hardly any 
popcorn left in the pan. 

‘We are sorry today, 
tomorrow we will come 
prepared with a pan, its 






lid, corn etc, etc,” said 
Cheeky in a low tone. His 
class fellows understood. 
Meeky requested them... 
“Please bring your own 
corn tomorrow.” 

“We will make some 
paper bags to seal the 
popcorn in,” suggested 
Cheeky. 

The following day, all 
the boys came prepared to 
make popcorn. They 
gathered at a lonely place 
behind the school build¬ 
ing. While Cheeky and 
Meeky were busy making 
popcorn the other boys 
made paper bags. Soon a 
hundred paper bags were 
filled and all of them were 
ready to be sold. As the 
bell for recess rang, 
Cheeky and Meeky with 
their classmates stood at 
the school gate. The boys 
rushed out and soon all 
the popcorn was sold. The 
school started again but 


Cheeky and Meeky and 
their class fellows who 
had lost all sense of time, 
missed their class. They 
counted the money and 
divided it amongst them¬ 
selves. 

“We have earned a lot, 
Meeky.” 

“Yes, we are all great.” 

On the fifth day, when 
Cheeky and Meeky 
entered their house 
Uncle Painter called 
them, “Boys, come here, 
quick.” 

Cheeky and Meeky 
came smiling, “Hello 
Uncle.” They were in a 
good mood. 

“How was school 
today?” 

“Great, Uncle!” chuck¬ 
led Cheeky. 

“How did you do your 
class test, day before 
yesterday?” 

“It went off well, 
Uncle,” said Meeky. 


Uncle Painter went 
close to them and caught 
Cheeky and Meeky by 
their ears. 

‘Tell me the truth, why 
did you not attend 
classes?” 

Cheeky and Meeky 
looked at each other. 

“Missing classes ? 
Selling pop-corn? Leaders 
of the class?” and Uncle 
Painter read out a letter 
written by their class 
teacher. 

Cheeky and Meeky just 
could not lift their eyes. 

Uncle Painter felt their 
pockets. 

“Empty your pockets,” 
he ordered. 

Cheeky and Meeky took 
out all the money and 
handed it over to Uncle. 

“No pocket money this 
month,” he declared. 

And later on, their 
mothers too repeated the 
same thing. 
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The ‘Perfect’ Health Mela? 


A report by TSS 


I T looked like any 
other mela. Colour 
splashed all round, 
camel rides, merry-go- 
rounds, et al. For a mo¬ 
ment, I wondered if I had 
arrived at the wrong 
venue, before a host of 
stalls to my left display¬ 
ing material—posters and 
soon about AIDS, 
cancer, tuberculosis etc., 
convinced me that it was 
indeed the Perfect Health 
Mela,at the Talkatora 
Gardens. 

The eight-day jamboree 
held in December sought 
to address issues relating 
to basic health care. This 
was organised by the 
Heart Care Foundation of 
India, the promoters of 
Perfect Health. The mela 
was preceded by a ritual 
ad blitz with Ranga’s 
cartoons pasted all over 
town. For example, an 
elephant claiming: “I do 
not get heart attacks 
because I eat natural 
food.” 

The message, however, 
seemed to be hopelessly 
lost at the venue whilst 
volunteers explained how 
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the dreadful diseases 
could be successfully 
prevented—the food stalls 
on the other side were 
virtually thronged by 
hungry Delhiites. Precau¬ 
tions and basic hygienic 
habits had been thrown to 
the winds and the volun¬ 
teers with badges pinned 
to their kurtas were 
oblivious to all that. Flies 
swarmed over the uncov¬ 
ered eatables even as 
the visitors gulped 
them swiftly and with 
relish. 

The organisers had 
flaunted the mela as 
trying to reach out to 
children also, because 
after all, you have to start 
from the base. But one 
wondered what message 
was going to get across to 
the hapless kid. One stall 
advised against consump¬ 
tion of bidis , cigarettes 
and zarda. But four stalls 
away, a local person was 
proudly occupying one, 
selling—yes— zarda. 

These discrepancies 
were not all. Ladies of a 
particular family crowded 
an old man claiming to be 
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a palmist. This too was 
part of the health mela\ 

Aloka, a 12-year-old 
girl who had come to the 
mela with her parents, 
said that she was inter¬ 
ested only in the eatables 
and merry-go-rounds. 
Cancer, AIDS, had she 
heard of these ailments? 
She drew a blank. 

There was confusion all 
round. Loudspeakers 
blared free heart check¬ 
ups, blood pressure tests, 
lost kids, quawwalis and 
fancy dress competitions - 
all in the same breath. 

According to the 
organisers, the idea was 
to make this an entertain¬ 
ment-based mela. As 
one of them 3aid, “No 
one comes if you have 
dry exhibitions on 
health.” 

True, but then one 
wondered if the intended 
message had gone across 
to the thousands of kids 
who came visiting. Or was 
it an opportunity lost 
despite a huge expendi¬ 
ture? 

I left the mela confused, 
without an answer. 



ost parents dream of this day 
for their children. 



Children’s College & Career Fund 
of UTl helps make it a reality. 
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Story: Salbal Chakravarty Illustrations: Vlky Arya 

A T 8 o’clock when people told me their job. At 8 o’clock when he 

the door bell rang, wards had progressed by entered his room till 9-15 

Tito knew it was leaps and bounds after when he left, he was 

Aaimbabu. His sense of Asim took charge of them, absorbed in doing sums, 

timing was as keen as his Look at Kumar’s results,” Most of the sums he did in 
zeal for doing difficult she raised her finger and a very casual manner— 

sums, whereas math- also her voice. “Last year like he was tasting a 

ematics was Tito’s per- he just scraped through in Chinese dish. It was only 

petual nightmare. He maths but this year he when he was confronted 

barely passed in the final scored a neat ninety.” with the tough ones that 

exam of Class VII and “I wanted to be a he bit his lips and 

mother said, “Nothing scientist if not an ex- scratched his head. And 

doing, we must get a tutor plorer,” the first day Asim when he solved them he 

to teach you maths at Mitra came, he spoke of laughed like a kid. 

home.” In two weeks time his dreams, “Like Sir C.V. “Every problem has a 
she got hold of Asim Raman or Livingstone. I solution,” Asim babu 

Mitra—dark, tallish, with was trying for a scholar- would sip the tea Tito’s 

thick hair and high- ship to go abroad. But mother had brought for 

powered glasses. He was family problems came in him and observe, “only 

twenty-Hsix years elder to the way. My father you are to find it out. 

Tito. Asim had just ap- wanted me to start earn- Each sum is anewexpe- 

peared for his B.Sc. exam ing so that I could pay for rience for me,” he smiled, 

with maths honours. my brother’s education.” “The more sums you do, 

“He is a genius,” In just a week’s time, the more you know about 

mother was proud of her Tito realised how seri- the world.” 

discovery. “At least three ously Asim babu took his But Tito had a feeling 
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that Asim babu's world 
consisted of algebra and 
arithmetic only. He did 
not care to know how 
much Tito loved to play. 
Tito dreamt of becoming a 
Gavaskar and concen¬ 
trated on batting only. 

But then he began taking 
interest in bowling, too. 

So now he aspired to 
become an all-rounder, 
like Kapil Dev. He looked 
forward to the day when 
he would play in test 
matches in Wankhede 
stadium or Eden Gardens 
and how his friends would 
shout from the galleries, 
‘There’s our Tito. Buck up 
young man.’ 

Every day before going 
to school Tito would play 
cricket for a while in the 
park near their house. 
Snatching an hour be¬ 
tween study time and 
catching the school bus 
was fun. Just when he, 
Ravi and Deep found the 
game picking up, his 
mother would appear in 
the veranda and shout, 
“Tito, Tito, run quickly 
you will miss the 
school bus ” 

If he did not return in 
ten minutes time Raghu 
dada would appear on the 
field, “Come little master, 
It’s nine already.” 

Back home with the 
cricket bat in hand 
mother would yell at him, 
“Is this the time to play? 


How many times should I 
remind you not to play in 
the morning?” 

Under the shower in 
the bathroom Tito could 
hear his mother still 
complaining, “Let your 
father return from tour. 
This has to stop anyway.” 

But Sunday was differ¬ 
ent. Tito was free to leave 
his table at 8 o’clock, 
some-times even before 
breakfast and continue to 
play till lunchtime. His 
mother would patiently 
bear with this and some¬ 
times even sent him a 
glass of milk around 11 
a.m. 

All this changed after 
Asim Mitra joined. When 
Tito first heard the news 
he asked his mother in a 
low voice, “What time is 
he coming, Ma?” 

“In the morning of 


course,” was the cut and 
dry reply. “He is very 
busy in the evening—two 
tuitions and a coaching 
class.” 

Tito looked the picture 
of gloom. A few days ago 
his parents had had a few 
unpleasant words to say 
after going through his 
progress report. Father 
was upset and mother 
determined to fix him up 
with a private tutor for 
his poor showing in the 
exam. 

“Morning is better,” 
father commented while 
sipping his coffee. “You 
should understand diffi¬ 
cult sums with a fresh 
mind ” 

“And that would stop 
you from going out to play 
too,” Mother added with 
a smile, as she left the 
room with the tray in 




hand. 

It was not long before 
Tito realised the meaning 
of that smile. It spread 
over the weeks which 
soon rolled into months. 
Asim Mitra was punctual 
to the dot. 'He is as dry as 
the pages of the geometry 
book,’ thought Tito. Only 
once did he cast a glance 
at the cricket bat gather¬ 
ing dust in one corner of 
the room. 

“So you play cricket?” 
he blinked at Tito. 

Tito nodded. He fondly 
wished Asim bobu would 
ask him a few questions 
so that he could tell him 
how much he knew about 
the game. 

“At your age,” he 
opened the chapter on 
simplification, “it is 
important to be totally 
involved in your studies.” 

“You’ve never played 
cricket,” Tito objected, “so 
you can hardly know.” 

Asim Mitra looked at 
Tito and raised his eye¬ 
brows, “Not too much,” he 
said. ‘1 did occasionally 
hit a ball or two. But I 
found this more interest¬ 
ing,” he patted the arith¬ 
metic book. “Now this 
chapter,” he suddenly 
became business-like, “I 
want you to do twenty 
sums at random so that 
one would know how you 
have learnt it. And let me 
tell you one thing, all 
as 


famous cricketers were 
good students when they 
were kids like you. May 
be they were good in 
maths too...” 

Just then, Mother 
entered the room with 
Asim’s cup of tea. He 
stood up promptly and 
submitted, “Excuse me, 
madam, it’s about a 
month I am teaching 
maths to Tito. I want to 
see what progress he has 
made by now. So this 
Sunday I am going to 
take a test. Sunday 
morning, I hope you don’t 
mind...” 

“Not at all,” Tito’s 
mother flashed the broad¬ 
est smile she could man¬ 
age. “You may do any¬ 
thing to see that this 
fellow improves in 
maths.” 

'Thank you” Asim sat 
down and sipped the tea 
with a look of satisfaction 
on his face. 

“Sunday,” Tito sud¬ 
denly screamed, “but 
mummy, this Sunday 
Rahul, Gora and the 
others would expect me to 
play. There’s a match 
coming up with Ever¬ 
green.” 

“So what? Tell them 
you cannot make it,” 
mother dismissed his plea 
altogether. Before leaving 
the room she looked at 
Asim and with a benign 
smile added, “and Sunday 


I want you to have break¬ 
fast with us. Being a 
holiday you wouldn’t be in 
a hurry so I think...” 

‘That would be fine, 
madam,” replied Asim. 

That evening Tito drew 
a cartoon of Asim Mitra in 
his drawing book. He 
drew occasionally. But 
that day he was full of 
rage. First, the 
tutor deprived him of free 
time on his weekdays and 
now he was trying to grab 
his Sunday morning—the 
time he looked forward to 
the whole week. This was 
the time when all his 
friends would be playing 
cricket and the balconies 
around the park would be 
full of people watching 
them play. Tito and his 
friends would get all the 
encouragement they 
would need from their 
parents and others who 
watch them play. 

The cartoon of Asim 
Mitra showed him poring 
over a copy-book while a 
cricket-ball rushed at 
great speed to hit his 
head from behind. 

“I am not playing this 
Sunday,” Tito told Rahul 
and the others when they 
met in the park on Sun¬ 
day afternoon. “My maths 
teacher is to take my 
monthly test on Sunday 
morning.” 

“He must be a bore!” 
said Gora while helping 
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himself to the alu-chhole 
they had just bought from 
a vendor. 

“He certainly is,” re¬ 
plied Tito. “But I can do 
nothing. Mummy is a 
great fan of his and my 
maths result was very 
bad last year.” 

“Then shall we drop the 
match with Evergreen on 
Sunday?” Rahul looked at 
Ravi. “If Tito doesn’t play 
we are sure to cut a sorry 
figure.” 

“But we can’t do that,” 
nodded Ravi, the plump 
wicket-keeper and captain 
of‘Dare devils.’ “We have 
postponed it so many 
times. Certainly, Tito’s 
absence would weaken 
our team but calling off 
the match would be 
shameful.” 

“We will miss you Tito”, 
Rahul took Tito’s hand in 


his and said. 

Tito returned home 
with a heavy heart. The 
match with the Evergreen 
boys had been planned 
since last year. The Dare 
devils had been pinning 
their hopes on Tito—the 
only all-rounder in the 
team. 

Back home Tito opened 
his sketch book, looked at 
the cartoon and mused, ‘If 
only you knew what joy 
Cricket is’... 

Next morning Tito was 
at his table doing the 
sums. Asim babu had 
asked him to do twenty 
sums in an hour’s time—a 
test to see how fast he 
could do the sums cor¬ 
rectly. His father’s wrist 
watch lay beside his 
notebook on the table. 

Around eight-thirty, 
Tito’s mother appeared 


with his breakfast. She 
kept the tray on one side 
of the table. Tito had the 
unhappiest look on his 
face. In half an hour’s 
time the joyous shouts 
and excited chatter of the 
Daredevils and Evergreen 
teams would rent the 
air. 

“It’s pleasant to see you 
busy at work ” Mother 
remarked in a soft voice 
as she drew aside the 
curtains to let in the 
daylight. “Even though 
your teacher is not 
present and cannot come 
today...” 

“Why?” Tito looked up 
with a start. 

“I do not know,” she 
shrugged, “whether it’s 
because of the way you 
behaved that day when 
he suggested that he 
might come on Sunday or 




because he has some 
personal work. 

“He telephoned in the 
morning and apologised 
for not being able to come 
today. Some work be said 
and that it may not be 
proper to take your test 
on Sunday ...” 

Tito hurriedly finished 
his breakfast and picked 
up his bat and ball. ‘Did I 
behave too rudely that 
day when Asim holm 
suggested that, he would 
take his test on Sunday 
morning ?’ he reflected, as 
he ran towards the park. 

“No not on Sunday,” he 
had protested strongly 
but Mother frowned and 
it produced a feeble effect. 

“Cricket?” Asim Mitra 
had looked at him with 
smiling eyes. 

“No, no you come,” 
Tito's mother gave the 
ruling with an ai' - of 
authority, “Heaven will 
not fall if he doesn’t play 
on one Sunday-”. Tito was 
in high spirits when he 
left home. But on reach¬ 
ing the park he realised 
his folly. The match was 
being played at Northern 
park. That was the field 
which was insisted upon 
by Evergreen. It was 
around three miles away. 
So there was no one in 
this park now. 

He felt like crying. 

Asim habit did him a 
favour by not coming over 

30 


today. But he also saw to 
it that Tiio missed his 
Sunday match. That was 
just like one who hated 
cricket. 

“Hey,” Tito heard just 
as he turned to go back to 
the house. He turned and 
found a beaming Asim 
emerging from behind the 
watchman’s quarter. 
Dressed in white and with 
a country cap on his head 
he looked dashing and 
different. 

“So there’s no one 
here,” he grinned. “How 
about a match between 
the two of us? I heard you 
are Gavaskar and Kapil 
Dev merged in one.” 

Tito felt shy. But he 
managed to overcome it 
soon. 

“Oh sure,” he said 
throwing the bat to Asim 
bobu , which he grabbed 
smartly. 

“Now, I have the 
chance to show you how 
well I play this game,” he 
said to himself. 

But he was proved 
wrong next moment when 
Asim balm pulled him to 
extra cover boundary with 
a fine sweep. The second 
ball was an off-break but 
this one was also nicely 
tackled. The third and 
fourth ones he hooked as 
if he had been playing for 
ages. 

“Oh, you are great,” 
exclaimed Tito. 
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“No, I am not,” retorted 
Asim Mitra glancing the 
fifth ball in a truly 
Tendulkar manner. “I 
play cricket only when I 
feel bored doing algebra 
and...” 

The sixth delivery was 
a googly and Asim Mitra 
pulled it haid. it was a 
pretty difficult catch. But 
Tito took it leaping into 
the air as if ho could 
touch the sky. 

“Bravo,” the maths 
teacher clapped. “Now it’s 
your turn to bat. Well, I 
am getting warmed up, 
you know. There’s some¬ 
thing in the game that 
makes you forget every¬ 
thing.” 

It was true for Tito also 
for he didn’t know how 
the morning pa:-seel 
Around lunch time when 
he returned b hi:-, 
mother cast a glance at 
him. “You look as if you 
have won a match today, 
Tito” 

“Not just a match,” Tito 
nodded. “I have won a 
friend today, too. But, no 
more talk now, Mama.’ 
lie raised his finger. “I 
will finish the seven sums 
out of the twenty I left 
untouched in the morn¬ 
ing, then have lunch ...” 

‘He has not looked so 
happy or so confident,” 
mother thought, ‘ever 
since the annual results 
came out last December.’ 
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the foui‘th tnu*.'. M.’i vs.-, 
it*, a Hi of rage. l! th( 
unfortunate hiu-hi came 

inlr. V» r 'W, M'l'f she* t : ng 

ami scolding would start. 
Si'.'. T • : MJ 1 r 'j ’ Wi’i' '/ill 

look after ibis ’iM<*r mw/'' 

If Ruchi goes on giving 
birth to kittens every six 
months this house will bt 
full of cats and wo won't 
bo able to step inside the 
house!” 

Then she would start 
scolding Dada loudly, 
“Hurry up, and take all 
the cats and leave them 
somewhere. 

“She (Ruchi) will give 
birth to kittens every six 
months and I’ll have to 


not he 1 ’ 

Shoo 

would • f>' it i>*o, wide- ty 

eyed w a. lonishment, i 
Then a ,i!o later, Mas / 
anger \ ild cool down 
and site would go inside to ' 
do her wo; k an the 
kir'diou ’tjien, queT!/. 
we id run outside anti 
been 1 nr misy w tw h 1 »>e 
kitten.^, We would start 
playing with them.. 

With Sight °yes, pink 
earn and brown fur the 
kittens really looked very 
cute. On the whole, it 
was n lot of fun playing 
with them. They roamed 
about making peet-peet 
sounds and scattered all 
the litter. They also had 
a fancy for slippers and 
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all kinds of shoes . If a 
visitor came and left his 
shoes ouiside, they would 
hide inside the shoes and 
plav hide and seek. They 
thought it was great fun. 
hot, me day the game 
soon ended when, Ma 
accidentally stepped on 
their tails and in pain 
'hi-v fried to claw. her. 

So. M.i beat them with a 

r»I s<‘iC. 

' a e dually they grew up 
and the tip of their tails 
turned black, making 
-hem lovely. The kittens 
were christened by us as 
Tiger, Tiki and Tipu. 

They accompanied their 
mother Ruchi on little 
hunting trips and kept 
themselves very clean by 
constantly licking their 



bodies. They loved 
climbing trees but, could 
not go very high. We 
always gave the kittens 
and Ruchi tid-bits and 
biscuits and hid pieces of 
meat and fish during 
dinner to feed them later. 
Dada wanted to build a 
house for them but, Ma 
refused. ‘If you become 
more attached to them’ 
she predieted/they would 
become lazy. Go take 
them away.’ Hearing 
Ma’s scolding Dada’s 
plans were foiled. The 
kittens used to roam 


week! But after that 

i” 

One evening I was 
reading a story book. 
Suddenly, I heard the 
sound of heavy rainfall. 
Ruchi was sleeping with 
her kittens near the steps. 
Oh! now what will hap¬ 
pen! She must have 
become wet! She will 
have lots of trouble, poor 
Ruchi! If only we could 
keep her inside the house 
but we were afraid to tell 
Ma. 

Dada also quietly came 
and stood beside Ma. 


got wet. The kittens will 
also die because of cold.” 
he said. 

I was greatly upset. 

“But, what can we do! Ma 
is so angiy! She will 
certainly not give us 
permission to keep Ruchi 
and her kittens inside 
until the rain stops.” 

‘Let’s go and see Ruchi.’ 
Though Dada called^ was 
afraid to go. 

If Ma came to know 
that we were not studying, 
we would surely get a 
sound scolding. 

No, I couldn’t wait, just 


around in the verandah, “Pankhi,Ruchi must have because of Ma. Slowly and 

trailing behind Ruchi. We —rl_ -rj —-j- ? - - U 

would leave our home- -j_ J I $ nil I 

work and come running to •-* j v ' !j| I I 

see the kittens whenever j _ l I 1 

Ruchi called them in her # j ^ 

Ma had told father | ' / . * \ \ III ^ 

beforehand.‘This time f ■ / . ' ‘ \ III I 

Pinku and Pankhi will | ' *. . mi l 

surety fail because of the | 

about our cute and pretty ~ ju 
kittens, it made us very ~ 'jrjM 
sad. Dada requested Ma, 

themselves. Then I shall 

Ma answered harshl^S^ ^ 
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silently we (Dada and I) 
moved towards the steps. 
The steps were in the 
back verandah facing 
Ma’s room. When we 
peeped inside, she was 
not there and we gave a 
big sigh of relief. With 
muffled steps we walked 
towards the place where 
Ruchi had been sleeping. 

What was this? 
Someone liad kept 
father’s big black um¬ 


brella and in full curios¬ 
ity, we went to see what 
was under it. We noticed 
a slight movement under 
the umbrella. 

We went down the 
steps without bothering 
what Ma might say. 

To our great joy, we 
discovered Ruchi sleeping 
snuggly with her kittens 
on top of three sacks and 
one old table-cloth. Near 


her was a plate of biscuits 
and little tid-bits with a 
bowl of water nearby. 

Dada slowly said, “O, 
now I know why Ma was 
searching for father’s 
umbrella. See, Ma cov¬ 
ered the kittens and 
Ruchi thinking that they 
would become wet.” 

At that particular 
moment I fancied Ma’s 
regular angry face change 
to a smiling one. 
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Let’s grow more trees! 

To make the earth look green, 
To make the air clean, 

Let’s grow more trees! f 

Let's grow more plants! 

They bear flowers and fruits, 
We eat their stems and roots, 
So let’s grow more plants! 

Let the forests spread. 

The wild animals can thrive, 
And for many years survive, 
So let the forests spread. 
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* , \M Let the earth be a pleasant place! 
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y With gentle, cool and fresh breeze, 
-JP” v< \ Let the earth be a pleasant place! 
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BLIND CRICKET 


Sportsmanship the Visually Impaired Way 

Text: T.S. Sudhir 

Photographs on cover 11 and these pages courtesy: George Abraham 


Oh, say! what is that. 

thing call’d light, 
Which 1 must ne’er 
enjoy? 

What are the blessings 
of the sight ? 
Oh, tell your poor blind 

boy. 

■Colley Cibber 
The Blind Boy 
Young boys playing 
night cricket. But it’s not 
the Australian Kerry 
Packer kind. The Society 
for Communication and 
Research (SCORE) which 


organises these tourna¬ 
ments for the blind, are in 
no way related to the 
pyjama cricketers and 
their coloured clothing. 
Yes, we are talking of 
matches for the visually 
handicapped - ‘without 
the lights’. 

SCORE, under the able 
guidance of its founder, 
George Abraham, 
organised the 1993 Chal¬ 
lenge Cup in Ahmedabad 
between December 16-18, 
1993. Sixteen teams from 


all over India partici¬ 
pated. The Cup was won 
by the Shree Ramana 
Maharishi Academy for 
the blind, Bangalore, 
which beat Vijay Mer¬ 
chant XI, Gujarat, in a 
nail-biting finish by six 
runs. 

But how exactly is 
cricket for the blind 
played? 

A blind player bowls an 
underarm delivery to a 
blind batsman and be¬ 
lieve it or not, the 
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Tendulkars and the 
Kamblis among the 
batsmen lift the deliveries 
even for mighty sixes. The 
highest individual score, 
for instance, at 
Ahmedabad was 173 by 
Mahesh from Aligarh. 

The ball is a hard plastic 
ball, white in colour. 

Since cricket is basically 
an audio sport for the 
blind cricketers, the ball 
has ball-bearings inside 
which rattle to help the 
batsman take the audio 
clue, locate the ball and 
hit it effectively. 

A visit to Dehradun in 
1988 by Abraham, gave 
him the idea of initiating 
such a venture. There, he 
saw blind school students 
playing cricket with 
admirable finesse. He 
inquired and found that 
they had developed an 
interest in the game by 
listening to cricket com¬ 
mentaries on radio. 
Recalls Abraham, “Their 
teacher told me that if 
they had their way, they 
would probably play 
cricket the whole day.” 

Abraham and his wife, 
Rupa, who were already 
working for the blind, saw 
in cricket a factor which 
would build confidence, 
determination and ambi¬ 
tion among the visually 
handicapped, thus con¬ 
tributing to their all¬ 


round development and 
exciting future. Says 
Abraham, “When sport 
gets competitive, a lot of 
good qualities crop up and 
a desire to succeed is an 
essential positive qualtiy. 
Being a sportsperson 
offers him initiative which 
unfortunately the educa¬ 
tion system does not 
offer.” 

However, easier said 
than done, it was. 


Organising a tournament 
required funds and more 
helping hands. Both were 
hard to come by initially. 
Most of the institutions 
for the blind do not have 
enough funds and not¬ 
withstanding a 75 per 
cent railway concession, 
the first tournament in 
Delhi in 1990 cost about 
Rs. 2.5 lakh. 

Says Abraham, “Both 
Sunil Gavaskar and Kapil 
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Dev agreed to be our 
patrons lending SCORE 
immense credibility. 
Twenty-four institutions 
responded to our invita¬ 
tion. Tata Steel sponsored 
the tournament.” 

The next time, how¬ 
ever, at Bangalore was a 
better organised affair. 
While the 1990 Cup was 
won by the National 
Institute for Visually 
Handicapped from 
Dehradun, Amreli’s 
Blindmen’s Training 
Centre triumphed at 
Bangalore. 

Age is no criteria for 
eligibility. Neither is 
sex—and a few girls have 
been seen in the teams, 


though they are yet to 
take it up with a ven¬ 
geance. Each team com¬ 
prises of six totally blind 
and five partially blind 
players. The yardstick for 
a partially blind cricketer 
is that his eyesight should 
be worse than 3/60 in the 
better eye. In other 
words, what a normal 
person can see at a dis¬ 
tance of 60 feet, this 
partially blind person is 
able to see only at 3 feet. 
While the totally blind 
can ask for a runner, the 
partially blind has to run 
himself. However, some 
enterprising totally blind 
players choose to run 
themselves. 


At all time, one of the 
two batsmen has to be 
totally blind. Therefore, 
great care has to be taken 
while formulating the 
batting order. The wickets 
at both ends are screwed 
together because the 
bowlers tend to feel them 
to get a sense of direction 
and unscrewed wickets 
fall often. No protective 
gear is used and normal 
bats are wielded. The 
boundary is at a distance 
of 45 yards instead of the 
conventional 75 yards. 
The half pitch is marked 
and the bowler has to 
bounce the ball once 
before the half pitch. A 
no-ball is declared if he 
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overpitches. A minimum 
of three-fifths of the total 
number of overs have to 
be bowled by totally blind 
bowlers and in the first 10 
overs, at least five have to 
be sent down by totally 
blind bowlers. An injured 
blind fielder can be re¬ 
placed only by a totally 
blind substitute. 

Abraham looks back at 
the three tournaments 
held so far (the 1992 Cup 
was not held) as a very 
enriching experience. 

He recalls that when 
Kapil Dev had come to 
the grounds during the 
Delhi Cup, blind players 
brought up on tales of his 
exploits on the field, 
crowded around to touch 
him, as if to feel what he 


was made of. 

The sponsors too have 
been pleased with the 
response. For the first 
time, Coca-Cola sponsored 
a tournament on its own. 
At the earlier two tourna¬ 
ments, there was always 
more than one sponsor. 
The players were inter¬ 
viewed daily on TV and 
radio. Abraham also 
recalls with amusement 
TV personality Vinod 
Dua’s reaction when the 
former told him about the 
endeavour. “What are you 
trying to prove by forcing 
blind people to play 
cricket, I don’t under¬ 
stand. Nevertheless, I will 
send my crew.” 

At Delhi, Army Public 
School students prepared 


the pitches and cheered 
the cricketers all along. 
Later many students also 
did projects on the 
disabled. 

There is, still, a long 
way to go, however. For 
one, there is a need to fine 
tune the ball further. 

“The audio quality 
deteriorates after 15 
overs. Also, if things go 
well, we will introduce 
overarm bowling,” says 
Abraham. 

Looking ahead, SCORE 
plans to organise a World 
Cup for the Blind at Delhi 
in 1998 for which Coca- 
Cola has already prom¬ 
ised support. Wouldn’t 
this brand of night cricket 
be as exciting? 

You bet, it will be. 


DESERTS 

Rakes h Kilaru (9) 

A desert is a barren place, 

Away from all civilization. 

No people come, 

No people go 

Cactuses, sand, and sandstorms galore! 
Now think of the Sahara, 

Desolate, quiet. 

How the wind blows! 

Think of living there. 

Far off from the sea 
How lonely and sad. 

You would be. 

If you are running away from the sea, 
Think of how sad, 

You would be. 
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I N order to save the 
African Black 
rhino from extinc¬ 
tion, conservationists 
have been forced to the 
extreme measures of 
dehorning them. Not that 
one is oblivious to the 
noxious side of tampering 
with the natural order of 
life and living, but the 
Black rhino population 
having dwindled to a 
mere 2400 now, there 
seems to be no alternative 
method of conserving the 
species. 

This magnificent crea¬ 
ture has been hunted 
through the years for its 
horn, a weapon of defence 
to the animal against a 
predator that might 
attack its young but to 
the poacher, an invalu¬ 
able commodity. Rhino 
horn, used in manufac¬ 
ture of dagger handles 
and also as an aphrodi¬ 
siac by people who believe 
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in its potency, fetches a 
sum that ranges from five 
lakhs to twelve. 

Rhino horn really isn’t 
horn at all but keratin 
fibre. The horn grows 
from the flesh and does 
not emerge from pedicles 
as in the case of the deer 
family. If dehorning is the 
only answer, then the 
animal has to be sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal with 
each regrowth. Be that as 
it may, what if anything 
is a hornless rhino? 

Rhino can be classified 
under five categories and 
among the Asiatic species, 
the Indian rhino is the 
largest. The Javan rhino 
too is one-horned but the 
Sumatran which in size is 
about the same as the 
Javan, sports two horns. 
African wilds hold the 
White or Square-lipped 
rhino and the Black or 
hook-lipped one and of 
these the White rhino is 


greater in bulk. 

The Himalayan foot¬ 
hills, the Terai region in 
particular, was ideal 
rhino habitat once with 
its abundant vegetation 
to shelter and sustain the 
massive herbivore. Centu¬ 
ries of rhino-slaughter 
and shrinkage of habitat 
have reduced the Indian 
rhino population to dis¬ 
mally low numbers. 
Kaziranga, Manas and 
Chitwan are our rhino 
habitats and “rhino 
action” groups strive hard 
to save the animal. 
Kaziranga provided ideal 
haven for rhinos until 
poaching became ram¬ 
pant. Added to this was 
the severe pressure from 
human population and 
the best way out was the 
translocation of some 
rhinos to the Dudhwa 
National Park, a move 
that sparked off much 
controversy as tourist 
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influx in the Assam sector 
had been rudely affected. 
But Dudhwa being the 
“natural home” of the 
rhino, translocation 
seemed justifiable in more 
ways than one. Recent 
newspaper reports how¬ 
ever disclose the disturb¬ 
ing news that Kaziranga 
and Manas are a haven 
today more for poachers 
than the animals that 
dwell within the sanctu¬ 
aries! 

The rhinos’ quaint 
armoured look is due to 
the deep skin folds stud¬ 
ded with raised knobs. 
This beast that appears to 
sport a coat-of-mail has 
generated many a myth, 
the most familiar being 
the one about Lord 
Krishna having chosen 


the creature as a war 
animal only to reject it 
later on account of the 
stupidity it displayed and 
substitute it with the 
elephant. Sultan 
Nasiruddin Ahmed 
though, considering 
perhaps the rhino’s 
charge power, thought it 
worthy of inclusion in his 
battalion. 

It is recorded that in 
the sixteenth century the 
King of Cambay des¬ 
patched a rhino as a gift 
to the King of Portugal, 
presumably the first 
Indian rhino exhibited in 
Europe though of course 
the African rhino had 
already landed on Euro¬ 
pean shores. 

The rhino which looks 
so like a living relic from 


pre-historic times indeed 
dates back to a distant 
past. Mohenjo-daro seals 
bear the imprint of the 
beast, the likeness re¬ 
markably accurate. 
History records that 
Emperor Timur in the 
course of his shikar killed 
many rhinos in the Kash¬ 
mir frontier and emperor 
Babur’s memoirs very 
volubly describe his rhino¬ 
hunting adventures. 

Among the denizens of 
the forest, the rhino, like 
the elephant, will charge 
at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion and therefore cannot 
be trifled with. The 
rhino’s habit of sometimes 
stopping abruptly in the 
course of a charge and 
turning back has 
prompted a writer to 




compare it to a man who (dung) in the same place great extent. Now with a 

suddenly forgets the each time, a quirk which total ban on the ivory 

purpose of the mission he makes it rather vulner- trade, rhino horn has 

is heading towards and able to poachers settled been substituted with 

cries halt. If you have near a dung-heap. More- cow or water-buffalo horn 

read ‘Rage of a Rhino’ over, to relieve itself, the in the manufacture of 

which appeared in the rhino heads for the dagger handles and for 

February 1990 issue of mound rear-wise and this fever-reducing purposes 

Reader's Digest which makes it easy target. or as aji aphrodisiac, the 

reports an incident that Man, is the rhino’s Saiga antelope horn has 

occurred at Nepal’s greatest foe. been found to be equally 

Chitwan National Park, The life-span of a rhino effective. A belief also 

you would know exactly is seventy years, the cow’s prevailed once that rhino 
what a rhino’s ire means. gestation period being horn cups cracked when 

It narrates the story of about nineteen months. poisoned potions were 

Manfred Philler, a 22- The young one is zeal- poured into it and there- 

year-old Swiss, who was ously guarded by the fore such cups were used 

severely wounded by a mother who follows the to test potions suspected 

charging rhino—ripped, calf around instead of to contain toxic 

gashed and bitten by horn leading it in tow. During substances.Dr Esmond 

and tushes. But for the the three years of calf- Bradely Martin who 

timely help of his Nepali rearing, the female does carried out investigative 

guide and two Austra- not breed and this slow researches into trade in 

lians, this young man breeding rate adds to the rhino horn products 

keen on animal photogra- threat of extinction, if the declared a decade ago 

phy, would never have animal is foully hounded that demand for rhino 

seen the light of another by poachers. horn was at a decline... 

day. Incidentally, when a The horn which spells “tapering off’ as he put it. 

rhino attacks, the tushes, doom to the rhino found a But at present when one 

the large incissors present lucrative market in most thinks in terms of dehorn- 
in the upper and lower Asian countries from ing as an inevitable 

jaw, cause gashes which North Yemen in the west measure, are things really 
are very often mistaken to Japan in the east. hunky-dory for the poor 

for wounds caused by the China, Malaysia, Burma beast? After all, man’s 

horns. African rhinos and Nepal too were places greed is insatiable and 

attack and cause severe where rhino products the deplorably low num- 

injuries with the horn for fetched a good deal in bers suggest that Rhinoc- 

they are not endowed terms of money and until eros unicornis may, like 

with tushes that are as recently Singapore, the lore its appearance 

powerful as those of the Taiwan and South Korea has inspired, become a 

Indian rhino. had no ban on rhino horn legendaiy beast after all. 

A quaint habit peculiar trade which factor fos- 
to the rhino is its manner tered poaching within 
of depositing ordure Asia and Africa to a very 
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RILA will you 
please take your 
books and get out 
of the class,” boomed a 
voice through the class¬ 
room. Forty pairs of eyes 
turned to stare at me. 
Mrs. Peters repeated her 
statement, this time more 
obstinately, compelling 
me to leave. Fighting 
back tears of humiliation, 
I picked up my books and 
walked out. As I passed 
Mrs. Peters, I fixed a look 
of intense dislike on her. 
If looks could kill, I am 
sure Mrs. Peters would 



Illustrations: B.G. Varma 


Story: Srila Nayak 

have dropped dead. After 
I had left, Mrs. Peters 
declared to the class, her 
voice shaking with rage, 
“the audacity of the girl. 
She is getting out of hand. 
I must report to the 
Headmistress.” 

During recess the girls 
crowded round me want¬ 
ing to know why I had 
been punished. I indig¬ 
nantly replied, “How 
should I know? Ask the 
trumpet.” (Mrs. Peters 
was nicknamed so be¬ 
cause of her loud voice). 

My battle with Mrs. 
Peters started two years 
ago when she joined the 
school. She was my 
maths’ teacher and maths 
was one of my weak 
points. And with Mrs. 
Peters, the Maths period 


everyday spelt the dooms’ 
hour for me. Thus began 
a saga of scoldings and 
punishments for not only 
was I bad in maths, but 
had the nerve to be 
cheeky and cheek was 
something Mrs. Peters 
could not stand. My 
friends used to enjoy my 
encounters with 
Mrs .Peters thoroughly 
and pass it on with their 
own exaggerated details. 
These versions reached 
her, often with me emerg¬ 
ing triumphant from the 
tussle and suddenly 1 
found myself out of dra¬ 
mas, science projects, 
assembly speeches and 
numerous other things 
which Mrs. Peters was in 
charge of. In her worthy 


estimate I was the black 
sheep of the whole school. 
Mrs. Peters was highly 
qualified with excellent 
credentials and it was 
also rumoured that she 
would end up as the 
Headmistress of the 
school in a year or two. 
She was a very good 
teacher too but strict and 
could stand no nonsense. 
Many students had been 
suspended and had 
landed up with a red 
mark in their calendars 
thanks to her. No wonder 
she was not very popular 
with students. As for me, 

I felt I simply hated her. I 
kept imagining it was 
because of her that I had 
been suspended twice and 
lost endless essay-writing 
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and elocution competi¬ 
tions where she was also 
a judge. Whereas before 
she arrived on the scene I 
was the one who used to 
walk away with the first 
prize in almost all extra¬ 
curricular activities be it 
essays, elocution or dra¬ 
mas except, perhaps 
sport. But I had accepted 
that fact long ago; I never 
was cut-out to be a la P.T. 
Usha. I have now become 
even worse in maths 
because Mrs. Peters is my 
maths teacher. Scolding 
parents and endless 
tuition teachers could not 
help. I had simply lost 
interest in the subject. Oh 
boy, life sure was difficult 
with Mrs. Peters figuring 
a lot in it. 


As I walked home from 
school, my best friend 
Tara, quipped “Do you 
know the latest news - 
Mrs. Peters is going to be 
the new Headmistress in 
a week or two.” 

“Well’, I snapped back, 
‘it is not going to make 
things any easier for me”. 
Tara looked at me sympa¬ 
thetically. She very well 
knew about my losing 
battle with the formidable 
trumpet. 

The next two days, 

Mrs. Peters was absent. 
This was rather unusual, 
as Mrs. Peters had hardly 
ever been absent for a 
week in a whole year. 
Anyway, my friends and I 
had a whale of a time 
during the 45 minutes 


maths period. On the 
third day there was an 
announcement over the 
intercom during the 
morning assembly by the 
Headmistress, ‘1 deeply 
regret to announce the 
sad demise of Mrs. Peters’ 
husband and her 12 year- 
old-son in a serious motor 
accident the day before 
yesterday, we pray to god 

-” the 

Headmistress’s voice 
trailed away, but I ceased 
listening. I felt numb with 
shock. Could I have 
wished this tragedy to 
befall her? Was my 
hatred so deep-rooted? 

No; No; it couldn’t be. The 
days passed by in a daze. 
There was talk of Mrs. 
Peters leaving the school. 


She rejoined after two 
weeks. 

The day she joined, 
during the first period, 
Mrs. Khatri my class- 
teacher asked me to 
collect all the maths 
notebooks and take them 
to Mrs. Peters as she 
wanted to see them. I 
hesitated as I approached 
the staff-room but I 
walked in. Mrs. Peters 
was there alone, staring 
out of the window. I 


whispered “ma’am”. She 
turned round to face me. 
The once ramrod straight 
and stiff figure seemed 
now bent under the 
weight of the terrible 
tragedy, the hawk-like 
eyes were now dimmed. 
Tears came to my eyes. I 
rushed to her and holding 
her hand 1 stuttered, 
“Ma’am I am really sorry. 
You won’t leave us all and 
go away, will you?” 

She put an arm round 


me and said with firm 
determination: “I don’t 
give up on life that easily. 
I have all of you — my 
students to look forward 
to.” Then she looked 
deep into my eyes and 
said, “I hope you are my 
friend.” 

I nodded and smiled 
through my tears and 
looked out of the window. 
The afternoon sun was 
shining brightly over¬ 
head. 










Chandrahas Choudhury (13) 
Illustrations: Viky Arya 

You dig up the soil, 

And plant the seeds, 

Then, who takes over? 

Of course, the weeds. 

You watch, as they develop, 

At a ratio office to a plant. 

And outgrow them rapidly. 

No wonder you rave and rant. 

They shoot up in height, growing, 

By what seems an inch a day, 

You may uproot them. 

But you still can't keep them away. 

Back they grow again, 

And do their evil deeds, 

Slowly strangling the plants, 

The name makes you cower — weeds. 

i 

When you water the plants, 

You also administer to their needs, 

' And so when it’s time to pluck the crop, 

n All you get, is a harvest of weeds. 
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Chandra has Choudhury (13) 

It is a mystery, 

How history, 

Can be read. 

And digested. 

This history. Pm sure. 

Is insomnia's very best cure. 

Settle down with a history book so bonn 
Before you realise it, you're asleep and 

snoring. 

Ever so many dates and facts. 
Innumerable treaties and pacts, 

Full of queens and kings. 

In addition to many other things. 

Hundreds of pages, that's quite a lot, 

Of ancient wars and battles fought, 
Loads and loads of places, too, 

From Waterloo to Timbuctoo. 

That's why I repeat it's a mystery. 

How history. 

Can be read, 

A » t» l 
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Story: E. Shailaja Nair I 

/ RIYA, hurry up. 

Daddy has gone to 
take the car out,” I 
heard my brother call. I 
could hear him clattering 
down the stairs. 

“I am ready,” I called 
out and after a hasty 
glance round the room, I 
too ran down. Mummy 
was waiting at the front 
door. 

“Hurry up, Priya. I 
want to lock the door,” 
she said. I ran out to the 
car where Daddy was 
tapping on the steering 
wheel with his fingers. 

“What a family!” Daddy 
exclaimed. “Never ready 
on time, the play begins 
at 5.30 p.m. and it is 
already past five. Now, 
what is your mother 
doing? There! She has 
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Illustrations: Chaitali Chatterjee 

gone inside again.” He Daddy on the shoulder 
honked impatiently. and asked: “Daddy, can t 

Mummy came out, we go any faster: It is 

locked the door and joined 5.15 already, 
him on the front seat. “All “I am trying, 1 am 
the taps were open. By trying,” Daddy muttered 

* . • « 1 _J_1 J i i rrn f hi 
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the time we would have 
returned the house would 
have been flooded. You 
know that the muncipal 
water supply is switched 
on at 6 p.m.,” Mummy 
said as she rolled down 
the window. 


as he dodged through the 
evening rush-hour traffic. 

“By the way, who has 
the tickets?” Ravi asked 
suddenly. 

“Daddy.” 

“Mummy.” 

After the chorus both 


winuuYv. - , - 

Mv 14-vear-old brother, Mummy and Daddy tell 

* _rrU A .. IrtrvlrArJ of 
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Ravi, immediately be¬ 
came engrossed in the 
view. He knew he was 
due for a scold, for he 
always forgot to close the 
tap if he found that the 


silent. They looked at 
each other. Ravi and I 
looked at both of them. 

“Look in your bag. I am 
sure I saw the tickets 
there this morning,” 


tap ii ne tounu mo -— 

water supply had stopped. Daddy told Mummy. 

I felt sorry for him and so “Yes, but I took them 
before Mummy could say out this afternoon av.d 
anything to him I tapped kept them next to your 
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wallet,” Mummy replied. 

“So in short, we are on 
our way to see a play 
without any tickets,” Ravi 
summed up the situation. 

“Oh, Daddy, what shall 
we do?” I asked. “We don’t 
have the time to go back 
all the way and get the 
tickets.” 

“Well, we’ll just go and 
see,” replied Daddy. “I'll 
try and explain to the 
gate-keeper. Maybe he’ll 
let us in.” 

But the rest of us did 
not share his optimism. 

By the time we reached 
the theatre it was 5.35 
p.m. The parking lot was 
full and the foyer empty. 
Somehow Daddy man¬ 
aged to squeeze in, be¬ 
tween an Ambassador 
and a Toyota. But then 
we found that the car’s 
doors couid not be opened 
fully. Somehow we slith 
ered out and walked 
towards the entrance. 

“Tickets!” snapped the 
gate-keeper thrusting a 
dirty black palm towards 
Daddy. 

“Arre Bhaiya,” Daddy / ( 
began in a genial voice. V 
“It is like this. We have 
left the tickets at home. 
But I assure you that we 
bought them. Won’t you 
let us go in?” 

The gate-keeper’s eyes 
took on a look of stub¬ 
bornness as Daddy fin¬ 


ished his explanation. He 
just kept looking at all of 
us. Mummy looked up at 
the ceiling while Ravi and 
I shuffled our feet. 

“You see, sir.” he be¬ 
gan. “This is an old story. 

I have heard it many 
times. Sorry sir. No 
tickets, no enter.” And he 
sat down humming a tune 
under his breath. 

However, Daddy was 
not prepared to give up. 
He cajoled, he coaxed, he 
bribed till the gate-keeper 
agreed to let us go in. It 
was 6 o’clock by now. 

It was dark inside the 
theatre. After the brightly 
lit foyer, we could not see 
anything. We stood for a 
minute in the aisle wait¬ 


ing for our eyes to get 
used to the darkness. 

“There are four seats 
vacant in the third row,” 
Ravi hissed. 

“Ok, I’ll lead and all of 
you follow,” said Daddy. 

“But don’t go too fast. I 
have not brought my 
glasses,” warned Mummy 
in a loud whisper. 

By now people sitting 
nearby had begun to 
grumble and hush us 
down. Slowly we began 
walking towards the 
empty seats. As long as 
Daddy walked he was 
visible to all of us. But 
once he sat down we could 
not make out where he 
had parked himself. At 
last I called 
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whisper, “Daddy, where 
are you?” 

“Here, just three seats 
ahead of you,” came the 
reply. 

“Shhh!” hissed a man 
seated in the row behind. 
As we walked on I 
stepped on somebody’s 
foot. 

“Ouch! Look where you 
are going,” said a voice. 

“I would if I could,” I 
retorted smartly. At long 
last I reached the seat 
next to Daddy’s and sat 
down. Soon Mummy too 
fumbled her way to us. I 
could see Ravi hovering 
near the fourth empty 

QAC|f 

“Sit down Ravi,” I 
hissed. ‘That seat is 
empty.” Ravi immediately 
plonked himself down. 

The next moment a 
subdued howl was heard 
and Ravi jumped up. He 
had missed the empty 
seat and had sat on a fat 
lady’s lap. Now Ravi was 
no lightweight and he had 
sat down quite hard as 
though he was relieved to 
end his meanderings in 
the dark. He must have 
got a rude shock to find 
somebody under him. 
Mummy pulled him down 
on to the empty seat next 
to her. 

I sat back and got 
ready to enjoy the play. 
Everybody at school had 
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already seen “Androcles 
and the Lion” and Ravi 
and I had felt quite left 
out. That was why Ravi 
had persuaded Daddy to 
bring us to the play today. 

I waited for the lion to 
come on to the stage. Its 
antics were quite funny, I 
had been told. But to my 
immense surprise a man 
walked in saying some- 
thing about a sword 
dangling in front of him. 

“ Bhaiyya , which play is 
this?” I asked Ravi, 
leaning across Mummy. 

“I don’t know. But it is 
certainly not ‘Androcles 
and the Lion*,” he replied. 

Again our neighbours 
shushed us and we fell 
silent. 

Soon it was interval. 
Daddy turned to the 
person sitting next to him 
and asked, “Could you tell 
me which play this is?” 

“Macbeth,” replied the 
man mumbling something 
about people who walked 
in late and came for a 
play without knowing 
which one it was. 

Mummy, Ravi and I 
looked at each other. But 
before we could say 
anything the lights 
dimmed and the next act 
began. 

Once the play was over 
and we were walking to 
the car all of us pelted 
Daddy with questions. 


Daddy only shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly. 

When we reached home 
it was late and we were 
sleepy. We had stopped 
for dinner at a restaurant 
and had had a really 
gorgeous meal. Nobody 
could explain what had 
gone wrong and how we 
had landed at the wrong 
play. Ravi and I walked 
up to our room while 
Mummy went to her 
room. The next minute we 
heard a loud exclamation 
from her. Both of us ran 
to Mummy’s room. 
Mummy stood before the 
dressing table holding the 
tickets for the play in her 
hand. 

‘The tickets are for 
tomorrow’s show, not 
tonight’s,” she said. 

All of us turned to¬ 
wards Daddy who stood 
at the door, a sheepish 
expression on his face. 

“To think that we 
forced our way into a play 
we didn’t want to see,” 
said Mummy in an exas¬ 
perated voice. 

“But look at the bright 
side. We can go for the 
right play tomorrow and 
see it right through 
without missing any¬ 
thing,” said Daddy. 

And, as always, he was 
right! * 
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In spite of being blind , Ramu can recognise Mr. Gopalan’s murder¬ 
ers. But the police is not interested in a blind boy's account. So Ramu 
and Sunil go to a private detective, Om Prakash. Om Prakash listens 
to their story, but warns them against meddling with "smugglers”. 
Later an attempt is made on Ramu’s life and the boys have no recourse 
but to go to the police. The SP Lalkaka tells them Gopalan was no 
smuggler but a police plant, helping the CBI to nab a gang of danger¬ 
ous antique smugglers... 


THE MESSAGE IN 
BRAILLE 

The message was 
concise, its language 
telegraphic. Ramu’s 
fingers flew over the 
letters as he read out. 

“From Gopalan to 
Lalkaka. Have discovered 
hideout of antique-smug¬ 
gling gang. Need two 
more weeks to furnish you 
with all details.” 

"Shabash” exclaimed 
Lalkaka. Chaudhuri 
agreed with a vigorous 
nod. 

“Smugglers using 
company names Hind 


Exports as front. Located 
five kilometres outside 
city, on national highway 
from city to Daridabad. 
Proprietor’s name Hari 
Singh. He is the boss. 
Other top members of 
gang Birjinder Gossain, 
Anwar Hussain, Lalit 
Khanna alias Lalu and 
Prem Shah.” 

“Do the names ring a 
bell?” Chaudhuri asked. 

“No, they seem famil¬ 
iar, but I can’t place 
them. Maybe they are 
persons without any 
previous records. Let’s see 
if the directoiy of 
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companies has anything 
on them.” 

Lalkaka picked up the 
intercom and spoke into 
it. “Bring me the directory 
on all commercial estab¬ 
lishments in the metropo¬ 
lis and the suburbs,” he 
told his secretary. 

In a few minutes a man 
entered with the direc¬ 
tory. Lalkaka quickly 
leafed through it, stopped 
at a page and stabbed at 
a name with his pencil. 

“Here it is. Hind Ex¬ 
ports, manufacturers and 
exporters of Indian curios 
and souvenirs. A perfect 



cover. Not many people 
would know the difference 
between a curio and an 
antique. The location is 
the same as given by 
Gopalan. But that’s all 
the information here. 
Suspicious, what? No 
names, no board of direc¬ 
tors, not even a telephone 
number.” 

“Hardly surprising,” 
Chaudhuri said. “If they 
are using the company as 
a cover for criminal 
activities, they wouldn’t 
like to draw attention to 
themselves. But maybe 
we will find something in 
Who’s Who.” 

The directory contain¬ 
ing names of important 
citizens was fetched. The 
name Hari Singh leapt up 
at them. 

Singh, according to the 
Who’s Who, was a finan¬ 
cial magnate with politi¬ 
cal contact?. A'list of 
companies owned by him 
or with which he was 
associated was given. 
Hind Exports did not 
figure on the list. 

“Now, I remember,” 
Lalkaka said. “I met him 
once while covering a 
political rally. A powerful 
man, both physically as 
well as politically. He 
struck me as a dangerous 
character. Can it be the 
same man mentioned by 
Gopnlan?” 
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“We can’t be certain,” 
Chaudhuri answered. 
“Gopalan’s death has 
indeed posed a problem 
for us. We have the facts, 
but in his absence, we 
shall have to check and 
cross check. That will 
take time.” 

“True,” Lalkaka agreed. 
“Yet time is one thing we 
don’t have. Anyway 
Ramu, please continue 
with the message.” 

“Hind Exports is the 
headquarters of the 
gang,” Ramu continued to 
read. “But they have 
contacts abroad, too. 
Names of agents and 
their activities can be 
obtained if Hind Exports 
is raided.” 

“Seems to be a well 
organised gang,” Lalkaka 
intervened to say. “It has 
arms reaching down to 
all corners of the country. 
Gopalan believes that 
details of the organisation 
are at headquarters.” 

“Such an extensive 
network requires an 
investment of lakhs of 
rupees,” said Chaudhuri. 
“Smuggling antiques is 
indeed a highly profitable 
business.” 

“From what I know,” 
said Lalkaka, “a single 
icon can fetch over twenty 
lakhs in the American 
market. If it happens to 
be studded with precious 


stones or decorated with 
ornaments, its value 
doubles.” 

“Whew!” Sunil ex¬ 
claimed, startled by the 
figures. 

“Method of operation,” 
Ramu read on, “is simple, 
systematic and fool-proof. 
Agents to steal antiques 
handpicked by headquar¬ 
ter. They scour the coun¬ 
try for rare antiques that 
might fetch fabulous 
sums abroad. Once an 
antique item is obtained, 
it is hand delivered to 
headquarters where it is 
stored in Hind Export 
warehouses. Shipped in 
crates together with 
company-manufactured 
curios, to Dubai and Abu 
Dhabi, from where foreign 
contacts take over.” 

“A very comfortable 
arrangement indeed,” 
Chaudhuri said. “The 
antiques are disguised as 
curios and smuggled out 
with shipments of the 
company’s products. 
Another gang picks up the 
antiques abroad after 
making payments to this 
gang.” 

“The affair seems to be 
getting bigger and 
bigger,” Lalkaka said, a 
worried frown on his 
features. “We shall have 
to alert INTERPOL.” 

“Yes, but after we have 
caught the native fish,” 
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Chaudhuri pointed out. 
“We can get the details 
only from Hari Singh and 
company.” 

Ramu continued to 
read. More details fol¬ 
lowed. Gopalan had been 
painstakingly thorough. 
Brief physical descriptions 
of the gang leaders were 
given. Lalkaka affirmed 
that there was a close 
resemblance between the 
Singh of Gopalan’s de¬ 
scription and the busi¬ 
nessman he had seen at 
the rally. He would have 
the department artist 
assemble an imaginary 
portrait based upon the 
descriptions and compare 
it with the one in his 
memory. 

The end of the message 
contained another aston¬ 
ishing revelation. “At one 
point of time recently, I 
felt the urgent need to get 
in touch with the police, 
because I had a feeling 
the gang had begun to 
smell a rat. But that 
would have been danger¬ 
ous. So I went to the 
private detective Om 
Prakash, instead and 
gave him the gist of what 
I knew. I requested him 
to contact the SP and 
pass on the information.” 

There was a sudden 
hush in the room. The 
final piece of the jigsaw 
puzzle had dropped into 


its place. 

“That explains how 
GopaIan’s cover was 
blown!” Chaudhuri almost 
shouted. The snatch of 
conversation Ramu heard, 
Boka and Ranga asking 
for an advance, was 
simply a ploy. They 
wanted Gopalan to take 
them to his room. And we 
know for what.” 

“Poor Gopalan, he had 
no choice. I can visualise 
the whole situation. 
Gopalan was playing the 
role of a receiver of stolen 
goods, but the police force 
did not know it. 

“Om Prakash knew. As 
I said, he is a garrulous 
fellow, inclined to boast. 
I’m sure he talked, possi¬ 
bly at the club about 
Gopalan and what he had 
said. The gang has its 
eyes and ears everywhere. 

“So there you are. 
Gopalan’s goose was 
cooked then and there.” 

“He would have done 
better to have got in 
touch with us to get him 
out of his predicament,” 
commented Chaudhuri. 
“Of course, it’s easy to be 
wise after the event.” 

“True, we have the 
advantage of hind sight. 1 
can imagine his dilemma. 
Here he was, hot on the 
gang’s trail. Possibly the 
gang was getting suspi¬ 
cious. So he took a calcu- 
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lated risk by revealing his 
identity to Om Prakash.” 

“I suspect that Om 
Prakash’s aware that 
somebody is taking ad¬ 
vantage of him,” Lalkaka 
said. 

“Otherwise he wouldn’t 
have been so nervous 
when Ramu told him his 
story. But I can’t tip him 
off yet. Any undue inter¬ 
est in him by us might 
alert the gang.” 

“I suppose you are 
right,” Chaudhuri con¬ 
ceded. “We have to tread 
warily. The stakes are far 
higher than what you or I 
imagined.” 

“Lets collect our facts, 
we hold all the trump 
cards. We know their 
method of operation. We 
have the location and the 
names. They don’t know 
we are onto them. We 
must confirm our facts 
and then move in for the 
kill.” 

“This is an interstate 
gang,” Chaudhuri pointed 
out. “They have agents all 
over the country. The 
trouble is we don’t know 
about them yet, so we 
can’t nab them along with 
the gang leaders.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lalkaka, 
“details we will get from 
Hind Exports headquar¬ 
ters after we raid it. Once 
they come to know their 
headquarters have been 
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raided, those elsewhere 
would go underground. 

But don’t worry, we’ll 
flush them out, though I 
too would have preferred 
a simultaneous opera¬ 
tion.” 

“We have two alterna¬ 
tives,” Chaudhuri said. 

“First, we wait to 
confirm the intelligence 
supplied by Gopalan 
before raiding their 
premises. That means a 
long delay. Second, we 
raid it tonight, keeping 
our fingers crossed that 
Gopalan’s facts are right. 
Which would you prefer?” 

“If this Hari Singh is 
who we believe he is, then 
I would prefer to check 
my facts. If, heaven 
forbid, Gopalan is wrong, 
and we find nothing, he 
will raise a hue and cry. 
He wields enough political 
clout to send both of us 
running for home and 
mother.” 


“But if we wait too 
long, the birds might fly 
the coop! Correct. So let’s 
make a compromise. We 
shall give ourselves two 
days to confirm our facts. 
Then we move.” 

“Fine. Now how about 
our friends here?” 

“You realise,” Lalkaka 
said, turning towards 
Ramu and Sunil, “that 
you two are in great 
danger. 

“So this is what I want 
you to do. You will both 
stay together indoors all 
the time, till we nab the 
criminals. I shall give you 
full police protection.” 

“Ramu can stay with 
me in my house,” Sunil 
suggested promptly. 

“Good. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances will you go 
out of the house Tf should 
all be over within a few 
days. Then I shall send 
for you and we will cel-r 
ebrate the gang’s capture. 


O.K.?” 

The boys nodded. 

Lalkaka and 
Chaudhuri shook hands 
with them, cautioning 
them once again not to 
tell a soul what they had 
learned in that room. 

Then a police escort took 
them home. 

A Set-Back 

The two days Ramu 
spent at Sunil’s house 
were the most anxious 
ones in his life. The boys 
tried to concentrate on 
their studies, but their 
minds constantly wan¬ 
dered to the raid on Hind 
Exports. 

The house possessed a 
small lawn and a back¬ 
yard. Two hefty policemen 
in civilian clothes guarded 
both. In addition, another 
policeman sat in the front 
room, seemingly absorbed 
in a detective novel. All 
visitors to the house were 
checked. 



The boys were quite 
safe. Yet they were tense. 
Hari Singh and his thugs 
were killers. They had 
tried once. They would try 
again. 

Then, on the third day, 
the summons came. A 
trekker arrived to take 
them to the police station. 

Sunil saw the faces of 
Lalkaka and Chaudhuri 
and at once knew some¬ 
thing had gone drastically 
wrong. 

“Sir, what happened?” 
Ramu caught the anxiety 
in Sunil’s voice. 

“Sit down, boys,” 
Lalkaka said, his face 
grim. 

“All our plans came 
apart. We raided the 
office, factory and ware¬ 
house of Hind Exports 
last night. It was a mas¬ 
sive operation, involving 
scores of policemen. We 
found nothing.” 

“Nothing!” the two boys 
cried simultaneously. 

“Not a shred of evi¬ 
dence. We went through 
everything. We couldn’t 
find a thing to prove that 
they were not what they 
claimed to be.” 

“Our friend, Hari 
Singh, was furious,” 
Chaudhuri said. “He’s out 
to skin us alive. From 
what we know of him, 
he’s perfectly capable of 
doing so.” 


“Wasn’t be the same 
man?” Ramu asked. ‘The 
one Mr. Gopalan 
mentioned?” 

“The very same, no 
doubt,” Lalkaka said. “We 
checked that before we 
went into action. The 
Board of Directors are the 
same, too.” 

“Then Mr. Gopalan was 
wrong.” 

“I don’t think so. I am a 
police officer with twenty 
years of experience. All 
my instincts say Gopalan 
was right. For one thing, 
Hari Singh is the propri¬ 
etor of Hind Exports. He 
has taken pains to keep 
that off the Who’s Who.” 

“I personally inspected 
the warehouse,” 

Chaudhuri added. 

“Square imprints upon 
the floor clearly show that 
some crates had been 
recently removed.” 

“That hardly means a 
thing, sir,” Sunil pointed 
out. “After all, they manu¬ 
facture curios and export 
them.” 

‘True.” said Lalkaka, 
“But the same goes for 
the office. Rows after rows 
after rows of empty 
lockers. Those should 
have been stacked with 
files, invoices, sales 
statements and so on. But 
not even a scrap of 
paper.” 

“So what do you think 
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happened, sir?” 

“It’s obvious. We were 
fools not to have thought 
of it earlier.” 

“Gopalan had wormed 
his way into the gang. 
They found out he was a 
spy and they killed him. 
The minute they discov¬ 
ered Gopalan’s identity, 
they cleared out all in¬ 
criminating evidence. 

They were expecting a 
raid any day, you see.” 

“Their new headquar¬ 
ters can be anywhere. 
Logic says it must be in 
one of Singh’s financial 
institutions. But we will 
need weeks, perhaps 
months to find out,” 
Chaudhuri sighed. 

“Here’s some more bad 
news,” Lalkaka said. 
“After the raid had failed, 

I called Om Prakash. 
There was no reply. And 
we can’t trace him. He 
was not at the office and 
none of his associates 
have seen him for at least 
twenty-four hours.” 

The boys’ spirits sank. 
Gopalan’s death had been 
futile. They were back to 
square one. 

The phone rang shrilly. 
Lalkaka picked it up. 

“Hello.Lalkaka 

here.... What! .... Are you 
sure? ....All right, give me 
the low down.” 

Lalkaka listened, 
grunting now and again 
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in monosyllables. From 
the tone of his voice Ramu 
guessed that more bad 
news was in store. 

“They’ve found Om 
Prakash,” Lalkaka said, 
putting the receiver down. 
He sounded tired and 
helpless. 

‘Thank God!” 
Chaudhuri exclaimed. 

“He is dead,” Lalkaka 
said in a flat voice. ‘They 
found his body inside a 
disused railway shed. He 
had been shot through 
the head.” 

The hush that fell over 
the room was so intense 
that Ramu could hear the 
ticking of the police 
officers’ watches. 

“That leaves us with no 
option,” Lalkaka said, 
finally breaking the 
silence. “Chaudhuri, I 
think you had better 
explain it to them.” 

Both Ramu and Sunil 
had been wondering why 
the SP and CBI officer 
had called them to the 
office. They were, after all 
boys and couldn’t have 
helped in any way. 

Chaudhuri spoke 
slowly, deliberately. 

“What these despera¬ 
does are doing is to re¬ 
move everyone who can 
implicate or identify any 
of them. First Gopalan 
was killed, then Om 
Prakash. They made an 


attempt on Ramu but 
failed. But you can be 
sure you continue to be 
their target.” 

A streak of fear shot 
through Ramu. He fought 
his fear down. Remember, 
he told himself silently, 
true courage is not the 
absence of fear, but the 
ability to overcome it. 

“You are in great 
danger,” Chaudhuri 
continued. “Your only 
choice is to stay indoors 
under complete police 
protection. But you can’t 
do that forever. The gang 
can afford to wait. The 
moment police protection 
is withdrawn, they will 
make another attempt on 
your life.” 

“So what do you sug¬ 
gest, sir?” Ramu asked, 
speaking with an effort. 

“I suggest that you 
come out into the open. 
We shall lay a trap for 
those thugs. You will be 
the bait.” 

“But isn’t that too 
risky?” Sunil asked, his 
voice fraught with 
concern. 

“The risks are the 
same. You are their sole 
remaining threat. They 
will try to get you one 
way or other.” 

“Chaudhuri is right, 
Ramu,” Lalkaka put in. 
“If I was not sure that the 
risks were the same. I 


wouldn’t have agreed to 
this plan. We shall try to 
minimise the risk as 
much as possible. A plain¬ 
clothes policeman will 
accompany you, night and 
day. If we remove all 
outward police protection, 
the gang might smell a 
rat.” 

“There will be other 
policemen all round you, 
but they will stay out of 
sight. A camouflaged 
patrol car will follow you 
wherever you go,” 
Chaudhuri added. 

“We shall also whet the 
gang’s curiosity,” Lalkaka 
said, “to try and ensure 
that they kidnap you 
instead. Tomorrow we 
shall splash the informa¬ 
tion you have given us on i 
front pages of all newspa¬ 
pers. These will be a hint 
that you and we have 
much more information 
than the crooks suspect.” 

“Now it’s upto you,” 
Chaudhuri said. “You can 
opt out of it. We will 
understand. Believe me, 
the choice is yours and 
don’t hesitate to say ‘no’.” 

Ramu was sweating. 

Yet he felt cold rather 
than hot. 

With an effort he said, 
“Yes, I’ll do it.” 

“Good,” said Lalkaka, 
“Now this is what we 

plan.” 

To be continued 
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PEN-FRI CORNER 

GIRLS 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
ber-number. 


6064 

Usha D.N. (15) 

Class X 
Krishna House 
K.R.C.R. School for Girls 
Post Kittur 
Dist. Belgaum 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, making friends 
Any country 

6065 

Jayasurya R. (12) 
Jyothirmaya 
Nechipozhoor P.O. 

Pala, Kottayam Dist. 
Kerala,India 
Music, stamps 
Japan, India 

6066 

TshewangDema (14) 


Class V, Bikhar Primary 
School 

Tashigang, Bhutan 
Reading, dancing 
India, Germany 

6067 

Aryu Rasaw (13) 

Govt. J.V. School 
Khazallang 
P.O. Nafra-790001 
Dist. Bomdilla, 

West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Collecting posters, 
reading 

Japan, Switzerland 

6068 

Negita Khontu (12) 

Govt. Sec. School, Nafra 
P.O. Nafra, Dist. Bomdilla 


t -UU DttFN’S 'A i v > i s PF.N-f'H1 ENDS f'lJJIi 
ESki). *»KNT FORM 


* * ? t & r 

I ;»/('/■ iln-r .V>.. 


v Mtn-'i') 


.'/i . 


Ik mar : , Mia: 

A eta', 



iiobbu'!* ... 

Pen- friend wanted in (Cinarr\(. 

* Age- lur.it ■ ji- v-ars 
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West Kameng-790001 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Swimming, music 
Any country 

6069 

Nichhen Pen (12) 

Daga Jr. High School 
P.O. Dagana, Daga 
Dzongkhag 
Bhutan 

Playing, reading 
Any country 

6070 

Anita Pol (13) 

1/48, O.C.L, Colony 
Rajgangpur, Dist. 
Sundergarh 
Orissa-770017, India 
Reading, music 
Japan 

6071 

Rama Thapa (9) 

House No. 267, Sector 1 
Sadiq Nagar 
New Delhi, India 
Music, swimming 
U.SA.jU.K. 

6072 

Mantu Singh (10) 

C/O Shri G.S. Singh 
Govt. Pry. School 
Bomdilla, P.O. Bomdilla 
Dist. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh-790001 
Painting, listening to 
ghazals 
India 

6073 

P. Kavita Rani (13) 
7J3/Unit 2, Golebazaar 


GIRLS 

Kharagpur-721301 
West Bengal 
Stamps, singing 
India 

6074 

Betty Marvin (13) 

C-2/164 West Enclave 
Pitampura 
Delhi 110034 
Tennis, music 
Any country 

6075 

Mopi Linggi (14) 

D/O Akene Linggi 
P.O.Roing (MAYU) 
Dibang Valley 
Arunachal Pradesh-792110 
India 

Singing, photography 
Any country 

6076 

Unnoti Linggi (15) 

I.N.V. Roing 
P.O. Roing 
Dibang Valley 
Arunachal 

Pradesh-792110, India 
Tennis, badminton 
Any country 

6077 

Ten Tshomo (14) 

Class VI, Wamrong Jr. 
High School 
Tashigang 
East Bhutan, Bhutan 
Singing, dancing 
Nepal, India 

6078 

Litha Hari (13) 

House No. 352 


Chandranagar Ext. 
Palakkad, Kerala, India 
Reading, pen-friends 
Australia, Japan 

6079 

Rinku M. Shetty (13) 

No. 29, 3rd Cross 
Victoria Layout 
Bangalore - 560047 
Karnataka, India 
Cycling, stamps 
Any country 

6080 

Vidya Nair (13) 

P/3-B, D.A.D. Qtrs. 
Chirackal, Palluruthy 
Cochin - 682006 
Kerala, India 
Reading, writing 
Hongkong, Japan 

6081 

Tanu Bhargava (15) 
D-901, Netaji Nagar 
New Delhi 110023, India 
Dancing, stamps 
Any country 

6082 

Veena Murthy (13) 

M-10 B.A.R. Qrts. 

Postal Colony, Chembur 
Bombay 400071, India 
Painting, reading 
Any country 

6083 

Shalini Reddy (14) 

199/A Railway Qrts. 
Gadag - 582101, Dharwad 
Dist. Karnataka, India 
Collecting greeting cards, 
reading 
Any country 
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BOYS 


6084 

T. Sateesh Singh (12) 
H.No. 304, LIGHAPHB 
Colony 

Moula Alt 
Hyderabad-500040 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Writing letters, stamps 
Any country 

6085 

Dharminder Singh 
Babbar (14) 

512 Mandakini Enclave 
New Delhi 110019, India 
Computers, music 

U. S.A., Europe 


BS4209, Shalimar Bagh 
New Delhi 

Stamps, making friends 
Jap^n, China 

6090 

Kwhik S. (13) 

2T,^tst Street 
Abiipmapuram, 

M#as - 600018 
India 

Reading, stamps 
Any country 

60&1 

Tshering Doiji (13) 
Class VI 


6086 

Rahul Sansin (12) 

C-74, O.N.G.C. Colony 
Zazira - 785685 
Assam, India 
Stamps, reading 
Uruguay, Paraguay 

6087 

N. Bejoy Pushpakaran (7) 
D-790, Mandir Marg 
DIZ Area 

New Delhi - 110001 
Painting, collecting 
stickers 

Singapore, Switzerland 

6088 

Kshitiz Mohan (12) 
533/29/18, Raj Nagar 
Gurgaon, Haryana, India 
Travelling, playing 
Any country 

6089 

Aditya Kinra (12) 


Lhuntshi Junior High 
School 

P/O Lhuntshi, Bhutan 
Collecting photographs, 
pen-friends 
l/.SA. Canada 


6092 

Lhfendup Kelly (15) 

C/O Das ho Doiji Nameyel 
Tongsa Dzonedhag 
Bhutan 

MuSic, aeromode 1 ling 


A^jjr country 


6093 


r ipin Allen (13) 

dT-109, Sadar 

» 7 

jj&ari Bazaar 
le$*ut Cannt. - 250001 
J.P V India 
^ in 8 
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P.Jtavisharty (7) 
S/0 P. Sai Baba 
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Rly. Qr.No. H-ll/T Unit-4 
Chakradharapur - 833102 
Bihar, India 
Reading, drawing 
India 

6095 

S. Hariprakash (14) 

A-11, Lil Co. op. 

Housing Society 
Sector -14 
Vashi 

New Bombay - 400705 
Maharashtra, India 
Coins, reading 
Any country 

6096 

Gurpreet Singh(16) 

845, C.A. Apartments 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi -110063 
Cricket, music 
Any country 

6097 

D.K. Sudhakar(15) 

87, Subbarao Street 
Shounghur- 631102 
Dist.- NA.A., Tamil 
Nadu, India 
Stamps, sports 
Australia, U.SA. 

6098 

Yashesh Sampat (11) 

‘C’, 501, Khajuria House 
Khajuria Nagar 
Kandivli (W) 
Bombay-400067, 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, watching 
cricket 
India 
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BOYS 


6099 

Nicky Thomas (13) 

S/o Thomas John 
Rajur Colliery 
Tahwni 

Dist. Yavatmal - 445309 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps 

Other than India 

6100 

B. Seshadri (13) 

S/o S. Balakrishna 
G.B. 18, HA.L. Qrtrs 
Old Township, 2nd Cross 
Bangalore - 660017 
Karnataka, India 
Painting, Stamps 
U.S.A., Singapore 

6101 

Satish Vishvakarma (16) 
22, Bhakti Nagar 
Ujjain, (M.P.), India 
Tennis, music 
Any country 

6102 

Chandan Kashyap (14) 
Sainik School, Goalpara 
P/o. Rajapara-783133 
Assam, India 
Movies, pen-friends 
Any country 

6103 

Jojo P.D. (16) 

Nehru (Srs) Sainik School 
P.O. 

Thiruvanathapuram- 
695585 
Kerala, India 
Dance, music 
U.K.Japan 
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6104 

Amit Nain (15) 

Laidlaw Memorial School 
Oakshott Cottage 
Ketti 

Tamil Nadu - 643215, 
India 

Coins, music 
Australia, U.SA. 

6105 

Bunty Singh (16) 

B-II, 1016, Mohalla 
Suddan 
Daresi Road 
Ludhiana-8, Punjab, 

India 

Reading, cricket 
Any country 

6106 

Jojo Paul (14) 

C/o K.J. Poulose, Teacher, 

Govt. Senior Secondary 

School 

Ferarguiy 

P.O. -Ferargunj 

Port Blair, Andamans 

Reading, coins 

U.S.A., Germany 

6107 

Vinay Bharadwaj (16) 
Type-3, Flat No. 20 
Lai Bahadur Sadan 
Gole Market 
New Delhi - 110001 
Reading, martial arts 
Japan, India 

6108 

Arnab Pal (13) 

Bungalow No. AG/3 
P.O. - Indranagar 
Jamshedpur - 831008 


Bihar, India 
Stamps and coins,cards 
Any country 

6109 

Shail Gaurav (10) 

D-59, Shastri Nagar 
Ghaziabad, U.P., India 
Painting, dancing 
U.S.A., Australia 

6110 

Lestor Sunith D’Souza (10) 
Loyola School, PB-17 
Kohima 

Nagaland - 797001 
Stamps, stickers 
Any country 

6111 

Tias Thakur (13) 

C/o Mr. K.K. Thakur 
20, Saket Nagar 
Kanke Road 
Ranchi, Bihar, India 
Stamps andkoins 
U.S .A., Canada 

6112 

Nishant Chawla (13) 

KF 1/176, G.P. Slope 
Kadma 

Jamshedpur - 831005, 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, painting 
Singapore, Iran 

6113 

N. Vinay (12) 

No. C-6, RBI Staff Qrts. 
Osborne Road 
Bangalore - 560042 
Karnataka, India 
Reading 

Other than India 
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BOYS 


6114 

Vinay Aggarwal (16) 

2/57, Roop Nagar 
Delhi - 110007 
Cricket, table tennis 
U.S.A., Australia 

6115 

Avneet Singh (14) 

WZ-256 ‘G’ Block 
Hari Nagar, Jail Road 
New Delhi - 110058 
Stamps, sticker collecting 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6116 

C. Gopal (12) 

402, Gurudeep - 4 
Sahakar Nagar-II, 

Dasha Bhuja 
Ganapati Road 
Pune - 411009, 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps, reading 
Argentina, Mauritius 

6117 

Abhijit A. Pachegaokar (13) 
A/402, Pushpa Apt., 

Eksar Road 
Borivali 

Bombay - 400092, 
Maharashtra, India 
Music, dance 
Switzerland, U.SA. 

6118 

Prakrit Vaibhav Jena (8) 
B-205, Curzon Road 
Apartments 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg 
New Delhi -110001 
Reading, playing the 
guitar 
Any country 


6119 

Arun Viswanathan (10) 
C/o Mrs. R. Lalita 
136, Golf Links 
New Delhi -110003 
Stamps, reading 
Finland, Australia 

6120 

G. Sreenivas (14) 

C/o G. Bhaskar Rao 
House No. 1518, Sector-74 
Chandigarh, Punjab 
India 

Drawing, craft 
Japan, U.SA. 

6121 

Rajesh Sharma (15) 

A-451, Shastri Nagar 
Delhi - 110052 
Music 

India, Bhutan 
6122 

Deepanjan Biswas (14) 
106/9/A, Satyen Roy Road 
Behala, C 

Calcutta - 34, (W.B.), 

India 

Stamps, rock-climbing 
Germany, U.K. 

6123 

Mario D’Souza (14) 

42, Ashirwad Co.Op. 
Society 

Opp. St. Charles School 
Vakola 
Santacruz (E) 
Bombay-400055, 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps & coins, postcards 
U.S.A., Australia 
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6124 

Satyajit Sadanandan (14) 
B/l/489,1.P.C.L. Township 
P/o. Petrochemicals 
Township 

Baroda-391345, Gujarat 
India 

Stamps and coins 
China, Korea 

6125 

Prithu Srivastava (12) 

25, Deshbandhu 

Apartments 

Kalkaji 

New Delhi - 110019 
Stamp & coins, stickers 
Jordan, Austria 

6126 

Vinod Kumar Verma (16) 
F-206, Mangal Bazar 
Laxmi Nagar 
Delhi - 110092 
Dance, music 
Any country 

6127 

Tuna Langhey 
Ronrana (15) 

Govt. Middle School 

Balinong, P.O. - Namchik 

Dist. Changlang 

Arunachal Pradesh-792122 

India 

Reading 

Any country 

6128 

S. Ganeshasai 
Ramaswamy (11) 

S/o Dr. R. 

Shu nmuganathan 
No. 12/2, First Avenue 

63 



Shastri Nagar, Adyar 
Madras-600026, Tamil 
Nadu, India 
Painting, stamps 
Any country 

6129 

Mayank Shekhar (12) 
D-II/338, Vinay Marg 
Chanakyapuri 
New Delhi -110021 
Music, coins 
Any country 

6130 

Mayank Verma (11) 

32, Kotla Road 
New Delhi -110002 
Coins, games 
Bhutan, India 

6131 

Kinzang (14) 

Tashigang Upper Market 
P/o - Tashigang 
Bhutan 

Reading, travelling 
Any country 

6132 

Nishant Aggarwal (10) 
B-2/33, Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi -110063 
Reading, stamps 
Switzerland, Japan 

6133 

Jason N. Coelho (13) 
Modlo Vaddo, Assonora 
Bardez 

Goa-403603, India 
Stamps, reading 
U.SA., Italy 

6134 


BOYS 

Railway Qtr. No. 6A, 
Type-m 

Junagadh - 362001 
Giyarat, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Any country 

6135 

Haresh Bilandani (16) 
Railway Qtr. No. 5A, 
Type-Ill 

Junagadh - 362001 
Gpjarat, India 
Table tennis, stamps 
Any country 

6136 

Aditya (13) 

Class-VII 

Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 

Kareera, P.O. - Kotia 
Dist. 

Mohindergarh-123027 
Haryana, India 
Sports, reading 
U.SA., India 

6137 

Rahul Gupta (13) 

B-25, Geetaryali Enclave 
New Delhi -110017 
Music, dance 
India 

6138 

Manas Shah (13) 

Flat N.12, 3rd Floor 
Shashi Kiran Apartments 
Ashok Path, 

Off. Law College Rd. 


6139 

Aakash Jain (16) 

A/12, Nizamuddin East 
New Delhi -110013 
Stamps and coins 
U.SA., Japan 

6140 

Amitabh Roy (16) 

C/o Msg. D.D. Roy 
(Edn. Offr.) 

HQ. 168 INF BDE 
C/o 56 A.P.O. 

Reading, food/cooking 
U.SA., India 

6141 

Amol Arora (16) 

3rd Floor GP-4 
Maurya Enclave 
Pitampura 
Delhi - 110034 
Music, reading 

6142 

Kohinoor Verma (15) 
C-ll, Vikaspuri 
New Delhi -110018 
Films, making friends 
India, U.S A. 

6143 

Harman Deep Singh (13) 
511-R, Model Town 
Ludhiana - 141002 
Punjab, India 
Stamps and coins 
All country 

6144 

Vikram Batra (14) 

D-l 14, Vikaspuri 
New Delhi - 110018 
Table tennis, painting 
India, Germany _ 


ankaj Bilandani (15) 


Pune - 411004 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, painting 
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I remember 

the day we 

. moved into our 
. new home. The boys 

and girls on the block 
- . looked like they were having 
'hazaar' fun. But no, they didn’t 
look too interested in me. 

How do you walk up to a new gang and 
make them your pals? Think...Think. So 
I just chuck a Try-Me in my mouth...walk 
my best tough-guy-walk and offer them a 
handful of Try-Me - “Go ahead, 

Try Me!" Yeah. I made 
five new best 
pals that day. 
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DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 


How to become a member ol the Diamond Book Club? 

1. Write your name and address on the coupon. 

2. Your membership shall stand confirmed only when we 
receive Rs. 10/- either through money order or postage 
stamps alongwith the coupon. 

3. We shall be offering four books every month. To get a 
rebate of Rs. 4/- and Free postage you'll have to order all 
the four books at a time in a month. In case these books 
are not of yourchoice then you are free to select any five 
books from the list of ‘Diamond Comics' and 'Diamond 

MEMBERSHIP COUPON 

Kindly enrol me as a member of Diamond Book Club. I am 
, sending Rs. 10/- through Money order/Stamps as 
! membership fee alongwith the coupon. I have read all your 
2 rules and shall abide by these. I promise to accept the V.P 
; every month. 
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J POST OFFICE .V 

■ NOTE: We shall not enrol you as a member till we receive 
! the membership fee. 


Pocket Books' titles and we shall send you the same. But 
to get these benefits you’ll have to order five books at a 
time. 

4. We'll send you a Choice Card every month. If you like the 
books offered by us in the Choice Card then you need 
not sent us the card back. In case you do not like the 
books then you send us the names of atleast 7 books of 
your choice so that we can send you 4 books of your 
choice available with us at that time. 

5. Under this scheme, we shall be sending you a V.P 
Packet by the 20th of every month. 
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SPECIAL GIFT 
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Dear 

Editor... 

YOUR PAGES 

Wow, what a wonderful 
collection of poems Sarvar 
Abbi has written! All of 
them are so wonderful that 1 
find it difficult to express 
them in my limited vocabu¬ 
lary—funny, witty, having 
an ironical twist in them— 
but on the whole throwing 
light on seemingly mediocre 
things in life. 

As I glanced through the 
pages I saw that the first 
prize had been given to a 
collection of poems com¬ 
posed by the same person. 
‘Bah, I thought, some silly 
affair without humour or 
taste. Must be sated with 
preachings. You see, I don’t 

Here’s wishing all of you 
a very Happy New Year... 
Stock phrase—and yet in 
the last few days of Decem¬ 
ber and first few days of 
January—if we are not 
greeted thus—we are bound 
to be offended. And though 
we know that the year may 
well be a mixture of some 
good, some bad and some 
indifferent, we still look at it 
with hope—and dream 
dreams accordingly. Possi¬ 
bly this year we could begin 
by giving foundations to our 
dreams. Giving them our 
sincerity of purpose, and put 
in our earnest and honest 
efforts. 

From our readers and 
contributors we shall cer¬ 
tainly expect the same high 


like poetry very much, only 
prose. And I usually tend to 
view everything with a 
cynical eye, even my own 
writings. But these poems 
could not get me to utter 
even a single pessimistic 
syllable. Words can't de¬ 
scribe the rapturous feelings 
that enveloped me as 1 read 
through each poem. They 
show how great a thinker 
Sarvar Abbi is: rich in 
experience, able to notice 
things which common folk 
are blind to, and last, but 
not the least, able to express 
them in quaint lines. Viky 
Arya’s illustrations add 
spice to the already cute 
verses. 

Lina Acca Mathew, 
Mavelikara 

In the “Your Pages” issue, 
there was my story in 

quality of affection and 
loyalty as in the past and 
will continue to hope that 
“cheating” or plagiarising 
will not be one of the less 
desirable elements they will 
take into the New Year. 

Reader J. Ramesh of 
Kochi has brought to our 
attention that Shailini 
Kolian (Bombay) had 
‘copied’ the story Three 
Rupees A Day (published in 
the November 1993 Your 
Pages issue) from another 
children’s magazine. 

“Murder”—(like other ill 
deeds) said Shakespeare 
“will out”. So even if we slip 
up—(it is not always pos¬ 
sible to have read every¬ 
thing published every¬ 
where—) our vigilant 


print—for the first time in 
my life in a magazine. I was 
veTy happy and proud to see 
it there. I thought of all the 
people who would be read¬ 
ing it. I am very glad that 
you published my story and 
that I won a prize. 

There was one story I 
liked very much —The Last 
But Not the Least. I liked it 
a lot because it was comical 
and at the same time had a 
moral which was to never 
give up. It told about a boy’s 
will to finish a cycling race, 
even if he came last. I think 
that is a good formula for a 
story. I liked it so much, 
that, I am going to write to 
A. Shyam Narayan Rao and 
congratulate him for the 
wonderful work he has 
done. 

Cyrus Banerjee, Stow 
U.S.A. 

...Dear 

Readers 

readers never let us down! 

That is why in spite of 
the marginal increase of the 
price of Children’s World, 
per copy, we are confident 
our readers will abide by us. 
And why not? It is you—our 
valuable readers who have 
helped us maintain our high 
standards by never letting 
us slip up these 27 long 
years. 

Through 1994 and all the 
years to come, we shall 
continue to look forward to 
this highly valued sense of 
caring and shall forever 
strive to reciprocate it. 

Have a marvellous 1994. 




Quizzing is a fun-way to acquire knowledge. 
And knowledge is all that counts in the mod¬ 
ern world. 


■ Explanatory answers are provided lor every question. 

■ Properly illustrated for quick understanding 

■ Helpful for vivas, competitive exams and quiz programs 


Just Imagine! Life ahead of you — full of 
challenges, full of competitions. 

Think ! How are you going to face it? 

Go for the quiz series and emerge a winner. 
Hone your skills, test your proficiency and 
leam the in's and out's of your subject. Expand 
your I.Q. 

So, make a wise investment of your time. 
Start quizzing your way to success from today. 


Astronomy Quiz Book— 1001 questions exploring the 
entire universe, solar system, galaxies, sun. moon, 
stars and planets, astronomical instruments, satellites 
and space travel, history and folklore of astronomy. 

Medical Quiz Book— 1001 questions on history and 
systems of medicine, body systems, diseases and 
common disorders, immunization, cosmetic surgery 
and organ transplantation and milestones in medicine. 

Other books similarly rich and authentic In content. 


AVAILABLE AT all leading Bookshops, A.H. Wheeler's and Higginbotham's, Railway Book Stalls or ask by VPP from 

PUSTAK MAHAL, 10-B, Netaji Subhash Marg. New Delhi-1 10002 • Phone: 3279900,32hX292- , >3 
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Turning up Trumps 
at the On-the-Spot 1993 

A report by Bhavana Nair 


S TAND near the 
Modern School, 
New Delhi, on the 
morning of the Shankar’s 
On-the-Spot Painting 
Competition and you will 
find an astonishing num¬ 
ber of two-wheelers, 
three-wheelers, school 
buses, city buses, cars, all 
stopping by the school - 
gates and disgorging 
children of various ages 
accompanied by parents 
or teachers or relatives or 
neighbours and armed 
with drawing boards, 


colours, heading for the 
school’s vast field—the 
venue of the Competition. 
Then under the open 
skies and a benevolent 
sun, the children set out 
to capture their imagina¬ 
tion on paper and colour 
it, on set topics assigned 
to them on the spot. 

The subjects for this 
year’s Competition were— 
for the five-to eight-year- 
olds: Watering the 
Garden, Toy Shop, A 
Friendly Animal, Eat¬ 
ing Food, and Fruit 


twelve-year-olds: Space 
City, Bus Stop I Depot, 
Cycling, Policeman/ 
woman Directing Traf¬ 
fic, and Milk Booth; and 
for the thirteen-to six¬ 
teen-year-olds: Bangle 
Seller, Valley of Flow¬ 
ers, Retired People at 
the Park, Motor-cycle 
Race, Rock-climbing, 
and Trekkers Camp. 

Of the 16,000 entries 
received, the best paint¬ 
ing will receive the 
Shankar’s Award. The 
next two in order of 


paper, pencils and 


1 


Shop, for the nine-to 


excellence get the Begum 
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Zaidi Memorial Award 
and the Children’s World 
Award. There are also 
about 150 Prizes, and 
Certificates of Merit for 
those whose paintings 
will be displayed at an 
exhibition later. 

The crowds, the stalls 
selling pens, paper, pen¬ 
cils and so on, the book 
stalls, the crying child 
who cannot locate his 
parents, the student 
whose school bus has left 
without her, the anxious 
parent who cannot find 
his child... the same 



scenes are repeated year prestigious competition. It hours’ labour is genuine 

after year. It has been so is, we believe, to give talent. And when you see 

since 1951. The number credence to the founder, the exhibition of the 

of participants increases Shankar’s belief that prizewinning paintings 

with the passing of years, children can draw without you will see that both 

It is not the lure of prizes adult supervision, that Shankar and the 

or the competitive spirit underlying the product of children have turned up 

that brings them to this their three-and-a-half trumps. 
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ANVAR, ganvar, 
Bjr IcUloo, ledloo the 
boys'sniggers 
resounded in Amrit's ears 
as he walked home. This 
was his first day in this 
new fashionable Pine- 
wood School and it had 
been pure hell. A wave of 
nostalgia swept over him 
as he remembered the 
ripe brown wheat fields, 
swaying and undulating 
in the breeze, ready for 
harvest. The village had 
been his home. After 
school was over, he had 
swum in the river nearby 
or had frolicked in the 
fields with his friends. It 
had been a simple life, 
and Amrit was content 
with his lot. 

Then his uncle from the 
neighbourhood town 
came and his life changed. 
His uncle opened up new 
vistas, new opportunities. 
His town was progressing 
fast and soon it would be 
a big city on the map of 
India. There were fash¬ 
ionable schools and good 
colleges. If Amrit studied 
in these institutions he 
was bound to get a good 
start in life. In this hole, 
his uncle had urged, he 
would only vegetate.. 
Amrit's father agreed and 
so he had left his sleepy 
little village and 
accompained his uncle to 
the town. 



s j * v- O - 



Story: Sharmistha Bhattacharyya 
Illustrations: Viky Arya 
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When Amrit narrated 
his tale of woe to his 
uncle, his uncle said, 
“Ragging is a regular 
phenomena in town, 
which every new boy has 
to face. The situation will 
improve.” 

Twenty days passed 
but nothing changed. 
Amrit had made up his 
mind to throw in the 
towel. No one, unless he 
had the hide of an ox, 
could survive in such an 
alien atmosphere. He 
was a village boy and he 
had his roots there. Any 
attempt to forcibly paint 
him with a veneer of 
sophistication was bound 
to come a cropper. He 
hung his head in shame. 
He had let down his 
father, his mother and his 
uncle who had high 
expectations from him. 

But what could he do 
when he was not comfort¬ 
able in his new school for 
even a day. What else 
could a twelve-year-old 
boy do? 

He recalled with a 
shudder, the day when he 
had oiled his hair and 
gone to school, he had 
been nicknamed Telu. 
‘Telu, Telu”, the boys of 
his class had screamed. 

He had gritted his teeth 
and fought back the 
unmanly tears which 
pricked at his eyes. He did 
10 



not want to be branded a 
sissy as well. Then the 
boys could talk in the 
English language as if it 
was their mother tongue. 
He could speak only 
haltingly in English and 


sounded like Latin and 
Greek to Amrit’s ears. He 
felt left out. Then the 
syllabus was new and the 
lessons mind boggling. 

The sudden transition 
from Hindi to English 


how the boys gibed at him medium was also begin- 


when he pronounced a 
word wrong, which hap¬ 
pened with monotonous 
regularity. To Amrit it 
seemed an uphill task to 
get the prbnounciation of 


ning to take its toll on 
Amrit and he found the 
going rough. He wouldn’t 
have minded, for hard 
work and perseverance 
was second nature to him, 


any of the tongue-twisting if only the boys were a bit 


words right. Even their 
conversation was unfamil¬ 
iar. They talked of fash¬ 
ion, English pop songs 
and the latest serial on 
the cable network which 


friendly. 

If there was one 
friendly face in this 
hostile terrain it was Mr. 
Mohinder Brar, the 
games instructor. Mr. 
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Brar was a down-to-earth 
man with plenty of gump¬ 
tion. He had always 
singled out Amrit for 
praise for his atheletic 
build and stamina. 

Amrit sat down deject¬ 
edly on a bench with a 
woebegone look on his 
face. Mr. Brar, who was 
passing by, stopped in his 
tracks. 

“Amrit, why are you 
wearing such a long face. 
What’s wrong?” 

“Oh sir, I want to go 
home to my village. I 
hate it here.” 

“Tell me about it'. 
Sometimes it is better to 
confide than keep it all 
bottled up.” Amrit un¬ 
wound and narrated his 
woes. An unmanly tear 
coursed down his cheek 
and soon he was blabber¬ 
ing like a baby. 

“So you want to run 
away. But will running 
away help solve your 
problems? Will it make 
your parents, who have 
pinned such high hopes 
on you, proud?” 

“I’m just an uncouth 
village boy. I’m a total 
misfit here. But in the 
village, I was so happy.” 

“Oh boy! I thought you 
had more spunk. Mbstof 
the problems you are 
facing, are because you 
are raw here and are not 
conversant with the way 


of life in a town. Within 
six months you’ll feel 
quite at home. The 
feeling of novelty will 
wear out and eveiyone 
will seem familiar. You 
will also be able to speak 
in English like them. 

Once you get the hang of 
it, you'll fmd that the 
English language sits 
easy on the tongue. Your 
classmates, though they 
now seem to be hard nuts 
to crack, have hearts that 
are as soft as the kernel 
inside the nuts. Win their 
respect and you’ll see they 
do not hesitate to give 
any boy his due.” 


“But how? There 
doesn't seem a single 
thing I am good at out 
here. I was good at so 
many things in the 
village.” 

‘Tell me, what you are 
good at?” asked Mr. Brar 
quietly. 

Amrit talked about 
fishing, about how he 
always managed to catch 
the best fish, how he 
could swim for long hours 
in the river even when 
the tide turned, and how 
he could run for miles in 
the sun without giving 
way. 

“Well, that’s being good 
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at many things. Now let 
me see, how I can put 
your talent to use. So you 
can swim?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“You are coming with 
me to the pool now. Let’s 
see how good you are at 
swimming.” 

Mr. Brar took him to 
the pool. It lay like a 
glistening sapphire in the 
sun and beckoned invit¬ 
ingly. Amrit looked at it 
wide-eyed. The water in 
the pool was stagnant; he 
had swum in rougher 
waters. 

“Now Amrit, go to the 
changing room and don 


your swimming trunks, 
then swim across the 
length of the pool. I’ll time 
you.” Amrit took to the 
pool as a fish takes to 
water. Soon he had cov¬ 
ered the length of the pool 
and was back in no time 
at all. 

“Great, you have the 
makings of a fine swim¬ 
mer. All you lack is the 
technical fitness which I 
will provide. The junior 
inter-house swimming 
meet is just round the 
corner. You represent 
your house. You may 
even win the race.” 

Amrit looked at him with 


bright eyes, as if manna 
had just dropped from 
heaven. 

“Now no raptures. I 
train you from today. 
Report to me at three 
o’clock and practise for an 
hour everyday. We start 
from today.” 

It was gruelling hard 
work, but Amrit slogged 
at it undeterred. 

At last the great day 
dawned. Amrit’s heart 
was aflutter when the 
names of the swimmers 
were announced over the 
microphone. “Lane four, 
Amrit, from Ashoka 
house.” 1, 2, 3... and then 


• * ^ t', r, 
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the rifle went off. Amrit 
went in like a flash. Soon 
he had left the other 
swimmers behind. The 
race was a virtual cake¬ 
walk for him. His class¬ 
mates cheered for him. 
Admist thunderous ap¬ 
plause a proud Amrit held 
aloft the trophy. His class¬ 
mates were proud of him. 
“What a dark horse Amrit 
has turned out to be!” 
they said. , * * f 
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to Cost More 


Dear Subscribers , 

Starting January 1994 we are constrained to hike up the price of your 
favourite magazine. 

We resisted it as long as we could but confident that our loyal subscrib¬ 
ers will abide by us we have had to take the unprecedented step of increas¬ 
ing the price per copy from Rs. 4.00 to Rs. 7.00. 

Please renew your subscriptions as per the new rates. 

Rs. 75.00 One year 

Rs. 140.00 Two years 

Rs. 200.00 Three years 

And yes—the grand CRT calendar for 1994 comes free with all subscrip¬ 
tions—new and old. Look out for it in the post. 


Date. 

Sir, 

Please enter one/two/three years’ subscription for CHILDREN’S WORLD 
in favour of: 

Name. 

Full address 


.PIN 

I am sending Rs.by M.O./PostaJ Order/Cheque*/Bank draft/Cash. 

Yours truly 

* All outstalion cheques must include 
Rs. 5 towards bank charges 
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Story: Devika 
Rangachari 

H urry up, Ma, it’s 

very late,” ex¬ 
claimed Dipika as 
she glanced at the kitchen 
clock anxiously. She 
would miss the school bus 
once again, at this rate 
and all because of her 
hair. It took so long just 
to comb out the knots in 
her long, thick hair and 
then plait it neatly, that 
however early she rose, 
she would invariably be 
late for the school bus. 
She envied her friends, 
Anita and Manisha who 
had shoulder-length hair 
and who barely spent a 
minute or so on combing 
their hair every day. 
“Man! If I had short 


Illustrations: 

Deepak Harichandan 
hair, then I could get up 
leisurely, brush my hair 
in a second and be ready 
for school,” she remarked. 

‘You have very nice 
hair,” replied her mother. 

‘Yes, but I feel like Pm 
the odd one out. Nearly 
all my classmates have 
short hair.” How was she 
to make her mother 
understand the anger she 
felt when her friends 
mocked her for her 
‘bellrope’ or for her ‘oily 
tail*? She dreaded the 
daily sessions in school 
when her friends alter¬ 
nately begged, cajoled, 
threatened and urged her 
to get a smarter hair¬ 
style. 




All day at school she 
boiled with helpless anger 
and resentment. Matters 
reached a head when her 
thick plait accidentally 
knocked over Man is ha’s 
inkpot and the latter, 
justifiably annoyed, did 
not mince her words while 
making rude remarks 
about her and her hair. 

That evening, Dipika 
marched resolutely to the 
beauty parlour and 
ordered the hair-stylist to 
cut as much of her hair as 
she could. After all she 
had often toyed with the 
idea and the prospect of 
being shorn of her locks 
and never having to 
worry about oil, combs, 
pins and ribbons again 


then she caught sight.of 
the hairdresser’s hair 
which was coiled in an 
elegant bun at the nape of 
her neck. She looked so 
stylish and dignified that 
Dipika was impressed and 
impulsively asked the 
former whether she could 
make a bun of her hair, as 
well. The hairdresser 
obligingly combed out 
Dipika’s hair and then 
swung it up into a bun. 
Dipika could hardly 
recognise herself in the 
mirror—she looked so 
poised and sophisticated! 

“You have lovely hair. 
You can even make a 
French plait or a roll with 
it,” remarked the hair¬ 
dresser and for the next 


demonstrate various hair 
styles to her excited 
client, who was slowly 
becoming aware of the 
virtues of long hair. After 
all, Anita and Manisha 
looked smart but all they 
could do with their hair 
was to leave it open or 
make a ponytail. She, on 
the other hand, was lucky 
to be able to experiment 
with her long locks to 
such an extent! 

“I don’t want my hair 
cut after all,” she declared 
to the amused hair 
dresser and hastily leav¬ 
ing the saloon she rushed 
home. The next item on 
her agenda was to call 
Anita and Manisha over 
to her place. She had a lot 













A T the fully resident 
tial school where I 
studied, we had 
three Subramaniams, all 
with the same initials! In 
order to identify them, 
one was nicknamed 
Subbu, the other Mani, 
and the third was 
known—believe it or not, 
as-“7,11,4,8”! 

Now, Subramaniam 
a.k.a 7,11,4,8 was my 
best friend in school. A 
very interesting chap he 
was, and I will tell you 
how he came to acquire 

Story: C.P. Belliappa 
Illustrations: 

Deepak Harichandan 

this most unusual nick¬ 
name (rather ‘nick-num¬ 
ber*!). This friend of mine 
was so fond of food, he 
practically lived for food. 
He could spend hours 
talking about various 
delicacies, and was one of 
the few who could appre¬ 
ciate the hidden taste in 
awful vegetables such as 
briryal, ash-gourd, pump¬ 
kin and okra (ladies- 
finger) .We always sat 
next to each other during 
meals, and while the 
Warden was out of sight, 

I used to unload all my 
pet-hate vegetables on to 
my friend’s plate. Predict¬ 
ably, he was rotund, and 



hated any form of physi 
cal exertion. 

Our Headmaster who 
insisted on all the boys 
taking part in all the 
activities,-noticed 
Subramaniam’s weakness 
for food, and his dislike of 
games. My pal always 
used to avidly look for¬ 
ward to the next meal. 

We visited the dining hall 
four times a day—Break¬ 
fast at 7 o’clock, Lunch at 
11 o’clock, Evening Tea at 
4 o’clock, and Supper at 8 
o’clock. It was the Head¬ 
master who nicknamed 
my friend—after meal 
timings, as “7,11,4,8”! 

The name stuck, and in 


course of time he too 
responded only when he 
was called by his nick 
number! 

During games hour, in 
the evenings, when it was 
compulsory to play, my 
friend 7,11,4,8 used to 
readily volunteer to be 
the goal keeper, a position 
nobody else wanted! Very 
often he would have 
surreptitiously visited the 
in-house Bakery on the 
campus where he was the 
only student to have 
succeeded in making 
friends with the cranky 
old Baker. He would 
smuggle freshly baked 
cookies, biscuits, or some- 
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times even a few slices of 
bread; and while guarding 
the goal would be 
savouring the goodies. He 
would occasionally pass 
on a few to me. It was a 
closely guarded secret 
between us, and there 
was none in the campus 
who knew the ‘smuggling* 
that was going on in the 
otherwise disciplinarian 
set-up. 

By the time we were in 
the final year in school, 
7,11,4,8 had already 
made up his mind about 
his future career. His 
ultimate ambition was to 
be an F & B (Food & 
Beverages) Manager in a 
five star hotel! He would 
make all our mouths 
water, fantasising about 
the fabulous food he 
would be involved in 
preparing, and of course 
tasting. He had decided 
on joining a College of 
Catering to perfect his 
skills in the culinary field. 
During vacation, his 
favourite pastime was to 
help his mother in the 
kitchen, and he had 
already acquired substan¬ 
tial knowledge in what he 
referred to as the—Fine 
Art of Cooking! 

After school, we all 
scattered in different 
directions, and lost touch 
With each other. However, 
it was befitting that I had 


an encounter of the 
‘culinary kind*, nearly 
three decades later with 
my long lost friend - 
“7,11,4,8”! 

My wife and I were on 
a visit to Bangalore, and 
one evening decided on 
treating ourselves to 
dinner at a five star hotel 
in town. We placed our 
order and were waiting 
for the food to arrive. At 
this point of time, I no¬ 
ticed a heavy-set man 
dressed in a dark suit 
saunter into the restau¬ 
rant from the lobby. The 
waiters were very respect¬ 
ful towards him, and he 
sat very authoritatively 
at one of the tables 
nearby and surveyed, 
with a sweep of his 
glance, all the tables 
occupied in the restau¬ 
rant. I found something 
very familiar about this 
person, but could not 
pinpoint it. His glance 
stopped at our table, and 
our eyes met. For a good 
thirty seconds our visions 
locked. When it happened, 
recognition was simulta¬ 
neous. We both sprang 
from our seats and 
greeted each other 
effusively. 

I took him over to our 
table and introduced him 
to my wife—“Meet a very 
good friend of mine from 
our school days - 
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7,11,4.” I had com¬ 

pletely forgotten my 
friend’s real name! 

My wife looked at us 
curiously. 

As 1 was struggling to 
come-up with his name, 
my friend introduced 
himself, and we had a 
hearty laugh over it. 

Over dinner, freshly 
reordered by my friend 
with “chefs choice”, we 
explained to my wife the 
significance of “7,11,4,8”. 

My friend had more 
than fulfilled his ambi¬ 
tion. He told us with 
justifiable pride that he 
was one of the youngest 
to be promoted as Food 
and Beverages Manager 
in the five star hotel 
industry. However, he 
could not continue indefi¬ 
nitely in that position 
even though that was the 
job he enjoyed the most. 
He moved up in the 
organisation with several 
rapid promotions, and 
was now the General 
Manager of one of the 
most prestigious hotels in 
town. But, in his own 
words—“It% still the 
kitchen where my heart 
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Story: Vernon Thomas 

VERYBODYsaid 
that Sita was far 
from beautiful. 

Her hair was coarse and 
her complexion was dark. 
She had hardly any 
friends among the chil¬ 
dren of the village and 
her brothers were not 
proud of her. But her 
mother loved her. Though 
she often wondered how 
she could have such a 
plain-looking daughter, 
when both her sons were 
so handsome. 

Raju, the elder boy, 
was always complaining, 
“Ma, 1 don’t want Sita to 
come with us to the 
Maidan to play.” 

“But Sita is your sis¬ 
ter,” his mother would 
is 


protest. 

“I know,” Raju would 
agree, hanging his head 
shamefully. “Still it is 
difficult not to be 
ashamed of her. She is so 
ugly.” 

His mother would grow 
sad to be told this. How 
she wished her daughter 
was fair and beautiful! 
That way she would be 
loved and accepted by 
everyone. 

One morning Sita’s 
Uncle Ram, who lived 
quite far away, came to 
visit the family. He sat 
down with Sita’s mother 
in the main room of the 
house and began to chat. 
As the two discussed 
several family matters, a 


voice of a sudden came 
clearly to them through 
the open window. Some¬ 
one was sitting under the 
old neern tree in'the 
garden and'singing. 

“Who is that singing?” 
asked Uncle Ram 
curiously. 

“It’s only Sita,” an¬ 
swered Sita’s mother. 

“She sings all the time.” 

“But she has a beauti¬ 
ful voice,” pointed out 
Uncle Ram. “She needs to 
have her voice trained.” 

‘Yes, she has a nice 
voice,” agreed Sita’s 
mother rather disinterest¬ 
edly. “But of what use is 
that? She is so dark and 
ugly, it matters little.” 

“But I don’t agree with 
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you,” said Uncle Ram in 
surprise. “Sita needs to 
have singing lessons. She 
could do very well for 
herself with a voice like 
that.” 

But Sita’s mother was 
not impressed. However, 
Uncle Ram was not only a 
rich man he was very 
wise, as well. He offered 
to pay for singing lessons 
for Sita. Though her 
mother was not inclined 
to agree, Uncle Ram had 
his way. He took Sita to 
live with him and 
arranged singing lessons 
for her. 

Sita worked very hard. 
She was soon doing very 
well. She became a very 


good singer in a short 
while. 

One day Sita came 
home on a visit to her 
family. She sang for her 
mother and two brothers. 
They were most im¬ 
pressed. 

“See, beta!” said Sita’s 
mother to Raju. ‘Your 
sister has something in 
her favour, after all. God 
has blessed her with a 
golden voice. It is a pity I 
did not realise this ear¬ 
lier. But I am happy 
Uncle Ram did.” 

Raju stared in amaze¬ 
ment at his sister. “Ma!” 
he cried, “Sita actually 
looks so pretty when she 
sings.” 


His mother nodded. 
Yes, beta! True beauty 
comes from within, I now 
realise. It is the sweet¬ 
ness of your sister’s voice 
that lends charm to her 
face.” 

Raju was now proud of 
his sister. So was his 
brother. And when Sita 
soon sang for the village, 
all the children and 
grown-ups began to love 
her. 

When Sita grew up she 
became a famous singer. 
People flocked to hear 
her. Everybody said that 
it was the beauty of her 
heart which expressed 
itself in her songs. She 
was never referred to as 
dark and ugly ever again. 



Anuradha Raturi 
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It’s been nice to know someone' 
as special as you 
In this busy world 
Likeable teachers are few. 

It makes me glad to think 
That I am your student. 

It’s a comfortable feeling 
Just knowing that you’re 
my class teacher. 

Your thoughtfulness means so much 
more than words can ever say. 

It’s such a lovely thing to do 
Your love for us always grew. 

It’s impossible to forget a 
wonderful person like you 
You give me courage 
to face the new times ahead. 

The love and happiness you give 
Means everything to me. 

It’s been great to know a teacher like you. 
Even when you say goodbye to us 
You’ll always remain in our hearts 
You’re part of my dearest dreams 
I respect you 

More than you’ll ever know. 
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Story: Rajiv Nair 

NAND entered the 
house hurriedly 
and flinging his 
school bag on some books 
on the table rushed to the 
kitchen. Mother and 
Granny were sitting at a 
table,chatting. 

They broke off as 
Anand entered and 
Mother exclaimed, 
“Anand! Look at the state 
of your clothes! How 
many times have I told 
you not to dirty your 
clothes?” 

“Ammo! AmmaP ’ ex¬ 
claimed Anand in the 
wildest of excitement. 
“We are having our 
examinations three days 
from now.” 

‘Well! You will have to 
sit at home and study 
instead of playing with 
those urchins at the 
corner of the street,” said 
mother placidly, adding, 
“You had better do well 


enough this time. Remem¬ 
ber your ambition?” 

“Poor boy!” exclaimed 
Granny who was ten- 
year-old Anand’s staunch 
supporter, ruffling his 
hair. ‘To have to sit for 
examinations at such a 
tender age!” 

“Wash yourself and 
come and have your 
tiffin,” said mother. 

Anand had a burning 
desire to not only pass the 
exam in all the subjects 
but also to be the class- 
leader. This meant he had 
to come first in the class. 
In the previous exam he 
had only ranked fourth. 

After his tiffin, Anand 
dragged Granny to her 
room for consultations on 
the best way to study. 

“I have studied and 
studied but in the exami¬ 
nation hall I have always 
found that I answer a few 
questions incorrectly,” 
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explained Anand to 
Granny. 

‘That is because you 
did not ask for God’s 
blessing,” remarked 
Granny. “However 
learned a person is, 
without the blessing of 
the Almighty he is noth¬ 
ing. Pray to God and He 
will make everything 
right for you,” she coun¬ 
selled. 

Granny’s advice put the 
subject of examinations in 
a fresh perspective for 
Anand. For the next hour 
he pumped Granny on the 
subject of how to obtain 
God’s blessings in the 
short period of three days. 
He then went to his room 
and emptied his piggy 
bank. After much count¬ 
ing and recounting he 
found that he had twenty 
rupees and seventy paise. 
He had been saving up to 
buy a new cricket bat but 
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now he decided that his 
ambition was more impor¬ 
tant. 

Anand had another 
consultation with Granny 
and roped in Ramu who 
helped in the kitchen. 
Together they drew up an 
elaborate plan to crave 
the blessings of the gods. 
Granny spent time assur¬ 
ing Anand that twenty 
rupees and prayers were 
adequate for obtaining 
God’s blessings. Ramu 
was sent to obtain incense 
sticks and camphor while 
Anand went out into the 
garden for flowers. 

Granny supervised the 
arrangement of the puja 
room and when every¬ 
thing was ready Mother 
was called in. Granny told 
Mother of Anand’s new 
effort and Mother could 
not hold back a smile 
when she saw how ear¬ 
nest Anand was about the 
puja. 


The next morning 
Anand went to the puja 
room to see whether the 
Gods had taken notice of 
his prayers. To his joy he 
found that except for Lord 
Subramaniam and God¬ 
dess Lakshmi, the flowers 
over the pictures of the 
other Gods had fallen on 
the puja table. And this, 
he knew, from Granny’s 
advice, meant that the 
Gods concerned had 
blessed him. He thought 
with a shudder of what he 
might have done inad¬ 
vertently to displease 
Goddess Lakshmi and 
Lord Subramaniam. After 
much reflection he de¬ 
cided that the wrong must 
have been committed in 
his previous life. He 
looked piteously at the 
photos of Goddess 
Lakshmi and Lord 
Subramaniam and im¬ 
plored, “Oh Gods please 
take pity on me. Don’t 


waste your wrath on a 
small boy.” And finally 
decided that during that 
evening’s puja he would 
pay special attention to 
Goddess Lakshmi and 
Lord Subramaniam. 

He roped in Granny 
and Ramu to join him in 
the morning prayers and 
then went off to his study 
room. He felt lighter at 
heart now that he had the 
blessings of the Gods, 
well, not ail the Gods, but 
at least most of the Gods. 
He went through his text 
books revising the old 
chapters and writing out 
the answers in a ‘rough’ 
notebook. He only broke 
off for lunch and after 
lunch resumed his stud¬ 
ies. He found that the 
lessons were easy and he 
could answer the exer¬ 
cises given in the text 
books. 

At that evening’s puja, 
while fixing the flowers 








over the photos Anand 
made sure that the flow¬ 
ers over the photos of 
Goddess Lakshmi and 
Lord Subramaniam were 
kept loose so that they 
would fall on to the puja 
table at the slightest 
touch. ‘After all one must 
help the reluctant Gods to 
decide in one’s favour,’ 
thought Anand. 

The next morning he 
found to his distress 
that Goddess Lakshmi 
and Lord Siva were now 
against him judging from 
the flowers still remaining 
on their photographs. He 
wondered what he could 
have done to displease 
these Gods in the space of 
one short day. True he 


had scolded Ramu but 
that was over Ramu’s 
reluctance to go to the 
neighbour’s hotase for 
flowers for the evening 
puja. He had also thrown 
a stone at a dog that had 
come barking into the 
garden, but he had 
missed the dog. No, he 
decided, it must be some 
age-old feud between Lord 
Siva and Lord Ganesha 
on the one hand and Lord 
Subramaniam and God¬ 
dess Lakshmi on the 
other. Two weeks back his 
father had brought home 
a video cassette on a film 
called Rocky III and he 
wondered idly if the Gods 
also settled their differ¬ 
ences in the boxing ring. 


Whatever it was. Granny 
would know how to pre¬ 
vent any ill-effects and 
obtain the blessings of all 
the Gods. Granny was a 
store-house of information 
on God. Anand brought 
Granny along to the puja 
room to discuss the new 
development. Granny’s 
advice was to pray to God 
as all the Gods shown in 
the photographs were 
part and parcel of the 
Almighty. 

Anand went with fresh 
confidence, after the 
morning’s puja and 
worked on his lessons. 
With the assurance that 
God was with him, he 
made progress. That 
evening, in the puja room, 
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Anand made sure that the 
flowers kept over all the 
photos of the gods were 
loosely attached. The next 
morning he was filled 
with joy to see that all the 
flowers had fallen on the 
puja table. He dashed into 
the dining room and 
called on his mother and 
Granny to come to the 
puja room and see the 
miracle. 

The day before the 
examination started was 
spent not only in study, 
but also in the prepara¬ 
tions for the exam. 

Mother sent Ramu to buy 
stationery and other 
articles needed for 
Anand’s exam. 

That evening father 
asked, “What is happen¬ 
ing in the house? I know 
it is exam time but Anand 
keeps popping in and out 
of the puja room and Dr. 
Salim down the road told 
me that Ramu had come 
to his house asking for 
flowers.” 

Mother told him of 
Anand’s new effort to 
achieve his ambition on 
the basis of Granny’s 
advice. Father chuckled 
and joined the rest of the 
family at puja that 
evening. 

On the morning of the 
examination, Anand went 
off in high spirits. All the 
Gods had showered their 


blessings from the way sound sleep, rushed to 
the flowers were found on him in alarm, calling, 
the puja table. With “Anand! Anand! What has 

confidence he answered happened? Have you hurt 
all the questions and yourself?” 

rushed home. When Anand sobbed 

During the next four out his story, mother 
days, all the Gods sighed in relief, 

favoured Anand and he “Silly boy!” she said 

wrote his examinations wiping his tears. “Why 
with the confidence that don’t you realise that God 
he had Gods’ blessings. is in everything? Don’t cry 
On the evening of the anymore, if you have 
final day, after he had worked hard, you have 
returned from school, the blessings of God. Wait 
Anand offered flowers as and see.” 
usual and prayed for the And this proved to be 
realisation of his true when Anand ob- 


ambition. 

The next morning, he 
woke up at 4 a.m. with 
the delicious feeling that 
the holidays had started 
and that he could play. 
Suddenly, he thought of 
God and hurried to the 
puja room. When he 
switched on the light, he 
found cockroaches around 
the puja table. As he 
watched in horror, one 
cockroach nibbled at a 
flower over Lord 
Krishna’s photo and the 
flower tumbled down on 
to the puja table. 

Anand gave a long howl 
of anguished outrage as 
he realised in dismay, 
that it was the cock¬ 
roaches that had made 
the flowers fall and not 
God’s blessings. — ; 

Mother, woken up from' 


tained the highest marks 
in his class and was 
appointed class-leader. 
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The Story of Stories 

«r 



Illustrations: Viky Arya 


Text O.P. Bhagat 
VERYBODY loves 
stories. It has been 
so in every age and 
everywhere. There are 
many kinds of stories. 
Fables, parables and fairy 
tales, for example. Each 
has its own flavour or 
peculiar charm. In this 
series we try to find out 
how story-telling began. 
Also how it developed 
down the centuries and 
what makes it go on in 
our own times. We learn 
something about each 
kind of story too. 

When did story-telling 
begin? There are no 
written records. But we 
can fancy that it started 
when man began to speak 
and had enough words. 

A story, The Oxford 
Children's Dictionary 
says, is “words which tell 
of real or imaginary 
happenings”. 

We like to tell others 
what we see and feel and 
experience. So must have 
the early man. And it is 
such stuff that stories are 


made of, whether they are 
real or imaginary. 

When the caveman saw 
a strange bird or animal 
or tree, he told his fellows 
about it. What he said, or 
his account of the tree or 
the creature, made a 
story. 

Or when he returned 
from the hunt, he told his 
wife or children about the 
funny and not-so-funny or 
gruelling experiences of 
the day. This also made a 
story. 

Such tales were told 
and retold in the caves or 
primitive huts or when 
the group of men who 
lived together sat around 
a fire at night. 

We still tell stories 
when we sit together. 
There is some strange 
fascination about them. 
We listen to a good story 
a second, even a third, 
time. 

Some persons are good 
at telling a story. By 
adding some details, they 
make it more interesting. 


And the zest or gusto with ■ 
which they tell it makes 
the story even more 
charming. 

If it is a written story, 
it is the writer’s style that 
makes the difference. It 
is, apart from some other 
things, the story-writer’s 
style that makes him or 
her your favourite. 

As it is, so must it have 
been in those far-off days. 
Some men or women were 
good at telling stories. 

And they were listened to 
more than other people. 

So far we have taken 
real stories. That is, what 
really happened to the 
narrator or some other 
man or woman or child. 

But an imaginative 
story-teller could tell tales 
which he invented or 
made up. This brings us 
to what we now call 
fiction. 

Fact and fiction are 
different things. But in 
stories the line that 
separates them is thin. 
Thin in the sense that 
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imaginary stories are like men told stories in their to advance. His world 

real-life stories. Also, caves or other small expanded. So did the 

imaginary characters are dwellings and around the world of his stories, 

like real-life characters. fires they sat at night. The stories were told as 

If the story-teller could The stories were about before. Or they were sung 

tell the story of a real the world they lived in. or recited like poems. A 

man who, single-handed, That is, about the men rhyming or rhythmic 

fought a real bear and like themselves and the poem is easier to remem- 

killed it, he could also tell creatures they saw ber and more interesting 

an exciting encounter around. in the telling than a story 

between a man and a They were also about in prose or everyday 

beast who were not real. the creatures they imag- speech. 

An invented story can ined. And about the Such were the ballads 

lose in something. But it spirits they thought to be and other story poems, 

can also gain a lot in the in the trees and streams For long even epics were 

telling. The imaginary and lonely places or in the sung or recited without 

bear is often more fear- sky above. any books to aid the bards 

some. And greater is the There was no writing or singers. They were 

courage the imaginary yet. Everything was written down later, 

fighter displays. Also, the treasured in memory and Old stories were passed 
story has more suspense. told by word of mouth. on from generation to 

For untold centuries Then slowly man began generation. At the same 

Turn to page 39 




What would you call 
the small rivers that flow 
into the Nile? 

Juveniles. 


What does a cat have 
that no other animal has? 

Kittens. 

Teacher: Name five 
things that contain milk. 

Student: Cheese, 
butter, ice cream and... 
two cows. 

What keeps the moon 
in place? 

Its beams. 

What did the adding 
machine say to the clerk? 

You can count on me. Why did the boy make 

a hole in his umbrella? 

So he could see when it 
stopped raining. 

What colours would you 
paint the sun and the 
wind? 

The sun rose and the 

wind blue. What do you call a baby 

rifle? What is the noisiest 

A son of a gun. thing in space? 

Shooting stars. 







What is good for a bald 
lead? 

Plenty of hair. 


What do frogs drinks at 
parties? 

Croak-a-Cola. 


What did the duck say 
when it finished shop- 
ping? 

How many sides does a Just put it on my bill, 
circle have? 

Two—the inside and 
the outside. 


Why does a little pig eat 
so much? 

He wants to make a hog 
of himself. 


What kind of dreams 
does a plumber have? 
Pipe dreams. 


What always has one 
eye open but can’t see a 
thing? 

A needle. 


What kinds of toys does 
a psychiatrist’s child play 
with? 

Mental blocks. 


What person makes a 
living by talking to him- 
sellV 

Meena: I heard some- A ventriloquist, 
thing this morning that 
woke me up. 

Ritu: Me, too—the 
alarm clock. 


What do tailors do 
when they get tired? 
They just press on. 
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time, new tales were told 
and retold. 

Every country has now 
its fund or body of old 
stories. So have the 
people living in tribes or a 
wandering way of life. 

One of the old Indian 
collections is called the 
Kathasaritsagara or 
Ocean of the Streams of 
Stories. In fact, we have 
many such ‘oceans’ of 
stories. 

The Jataka tales, for 
example. They are stories 
of the previous births of 
the Buddha. The 
Hitopdesha is a book of 
fables and moral stories. 
So is the Panchatantra. 

Then there are the 
tales of Vikram’s throne. 
And tales of wit and 
humour of Birbal and 
Tenali Raman. Add to 
these, the folk and tribal 
tales from various parts of 






India. 

We have these and 
other stories in book form 
today. But there was a 
time when these tales 
were told by story-tellers 
to the old and young who 
crowded round them. 

Even now in villages 
and small towns there are 
story-tellers who regale 
people as in the days of 
yore. 

Many grown-ups will 
tell of the time when, as 
night fell, their grand¬ 
mothers told them tales of 
kings and commoners, 
witches and fairies and 
talking animals and trees. 

Not many grandmas 
tell stories like that now. 
Their place has been 
taken by the radio, TV, 
magazines, comics and 
bedtime storybooks. 

For good or bad, the 
change is there. We have 
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to take it with the many 
other changes that have 
come about. 

But one thing is cer¬ 
tain. Though the mode of 
telling has changed, the 
story's fascination has in 
no way diminished. 

A sulking child at once 
looks up when he or she 
hears that someone is 
going to spin a yarn. Or 
the boy or girl who is 
reluctant to eat some dish 
finishes it in no time if 
promised a story soon 
after. 

Men may come and men 
may go, but the story, like 
Tennyson’s brook, goes on 
for ever. 
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Vrata Shetty (14) 
Soumya B.G. (14) 


Illustrations: Hemant Puri 


H ostel— this word 

is dreaded by 
many students, as 
it is often associated with 
a lonely life. But at the 
same time to live in a 
hostel is also adventur¬ 
ous, exciting and is some¬ 
times full of fun. 

Once it so happened in 
our hostel that after a 
hectic day at school, all 
the students retired to 
bed a bit early. The 
moment the lights were 
switched off, we (my 
friend and I) heard a few 
students snoring heavily, 
and so we thought every¬ 
body was asleep. 
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I wanted to get up early 
the next morning, so I 
called out to my friend, 
“Soumya, would you mind 
setting the alarm for me?” 

She got up to do so and 
soon we were immersed in 
sharing our innermost 
secrets. 

I suppose we forgot all 
about time and went 
beyond limits. By then I 
was wide awake and 
noticed a sheet being 
pulled up, and at once felt 
we were being overheard. 

1 panicked and in a 
whisper to Soumya man¬ 
aged to stop the conversa¬ 
tion and thought it would 


be best to go to sleep. 

Next morning, we both 
decided to go and confess 
to Sandhya, the girl 
whom we thought had 
been eavesdropping. 

After we had nervously 
explained we found her 
expression had turned 
into one of astonishment. 
Then she started laugh¬ 
ing loudly and explained 
that she knew nothing 
about what we had done 
or said the previous night 
and had slept soundly the 
whole night through. 

Now, it was our turn 
to look surprised and 
silly. 
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Subir Roy 


Story: Homagni 
Chaudhuri 

R. NIRMAL 
CHAUDHURI, the 
founder and Man¬ 
aging Director of Nirmal 
Electronics, ended his 
complaint by exclaiming 
angrily, “Theft of intellec¬ 
tual property.” He wanted 
AD Detective Agency to 
help in the matter of the 
stolen designs. Inspector 
(Retd.) Anjana Dutta, the 
head of the Agency and 
its chief investigator, had 
listened carefully. So had 
her nephew Pintu who 
was assisting his Mashi, 
school being closed for the 
summer vacation. 

Nirmal Electronics 
manufactured ‘state of the 
art’gadgets. It was a 


Illustrations: 

small company but it 
produced its own designs. 
The success of the com¬ 
pany lay in its emphasis 
on the latest high-tech 
but now everything was 
at risk. Last week, Mr. 
Chaudhuri had been 
informed of the missing 
design drawings by Sumit 
Chatterjee, the chief 
engineer of the company. 

These drawings were 
for the latest product to 
be manufactured by 
Nirmal electronics and 
much was expected from 
this gadget. It was a 
micro blood pressure 
monitor with an audio 
alarm to be worn either 
as a charm bracelet or as 


a watch strap. The design 
could not be patented as 
the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples were well known 
but the actual chips used 
would remain secret. 
Either Sumit, or Bidyut, 
the assistant engineer, 
would erase the markings 
on the critical compo¬ 
nents. Mr. Chaudhuri had 
hoped that this monitor 
would be a monopoly 
product for at least a 
year. 

Sumit lived on the 
second floor of the factory 
building and it was from 
his office on the same 
floor that the drawings 
were stolen. It was 
definitely an inside job. 
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Mr. Chaudhuri suspected 
Bidyut, the assistant 
engineer, who had wanted 
a higher saiaiy but was 
refused. Mr. Chaudhuri 
knew that he could not go 
to the police with such 
vague suspicions. He had 
been rather doubtful 
when his son had talked 
and talked about the AD 
Detective Agency and how 
they had sorted out the 
problem regarding their 
dog, Kalu. His daughter 
Mira who was studying 
English Literature sup¬ 
ported her brother Potla 
by saying that retired 
Inspector Aqjana Dutta 
was veiy efficient. Mr. 
Chaudhuri sometimes 
took Mira’s help when 
drafting important letters 
and he had a lot of confi¬ 
dence in her. He finally 
decided to approach AD 
Detective Agency for help. 
Although all important 
papers were now kept 
locked in a safe whenever 
Sumit left the office, Mr. 
Chaudhuri still needed to 
know the implications of 
the theft and whether the 
drawings were already i 
sold. 

Ms. Ai\jana asked a 
number of questions and 
then said, “You will have 
to give'me space in your 
office for a few days. Ill 
be a Personnel Consult¬ 
ant for your company. My 
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task will be to make each 
and evecy employee feel 
responsible for the good¬ 
will of Nirmal Electronics. 
For that, naturally Ill 
have to talk to all the 
staff. Pintu will also help 
though in his own way.” 

The next morning, 
Pintu, much against his 
wishes, joined Nirmal 
electronics as a tea boy. 
As instructed, he reported 
a few minutes before 
eight in the morning. 

Mr. Guha, the Adminis¬ 
trative officer of the 
company, took Pintu 
round the premises to 
introduce him. The staff 
were delighted to meet 
Pintu. They need not 
brew their own tea now 


and Pintu would also 
fetch snacks from outside. 
Luckily for Pintu, ciga¬ 
rettes and paan were 
banned in the building. 

Once the introductory 
round was over, Pintu 
was on the run. There 
was a continuous flow of 
orders. At ten, he was told 
by Mr. Guha to be on the 
alert for any orders from 
the conference room. A 
very important person 
would use that room and 
all refreshments were to 
be on Mr. Guha's account. 
At that moment Ms. 
Azyana walked in and Mr. 
Guha escorted her into 
the conference room and 
soon Pintu began to fetch 
cups of tea for Mashi and 
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whoever else was in the 
room. At twelve, Mr. 

Guha gave the money and 
told Pintu to bring a bhar, 
an earthen pot, of sixteen 
ro80gollas , the large size 
ones, for the VIP visitor. 

At twelve thirty, when 
Pintu entered the confer¬ 
ence room with two cups 
of tea, he found Mashi 
talking to Bidyut, the 
assistant engineer. 

Ms. Ai\jana paused and 
then popped a large 
rosogolla into her mouth. 
A minute later, she looked 
at Pintu and asked, “Are 
you staff?” 

Pintu was sure that 
Mashi had winked and 
she was making fun of 
him. He was also hungry 
and seeing Mashi hogging 
made him feel hungrier, 
but he remembered he 
was on duty and replied 
politely, “I’m temporary, 
I’ve joined today.” 

After Pintu left, Ms. 
Anjana asked Bidyut, 
“Are you satisfied with 
the salary here?” 

“This is a small com¬ 
pany,” replied Bidyut. “It 
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cannot pay like the large 
multinationals but we 
have a profit sharing plan 
and this year we should 
do very well. We have a 
new product and may be 
if we are lucky, 1 can 
make a deposit for a flat.” 

Bidyut appeared so 
sincere and cheerful that 
Ms. Ar\jana just could not 
think of him as a thief. 
She had interviewed the 
important staff members 
and she did not suspect 
anyone. She was yet to 
interview the ordinary 
workmen but she did not 
feel hopeful. During her 
days as a Sub-Inspector, 
she had examined many 
suspects and she felt sure 
that the culprit had not 
yet appeared before her. 
She then looked at the 
remaining two rosogollas 
and decided to finish 
them- Nirmal Electronics 
obviously fed their 
employees well. 

Pintu knew that he 
should as far as possible 
keep an eye on Sumit’s 
office which was usually 
unoccupied. Sumit was 
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the engineer in charge 
and he personally super¬ 
vised the final inspection 
and testing; reliability of 
the factory's products was 
most important to him. 
Just after one o'clock, 
Pintu finished bringing in 
the last batch of tiffin. It 
was time for his own 
lunch but before that he 
ran upstairs. 

Pintu thought the office 
should be empty as he 
had seen Sumit in the lab 
on the first floor. But 
when Pintu entered, an 
elderly lady who was 
arranging the table 
looked up and glared at 
him. 

She asked, “Who are 
you? What are you doing 
here?” 

Pintu was prepared for 
trouble. He replied, “I'm 
the new tea boy. I came to 
check if anything was 
wanted.” 

“You should know that 
this is Sumit's office and 
no one should come here 
unless asked. And Sumit 
always has lunch at 
home.” 


Then seeing that Pintu 
was a young boy, obvi¬ 
ously poor, she decided to 
be kind and chattily said, 
“I've actually come to call 
him.” 

Pintu edged his way 
out. He had to find out 
who the lady was. It was 
easy enough. The man on 
security duty was quite 
ready to talk and he said 
that Mrs. Arati 
Mukherjee was Sumit's 
aunt-in-law on a visit 
from Delhi to her niece's 
family. Pintu could not 
wait to tell Mashi. 

Ms. Anjana had in fact 
also found out Sumit's 
aunt-in-law from the 
sweeper. The elderly lady 
still taught mathematics 
in an honorary capacity at 
a charity school after 
retiring from a prestigious 
high school. 

Back in the office Ms. 
Anjana tried to calm 
Pintu down. He was 
moaning about all the 
rosogollas that had van¬ 
ished in the conference 
room of Nirmal Electron¬ 
ics. After a fresh round 
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was arranged for, Pintu 
described his encounter 
with the elderly lady. Ms. 
Anjana knew the case 
was solved. But the proof? 

‘Tomorrow*, she 
thought. 

The next morning, Ms 
Anjana again occupied 
the conference room. She 
was to write her recom¬ 
mendations. 

As she saw Sumit 
passing by, she called 
out, “Can you please come 
in for a minute.” And 
when Sumit entered, she 
added, “I believe your 
aunt-in-law is a math¬ 
ematician and she is here. 
When in school, I wanted 
to be a maths teacher but 
I was talked out of that. 
Can I meet the lady? Can 
I go up?” 

Sumit was quite happy 
at the thought of someone 
engaging his aunt-in-law 


in conversation. At least 
he could be spared a 
further lecture on and 
demonstration of table 
tidying. It was a favourite 
topic of hers. Sumit 
replied, ‘That will not be 
necessary, Pishi will be 
pleased to come.” 

Mrs. Mukherjee took to 
Ms. Anjana like a duck to 
water—as if she had met 
a favourite ex-student. 
Mrs. Mukherjee with 
forty years of teaching 
experience was accus¬ 
tomed to the sound of her 
own voice and she 
prattled on, “This 
nephew-in-law of mine is 
a good mathematician but 
not even I, the doting 
aunt, can say that he is 
neat. He keeps his table 
piled with unnecessary 
papers. I found so many 
earlier versions of his 
designs, marked can- 






celled, but still mixed up 
with his current papers. I 
took whatever was surely 
to be discarded to the 
kitchen and explained to 
my niece that thick paper 
is very good for cleaning 
the gas ovens and other 
greasy surfaces.” 

When Mr. Nirmal 
Chaudhuri was informed 
of the simple explanation 
for the missing designs, 
he remembered his old 
uncle who kept pigeons in 
the bedroom. Mr. Nirmal 
Chaudhuri had no prob¬ 
lem understanding or 
forgiving the elderly 
eccentric. He congratu¬ 
lated Pintu on his fledg¬ 
ling detective skills and 
presented him with a full 
brick of chocolate ice¬ 
cream, quite separate 
from Ms. Anjana’s 
cheque. 
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Texts Sarita Davidar Illustrations t Hemant Puri 


M OST people some¬ 
how seem to 
associate the bee 
only with the sting. But to 
a person like me whose 
sprawling garden in a 
hill-home once had hives 
in eveiy nook and corner 
and who relished every 
bottle of honey that 
glowed like amber, bees 
are truly wonderful 
creatures and great 
benefactors to the human 
race. 

The worker or forager 
bee's industry is remark¬ 
able. Few perhaps know 
that half a kilogram of 
honey calls for thirty- 
seven thousand bee trips 
to the flowers and back. 
And during the course of 
these trips the forager 
bees unwittingly render 
great service to plants for 
the bee that alights on 
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the bloom, carries pollen 
and thus pollination is 
effected. Many a species 
of flower would have 
become extinct but for 
this tiny pollinator on 
wingB. 

Life and activity in a 
bee-hive makes very 
fascinating history. Each 
type of bee has its own 
specific duty to perform. A 
8 warm consists of a 
queen, the drones (males) 
and the female worker 
bees. The queen alone 
lays eggs but in an un¬ 
healthy colony without a 
queen, worker bees lay 
eggs which produce male 
bees. During seasons 
when blooms abound and 
there is much nectar, the 
queen bee lays a few 
thousand eggs each day. 
Worker bees are the most 
hard-working creatures 


for, apart from gathering 
nectar from flowers, they 
clean out cells, feed young 
larvae and manufacture 
honey from the nectar 
brought in. And as if this 
were not enough, Nature 
has assigned to these 
worker bees the task of 
building these honey¬ 
combs and the manner in 
which these little archi¬ 
tects build the hexagonal 
cells is something to 
marvel at. 

By and large bees are 
social insects that thrive 
in colonies but not all 
bees are gregarious. 
Among the solitary spe¬ 
cies are the yellow-faced 
ones and Carpenter bees. 
There is a species called 
the Mining bee which is 
also a loner. The bee is so 
called because it digs and 
deposits its eggs in 
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cavities. 

Honeybees have an 
astounding way of com¬ 
municating with each 
other. In 1788 Ernst 
Spitzner reported the 
interesting fact that when 
a honeybee discovered a 
source of much nectar she 
returned to the hive to 
inform her bee-brethren. 
Spitzner placed honey 
some distance away from 
the hive and observed 
that the first two bees 
that came upon the honey 
flew back to the swarm 
and that vexy soon many 
of the honeybees man¬ 
aged to arrive at the same 
source. Karl Von Frisch 
who researched further, 
succeeded in interpreting 
the language of the bees. 
He made the interesting 
discovery that on return¬ 
ing to the hive the infor¬ 
mant bee regurgitated 
drops of Honey which the 
other bees drank. This 
was followed by a dance 
in circles that she per¬ 
formed in which the hive- 
mates followed holding 
their antennae against 
her abdomen. After this 
"Round Dance** the infor¬ 
mant bee refuelled herself 
with some honey from the 
worker bee and flew back 
to the source. The other 
foragers did not follow her 
but flew in diverse direc¬ 
tions initially but ulti¬ 


mately managed to land 
at the source of honey. 
During the "Round 
Dance** the forager bee 
had communicated the 
message of the great 
honey find and when the 
other bees danced around 
touching the informant 
bee, they picked up the 
scent of the particular 
flower which helped them 
find the source of nectar. 
An experiment conducted 
by an apiarist in the 
Munich Botanical Garden 
many years ago showed 
that after receiving the 
message by the infor¬ 
mant, the other worker 
bees, by means of the 
scent and nectar passed 
on during the "Round , 
Dance”, arrived exactly at 
that particular section 
where the blooms grew 
among the seven hundred 
different plant species all 
a bloom at that time. 

Talking of stings, not 
all bees sting. The drones, 
the lazy males do not 
possess a sting at all and 
though the Queen bee is 
equipped with the faculty 
she uses it only against. 
another Queen bee. The 
worker bee alone stings i 
defence and loses her life 
in the process for she dies 
after the act. The worker 
can sting but not sting 
and sting again. 

Who does not relish 


honey? It is not just a 
delicious substance that 
comes free from Nature 
but possesses medicinal 
properties as well. 

Nature's ways are 
mysterious and wondrous 
and a bee-hive is a 
miracle. There is so much 
mankind can learn from 
the story of the industri¬ 
ous and selfless bee. 
William Shakespeare 
summed it all up very 
aptly in these lines: 

"So work the honeybees 
Creatures that by a rule 
in nature teach 

The act of order to a 
peopledk ias dom. * 
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In his eyes lie your dreams fulfilled. 
In your hands, his future. 



Children's Gift Growth Fund. 

Like your love, 

it grows, and grows, and grows. 


Ah. how you fuss him! And attend to his every need Making him .secure every moment of the day. 
Isn't it also the right time to think of his future? To plan a little today. And gift him a brighter 
tomorrow. You may wonder how. Well, that's what we 're here for. With our Children’s Gift Growth 
Fund. Which suggests that you make a one-time investment. Or add on small amounts every year. 
And watch your investment grow and grow. Till your child turns 21. And becomes a laklipati. 

Imagine, what this gift can do for him. It can open up opportunities for 
higher studies. Or help him start his own business. Or even buy a 
small house of his own. Once he is 18, he can withdraw money 
twice a year. While the balance amount keeps growing, till he 
turns 21. The Children's Gift Growth Fund. One day your child 
will thank you for it. 

UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tomorrrow. 


14% dividend. 
Bonus every 
3 years* 



All securities investments carry market ris k. Consu lt your investment advisor or ag ent be fore investing. 

Head Office : Bombay. Zonal Office : Jeevan Bharati. 1,3th Floor, Tower II. 124, Connaught Circus, New Delhi-110001 Branches 
: O New Delhi : Tei Building, 8-B, Bahadurshah Zafar Marg,Ph: 3712539,3327339 O Jaipur : Anand Bhawan, 3rd Floor, Sansar 
Chandra Road, Ph: 652120 Kanpur : 16/79-E, Civil Lines, Ph : 3118580 Ludhiana : Sohan Palace, 455, The Mall, Ph 50373 
O Lucknow: Regency Plaza Building, 5, Park Road, Ph :232501 O Chandigarh: Jeevan Prakash. Sector 17-B, Ph ■ 543683 O 
Shimls : 3,,Mall Road.Ph: 4203 □ Agra : C-Block, Jeevan Prakash, Sanjay Palace. Mahatma Gandhi Road Cl Allahabad: United 
Towpra, 53, Lender Road, Ph: 53849 0 Varanasi : 1st Floor, D-58/2A-I, Bhawanl Market, Rathyatra.Ph: 64244.0 Oehradun : 2nd 
' Floor,' 89/3. Rajpur Road. Ph: 23620. - 
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Ramu is blind but relies on his keen sense of hearing to get by in life. 
One afternoon he hears a gun shot and recognises the footsteps running 
away. Mr. Gopalan is dead and Ramu can identify the killers by their 
footsteps. But the police are not interested in a blind boy’s account. 
Ramu and his friend Sunil go to a private detective, Om Prakash with 
disastrous results. An attempt is made on Ramu’s life... 


LALKAKA’S 

REVELATIONS 

Everyone he knew 
seemed to be there, even 
Sunil and his father. They 
had searched for him 
everywhere. When his 
parents returned home to 
find the doors smashed 
and everything in chaos 
they had feared the worst. 
They made enquiries at 
Sunil's house. When Sunil 
told them of their visit to 
the private detective’s 
office, their worst suspi¬ 
cions were confirmed. 


They had given up hope 
of finding Ramu alive. 

Later, after the others 
had left, Ramu told his 
parents the entire story. 

“You shouldn’t have 
acted on your own,” his 
father admonished him. 
“Now, we have to find a 
way to keep you safe from 
those cutthroats.” 

Sunil’s father knew 
some people at police 
headquarters. He decided 
to seek their help. Ramu 
was put to bed. Sunil 
remained in the room to 


keep him company. 

It was 10 p.m. when 
Sunil’s father returned. 
With him were two 
policemen. 

“It has all been ar¬ 
ranged,” he said with 
apparent relief. “The 
Superintendent of Police 
himself is taking an 
interest in this case. I 
have talked to him. He 
will send a police car to 
take Ramu to his office 
tomorrow. In the mean¬ 
time these two policemen 
will keep watch against 
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intruders. 

The next morning a 
police trekker came to 
take Ramu to the Super¬ 
intendent of Police. Ramu 
insisted that Sunil too 
accompany him. 

The trekker stopped 
before a large, barrack 
type building that housed 
Metropolitan Police 
Headquarters. The boys 
were ushered into an airy 
room. Two people sat 
behind a desk. 

“You may go,” said a 
deep, resonant voice, 
dismissing the escorting 
policemen. Ramu heard a 
chair squeak and a man 
with heavy footsteps 
walked towards the two 
boys. The man shook 
hands with them and led 
Ramu to a chair. The 
handshake, Ramu noted, 
was strong and friendly. 

“I am Cyrus Lalkaka, 
Superintendent of Police,” 
the resonant voice said. 
‘That is Mr. Anil 
Chaudhuri of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation.” 

The CBI officer nodded 
and then, realising that 
Ramu could not see him 
nod, added a friendly 
hello. 

“We are much inter¬ 
ested in the Gopalan 
murder,” the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police went on. “I 
understand you know 
something about the 
60 


killing. I want you to tell 
me the entire episode, not 
omitting the slightest 
detail.” 

Ramu took an instant 
liking to the man. The 
voice was warm and 
friendly. 

Once again he blurted 
out the entire story, 
giving his description of 
the assailants’build, their 
names and asserting that 
he could identify them by 
their voices. 

“Most remarkable,” 
said the SP. “But, as a 
good policeman, I must 
verify your claims. I will 
walk once round this 
table and then hear you 
describe me.” 

“No need to do that, 
sir,” Ramu said. ‘I’ve 
already noted your foot¬ 
steps. You are extremely 
tall and heavy. When you 
shook hands with me, I 
could make out that your 
palm was extraordinarily 
large and your fingers 
long and thick. Such 
hands go with powerful 
shoulders and broad 
chests.” 

“Usually a characteris¬ 
tic of short men,” the SP 
interrupted. “So how do 
you guess I am tall?” 

“By the distance be¬ 
tween your footsteps. Tall 
men have strides to 
match. Moreover, a tall 
man, when shaking hands 


with someone shorter, 
bends his palm down¬ 
wards. Yours was at 
almost fortyfive degrees 
to your wrist.” 

“Anything else?” the SP 
asked, and Ramu sensed 
that he was impressed. 

“You limp a little, sir, 
and drag your right foot 
lightly. Suggests some 
kind of iqjury.” 

‘That’s marvellous! You 
know, Chaudhuri, that 
bullet my leg acquired in 
a shoot-out with a dacoit 
gang. It still gives me 
trouble, though I had 
convinced myself that I 
had got rid of the limp.” 

“Excellent,” said the 
CBI man. “So we can take 
your other claims to be 
equally true. What hap¬ 
pened next?” 

‘Well, sir, it is difficult 
to explain. Everyone, 
including the police and 
the newspapers, claimed 
that Mr. Gopalan was a 
crook. But somehow I 
could not believe it. There 
was something about his 
voice, sir, something 
gentle and kind. His 
interest in me was genu¬ 
ine, even when he was 
learning Braille from me, 
though he had no use....” 

“Braille! Did you say he 
learnt Braille from you?” 

“Yes, sir. It was about 
three months ago. He was 
genuinely interested.” 
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“Aha,” the SP ex¬ 
claimed exultantly. “That 
explains a great deal. 
Those papers, 

Chaudhuri!” 

“Yes,” said the CBI 
officer, a sudden excite¬ 
ment in his voice. 

“Go on.” 

Neither RamU nor 
Sunil knew what the two 
were talking about. Ramu 
told them of their visit to 
the private detective and 
their unfriendly encoun¬ 
ter with Om Prakash. 
Finally he narrated in 
detail the attack by the 
killers and his miraculous 
escape. 

“You are a truly brave 
boy,” Mr. Lalkaka said 
warmly. “What you have 
done, most boys with 
perfect eyesight couldn’t 
have.” 

“That’s right,” agreed 
Mr. Chaudhuri. “But 
Lalkaka, to tell you the 
truth, you’ll find more 
courage and ingenuity 
among people we label 
^handicapped’. Not spec¬ 
tacular bravado, but 
ordinary, matter of fact 
courage while doing 
ordinary, matter of fact 
things.” 

“True,” said theSP.“I 
know a man who lost both 
arms in an accident. He 
had taught himself to use 
his feet, instead of his 
hands, to write, hold a 


cup of tea and so on. It’s 
truly amazing how a 
human being can adjust 
himself.” 

Embarrassed by the 
praise Ramu tried to 
change the subject. 

“Sir, I can’t understand 
how the killers knew that 
I had heard them go up 
with Mr. Gopalan. I didn’t 
tell anyone, not even my 
parents. Sunil came to 
know of it only at 
school,and immediately 
after school we talked 
about it to the private 
detective.” 

“In our line of work,” 
Mr. Lalkaka replied, “we 
are taught to look for the 
obvious. The simplest 
explanation is that the 
killers got the information 
from Om Prakash.” 

“A detective informing 
criminals? Preposterous!” 
gasped the boys almost 
simultaneously. 

“You said Om Prakash 
was nervous when you 
told him your story,” Mr. 
Lalkaka continued. “He 
was the only one apart 
from you and Sunil who 
knew your story. The 
hoodlums attacked you 
soon after you visited 
him. All evidence impli¬ 
cates Om Prakash.” 

“But sir, why ...” Ramu 
asked in astonishment. 

“I have no idea, son. I 
know the private detec¬ 
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tive well. He is hard¬ 
working and, I think 
sincere.” 

“Perhaps he divulged 
this bit of information 
unwittingly,” suggested 
Mr. Chaudhuri. 

“I’m sure of that,” the 
SP was emphatic. “While 
Om Prakash is a man of 
integrity he has a weak¬ 
ness. He tends to talk, to 
brag, to drop bricks, 
sometimes in the presence 
of strangers. I’m positive 
he talked about Ramu’s 
visit to him, perhaps 
while playing bridge the 
same evening at his club. 
The killers or their cro¬ 
nies might have eaves¬ 
dropped.” 

“Hm,” said Mr. 
Chaudhuri, pursing hislips. 

“You mean Mr. 
Gopalan wasn’t a criminal 
at all!” Sunil could not 
hide his excitement. 

‘That’s right,” Mr. 
Lalkaka affirmed. 

“Ramu’s instinct was 
correct. Far from being a 
criminal Gopalan was a 
courageous man who 
sacrificed his life to get 
vital information for the 
police.” 

Ramu and Sunil were 
too astonished to speak. 

“You boys have helped 
us to achieve a real break¬ 
through,” Mr. Lalkaka 
added. “So it is only fair 
to let you into the secret. 
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The Real Mr. Gopalan 

“Gopalan,” Mr. Lalkaka 
explained, “was what we 
in the police call a ‘plant’, 
a person who plays the 
role of a crook in order to 
peep into the criminal 
underworld. He already 
had a successful record, 
having helped nab two 
organised gangs else¬ 
where. He was the perfect 
‘plant’, a bachelor with no 
close family ties, a shrewd 
observer and, most impor¬ 
tant, a perfect actor. 

“About a year ago, the 
CBI approached us with a 
request for assistance. 
Chaudhuri, you had 
better take it up from 

said Mr. 

Chaudhuri. ‘The CBI was 
on the trail of a gang of 
interstate smugglers, who 
specialised in smuggling 
valuable antique items 
out of the country. India, 
as you know is a vast 
country, her civilisation 
dating back thousands of 
years. We possess a 
veritable treasure of 
items of historical and 
religious value, icons, 
jewellery, paintings, 
sculptures and the like. 

“Wealthy collectors 
abroad are willing to pay 
astronomical sums for 
such antiques. There has 
of late been a tremendous 
interest in the west for 


things Indian, whether it 
be Indian philosophy 
spirituality or antiques. 

“For many years now 
police departments of 
different states have been 
baffled by a spate of 
apparently unrelated 
robberies involving reli¬ 
gious shrines, state 
museums and govern¬ 
ment archives. In each 
case the missing objects 
possessed great historical, 
cultural or religious 
value. Since many states 
were involved, the Cen¬ 
tral Government ordered 
us to make enquiries. 


‘The objects stolen 
were diverse, a common 
characteristic being that 
all of them were antique. 
An ancient Buddhist 
manuscript mysteriously 
disappearing from the 
Tawang monastery in 
Arunachal Pradesh. A 
Shiva lingam , thousands 
of years old, taken from a 
famous South Indian 
temple. The National 
Museum deprived of some 
of its finest possessions, 
artefacts from the 
Mohenjo-daro excavation. 
A priceless hookah , made 
of bronze and inlaid with 



ss 
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precious gems, used by a 
Mughal emperor. An 
ancient sculpture of 
Surya, the Sun God, on 
his horse drawn chariot. 

A rare medieval musical 
instrument. A miniature 
ivoiy chess-set, used for 
generations by a royal 
family in Rajasthan. All 
found missing. These and 
hundreds of such items of 
rare value were mysteri¬ 
ously vanishing to be 
heard of again outside the 
country. 

“We studied many 
leads, interviewed scores 
of people, visited numer¬ 
ous places. We analysed 
and compared the crimi¬ 
nals methods of operation. 
At last a clear picture 
began to emerge. It was 
obvious that a single 
gang, centrally controlled, 
was responsible for all 
those thefts. 

“Our investigations led 
us to this metropolis, 
which we believe is the 
headquarter of the gang 
and houses the master¬ 
mind operating it. But 
here our investigations 
came to a deadend. How¬ 
ever hard we tried we 
could not trace the cul¬ 
prits, where they kept the 
loot or how they 
smuggled these pieces out 
of the country. 

“It was at this point 
that we sought the assis¬ 


tance of the Metropolitan 
Police.” 

“We realised,” said 
Lalkaka, picking up the 
thread, “that this must be 
a covert operation. If we 
set the whole force 
against the gang, we 
might panic them into 
suspending their opera¬ 
tion and going into hiber¬ 
nation. That was not our 
intention so we set 
Gopalan after them. 

“He was already run¬ 
ning an antique shop at 
Bauri Gate, He quickly 
adjusted himself to his 
new role of a receiver of 
stolen goods. This was a 
perfect set-up, for there 
was always a chance that 
one of the lesser members 
of the gang might try to 
palm off a stolen item. I 
have no idea what hap¬ 
pened, but the crooks 
found out about him and 
he was killed. 

“We didn’t know if it 
was the gang that killed 
Gopalan. So we did not 
reveal his identity, even 
after his death. Instead 
we told the newspapers 
that he was a criminal 
and had been killed by a 
rival gang.” 

“Didn’t he regularly 
feed you with informa¬ 
tion, sir?” Sunil asked. 

“No, it was mutually 
agreed that there was to 
be no contact between 
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Gopalan and us unless he 
wanted to get in touch 
with us. You must under¬ 
stand that he was playing 
a dangerous double-game. 
A single false step and 
retribution would follow. 

If he was discovered 
speaking to a member of 
the police force, he would 
immediately arouse 
suspicion.” 

“In that case, sir, not 
many policemen would 
have known 
Mr. Gopalan’s role,” 

Ramu intervened. 

“That’s right. 
Chaudhuri, two senior 
officers and I were the 
only ones who knew.” 

‘Then how come the 
private detective came to 
know of him and his 
activities?” Ramu asked. 

‘That we don’t know,” 
Lalkaka said in a per¬ 
plexed voice. 

“It’s possible that 
Gopalan, in his anxiety 
not to contact the police, 
did get in touch with Om 
Prakash for assistance. 

We will find out, by and 
by.” 

“Are you going to talk 
to Om Prakash?” Sunil 
enquired. 

“Not yet. We want the 
whole gang, including the 
brain behind it. If Om 
Prakash indeed is a 
channel of information for 
the gang, then we might 



have further use for him.” 

“But sir, Mr. Gopalan 
must have appreciated 
the risks he was taking. 
He could have been killed 
any moment, as was 
actually the case. He 
must have realised that, 
with his death, all the 
results of his investiga¬ 
tions would be lost. So he 
must have devised some 
way in which, in the 
event of his death, infor¬ 
mation could be passed on 
to you,” Ramu suggested. 

‘That was what we too 
believed,” Lalkaka 
agreed. “Gopalan was an 
individualist, a loner, 
most success’ful when 
working by himself. At 
the start of this operation 
I was insistent that he 
maintain some regular 
contact with me. My 
reasons for insisting were 
the ones you gave just 
now. But Gopalan re¬ 
fused. The risks were too 
great, he said. He had 
assured me then that he 
would find some means of 
recording his findings and 
passing them on to me, 
even if he was killed. 

“After his death I went 
through the objects taken 
from his room and the 
shop with a fine 
toothcomb. Imagine my 
dismay when I discovered 
nothing, no diaries, 
notebooks or letters. I was 
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absolutely baffled until a 
chance remark by you 
made me realise how 
wrong I was. 

“Now I know that 
Gopalan had carefully 
camouflaged his informa¬ 
tion. Only I was too 
blind, forgive me the 
phrase, to perceive it. 
Would you boys like to see 
how Gopalan communi¬ 
cated his information?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boys 
chorused simultaneously. 

Lalkaka smiled, stood 
up and went to the steel 
locker next to the wall. He 
manipulated the dials and 
one of the lockers slid 
open. Lalkaka extracted 
two thick, ordinary look¬ 
ing sheets of paper. The 
sheets were blank, as 
blank as Sunil’s face 
when he saw them. 

“But there is nothing 
on them!” Sunil 
exclaimed. 

“Ah, indeed, a great 
deal is on them,” 

Lalkaka’s voice was filled 


with merriment. “Ramu 
will testify to that.” 

He handed the sheets 
to Ramu who placed them 
on the table and lightly 
ran over their surface 
with his finger tips. The 
boy’s face lit up. 

There were innumer¬ 
able minute pin pricks on 
the two sheets. Those pin 
pricks meant nothing to 
an individual with eye¬ 
sight. But to a blind man 
they were a wealth of 
information, for they were 
words written in Braille. 

“It’s a message in 
Braille,” Ramu’s voice was 
shrill with excitement. 

“I guessed so,” 
Lalkaka’s smile grew 
wider. 

‘The moment you said 
Gopalan had learnt 
Braille from you, I 
guessed what he was 
6pto. And now, if you 
don’t mind, you are going 
to decipher the message 
for us.” 

To be continued 
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Winter Reading 


Kidnapped and Other 
Stories 

Illustrated by Deepak 
Harichandan 
Price: Rs .22.00 

Kalapani 

By Ratnabali Mitra 
Illustrated by Deepak 
Harichandan 
Price: Rs. 11.00 

The Wizard of Menlo 
Park 

By S.C. Bhattacharya 
and A.K. Chakraborty 
Illustrated by 
B.G. Varma 
Price: Rs. 16.00 

Our Leaders 4 
Illustrated by 
R. Ashish Bagchi 
Price: Rs .20.00 

Our Leaders fi 
Illustrated by R. 
Ashish Bagchi and 
B.G. Varma 
Price: Rs.20.00 

I-No and Uc 
By Thangam Krishnan 
Illustrated by Khitish 
R. Chatteijee 
Price: Rs.10.00 


The Rainbow Slide 
By Mukta Munjal 
Illustrated by 
B.G. Varma 
Price: Rs.10.00 

Ail published by 
Children’s Book Trust, 
New Delhi. 

Cold, dull wintry days 
are here. At times even 
the sun seems to have 
curled up somewhere. On 
such days what better 
than to crawl under a 
quilt with something 
warm to drink, plenty of 
tuck and a good book. 
Here are the latest CBT 
publications to catch up 
on. 

Short stories—the fun 
of reading them is that 
you can either read your 
favourite authors first 
and return to the others 
later or read them one at 
a time. This leaves you 
time to do other things in 
between, unlike an excit¬ 
ing full-length novel 
which you are loath to put 
down till you have read 
the last word. Kidnapped 
and Other Stories is a 


collection of 15 stories 
which won prizes in the 
Competition for Writers of 
Children’s Books 
organised by Children’s 
Book Trust. Some stories 
are funny, another brings 
a tear to the eye, some 
teach a lesson, another 
brings to mind memories 
of bygone days... put 
together they make an 
eminently readable 
collection. 

If travelogues are up 
your street, then 
Kalapani is engrossing as 
it takes you on a voyage 
to the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands along 
with Rohit, Pratul, their 
mother, grandmother and 
her younger sister. By the 
time you board the ship 
for the return trip, you 
are as conversant with 
the islands as anybody 
who has actually been 
there. 

Kalapani won a second 
prize in the Natural 
History (Non-fiction) 
category in the Competi¬ 
tion for Writers and 
Illustrators of Children’s 
Books on ‘Our Environ- 
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ment’, organised jointly 
by Children's Book Trust, 
and the World Wide Fund 
for Nature—India, Delhi 
Union Territory 
Committee. 

He was one of the 
greatest men of science 
who made numerous 
inventions and discover¬ 
ies. Thomas Alva Edison’s 
genius, in his own words, 
“is one per cent inspira¬ 
tion and ninety-nine per 
cent perspiration”. The 
Wizard of Menlo Park is 
the story of Edison’s life 
told in an episodic style. 

Our Leaders 4 and Our 
Leaders 5 continue the 
‘Remembering’ series of 
short biographies of the 
great men and women of 

Stories of Lord Ganesha 
By R.K. Murthi 
Pltambar Publishing 
Company (P) Ltd. 
Price: Rs.20.00 

Creative tales may lose 
their appeal as each 
generation changes its 
likes and dislikes but the 
fascination of mythologi¬ 
cal and legendazy stories 
is eternal. And India is a 
veritable treasure trove 
as far as these are con¬ 
cerned. Delving into this 
magic box R.K. Murthi 
* has come up with a collec¬ 
tion of stories associated 
with Ganesha. 

The stories selected 
may be oft-told ones but 
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Indian renaissance. The 
personalities covered in 
these two volumes are, 
Dayanand Saraswati, 
Rabindranath Tagore, 
Govind Ballabh Pant and 
Ram Manohar Lohia in 
Volume 4 and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, V.S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and 
Meghnad Saha in Volume 
5. Look these up for 
inspiration and example. 

There are two picture 
books in this lot of CBT 
books. I-No and Uc is an 
engaging story of a super¬ 
cilious cat and a mischie¬ 
vous mouse. Khitish 
Chatterjee’s illustrations 
bring to life the escapades 
of this cat and mouse. 


In The Rainbow Slide, 
Bindi, a fairy, arrives on 
earth to look for the 
bravest man. She finds 
him in Gopi and marries 
him. This book won a first 
prize in the Picture Book 
category of the Competi¬ 
tion for Writers of 
Children’s Books 
organised by Children’s 
Book Trust. 

You could buy these 
low-priced books at your 
local bookshops or become 
a member of the CBT 
Book Club and get these 
books at home. For details 
of the Club, write to the 
Sales Manager, Children’s 
Book Trust, Nehru House, 
4 Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-110002. 

B.N. 


they have been presented such as the one of Shiva 
in a new light which killing Ganesha could 

makes them interesting to have been dispensed with, 
read. The format too is a However, where the 
time-tested one-of a book suffers is in the 

grandfather entrancing shoddy editing. The 
the grandchildren with mistakes begin with the 
stories. The technique of dedication where K.P. 
hinting at the next tale at Menon is called “the 
the end of the previous ancedotal man” instead of 
one keeps the reader keen “anecdotal”. And it goes 
on turning the page. on throughout the book. 

But the production and In places the language is 
editing leave a lot to be faulty. For instance, 

desired. The cover is not Parvati, in her loneliness, 

very attractive and the wonders: “Why should not 
paper is guaranteed not she go, all by herself?” 
to last long. The illustra- But if one is able to 

tions are mediocre and surmount these obstacles, 

the illustrator’s name is the book is not a bad buy 
conspicuously absent. at Rs.20. 

Also the gory illustrations £. Shailaja Nalr 
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Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 


Storys Cheryl Rao 
HE twins were 
fourteen when 
their mother died. 
They were old enough to 
understand the finality of 
death, old enough to hide 
their grief from the rest of 
the world, old enough also 
to know that their mother 
was at peace after the 
bitter and painful 
struggle with the disease 
that had claimed her. 

Their father had not 
wanted them to see Ma 
suffer, and had tried to 
send them away to their 
grandparents, but they 
had insisted on staying. 
Tenderly Street had held 
her while Strata had fed 


her the soup she’d learnt 
to prepare after consult¬ 
ing the neighbours and 
experimenting in the 
kitchen. 

Already Sujata had 
taken over the cooking. 
Heffare was plain but 
wholesome and in any 
case, no one in the house 
had the heart to complain 
if a roti was burnt or the 
dal overdone, when they 
could hear Ma’s laboured 
breathing from the next 
room. 

Pa had to go to work. 
He could not afford to 
take leave without pay 
not when he had to buy 
the expensive pain killers 
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Ma needed, and pay the 
doctor’s bills. So Sujeet 
and Sujata stayed home 
in turn, knowing even 
then that an education 
could be delayed and 
acquired later, but their 
dying mother’s compan¬ 
ionship could not be had 
again. 

Somehow, their mother 
found the strength to 
brave the pain in their 
presence, somehow she 
put a smile on her face 
and spoke to them, trying 
to cram into a few short 
months the guidance of a 
lifetime. 

She called them to¬ 
gether to her bedside and 
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asked Sujata to bring 
from the depths of her 
trunk, a little wooden box 
with mother-of-pearl 
inlaid on its lid. It looked 
like a work-chest, just 
eight inches by five inches 
in size. ‘This was given to 
me by my parents with all 
the jewellery they could 
afford,” she told them. 
“Keep it with you—but do 
not open it unless you are 
in desperate need. Think 
of it as your last line of 
defence. When all else has 
failed, open it and you 
will find the only fortune 


herself. Silently they 
vowed never to abuse her 
memory by opening the 
jewel box without cause, 
or by fighting over its 
contents. 

Ma passed away—and 
the lines of pain on her 
face smoothed out and in 
death she looked as they 
sought to remember her 
serene, calm, and beauti¬ 
ful. Because they had 
each other to cling to they 
were able to go back to 
school and face up to the 
world together. They 
locked their grief into a 


their hearts, seeing it in 
each other’s eyes but not 
allowing it to surface until 
they were alone. 

They didn’t notice how 
lonely their father was, 
didn’t even think that he 
would do anything but 
live with the shadow of 
his wife’s memory, until 
he announced a year later 
that he was going to 
marry again. Sujeet and 
Sujata were devastated. 
“How can he have forgot¬ 
ten Ma so soon?” they 
asked each other. “How 
can he think of bringing 


your mother has left you. 
Remember, it is for BOTH 
of you, so be sure that you 
consult each other and 
decide that your need is 
great enough to warrant 
the opening of my jewel 
box.” 

The children took the 
box, looking in awe at the 
greenish pink glow from 
the mother-of-pearl. They 
had never seen anything 
so beautiful—had never 
known that their mother 


possessed a box of 
jewellery, for she had 
always been without 
adornment. They held it 
reverently, getting a 
feeling of comfort from it, 
a feeling that their 
mother was leaving them 
more than mere memo- 






when we have been 
managing so well?” 

“Let’s run away!” 

Sujcet said. “Ma has left 
something for us—she 
must’ve suspected that a 
time such as this would 
come. Let’s open the box, 
sell her jewellery and go 
far away. We don’t have 
to live with a step¬ 
mother!” 

They brought out the 
box in the night, when Pa 
had gone out. The 
mother-of-pearl caught 
the light and shimmered 
softly. The children low¬ 
ered their voices and 
spoke in whispers, as if in 
the presence of something 
sacred. “Wait Sujeet,” 
Sujata cautioned. “Let us 
think again. Would Ma 
have liked us to take 
flight at the first hint of 
difficulty? And what will 
we gain by running away? 
The money will soon get 
over and we won’t be able 
to get jobs for we haven’t 
even finished school. I 
don’t think this is the 
emergency for which Ma 
has left us her jewels.” 

Siyeet paused, the key 
in his hand. He was 
forced to admit that 
Sujata was right. Ma 
would not be smiling 
encouragingly if she were 
watching now. So they 
put away the box, hiding 
it well at the bottom of 


their cupboard, deter¬ 
mined now more than 
ever, not to share this 
secret with their father. 

Their stepmother, 
Nisha, arrived. Sujata 
was relieved of the bur¬ 
den of her household 
duties. 

“You have plenty of 
time before you have a 
home of your own and 
have to do all tl ese 
chores,” Pa’s wife said. 

Sujata eyed her suspi¬ 
ciously, wondering what 
other devious methods 
she’d use to establish 
herself in the house. But 
try as they did in their 
minds to fault her, they 
finally had to admit that 
their stepmother was 
cheerful, efficient and 
kind—not at all like the 
stepmothers in story 
books and not at all what 
they had expected her to 
be! 

Sujata and Sujeet had 
more time for their stud¬ 
ies, more time for them¬ 
selves. They could be 
young again, play games 
with their friends and 
have fun instead of con¬ 
stantly rushing back to 
perform some errand or 
do some household chore. 

‘It’s a good thing you 
didn’t allow me to be 
impulsive,” Sujeet said. 
“If we’d run away from 
home, where would we 
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have been now?” 

The years passed. 
Junior College was 
almost over and it was 
time to have a keen look 
at the way the twins’ lives 
were shaping. They had a 
younger brother and 
sister now and it had 
become increasingly 
difficult to manage on 
Pa’s salary. They heard 
Nisha sighing, “I think I 
should get a job too—a 
part time one at least,” 
but Pa would nol hear of 
it. 

“Why should a wife of 
mine go out to work? Who 
will care for the babies?” 
he asked, refusing to 
accept that he was unable 
to give his young family 
the kind of life he’d have 
liked to. 

The twins heard him 
and sensed that the axe 
would fall on their heads. 

“What will he say when 
we ask for our College 
fees next term?” Sujeet 
speculated. 

“What he said last 
time,” Sujata replied. 
“He'll tell us how lucky we 
are to be getting a Col¬ 
lege education when he 
didn’t have one himself.” 

“Maybe this time he’ll 
say, T managed to start 
earning a living from the 
age of sixteen. Now I have 
these seventeen-year-old 
burdens to carry!”’ Sujeet 
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said. 

“He won’t say that!” 
Siyata remonstrated. 

“He’s always been proud 
of the fact that we do well 
in our studies!” 

“Yes, but he’s also been 
proud that despite his 
lack of higher education 
he has made a satisfac¬ 
tory living for himself!” 
Sujeet replied. 

“Maybe it’s time to do 
our bit for him then,” 
Sujata speculated, in her 
turn. “Maybe we should 
open Ma’s box now to pay 
our fees. Giving up Col¬ 
lege halfway is unthink¬ 
able. We can try and 
provide for ourselves and 
lessen Pa’s burden.” 

“Let’s think about it for 
a day or two,” Sujeet 
advised, unwilling to tell 
his sister what was trou¬ 
bling him. 

When she brought up 
the topic again with him, 
he said, “I don’t know. It 
won’t be long before it’s 
time for you to marry. 
We’ll need money then. 

Pa will not be able to 
afford much.” 

“I won’t marry if a 
dowry is required! Sujata 
protested vehemently. 

“I’m not thinking just of 
a dowry,” her brother 
replied appeasingly. “I’m 
thinking of normal mar¬ 
riage expenses, buying 
household articles and all 

so 


that. The young ones will 
be just starting on their 
education then. Pa will 
need all he has for them. 
We’d better not touch 
Ma’s jewellery now.” And 
again, the box was put 
away unopened. 

Sujata and Sujeet 
worked unremittingly at 
their studies, and when 
the results were an¬ 
nounced, found that 
they’d earned merit 
scholarships for them¬ 
selves. It was a dream 
come true and seeing the 
crease on their father’s 
troubled forehead ease 

itself out made all their 


Time marched along. 
They applied for jobs 
together after graduation, 
and took up their appoint¬ 
ments together too. 

Sujata enjoyed her 
career in banking, but a 
strange restlessness 
troubled Sujeet. He began 
to look around for other 
jobs. 

“Maybe the private 
sector would suit me 
better,” he said, and sent 
his biodata to all the 
firms he thought he could 
make a worthwhile contri¬ 
bution to. “But we’ve 
signed this bond here. 

How am I pay up when 

my salary is so necessary 
at home?” he said to 


hours of extra study 
worth the effort. 
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Sujata, when he got the 
appointment letter he’d 
been waiting for. “I won¬ 
der if the Bank will let me 
go without my paying 
up?” 

“Don’t worry about the 
bond if you really want to 
go,” Sujata advised. “We 
have something to fall 
back on, you know that. 
There’s still Ma’s jewel 
box.” 

“No, I won’t touch 
that,” Sujeet protested. 
“I’m sure Ma meant it for 
you. And I know where 
your friendship with 
Vinod is leading. lie’s 
absolutely smitten by you 
and the day is not far off 
when he’ll be proposing. 
Maybe I should think 
again about leaving the 
bank so soon. Maybe I 
should complete my five 
years and see how I feel 
then...” Sujeet was speak¬ 
ing almost to himself, but 
Sujata understood. She 
knew her brother would 
not allow her to sacrifice 
her share of their 
mother’s legacy. 

He stayed on in the 
bank and slowly, as the 
months passed, he knuck¬ 
led down to his job and 
discovered that he was 
ei\joying it! He was the 
first of their batch to be 

elevated to the post of 

Branch Manager and he 
handled his new found 


responsibilities with 
aplomb. “I was right to 
stay on,” he told his 
sister. “This is the life for 
me!” 

Sujata and Vinod 
decided to get married, 
and the preparations in 
the house were frenetic as 
his parents came to visit. 
“I am not going to cover 
my head and remain 
silent in their presence!” 
Sujata said. “Vinod and I 
work side by side as 
equals in the bank, I’m 
not going to efface myself 
now!” 

“It’s only for one 
evening sis—only for 'first 
impressions’. You can 
keep quiet at least once in 
your life, can’t you?” 
Siyeet teased. “There are 
some traditions that have 


to be observed, and al¬ 
though you and Vinod 
have decided to go ahead 
and marry, his parents 
and Pa would like to feel 
instrumental in the whole 
thing.” 

He was right, and 
Sujata heeded his advice 
that evening. She even 
remained silent when 
Vi nod’s parents made a 
list of demands her father 
had no way of meeting 
and she had no intention 
of providing. 

“I’ll never marry him!” 
she sobbed in Sujeet’s 
arms when they had 
gone. “How could he allow 
his parents to negotiate 
as if I’m a piece of soiled 

linen they are bargaining 
for in a shop? I thought he 
loved me for myself!” 
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Sujeet tjried his best to 
console her. “I’m sure 
Vinod’s family didn’t 
mean it to come across 
like that! This laying 
down of terms and condi¬ 
tions is so much a part of 
Indian life that we must 
learn to accept it. Let us 
try to meet their de¬ 
mands. We can, you 
know. We have Ma’s 
jewels.” 

“Never!” cried Sujata. 
“It’d be a crime to sell 
Ma’s jewels to satisfy 
their greed. I won’t des¬ 
ecrate the memory of our 
mother by opening the 
jewel box for such a 
purpose! I’d rather be 
alone than marry a man 
who wants a dowry!” 

Strata was red-eyed 
but resolute at work the 
next day, determined to 


tell Vinod that she would 
not many him. But Vinod 
did not put in an appear¬ 
ance at the bank and 
Sujata spent the morning 
wondering what had kept 
him away. It was SHE 
who should be licking her 
wounds in private, not he! 

Just before closing, 
there was a telephone call 
for her and unsuspecting, 
she answered it. “I’ve got 
to meet you alone Suj,” 
Vinod said. 

“I don’t have anything 
to say to you and I never 
want to have anything to 
do with you either!” she 
replied in a low voice, 
reluctant to let her col¬ 
leagues overhear the 
conversation. 

“Don’t put the phone 
down on me Suj. Listen— 
I can understand how you 


feel, but please, please 
realise—I am not a party 
to all that. I’ve had it out 
with my family and now 
it’s just you and me 
together—if you’ll have 
me still. Meet me after 
work Suj,” he pleaded, 
taking her silence for 
antipathy. 

“Yes,” she whispered 
back, relief and joy flood¬ 
ing through her as she 
realised her love and trust 
in Vinod had not been 
misplaced. 

It was only three years 
later, when Sujata was 
comfortably married and 
already the mother of a 
beautiful little girl, that 
Sujeet decided to wed the 
woman of his choice. 

“We need a place to live 
in,” Street confided to his 
sister, “But everywhere I 
look, a large, non-refund- 
able deposit is required. 
How do I get that?” 

Sujata smiled. “You 
forget, bhaiya. We still 
have Ma’s jewel box. I 
don’t need to open it for 
myself anymore, so you 
can use whatever is inside 
for yourself.” 

“No,” Sqjeet replied. 
“She said it was for both 
of us and that’s the way it 
will be. I don’t want to 
satisfy someone else’s 
greed anymore than you 
did a few years ago.” And 
while Sujeet waited and 
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searched, the answer to 
his prayers arrived in the 
shape of old Mr. Madhok. 
Alone in a large flat, he 
wanted to rent out a part 
of it, in return for the 
comfort of a young 
couple’s presence in case 
' of any medical emer¬ 
gency. Sujeet was doubly 
acceptable—first because 
he seemed decent and 
sincere and second be¬ 
cause his fiancee was a 
doctor! The deal was 
made: a couple of months 
rent was paid in advance 
and Sujeet started a life 
of his own. 

It seemed that the 
jewel box had never 
wanted to be opened, for 
each time the twins 
thought of doing so—and 
then waited, sleeping on 
their impulses—the 
solution presented itself 
to them. “We’ve been so 
lucky, Sujata,” her 
brother said. “We’ve never 
needed to use up Ma’s 
legacy to us. But now, 
almost fifteen years have 
passed and this box 
remains unop-.ied. I 
think it’s time to see what 
Ma kept for us.” 

This time Siyata 
agreed. “I’m never going 
to sell what’s inside, and I 
know you're not either. 
There is no harm in 
looking now. There will be 
no temptation to sell, for 


we are no longer in need.” 

In an almost sacred 
ceremony on their thirti¬ 
eth birthday, the brother 
and sister closeted them¬ 
selves inside the bedroom, 
laying the little box on 
the bed and sitting on 
either side of it. The 
mother-of-pearl seemed to 
wink at them as slowly, 
Sujeet inserted the key 
into the lock and opened 
it. There was a little tray 
on top, with an envelope 
addressed to them in 
what they still remem¬ 
bered as their mother’s 
handwriting. Silently, a 
lump in her throat, 

Sujata withdrew the 
letter, and Sujeet made 
no move to remove the 
tray and look into the 
depths of the box. In¬ 
stead, he came closer to 
her and they both read 
together. 

"My darling children,” 
Ma had written, "I leave 
you reluctantly . Not 
because I am afraid to go, 
but because I am afraid 
for both of you—still so 
young and so much in 
need of a mother’s love 
and support. 1 leave 
behind the only thing / 
own—this box—which 
once held a few pairs of 
earrings and bangles and 
now holds the promise of 
your future. 

"Do not think I have 


deceived you in giving you 
hopes of a fortune in terms 
of money from the contents 
of this box. The greatest 
fortune you have is each 
other and the love your 
father and I bear you. 
Knowing this and having 
the security of your par¬ 
ents’undying love, do you 
need anything morel 

"l commend you into 
your own hands. Pick up 
the pieces of your lives and 
mould them together to be 
a credit to yourselves, 
knowing that always, I 
am somewhere, loving 
you, 

*Your mother.” 

The tears were flowing 
unchecked down Sujata 
and Sujeet’s cheeks and 
they reached out and 
clung to each other, 
instinctively, as they had 
always done in the past. 
“We ha\e each other,” 
they said smiling through 
their tears. And both of 
them knew that they need 
look no further. 

The box was empty and 
always had been. But it 
had sustained them for 
sixteen years because 
they had believed a 
fortune lay within. The 
fortune that was their 
love for each other and 
the gift of the undying 
love of a mother. 





Aparna Jonnalgadda (10) 


The stars, very bright, look nice in the sky, 
Who hung them there, so high, so high? 
They shine and glitter like sparkling tears. 
Since when do they shine, since how many 

years? 

Are they fastened to the sky by strings? 

By nails or by some unknown things? 

Are they stuck by gum or something 

like it? 


Or are they lamps on a shelf, which are 

every night lit! 
Or are they drops of dew reflecting the 

Sun? 

Those lovely stars, liked by everyone! 

Are they beautiful balls to play 
Which lose their beauty in the day? 

Or are they clothes which the Gods wear? 
While going for a wedding, or a party 

somewhere! 



Or are they golden papers on which gods 

write, 

To great saints, and tell them what is 
wrong and what is right! 

Are they fresh flowers which bloom in 

god’s garden? 

Or gold kept by god in the sky to harden? 


But you see, I am eager to know when, 

which, how! 

So please answer my question now! 


ir 


ir * 





PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their particu¬ 
lars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice of 
countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends it will be advis¬ 
able to mention their mem¬ 
ber-number. 


GIRLS 

5955 

Okbereng Boli (11) 

C/o Mr. A. Boli 
P.O. Yingkiong-791002 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Reading, dancing 
Any countiy 

5956 

Kause Sadiki Ulaya (10) 
Box No. 40973, 
Dar-Es-Salaam 
Tanzania 

Stamps, making friends 
Any country 

6957 

Nandita Narayan (11) 
B-6/F M.I.G. Flats 
Mayapuri 


New Delhi-110064, India 
Singing, reading 
Any countiy 

5958 

Radhika Narayan (14) 
B/6/F MIG Flats 
Mayapuri 

New Delhi-110064, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

5960 

Anu Gazmer (10) 
Wangdicholing Primary 
School 

P.O. Bjaka, Bumthang 
Bhutan 

Dancing, reading 
U.S A.., Japan 


CHILDREN'S PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 

ENP * f <. MLENT FORM 

Member No . (To !> ■ ?::!*•<! hv office) Issue dated. 


Sana- 


Master t Miss 


k i.ErrEfts) 


•Vj' 


years 


Address; 

Hobbies: . 

Pen-friend wanted, in (Connery ), 


* Age limit 3 6 year* 


Signature 
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GIRLS 


6961 

Pooja Sharma (16) 

33-A, Pocket J&K 
Dilshad Garden 
Delhi-110095, India 
Music, dancing 
Any country 

5962 

Archana Bathari (13) 
Kalibari Main Road 
Haflong, N.C. Hills 
Assam-788819, India 
Pen-friends, dancing 
Any country 

5963 

Rashmi Bathari (15) 
Kalibari Main Road 
Haflong, N.C. Hills 
Assam-788819, India 
Making friends, singing 

Any country 

5964 

Sreedevi M. (13) 

D-296, IFFCO, 
Udaynagar 
Gandhidham, Kachch 
Gujarat, India 
Pen-friends, reading 
Any country 

5965 

Sheela Mohapatra (11) 
C/o Mr. P.C. Mohapatra 
Q.No. G/59, T.R.L. Town¬ 
ship 

P.L. Belapahar, Distt. 

Sambalpur 

Orissa 

Stamps and coins 
India 
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5966 

Vandana Dubey (13) 

Q.No. D-220, IFFCO 
Colony 

Gandhidham, Udaynagar 
Kachch, Gujarat-370203, 
India 

Stamps and coins, reading 
Any country 

5967 

Ramandeep Walia (14) 

5 Kishannagar 
Lawrence Road 
Opp. Bansal Sweets, 
Amritsar 
Punjab, India 
Pen-friends, collecting 
pens 

Any country 

5908 

Karwa Choden (16) 

Class IX B, Chukha 
High School 
Tshimalakha, Bhutan 
Movies, music 
Any country 

5969 

Shefali Tayal (15) 

B-24 Shastri Nagar 
Meerut, U.P., India 
Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

5970 

Bina Paul (15) 

C/o Shri Kanu Paul 
D.I.G., T.C. Haflong 
P.O. Haflong, N.C. Hills 
Assam, India 
Friendship, music 
Any country 


5971 

G. Indira (13) 

1-83-42 M.V.P. Colony 
Visakhapatnam-530017 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

5972 

Shobhana Mishra (12) 

C/o Mr. T.N. Mishra 
Q.No. G/70, P.O. 
Belpahar 

Distt. Sambalpur, Orissa 
Singing, painting 
India 

5973 

Harpreet Kaur (14) 
B-A-344 Tagore Gardens 
New Delhi-110027 
Reading, stickera 
India 

5974 

Anuradha Vij (14) 

S-477, Greater Kailash-I 
New Delhi-110048, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

5975 

Preety R. Lunawat (14) 
Muhavir Bldg. 3rd Floor 
Kumar Tukada, 
Bhuleshwar 
Bombay-400002, India 
Stamps, exchanging gifts 
Other than India 

5976 

Pushpa Tikyani (13) 
Q.No. E-137 IFFCO 
Colony 
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Gandhidham, 

Gujarat-370203 

India 

Reading, chess 
Any country 

5977 

Preeti M. Nair (14) 
220/10 W.Rly Qrts. 

J.P. Road, Khar (East) 
Bombay-400051, India 
Stamps, and coins, 
collecting pens 
U.K., Argentina 

5978 

Geetasri Sengyung(15) 
C/o Mr. K.N. Thaosen 
Near Fishery Office 
Haflong, Assam, India 
Dancing, reading 
Any country 

5979 

Yavnika (8) 

70 Pushpanjali 
Delhi-110092, India 
Swimming, painting 
Germany, Italy 

5980 

Nisha R. Baid (9) 

7, Parle Nav Chetan 
Malviya Road, Vile Parle 
(East) 

Bombay-400057, India 

Pen-friends 

Other than India 

5981 

Jasmith Kaur (16) 

4, Co-operative Colony 
Bokaro Steel City 
Bokaro, Bihar, India 


GIRLS 

Making friends, singing 
U.K., U.S.A. 

5982 

Varsha Varadarajan (15) 
Street 47, Qr. No. 2A 
Sector X, Bhilai-490006 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

5983 

Megha Bhatt (9) 

7 S Road, Bhupalpura 
Udaipur-313001 
Rajasthan, India 
Dancing, singing 
India, France 

5984 

Rootuparna Nayak (11) 
Qr.No. H-6-86 O.C. Road 
South Park, Bistupur 
Jamshedpur, 
Bihar-831001 
India 

Reading, painting 
Any country 

5985 

Sheeba Peter (13) 

Flat No.l, Anuradha 
Bldg. 

T.I.F.R. Colony, Mandala 
Bombay-400088, India 
Reading, dance 
Any country 

5986 

Swapna Pathak (13) 
D-120 Pushpanjali 
Enclave 

Pitampura, Delhi-110034 
India 

Music, drawing 
Any country 
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5987 

Ashwini Rao (16) 

D/o Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
At. Kuntagodu 
Post Varadhamula 
Shimoga Dist. 577141 
Karnataka, India 
Painting, dance 
Hongkong, Japan 

5988 

Binu Gupta (12) 

C-2/164 West Enclave 
Pitampura, Delhi-110034 
India 

Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

5989 

Binita Bagdas (16) 
Mothithang High School 

Class VIII-E 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Pen-friends 
Any country 

5990 

Anita Kumari (13) 

T. R.L. Township 
Q/No. G/69, P.O. 

Belpahar 

Dist. Sambalpur, Orissa 
Stamps, painting 
India 

5991 

Shalini Pereira (13) 

St. Joseph’s Convent 
Panchgani 
Dist. Satara-412805 
Maharashtra, India 
Tennis, designing 

U. SA., Sweden 
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5992 

Gautam Rai (10) 

D-1096, New 
Friends Colony 
New Delhi-110065 
Stamps, cycling 
Japan 

5993 

NamengTamuk (12) 
Rottung Village 
P.O.-Pangin 
East Siang (Dist.) 
Arunachal Pradesh- 
791002, India 
Drawing, painting 
Any country 

5994 

Kado Dukpa (14) 

Class VII/C 

Haa Junior High School 

P.O.-Haa 

Bhutan 

Reading 

Any country 

5995 

Manish Nadir (14) 
154-Type II, Kendranchal 
Sector-K 
Aliganj 

Lucknow, U.P., India 
Reading, stamps 
U.K., Russian Federation 

6996 

Debashish Dutta (8) 
E/463, Greater Kailash-II 
New Delhi-110048 
Reading, stamps 
Russian Federation, 

Itlay 

5997 

Akash Kumar Gupta (15) 
es 


SOYS 

C/o Subhash Gupta 
33, Brahmpuri 
Meerut, U.P., India 
Photography, music 
Switzerland, France 

5998 

V. Arvind (15) 

Jawahar Navodaya 

Vidyalaya 

Amarkantak 

Dist. Shahdol 

Madhya Pradesh-484886, 

India 

Cricket, computers 
Any country 


6002 

Edward Sungte (13) 
Kalibari Muolhoi Road 
Haflong, N.C. Hills 
Assam-788819, India 
Reading, music 
U.S.A., China 

6003 

Chhimi Doiji (16) 
Phuntsholing Junior High 
School 

Phuntsholing 

Bhutan 

Reading, sports 
Any country 


5999 

Amit S. Bhatkar (16) 
D/ll, Rane Apartment 
Kajupada 
Borivali (East) 
Bombay-400066, 
Maharashtra, India 
U.K., France 

6000 

Rajneesh Kumar (14) 
135/4, Sector-4 
Shastri Nagar 
Meerut, U.P., India 
Stamps, detecting 
Any country 

6001 

Abhilash G. (10) 

C/o R. Gopalakrishna 
Pillai 

‘Abhirami’ 

TC No. 2/1892 (1) 
Verabadra Gardens 
Pottakuzi, Pattom 
Thi ru vananthapuram 
Kerala, India 
Painting, music 
Any country 
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6004 

Sanju Jacob (13) 
Kendriya Vidyalaya 
Newsprint Nagar 
Kottayam (Dist.) 
Kerala-686616, India 
Stamps 

India, Mongolia 

6005 

A. Phanish (13) 

C/o A.V.R.K. Prasad 
76/2RT, Prakash Nagar 
Opp. Airport 
Bogumpet 
Hyderabad-500016, 
(A.P.), India 
Music, cricket 
Any country 

6006 

Nima Tshering (16) 

Jigme Sherubling High 

School 

Khali ng 

Bhutan 

Swimming, 

Any country 



BOYS 


6007 

Ashwin Mittal (11) 

BT-53, Shalimar Bagh 
New Delhi 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6008 

Sosang Towsik (12) 

V.K.V. Sunpura 
PO- Sunpura 
Dist. Lohit 
Arunachal 

Pradesh-792111, India 
Reading, singing 
Any country 

6009 

Rajiv N. Shenoy (12) 
“Yashodham”, No.160 
(Old No.9) 

Langford Road 
Bangalore-560025 
Cycling, badminton 
Any country 

6010 

Sanjay Kumar Verma (16) 
Near Gupta Stores 
Subhash Nagar 
Dehradun-248002, U.P., 
India 

Music, reading 
Any country 

6011 

Victor I.P. Lobo (12) 
Tirupathi B/101 
Yeshwant Nagar Road 
Vakola 

Santacruz (East) 
Bombay-400055, 
Maharashtra, India 
Cricket, swimming 
U.S.A., Japan 


6012 

Gaurav Gupta (14) 

C/o Dinesh Gupta 
61/661, The Mall 
Bathinda, Punjab, India 
Pen-friends, coins 
India 

6013 

Vikram Grover (14) 
Room No. 172, 

House No. 5 
Rajasthan Hostel 
Pilani-333031 
Rajasthan, India 
Dance, music 
Any country 

6014 

Ishan Sethi (9) 

G-27, Kirti Nagar 
New Delhi-110015 
Swimming, reading 
Germany 

6015 

B. Sunil (15) 

S/o B. Hanmanth Rao 
H.No. 2.10.16 
Sedam-585222 
Dist. Gulbarga 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, football 
U.K., China 

6016 

Punit Joshi (9) 

Sumer Club Road 
Opp. Bank of Baroda 
Jamnagar-361005 
Gujarat, India 
Sports, stamps 
Germany, India 


6017 

Ishtiag Javed A. (12) 
C/o Aboobacker T. 
Binzagar International 
P.O. Box-96 
Alkhobar-31952 
K.SA. 

Sports, stamps 
Any country 

6018 

Manav Puri (14) 
Kendriya Vidyalaya 
Rajpura Dariba Mines 
Dist. Rajsmand-313211 
Rajasthan, India 
Music, drawing 
Any country 

6019 

Thinley Wangoi (16) 
Shemgang High School 
P.O.-Shemgang 
Central Bhutan 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

6020 

Sukhwinder Singh (13) 
S/o Shri Gurnail Singh 
Security Supervisor 
Ranbaxy 
Laboratories Ltd. 

Indl. Area, Phase-II 
Mohali, Punjab, India 
Paying, pen-friends 
Any country 

6021 

Amar Dinesh (14) 

1, Urvasi Apartments 
21, Sreenivasan Street 
Mandaveli 
Madras-600028, 
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Tamil Nadu 
India 

Coins and stamps, reading 
Any country 

6022 

Hridoy Deka (15) 

Sainik School 
Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara 
Dist. Goalpara-783133 
Assam, India 
Stamps, playing 
Any country 

6023 

Yeshej Tenzin (13) 

S/o Sanjay Tenzin 
(Principal) 

Jigme Sherubling'High 

School 

Khaling 

Bhutan 

Engineering, 

Japan, Thailand 

6024 

N. Shivashankar (16) 
2774, Belgaum Military 
School 

Pratap House 
Belgaum-590009 
Karnataka, India 
Photography, cricket 
U.S A., U.K. 

6025 

Gaurav Walia (10) 

C/o Mr. H.K. Ahluwalia 
NABICO Ltd. 

Bagamoyo Road 
P.O. Box 2827 
Dar-Es-Salaam 
Tanzania 
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BOYS 

Stamps, reading 
Iran, Afghanistan 

6026 

Anuj Suri (12) 

AP 1153, Pitam Pura 
New Delhi-110034 
Stamps, cycling 
India, U.S.A. 

6027 

Manoj Joseph (16) 
Pinakkattu (H) 
Kerdiyanmala (P.O.) 
Kannur (Dist.) 
Kerala-670582, India 
Music, football 
Russian Federation, Italy 

6028 

Sanju Vora (16) 

804, Vijay Chambers 
Tribhuvan Road 
Opp. Dreamland Cinema 
Bombay-400004, 
Maharashtra, India 
Movies, making friends 
Any country 

6029 

Tandin Penjor (14) 

Sainik School 

Goalpara 

P.O. Rajapara 

Dist. Goalpara, Assam, 

India 

Making friends, music 
India, Australia 


Kannur-670003, Kerala, 
India 

Cricket, reading 
India, U.S.A. 

6031 

Kuldip Singh (14) 

C/o Shri Amrit Pal Singh 
8/88, Ramesh Nagar 
New Delhi-110015 
Learning new things, 
reading 
U.S.A. 

6032 

Vinay Rawat (13) 

B-17/5, O.N.G.C. Colony 
Dehradun, U.P.-248197, 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

6033 

Shitiz Malik (11) 

H-287, Karampura 
New Delhi 
Cricket, studying 
Germany, U.K. 

6034 

Shailesh Kumar (16) 
(2671) Class XI-SCI 
Belgaum Military School 
Belgaum-590009 
Karnataka, India 
Photography, collecting 
posters 

Any country, India 


6030 

M. Sharafudeen Mailanji 
(16) 

Mailanjikkal House 
Near G.C.H. School 


6035 

Mridul Kamal (13) 
(3644) Motilal House 
Sainik School 
Kapurthala, Puryab, 
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India 

Pen-friends, skating 
Any country 

6036 

Jackson B. (14) 

C/o Mrs. K. Bhattacharya 
1, Gopal Road 
Panbazaar, Guwahati 
Assam-781001, India 
Break Dance, reading 
Any country 

6037 

Amal P.S. (11) 

Pulickal House 
Near Jai Rani H.S. 
Thodupuzha West 
Idukki (Dist.) 
Kerala-685584, India 
Stamps, painting 
Singapore, China 

6038 

Shakir Hussain (14) 

S/o Mohd. Hussain 
Block No.23, 

C.C.I. Colony 
Kurkunta, Taluq-Sedam 
Dist. Gulbarga 
Karnataka, India 
Football, athletics 
U.S.A., U.K. 

6039 

Ashish David (13) 

3375, Christian Colony 
Karol Bagh 
New Delhi-110005 
Reading, movies 
India, Pakistan 

6040 

Asif Jafar (16) 


BOYS 

C/o Mr. J.H. Khan 
Peer Pur House 
8, Tilak Marg 
Lucknow-226001, U.P., 
India 

Reading, music 
Any country 

6041 

Nikhil Bhogal (12) 
H.No.3115, Sector-D, 
Pocket-III 
Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi-110030 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

6042 

Biju K.V. (13) 

No.506, Ilnd Main, 

17th Cross 

IV Phase, J.P. Nagar 
Bangalore-560078 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

6043 

K.O. Siddiqui (16) 

H.No. C-5 Post Office 
Vanasthalipuram 
Hyderabad-500661 
Karnataka, India 
Pen-friends, Football 
Any country 

6044 

Banty Singh (16) 
B-IV-1123, Mohalla 
Suddan 
Daresi Road 
Ludhiana-141008, 
Punjab, India 
Cricket, reading 
U.K., U.S.A. 
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6045 

Ravi Shankar Venugopal 
(16) 

Balalok Matr. Hr. Sec. 
School 

Tarachand Nagar 

Virugambakkam 

Madras-600092, 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Pen friend, reading 
Any country 

6046 

S.N. Alam (16) 

Sainik School, Goalpara 

P. O. Rajapara 
Dist. Goalpara 
Assam-783133, India 
Badminton, singing 
Any country 

6047 

M. Unnikrishnan (13) 
“Unnees”, 1/262. 

Wemom (P.O.) 

Thiruvananthapuram- 

675020 

Kerala, India 

Stamps and coins, music 

Any country 

6048 

Anurag (14) 

Q. No.6, Vikas Lok Lane-1 
Sahastradhara Road 
Dehradun-248001, U.P., 
India 

Pen-friends, music 
Any country 

6049 

Manu R. Mahesh (14) 

Roll No. 2718 
Shivaji (Srs) 

Sainik School, 
Kazhakootam 
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Thiruvananthapuram- 
695585 
Kerala, India 
Music, stamps 
Any country 

6050 

Thomas J. Kunjappu (8) 
6-Snehkunj, Seetor-9A 
Vashi 

New Bombay-400073 
Maharashtra, India 
Drawing, cricket 
Any country 

6051 

Neeraj Kumar (15) 
XII-C, Shambhu Dayal 
Modern School, Sonepat 
Haryana-131001, India 
Stamps, pen-friends 
Any country 

6052 

Deepak N. Deogade (12) 
Q.No. 31/B Type III 
Sector III 
O.F. Chanda, Dist. 
Chandrapura-442501 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps, reading 
Other than India 

6053 

Ajit Pradhan (14) 
Tongsa D.O.R. (P.W.D.) 
C/o Promod Lai 
Pradhan (D.O.R.) 

P/o Tongsa, Bhutan 
Music, reading 
Any country 

6054 

T.G. Manikandan (15) 


BOYS 

254 Stone House Hill 
Sri Ayyappan Illam 
Ootacam u nd-643002 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Sports, making friends 
Any country 

6055 

Pranay Shetty (8) 

1315 Double Road 
Indira Nagar II Stage 
Bangalore 560038 
Karnataka, India 
Painting, music 
Any country 

6056 

Vivek Arora (16) 

166 Block A, 

Sudershan Park 
New Delhi-110015, India 
Cricket, music 
Any country 

6057 

Rahul Ray Moulik (11) 
R.K. Mission Vidyalaya 
Junior Section, 

Ad. Bhavan 

Narendrapur 

24 Parganas (South) 

West Bengal, India 
Stamps, coins 
Other than India 

6058 

Gopal S. (15) 

No. 15, 4th Block 
Kumara Park West 
Bangalore-20 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, collecting worms 
Any country 

6059 

She rub Doiji (16) 


Civil Wireless Station 
Tsirang: Danphu 
(Operator) Post Office 
Tsirang 
Bhutan 

Pen-friends, music 
Japan, India 

6060 

Harsh Prakash Bhatt (12) 
106 Nutan Nishigandha 
Sor. Sant Janabai Path 
Vile Parle (E) 
Bombay-400057, India 
Stamps and coins, reading 
Australia, U.S A. 

6061 

Vikrant Tyagi (12) 

2501, Gali Kashmirian 
Chooriwalan 
Delhi-110006, India 
Stamps, swimming 
U.K., U.SA. 

6062 

Cleytan Collins (15) 

St. George’s College 
P.O. Barlowganj 
Mussoorie-248122, U.P., 
India 

Music, pen-friendship 
Russian Federation, U.K. 

6063 

Dheepjoy Mampilly (11) 
C/o Dr. Joy J. Mampilly 
Surgeon, 

Samaritan Hospital 
Kizhakkambalam P.O. 
Pazha.nganad, Aluva 
Kerala, India 
Reading, instrumental 
music 

Australia, U.K. 
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